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PREFACE 


There can be no excuse for another collection of poems in English for college and 
university classrooms unless it has something new to offer in matter or is a more effi- 
cient presentation of its material than has heretofore been made. 

The present volume has been some fifteen years in the making. Work upon it was 
begun by the present editor and Dr. Henry David Gray of Stanford University when 
they were teaching parallel sections in the elements of poetry. Both came to feel the 
need of a volume of selections that would materially facilitate their method of teach- 
ing poetry by types, a method now well established in collegiate literary study. 

They planned their book, moreover, with the student’s needs and attitude con- 
stantly in mind. Therefore, although the volume contains the material of the accepted 
canon of poetry in English, both British and American, it includes, notwithstanding 
copyright restrictions, a much larger proportion of poetry by authors now living than 
is usually found in such collections. 

Throughout, by selection, arrangement, and notes, it has been the aim to present 
the poems as the work of artists who strove for definite effects in self-expression under 
such stimuli and such limitations as the vogue of their day produced. Thus it is hoped 
that the student may be led to the point of view of the artist. 

Since the preparation of the volume was begun, Dr. Gray’s interests have led in 
other directions and he has withdrawn from active part in the collaboration. The 
remaining editor has, however, enjoyed the advantage of his colleague’s valuable 
advice and judgment at all stages of the work and gratefully acknowledges his sym- 


athetic help. 
P lakh, Jak 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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INTRODUCTION 


In American colleges and universities offering the very necessary under-class 
courses in literature written in English, there is a constantly increasing tendency away 
from the biographical and the historical-period method of presenting the subject. 
Courses in ‘“‘masterpieces”’ and ‘great writers” abound. The students taking such 
courses are from all ranks of cultural experience previous to and within the university, 
and are passing into all kinds of occupations and professions. Few are interested in 
historical literary developments, or in poets as poets. Many are of the ‘‘scientific” 
manner of mind. The majority have a latent interest in poetry, and more might be 
led to it if the art were presented as a science is presented, systematically and progres- 
sively. Their attitude is one of questioning. What is this thing that I am supposed 
to enjoy? What was the writer driving at? Confronted by an array of sonnets, bal- 
lads, tales, and lyrics, such students are more than likely to lose their way; and no 
real teacher wishes them to go to books of reference or criticism for a second-hand 
opinion of poetry or a suggested attitude toward poets. 

The present volume is an attempt to offer students and teachers a collection in 
which poems of the same kind are placed side by side, beginning with the more simple 
types and leading to those more complex both in thought and in form. Whether the 
student belongs among the scientifically minded, or among the sentimentally appre- 
ciative, or among those keenly alive to expression, or with the indifferent, his interest 
and his emotions may both be stimulated by finding pieces of the same type side by 
side with each other, so that he is afforded some opportunity to form a reasonable and 
independent judgment of the value of the different things making up the group. 

Poetry may be studied chiefly as an inquiry into the ideas and the art of the men 
who wrote it. This is the biographical method. It may be studied chiefly as the story 
of how men of a given tongue have developed their language, and how they have 
developed their artistic and social instincts. This is the historical method, generally 
followed in the schools. It may be studied scientifically, as an art in itself. This is its 
approach from the side of versification and technique. It may be studied as a fine 
art in its relation to the other fine arts and through its effect upon the senses and 
the emotions. This is its study as one aspect or one branch of esthetics. 

We may thus study poetry as an art, classifying it in its various forms, just as 
we study pictures or plastic art. This method includes in some degree all the others, 
yet places most emphasis upon the poem itself as a direct appeal from the writer to the 
reader. This is the general plan of the study as attempted in this book. It takes for 
granted on the part of the student a wish to get from poetry something analogous to 
what he gets from other arts, and aims to place before him poems in such groupings 
as will enable him to get a grasp of poetry as a fine art. In this study we shall try to 


look at poetry much as we examine pictures. In studying pictures we do not most 
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effectively study engravings, woodcuts, oils, water colors, and etchings all in the 
mass, nor even portraits, landscapes, still life, and battle scenes beside each other even 
if produced in one medium. We separate and compare kind with kind, the work of one 
artist with the work of another in the same medium and with the same intent. This 
is, by analogy, what is undertaken in this book. The student will do well to keep 
the analogy constantly in mind. 

In the study and classification of poetry by types, narrative poetry gives little 
trouble. Ballads of different kinds, tales, and epics are so distinct in manner, purpose, 
and effect as to appeal in a clear and orderly way to the understanding and the emo- 
tions. So, also, certain well-established classes of poetry like the elegy, the pastoral}, 
descriptive poetry, and satire offer no great difficulty in our comparison of forms 
of similar type with each other and in our formation of judgments based upon the 
comparison. 

It is in the study of the most important class of all, lyric poetry, that the chief 
difficulty presents itself. All lyric poetry — all poetry, for that matter — might be 
classified according to the form of the poem, and, if so desired, it might be so studied. 
We might begin with the simple couplet of primitive poetry, with its insistent beat 
and rhythmic emphasis, and run through all the forms of the stanza — quatrain, 
Spenserian stanza, rime royal, — through blank verse, heroic couplet, sonnets, and 
artificial forms, quite to the Pindaric ode or to present-day free verse. The study would 
be rather technical, but it would be interesting, and it would take in all poetry. 

We might study all lyric poetry from the standpoint of subject matter, grouping 
poems as poems of love, of patriotism, of home, of religion, and the like. Such 
groups as we might make would tend to include forms not lyric, as, for example, 
some satirical and narrative poetry. In this study, group would be linked to group 
and fixed boundary lines between groups would disappear, although racial types 
would be fairly distinct. Such a grouping of lyrics would also be of use and profit, and 
would be all-inclusive. 

Again, lyric poetry might be studied and poems might be grouped by the attitude 
of the writer toward the subject matter of his verse. It may be spontaneous, free, — 
exuberant as a convivial song, — or sedate, intense. The poet’s attitude toward his 
material may range from what is wholly objective to what is intensely subjective. 
It may begin in mere fancy, may imagine a fancied situation to be real, as Shakespeare 
may have done in writing his sonnets; it may become more and more dramatic, as 
that of Tennyson and Browning in their dramatic lyrics and monologues, until (as in 
“In a Gondola”’) the verse becomes dramatic dialogue and passes into drama, with laws 
ofitsown. Similarly, the didactic lyric may shade off into pure didacticism and become 
merely versified essay or exposition. In other words, the study of lyrie poetry classi- 
fied according to the attitude of the poet toward his subject may be made to include 
the entire field from side to side, until types merge with what is distinctly no longer 
lyric poetry. 

In the present approach to the study of poetry, it has seemed best to use all three 
of these methods in the classification and study of the lyric — to study it as to form, 
as to subject matter, and as to intensity. This consideration will be at the expense of 
any narrow consistency in the matter of classes and divisions. For example, sonnets 
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will be studied as such by form; but sonnets will also be found in other divisions 
where their subject matter or the attitude of the author seems to make them mon 
significant. 

Students must therefore understand at the outset that the types and groups here 
suggested are not mutually exclusive, — there are many cross classifications. Poems 
are placed according to what has seemed to be their most obvious and natural intent, 
or, in cases, where they seemed most significant or most useful in the collection. Fur- 
thermore, the types here recognized, and the groupings and the sequences, are by no 
means to be considered as fixed or final. Students and teachers working together may 
form groups more to their satisfaction, and to them more stimulating or more reason- 
able. Such work upon groupings and similarities is one of the best means of arousing 
interest in an unmapped subject. Classification is a means to appreciation, a servant 
and not a taskmaster. 

However desirable it might be to bring into one volume all notable poetry of the 
English tongue, the task is impossible; hence lists of poems suggested for supplemen- 
tary reading in connection with the type are inserted in nearly all subdivisions, or 
compilations easy to obtain are mentioned for further examples of the type under dis- 
cussion. The lists are but suggestive and may be extended by the student or the 
teacher. The student should have for reference the standard anthologies of British 
and American verse, and will find such a comprehensive compilation as Burton 
Egbert Stevenson’s Home Book of Verse of much service. 

The introductions to the separate types are suggestive rather than extensive or 
complete. An exhaustive treatment would be out of place for the kind of course for 
which the collection is intended. If a scholarly treatment of the subject should be 
required, the instructor would in most cases prefer to use his own method in presenting 
it, very likely interesting his students to work with him in a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the several types. The introductions have therefore been made so as to sug- 
gest to the student some of the problems that can be worked out under the study of 
each type. These problems will raise others, and studies suggested for one type may 
well be applied to others of the same group. 

Copyright regulations impose year by year a heavier tax upon books of literature 
intended for use in the schools. In some cases it has been impossible to obtain material 
that should naturally have been included; but within the bounds of reason all has 
been done to make the book a useful representative of the best in recent poetry. 

An earnest effort has thus been made to bring the types down to date. The fact 
may by this means become impressive that poetry is a living and not a dead art, that 
its book is not a closed and sealed volume, but that men and women now living are 
making it richer by adding to it the emotional record of the present generation. 

It is intended in the notes to give the student what information is necessary for 
him in the understanding of individual poems independently. These notes are not 
intended to do away with the dictionary, but to give facts difficult to reach, or sug- 
gestions for a point of approach when this seems necessary. Critical comment has 
been intentionally avoided. All notes have been placed at the foot of the page, in order 
to make them easy to use. Dates indicate the years of publication; two dates, writing 
and publication. 
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The ancient division of poetry into narrative, lyric, and dramatic marks out the 
grand areas of poetry as they still exist, and places them in the order in which they 
first developed. This is also the order in which they generally appeal to the reader 
and student of poetry as his interest in the art unfolds. 


THE BALLAD 


The ballad is the simplest type of narrative poetry. It is a short, narrative poem 
telling a single incident in simple meter and stanzas. Because of marked differences 
in poems of this type, and for the sake of convenience, ballads may best be studied 
under two heads: the ancient, or popular, ballad and the modern, or artistic, ballad. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 

St. Stephen and Herod The Twa Sisters Bessie Bell and Mary Gray 
Jonnie Armstrong The Twa Brothers The Cruel Brother 
Robin Hood and the Potter Robin Hood and the Monk Fair Margaret and Sweet William 
Lord Thomas and Fair Annet Mary Hamilton Hind Horn 


The popular ballad is a ballad of crude workmanship telling some simple incident 
of adventure, cruelty, passion, or superstition, an incident that shows the primary 
instincts of man uninfluenced by the restraint of modern civilization. It is composed 
to be sung. It is based upon some such simple emotion as love, honor, revenge, a 
sense of the unseen, or upon some primitive impulse that leads to the incident. Certain 
facts have led scholars to think that the popular ballad represents a type of poetry 
close to the origin of all poetry. The popular ballad is always anonymous. It is char- 
acterized by frequently recurring epithets and formulas, and often contains a refrain. 
It may have a great number of versions. It may have been handed down for genera- 
tions orally, without print or manuscript. It seems to reflect a certain mental stratum 
in society. These and other facts make scholars feel that the ballad, if not commu- 
nal, is of the type nearest communal poetry. By communal poetry is meant poetry 
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composed spontaneously by many or several members of a primitive group all telling 
some phase of an event — it may be a battle, a foray, a murder, a love affair — that 
affects the whole group as one, and which many are equally capable of putting into 
crude verse. Of the many versions of such an event, or of the many stanzas, the best 
will survive — that is, the most tuneful and the most imaginatively appealing, not 
necessarily the truest and most accurate. 

Still further back the ballad may lead, to a singing, dancing throng, met to celebrate 
death, birth, marriage, victory, seedtime or harvest, amid which songs are impro- 
vised to the music and the motion of the dance, and interspersed with common refrain. 
Such customs are observed in the habits of primitive and savage tribes today. It is 
not maintained that any extant English ballads were thus composed but that, in the 
development of poetry, the popular ballad stands nearest to such primitive poetry so 
composed. 

Although the weight of scholarship and opinion seems to be in the direction of this 
ancient relationship, if not origin, of ballads, some scholars feel that these theories are 
far from being proved correct. They maintain for the popular ballad authorship, as 
in the case of any poem — the telling of the incident by a person now unknown, of 
course, but an individual. 

Students of the subject will need to read carefully the conflicting opinions on both 
sides and from all points of view, and particularly to familiarize themselves with the 
ballad itself if they would estimate the value of the conclusions that scholars have 
reached. 

To those who come across the popular ballad for the first time, after acquaintance 
with modern, artistic poetry, the type as a whole appears so aged as to have lost all 
grace and beauty. Yet, thoughtfully and systematically studied, it looms out in the 
twilight of the past, erect, stanch, so much at once a thing of art and a thing of 
nature as to form that combination of simplicity and of strength that belongs to 
greatness. Rude and bloody as some of the popular ballads are, they make us look 
eye to eye with passions that have broken hearts and lives. eye to eye with instinctive 
strife and sorrow welling up from the depths. In each of these crude poems we are in 
the atmosphere of those Sid Gent ene tee coe 

And battles long ago 


that Wordsworth heard in the song of the Highland girl as she reaped alone. 

It is interesting to us in the New World that some of these popular ballads, in whole 
or in broken fragments, are still heard in the mountains of the South where the purest 
English-blooded and least changed of our population live. These are the songs that 
they brought with them from England and Scotland in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

The following books contain the materials for a more thorough view of the subject 
matter and for a detailed study of the type: 


The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, publishing the edition, with many variant 
in five volumes, edited by Francis James texts. Very few ballads either in whole or 
Child. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, in fragments have since been found. 


1882-1898. This collection contains all the English and Scottish Popular Ballads, edited 
805 popular ballads known at the time of from the collection of Francis James Child 
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by Helen Child Sargent and George Ly- 
man Kittredge, 729 pages, 8vo. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1904. This vol- 
ume contains at least one version of very 
nearly all of the 305 ballads. Its introduc- 
tion is an illuminating treatment of the 
whole subject by Professor Kittredge. 

, Old English Ballads, selected and edited by 
Francis B. Gummere. Atheneum Press 
Series, 97 +380 pages. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1894. The scholarly introduction 
is a review of the history of ballad criti- 
cism, and an epitome of the theory of the 
popular ballad. 


THE HUNTING OF THE CHEVIOT 


{The battle of Otterburn was fought during a 
Scotch invasion of Northumberland, August, 
1388. It is recorded by the French chronicler 
Froissart and is celebrated in a ballad, ‘tThe 
Battle of Otterburn.” ‘“‘The Hunting of the 
Cheviot”’ resembles this ballad in so many par- 
ticulars that it is supposed to be founded upon 
the same event, though the scene is shifted some 
fifteen miles northwest from the historie Otterburn 
battlefield to the Cheviot Hills, — then, as now, 
the boundary between England and Scotland. 

To a later version of ‘‘The Hunting of the 
Cheviot,’’ the ballad ‘“‘Chevy Chace,’’ Addison 
gives much praise in The Spectator 70, 74; and 
Sir Philip Sidney wrote in his Defense of Poesie, 
1591, “I never heard the old song of Percy and 
Douglas, that I found not my heart moved more 
than with a trumpet; and yet it is sung by some 
blind crowder, with no rougher voice than rude 
style.” 

In the ballad below and those that follow, 
many words unfamiliar to the eye can be under- 
stood if the sound and the context are carefully 
noted. These will not be annotated.] 


1. The Persé! owt off Northombarlonde, 
and avowe to God mayd he 
That he wold hunte in the mowntayns 
off Chyviat within days thre, 
In the magger 2 of doughté Dogles,’ 5 
and all that ever with him be. 


2. The fattiste hartes in all Cheviat 
he sayd he wold kyll, and cary them away : 


i Persé, chieftain of the Percy family, feudal barons 
of Northumberland. For many centuries they led the 
defense of England against the Scots. 2 magger, in 
spite of. 2 Dogles. The family of Douglas defended the 
Scotch side of the border. 


The Beginnings of Poetry, by Francis B. 
Gummere, 483 pages. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1901. 

The Popular Ballad, by Francis B. Gummere, 
360 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1907. 

Poetic Origins and the Ballad, by Louise 
Pound, 247 pages. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1921. The volume is 
largely controversial, maintaining views 
concerning the origins of the ballad, and 
with it the origins of poetry, in opposition 
to those of Professor Gummere and Pro- 
fessor Kittredge. 


“Be my feth,’ sayd the dougheti Doglas 
agayn, 9 
“I wyll let! that hontyng yf that I may.’ 


3. The [n] the Persé owt off Banborowe cam, 
with him a myghtee meany,? 
With fifteen hondrith archares bold off 
blood and bone; > 
the wear chosen owt of shyars * thre. 


4. This begane on a Monday at morn, 15 
in Cheviat the hillys so he; 
The chylde may rue that ys unborn, 
it wos the more pitté. 


5. The dryvars thorowe the woodés went, 
for to reas the dear; 20 
Bomen byckarte ¢ uppone the bent ® 
with ther browd aros cleare. 


6. Then the wyld ° thorowe the woodés went, 
on every sydé shear’; 
Greahondés thorowe the grevis 8 glent,? 25 
for to kyll thear dear. 


7. This begane in Chyviat the hyls abone,!” 
yerly on a Monnyn-day; 
Be that it drewe to the oware off none, 
a hondrith fat hartés ded ther lay. 30 


8. The blewe a mort uppone the bent, 
the semblyde on sydis shear ; 
To the quyrry then the Persé went, 
to se the bryttlynge " off the deare. 


3shyars, limited 
4 byckarte, 


1let, prevent. 2meany, retinue. 
districts in Northumberland, not counties. 
attacked (the game). 5 bent, slope. 6 wyld, game. 
7 shear, several. 8 grevis, groves. 9 glent, glided. 
10 abone, abeve. 1 bryttlynge, disemboweling. 
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this day to met me hear ; 
But I wyste he wolde faylle, verament !;’ 
a great oth the Persé swear. 


At the laste a squyar off Nortomber- 
londe 
lokyde at his hand full ny; 40 
He was war a the doughetie Doglas 
commynge, 
with him a myghtté meany. 


Both with spear, bylle, and brande, 
yt was a myghtti sight to se; 

Hardyar men, both off hart nor hande, 
wear not in Cristianté. 


45 


The wear twenti hondrith spear-men good, 
withoute any feale; 
The wear borne? along be the watter a 
Twyde, 
yth * bowndés of Tividale. 50 
‘Leave of the brytlyng of the dear,’ he 
sayd, 
‘and to your boys‘ lock ye tayk good 
hede; 
For never sithe ye wear on your mothars 
borne 
had ye never so mickle nede.’ 


The dougheti Dogglas on a stede, 55 
he rode alle his men beforne; 

His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede5; 
a boldar barne was never born. 


“Tell me whos men ye ar,’ he says, 
“or whos men that ye be: 60 
Who gave youe leave to hunte in this 
Chyviat chays, 
in the spy> of myn and of me.’ 


The first mane that ever him an answear 
mayd, 
yt was the good lord Persé: 
“We wyll not tell the whoys men we ar,’ 


he says, 65 
“nor whos men that we be; 
But we wyll hounte hear in this chays, 
in the spyt of thyne and of the. 
1 yerament, truly. 2 borne, born. 3 yth, i’ the, in 


the. 


4 boys, bows. 5 glede, coal. 


18. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


30n man ...on, man to man. 


. He sayd, ‘It was the Duglas promys 35 _ 17. ‘The fattiste hartés in all Chyviat 


we haue kyld, and cast to carry them 


away.’ 70 
‘Be my troth,’ sayd the dougheté Dogglas 
agayn, 
‘therfor the ton! of us shall de this 
day.’ 
Then sayd the doughté Doglas 
unto the lord Persé: 
‘To kyll alle thes giltles men, 15 


alas, it wear great pitté! 


‘But, Persé, thowe art a lord of lande, 
I am a yerle callyd within my contré; 
Let all our men uppone a parti stande, 
and do? the battell off the and of 
me.’ 80 


‘Nowe Cristes cors on his crowne,’ sayd 
the lord Persé, 
“who-so-ever ther-to says nay; 
Be my troth, doughtté Doglas,’ he says, 
‘thow shalt never se that day. 


Skottlonde, nar 
85 


‘Nethar in Ynglonde, 
France, 
nor for no man of a woman born, 
But, and fortune be my chance, 
I dar met him, on man for on.°’ 


Then bespayke a squyar off Northombar- 
londe, 89 
Richard Wytharyngton was his nam: 
“Tt shall never be told in Sothe-Ynglonde,’ 
he says, 
“To Kyng Herry the Fourth for sham. 


“I wat youe byn great lordés twaw, 
I am a poor squyar of lande: 
I wylle never se my captayne fyght on a 
fylde, 95 
and stande my selffe and loocke on, 
But whylle I may my weppone welde, 
I wylle not fayle both hart and hande.’ 


That day, that day, that dredfull day! 
the first fit * here I fynde; 100 
And youe wyll here any mor a the 
hountynge a the Chyviat, 
yet ys ther mor behynde. 


1the ton, the one. 2and do, and let us do. 


4 fit, part. The twenty- 


fourth stanza is a kind of interpolation by the narrator. 
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The Yngglyshe men hade ther bowys 
yebent, 
ther hartes wer good yenoughe; 
The first off arros that the shote off, 
seven skore spear-men the sloughe. 


25. 
105 


26. Yet byddys the yerle Doglas uppon the 
j bent, 

a captayne good yenoughe, 
And that was sene verament, 

for he wrought hom both woo and 


wouche.! 110 


The Dogglas partyd his ost in thre 
lyk a cheffe cheften off pryde; 
With suar? spears off myghtté tre,3 

the cum in on every syde: 


at. 


28. Thrughe our Yngglyshe archery 115 
gave many a wounde fulle wyde; 
Many a dougheté the garde‘ to dy, 
which ganyde them no pryde. 
29. The Ynglyshe men let ther boys be, 
and pulde owt brandes_ that 
brighte ; 
It was a hevy syght to se 
bryght swordes on basnites ® lyght. 


wer 
120 


30. Thorowe ryche male and myneyeple,® 
many sterne the strocke done’ streght ; 

Many a freyke ’ that was fulle fre, 125 
ther undar foot dyd lyght. 

81. At last the Duglas and the Persé met, 
lyk to captayns of myght and of mayne; 

The swapte ® togethar tylle the both swat, 
with swordes that wear of fyn myllan.’ 


32. 131 


Thes worthé freckys for to fyght, 
ther-to the wear fulle fayne, 
Tylle the bloode owte off thear basnetes 

sprente, 


as ever dyd heal or rayn. 


33. ‘Yelde the, Persé,’ sayde the Doglas, 135 

‘and i feth I shalle the brynge 

Wher thowe shalte haue a yerls wagis 
of Jamy our Skottish kynge. 
1 wouche, harm. 2 suar, trusty. 3 tre, wood. 

4 garde, caused. 5 basnites, helmets. 6 myneyeple, 
gauntlet. 7 done, down. 8 freyke, man. 9 swapte, 
struck. 10 myllan, Milan (steel). 


34 


35. 


36. 


oo 
~ 


38. 


39. 


40. 


Al, 


1 hight, promise. 


mu 
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. ‘Thou shalte have thy ransom fre, 
I hight ! the hear this thinge; 140 


For the manfullyste man yet art thowe 
that ever I conqueryd in filde fight- 
tynge.’ i 


‘Nay,’ sayd the lord Persé, 
“I tolde it the beforne, 

That I wolde never yeldyde be 
to no man of a woman born.’ 


145 


With that ther cam an arrowe hastely, 
forthe off a myghtté wane?; 
Hit hathe strekene the yerle Duglas 


in at the brest-bane. 150 


. Thorowe lyvar and longés bathe 
the sharpe arrowe ys gane, 
That never after in all his lyffe-days 
he spayke mo wordés but ane: 
That was, ‘Fyghte ye, my myrry men, 
whyllys ye may, 155 
for my lyff-days ben gan.’ 


The Persé leanyde on his brande, 
and sawe the Dyglas de; 
He tooke the dede mane by the hande, 
and sayd, ‘Wo ys me for the! 160 
“To haue savyde thy lyffe, I wolde have 
partyde with 
my landes for years thre, 
For a better man, of hart nare of hande, 
was nat in all the north contré.’ 


Off all that se a Skottishe knyght, 165 
was callyd Ser Hewe the Monggom- 
byrry ; 
He sawe the Duglas to the deth was 
dyght, 
he spendyd 3 a spear, a trusti tre. 


He rod uppone a corsiare 
throughe a hondrith archery: 

He never stynttyde, nar never blane,* 
tylle he cam to the good lord’ Persé. 


170 


. He set uppone the lorde Persé 

a dynte that was full soare; 
With a suar spear of a myghtté tre 175 
clean thorow the body he the Persé ber, 


2 myghtté wane, flight of arrows, 


Ititude. —Skeat. ‘*spendyd, seized. 4 blane, ceased, 


io 0) 
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44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49, 


51. 


1 halyde, drew. 
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A the tothar syde that a man myght se 
a large cloth-yard and mare: 
Towe bettar captayns wear nat in Cris- 
tianté 


then that day slan wear ther. 180 


An archar off Northomberlonde 
say slean was the lord Persé; 
He bar a bende bowe in his hand, 

was made off trusti tre. 


An arow, that a cloth-yarde was lang, 
to the harde stele halyde ! he; 

A dynt that was both sad and soar 
he sat? on Ser Hewe the Monggom- 


byrry. 


The dynt yt was both sad and sar, 
that he of Monggomberry sete; 

The swane-fethars that his arrowe bar 
with his hart-blood the wear wete. 


186 


190 


Ther was never a freake wone foot wolde fle, 
but still in stour dyd stand, 
Heawyng on yche_ othar, 
myghte dre,’ 
with many a balfull brande. 


whylle the 
195 


This battell begane in Chyviat 
an owar befor the none, 
And when even-songe bell was rang, 


the battell was nat half done. 200 


The tocke... on ethar hande 
be the lyght off the mone; 

Many hade no strenght for to stande, 
in Chyviat the hillys abon. 


. Of fifteen hondrith archars of Ynglonde 


went away but seventi and thre; 206 
Of twenti hondrith spear-men of Skot- 
londe, 
but even five and fifti. 


But all wear slayne Cheviat within ; 
the hade no strengthe to stand on hy; 
The chylde may rue that ys unborne, 211 
it was the mor pitté. 


2, Thear was slayne, withe the lord Persé, 


Ser Johan of Agerstone, 
Ser Rogar, the hinde Hartly, 
Ser Wyllyam, the bolde Hearone. 


215 


2 sat, set. 3 the... dre, they 


might endure. 


53. 


54. 


595. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


D> 
po 


Ser Jorg, the worthé Loumle, 
a knyghte of great renowen, 
Ser Raff, the ryche Rugbe, 


with dyntes wear beaten dowene. 220 


For Wetharryngton my harte was wo, 
that ever he slayne shulde be; 

For when both his leggis wear hewyne in to, 
yet he knyled and fought on hys kny. 


Ther was slayne, with the dougheti Duglas, 
Ser Hewe the Monggombyrry, 226 
Ser Davy Lwdale, that worthé was, 
his sistar’s son was he. 


Ser Charls a Murré in that place, 

that never a foot wolde fle; 230 
Ser Hewe Maxwelle, a lorde he was, 

with the Doglas dyd he dey. 


So.on the morrowe the mayde them byears 
off birch and hasell so gray; 

Many wedous, with wepyng tears, 
cam to fache ther makys ! away. 


235 


Tivydale may carpe off care, 
Northombarlond may mayk great mon, 
For towe such captayns as slayne wear 
thear, 
on the March-parti shall never be non. 


Word ys commen to Eddenburrowe, 
to Jamy the Skottische kynge, 
That dougheti Duglas, lyff-tenant of the 

Marches, 
he lay slean Chyviot within. 


241 


His handdés dyd he weal? and wryng, 
he sayd, ‘Alas, and woe ys me! 246 

Such an othar captayn Skotland within,’ 
he sayd, ‘ye-feth shuld never be.’ 


Worde ys commyn to lovly Londone, 
till the fourth Harry our kynge, 
That lord Persé, 
Marchis, 
he lay slayne Chyviat within. 


250 
leyff-tenante of the 


. ‘God have merci on his solle,’ sayde Kyng 


Harry, 
‘good lord, yf thy will it be! 
I have a hondrith captayns in Ynglonde,’ 
he sayd, 255 
“as good as ever was he: 


1 makys, mates. 2 weal, clench. 
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But, Persé, and I brook my lyffe, 
thy deth well quyte shall be.’ 


63. As our noble kynge mayd his avowe, 
lyke a noble prince of renowen, 260 
For the deth of the lord Persé 
he dyde the battell of Hombyll-down; 


‘64. Wher syx and thritté Skottishe knyghtes 
on a day wear beaten down: 
Glendale! glytteryde on ther armor 
bryght, 265 
over castille, towar, and town. 


65. This was the hontynge off the Cheviat, 
that tear begane this spurn?; 
Old men that knowen the grownde well 
yenoughe 
call it the battell of Otterburn. 270 


66. At Otterburn begane this spurne 
uppone a Monnynday ; 
Ther was the doughté Doglas slean, 
the Persé never went away. 


67. Ther was never a tym on the Marche- 
partés 275 
sen the Doglas and the Persé met, 
But yt ys mervele and the rede blude 
ronne not, 
as the reane? doys in the stret. 


68. Jhesue Crist our balys bete;* 
and to the blys us brynge! 280 
Thus was the hountynge of the Chivyat: 
God send us alle good endyng! 


SIR PATRICK SPENS 


[If the events of this ballad are at all historical, 
they may be founded on the fact that in 1281 
Margaret, a daughter of King Alexander. III of 
Scotland, married Eric, king of Norway. A com- 
pany of Scotch noblemen accompanied her to her 
new home, but many of them perished on the 
return voyage. ] 


1. The king sits in Dumferling toune, 
Drinking the blude-reid wine: 
‘O whar will I get guid sailor, 
To sail this schip of mine ?’ 


1 Glendale, the district containing Homildown, where 
the English overcame the Scotch fourteen years later. 
2 that tear... spurn, that ere began this fight. — Manly. 
3 reane, rain. 4 balys bete, evils emend. 
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2. Up and spak an eldern knicht, 5 
Sat at the kings richt kne: 
“Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor, 
That sails upon the se.’ 


3. The king has written a braid letter, 
And signd it wi his hand, 10 
And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 
Was walking on the sand. 


4. The first line that Sir Patrick red, 
A loud lauch lauched he; 
The next line that Sir Patrick red, 15 
The teir blinded his ee. 


5. ‘O wha is this has don this deid, 
This ill deid don to me, 
To send me out this time o’ the yeir, 


To sail upon the se! 20 
6. ‘Mak hast, mak haste, my mirry men all, 
Our guid schip sails the morne:’ 
“O say na sae, my master deir, 
For I feir a deadlie storme. 
7. ‘Late late yestreen I saw the new moone, 


Wi the auld moone in hir arme, 26 
And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 
That we will cum to harme.’ 


ioe) 


. O our Scots nobles wer richt laith 4 
To weet their cork-heild schoone; 30 
Bot lang owre ? a’ the play wer playd, 
Thair hats they swam aboone. 


9. O lang, lang may their ladies sit, 
Wi thair fans into their hand; 
Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence 35 
Cum sailing to the land. 


10. O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 
Wi thair gold kems ? in their hair, 
Waiting for thair ain deir lords, 
For they’ll se thame na mair. 40 


11. Haf owre, haf owre to Aberdour,‘ 
It’s fiftie fadom deip, 
And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 
Wi the Scots lords at his feit. 


1 laith, loath. 3 kems, combs. 


4 Aberdour, Aberdeen. 


2 owre, ere 


10 NARRATIVE POETRY 


THE WIFE OF USHER’S WELL 


[A complete understanding of ballads touching 
the supernatural often requires some knowledge of 
medieval thought. In ‘‘The Wife of Usher’s 
Well,” for example, the mother is reproved, 
through the apparition of her sons, for her selfish 
sorrow in opposition to divine will. Compare 
Scott’s ballad ‘‘ William and Helen.’ ] 


1. There lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 
And a wealthy wife was she; 
She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them oer the sea. 


2. They hadna been a week from her, 5 
A week but barely ane, 
When word came to the carline wife ! 
That her three sons were gane. 


38. They hadna been a week from her, 
A week but barely three, ' 10 
When word came to the carlin wife 
That her sons she’d never see. 


4. ‘I wish the wind may never cease, 
Nor fashes in the flood, 
Till my three sons come hame to me, 15 
In earthly flesh and blood.’ 


5. It fell about the Martinmass, 
When nights are lang and mirk, 
The carlin wife’s three sons came hame, 
And their hats were o the birk.? 20 


6. It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 
Nor yet in ony sheugh 3; 
But at the gates o Paradise, 
That birk grew fair eneugh. 


7. ‘Blow up the fire, my maidens! 25 
Bring water from the well! 
For a’ my house shall feast this night, 
Since my three sons are well.’ 


8. And she has made to them a bed, 
She’s made it large and wide, 30 
And she’s ta’en her mantle her about, 
Sat down at the bed-side. 


9. Up then crew the red, red cock, 
And up and crew the gray; 


learline wife, old woman. 
grew in the land of the dead. 


2 birk, birch. This tree 
3 sheugh, ditch. 


The eldest to the youngest said, 35 
‘ ’Tis time we were away.’ 


10. The cock he hadna craw’d but once, 
And claped his wings at a’, 
When the youngest to the eldest said, 
‘Brother, we must awa. 40 


11. ‘The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin ! worm doth chide; 
Gin we be mist out o our place, 
A sair pain we maun bide. 


12. ‘Fare ye weel, my mother dear! 45 
Fareweel to barn and byre?! 
And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 
That kindles my mother’s fire !’ 


LORD RANDAL 


[The dialogue is a favorite form in popular bal- 
lads. Notice should here be taken of the tncremen- 
tal variation, that is, the repetition of a phrase 
with variations in each repetition. This is thought 
to be a relic of the habit of communal composition. 
It is especially conspicuous in ‘‘Edward.’’] 


1. ‘O where hae ye been, Lord Randal, my son? 
O where hae ye been, my handsome young 
man?’ 
‘I hae been to the wild wood; mother, 
make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi hunting, and fain wald lie 
down.’ 


2.‘ Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Randal, 

my son? 5 

Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome 
young man?’ 

‘I din’d wi my true-love; mother, make my 
bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi hunting, and fain wald lie 
down.’ 


3. ‘What gat ye to your dinner, Lord Randal, 


my son? 

What gat ye to your dinner, my handsome 
young man?’ 10 

“I gat eels boiled in broo; mother, make my 
bed soon, 

For I’m weary wi hunting, and fain wald lie 
down.’ 


1 channerin, fretting, gnawing. 2 byre, cow house. 
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4, ‘What became of your bloodhounds, Lord 
Randal, my son? 
What became of your bloodhounds, my 
handsome young man?’ 
‘O they swell’d and they died; mother, 


make my bed soon, 15 
For I’m weary wi hunting, and fain wald lie 
down.’ 


5. ‘O I fear ye are poison’d, Lord Randal, my 
son! 
O I fear ye are poison’d, my handsome 
young man!’ 
“O yes! Iam poison’d; mother, make my 


bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart and I fain wald lie 
down.’ 20 


THOMAS RYMER 


[This ballad is very likely a popular account 
of the supposed adventures of Thomas of Ercel- 
doune, a singer and soothsayer of the thirteenth 
century. His prophetic power was the gift of the 
_ Queen of the Fairies, in whose land he was sup- 
posed to have lived for a time, and his sayings 
were greatly respected as late as a hundred vears 
ago. Thomas’s wisdom in avoiding the snares 
that beset the adventurers in similar tales of earlier 
Indo-European mythology is striking by way of 
contrast. The scene of the ballad is the Eildon 
Hills, near Melrose, and the Eildon Tree Stone is 
still pointed out.] 


1. True Thomas lay oer yond grassy bank, 
And he beheld a ladie gay, 
A ladie that was brisk and bold, 
Come riding oer the fernie brae.! 


2. Her skirt was of the grass-green silk, 5 
Her mantle of the velvet fine, 
At ilka tett 2 of her horse’s mane 
Hung fifty silver bells and nine. 


8. True Thomas he took off his hat 9 
And bowed him low down till his knee: 
‘All hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven! 
For your peer on earth I never did see.’ 


4.*O no, O no, True Thomas,’ she says, 
‘That name does not belong to me; 

I am but the queen of fair Elfland, 15 
And I’m come here for to visit thee. 


_ 1 brae, hillside. _ 2 tett, lock. 
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5. [‘Harp and carp,! Thomas,’ she said 
“Harp and carp along wi me; 
But if ye dare to kiss my lips, 
Sure of your bodie I will be.’ 20 


’ 


6. ‘Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
That weird ? shall never daunton me ;’ — 
Syne he has kissed her rosy lips 
All underneath the Eildon Tree.] 


7. ‘But ye maun go wi me now, Thomas, 25 
True Thomas, ye maun go wi me, 
For ye maun serve me seven years, 
Thro weel or wae as may chance to be.’ 


8. She turned about her milk-white steed, 
And took True Thomas up behind, 30 
And aye when eer her bridle rang, 
The steed flew swifter than the wind. 


9. For forty days and forty nights 
He wade thro red blude to the knee, 
And he saw neither sun nor moon, 35 
But heard the roaring of the sea. 


10. O they rade on and further on, 
Until they came to a garden green: 
‘Light down, light down, ye ladie free, 
Some of that fruit let me pull to thee.’ 


11. ‘O no, O no, True Thomas,’ she says, 41 
‘That fruit maun not be touched by 
thee, 
For a’ the plagues that are in hell 
Light on the fruit of this countrie. 


12. ‘But I have a loaf here in my lap, 45 
Likewise a bottle of claret wine, 
And here ere we go farther on, 
We'll rest a while, and ye may dine.’ 


18. When he had eaten and drunk his fill, 
‘Lay down your head upon my knee,’ 
The lady sayd, ‘ere we climb yon hill, 51 
And I will show you fairlies* three. 


14. ‘O see ye not yon narrow road, 
So thick beset wi thorns and briers? 
That is the path of righteousness, 55 
Tho after it but few enquires. 


learp, sing. 2 weird, fortune. 3The fifth 
and sixth stanzas are from another version of the story. 
4 fairlies, wonders. 
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15. 


16. 


ie 


18. 


‘And see not ye that braid braid road, 
That lies across yon lillie leven !? 
That is the path of wickedness, 
Tho some call it the road to heaven. 


‘And see ye not that bonny road, 61 
Which winds about the fernie brae? 
That is the road to fair Elfland, 
Where you and I this night maun gae. 


‘But Thomas, ye maun hold your tongue, 
Whatever ye may hear or see, 66 
For gin ae word you should chance to 
speak, 
You will neer get back to your ain coun- 
trie.’ 


He has gotten a coat of the even 2 cloth, 
And a pair of shoes of velvet green, 70 

And till seven years were past and gone 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 


THE TWA CORBIES 


[This gruesome tale is still sung in corrupt form 


in some parts of the United States. ] 


Il, 


4 mane, moan, complaint. 
6 hause-bane, neck bone. 


As I was walking all alane, 

I heard twa corbies * making a mane ?; 
The tane unto the t’other say, 

“Where sall we gang and dine to-day?’ 


. ‘In behint yon auld fail dyke,® 5 


I wot there lies a new slain knight; 
And naebody kens that he lies there, 
But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 


. ‘His hound is to the hunting gane, 


His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl hame, 10 
His lady’s ta’en another mate, 
So we may mak our dinner sweet. 


. ‘Ye’ll sit on his white hause-bane,° 


And [ll pike out his bonny blue een; 
Wi ae lock o his gowden hair 15 
We'll theek 7 our nest when it grows bare. 


. ‘Mony a one for him makes mane, 


But nane sall ken where he is gane; 
Oer his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair.’ 20 


1 leven, glade. 2 even, smooth. 3 corbies, crows. 
5 fail dyke, turf wall. 


7 theek, thateb. 
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EDWARD 
[Students of the popular ballad esteem this 


“one of the noblest and most sterling specimens” 
of its kind.] 


is 


or 


‘Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 
Edward, Edward, 
Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 
And why sae sad gang yee O?’ 
‘O I hae killed my hauke sae guid 5 
Mither, mither, 
O I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 
And I had nae mair bot hee O.’ 


. ‘Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 


Edward, Edward, 10 
Your haukis bluid was never sae reid, 
My deir son I tell thee O.’ 
‘O I hae k.lled my reid-roan steid, 
Mither, mither, 
O I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 15 
That erst was sae fair and frie O.’ 


. ‘Your steid was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 


Edward, Edward, 
Your steid was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 
Sum other dule! ye drie 2 O.’ 20 
“O I hae killed my fadir deir, 
Mither, mither, 
O I hae killed my fadir deir, 
Alas, and wae is mee O!’ 


. ‘And whatten penance wul ye drie, for that, 


Edward, Edward, 26 
And whatten penance wul ye drie, for that? 
My deir son, now tell me O.’ 
“Tle set my feit in yonder boat, 
Mither, mither, 30 
Ile set my feit in yonder boat, 
And Ile fare ovir the sea O.’ 


. ‘And what wul ye doe wi your towirs and 


your ha, 
Edward, Edward, 
And what wul ye doe wi your towirs and 
your ha, 35 
That were sae fair to see 0?’ 
‘Tle let thame stand tul they doun fa, 
Mither, mither, 
Ile let thame stand tul they doun fa, 
For here nevir mair maun I bee O.’ 40 


1 dule, grief. 2 drie, suffer. 
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6- “And what wul ye leive to your bairns and 2. Saddled and bridled 
your wife, aan and gallant rade he; 
Edward, Edward, Hame cam his guid horse, 
And what wul ye leive to your bairns and but never cam he. 
your wife, 


Whan ye gang ovir the sea O?’ 
‘The warldis room, late them beg thrae life, 
Mither, mither, 46 
The warldis room, late them beg thrae life, 
For thame nevir mair wul I see O.’ 


3. Out cam his auld mither 
greeting ! fu’ sair, 
And out cam his bonnie bride 
riving her hair. 


7. ‘And what wul ye leive to your ain mither 4. Saddled and bridled 
dear, and booted rade he; 


Edward, Edward, : eat Toom 2 hame cam the saddle, 
And what wul ye leive to your ain mither butmovemram he. 
dear? 
My deir son, now tell me O.’ , , 
‘The curse of hell frae me sall ye beir, 5. “My meadow lies green, 
Mither, mither, and my corn is unshorn, 
The curse of hell frae me sall ye beir, 55 My barn is to build, 
Sic counseils ye gave to me O.’ and my babe is unborn. 
BONNIE GEORGE CAMPBELL 6. Saddled and bridled 


and booted rade he; 
Toom hame cam the saddle, 
but never cam he. 


1. High upon Highlands, 
and low upon Tay, 
Bonnie George Campbell 
rade out on a day. 1 greeting, weeping. 2 toom, empty. 


or 
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There is little to be said concerning the modern, or artistic, ballad when we have 
thoroughly understood the characteristics of the old ballad. The making of the 
ancient ballads — those that have the unmistakable qualities of popular composi- 
tion — ceased, at the very latest, soon after the middle of the sixteenth century. For 
generations afterwards there was little interest in ballads on the part of the literary 
people of England, though Sidney and, later, Addison praised them. They were sung 
among the people furthest removed from the fashionable and cultured classes. It 
was not until two hundred years after the last of the popular ballads was made that the 
interest of the cultured world was turned, to any extent, in their direction. Then an 
English gentleman visiting a friend in the country saw an old manuscript book being 
torn up leaf by leaf to kindle the visitor’s morning fire. He examined the old manu- 
script, which proved to be a collection of ballads written down in the hand of a hun- 
dred years before. In 1765 he rather apologetically published these ballads with 
other pieces of his own collection. Fortunately, the gentleman was a popular clergy- 
man, Bishop Thomas Percy, and the attention of the fashionable world was turned 
favorably toward these Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, as he called them. 

The publication of this collection was one of the signs, also, that the English people 
were turning from the artificiality of the poetry then current to the more natural 
types of poetic expression. A generation later, in 1798, Wordsworth and Coleridge 
brought out the Lyrical Ballads, poems following somewhat the simplicity of the popu- 
lar ballads. The publication of the Lyrical Ballads did not produce the romantic 
revival, —a complex movement too large for discussion here, — but, with the con- 
troversy that followed, it marked visibly the date of a new era in English literature, 
one that to some degree went back to ancient forms for its expression. From 1798 
forward the ballad comes more prominently into English, and other European litera- 
tures as well, as a type of poetry used by modern authors. 
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The modern, or artistic, ballad, then, is a poem somewhat in the manner of the 
popular, or ancient, ballad. 

The writer of any modern ballad merely chooses the ballad form for the producing 
of certain effects that he wishes to produce, effects that he feels will be more striking 
in this type. He uses the devices and mannerisms of the old ballad consciously, to 
reach the results he has in mind, and there is never any doubt in the mind of the 
reader that the author is producing an imitation. The results achieved, the success 
attained, must be judged upon their own merits; and certainly, as the following 
selections will show, the efforts and the type are fully justified. 

In carrying out the study of types, it is well to note in the following poems the 
kind of material for which the writer chooses this form, the devices and habits of the 
popular ballad that the writer makes use of to produce telling effects, and the results 
he reaches by the overemphasis of certain of these devices. It is well to question in 
each case whether the ballad form is justified as adding to the emotional effectiveness, 
or whether it hinders the natural expression of feeling. It is well also to see if other 
elements, such as the subjective element, enter the modern ballad, and to what extent 
these seem to be legitimately present. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


[The interesting cireumstances that led to the writing of the ‘Ancient Mariner,” one of the Lyrical 
Ballads by Coleridge and Wordsworth, are told at length in every biography of either poet, and best 
of all in Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. The poems of the collection were to be, as Coleridge says, 
“of two sorts. In the one the incidents and agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural; and 
the excellence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affections by the dramatic truth of such 
emotions as would naturally accompany such situations, supposing them real, . . .’”’ These supernatural 
elements were to be treated so as “‘to procure for these shadows of the imagination that willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith.’’] 


ARGUMENT 


H Ship having passed the Line was driven by storms to the cold Country towards the South Pole; 
Pi how pon ne she made her course to the tropical Latitude of the Great Pacific Ocean; and of 
the strange things that befell; and in what manner the Ancyent Marinere came back to his own Country. 


PART I 


An ancient Mariner It is an ancient Mariner, 

meeteth three ee And he stoppeth one of three. 

Bene Fe aneeh so ‘By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, 
; Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 


The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide, 5 
And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast is set: 

May’st hear the merry din.’ 
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The Wedding-Guest is 
spellbound by’ the eye 
of the old seafaring man, 
and constrained to hear 
his tale. 


The Mariner tells how 
the ship sailed south- 
ward with a good wind 
and fair weather, till it 
reached the Line. 


The Wedding-Guest 
heareth the bridal music ; 
but the Mariner con- 
tinueth his tale. 


The ship driven by a 
storm toward the south 
pole. 


NARRATIVE POETRY 


He holds him with his skinny hand, 
‘There was a ship,’ quoth he. 

‘Hold off! unhand me, gray-beard loon!’ 
Eftsoons! his hand dropt he. 


He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child: 
The Mariner hath his will. 


The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone: 
He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 


‘The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 


The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 


Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon —’ 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 


The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 


‘And now the STORM-BLAST came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 


With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 


1 eftsoons, forthwith. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


The land of ice, and of 
fearful sounds, where no 
living thing was to be 
seen. 


Till a great sea-bird, 
ealled the Albatross, 
came through the snow- 
fog, and was received 
with great joy and hos- 
pitality. 


And lo! the Albatross 
proveth a bird of good 
omen, and followeth the 
ship as it returned north- 
ward through fog and 
floating ice. 


The ancient Mariner in- 
hospitably killeth the 
pious bird of good omen. 
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And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 


And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around: 


It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 


Like noises in a swound! 


At length did cross an Albatross, 
Thorough the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name. 


It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us through! 


And a good south wind sprung up behind; 
The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariner’s hollo! 


In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white Moon-shine”’ 


‘God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus ! — 
Why look’st thou so?’ — ‘With my cross-bow 
I shot the ALBATROSS. 


eA Reve 


‘The Sun now rose upon the right: 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariner’s hollo! 
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His shipmates cry out 
against the ancient Mar- 
iner, for killing the bird 
of good luck. 


But when the fog cleared 
off, they justify the same, 
and thus make them- 
selves accomplices in the 
crime. 


The fair breeze contin- 
ues; the ship enters the 
Pacific Ocean, and sails 
northward, even till it 
reaches the Line. 


The ship hath been sud- 
denly becalmed. 


And the Albatross begins 
to be avenged. 


A Spirit had followed 
them; one of the invis- 
ible inhabitants of this 
planet, neither departed 
souls nor angels; con- 
cerning whom the learned 
Jew, Josephus, and the 
Platonie Constantino- 
politan, Michael Psellus, 
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And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe: 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow! 


Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 


The glorious Sun uprist : 
Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 


’Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 


That bring the fog and mist. 


The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 


The furrow followed free; 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 


’Twas sad as sad could be; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 


All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 


Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


Water, water, every where, 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, every where 
Nor any drop to drink. 


The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 


And some in dreams assured were 

Of the Spirit that plagued us so; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 
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may be consulted. They 
are very numerous, and 
there is no climate or 
element without one or 
more. 


The shipmates, in their 
sore distress, would fain 
throw the whole guilt on 
the ancient Mariner: in 
sign whereof they hang 
the dead sea-bird round 
his neck. 


The ancient Mariner be- 
holdeth a sign in the ele- 
ment afar off. 


At its nearer approach, 
it seemeth him to be a 
ship; and at a dear ran- 
som he freeth his speech 
from the bonds of thirst. 


A flash of joy; 


And horror follows. For 
can it be a ship that 
comes onward without 
wind or tide? 
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And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 

We had been choked with soot. 


Ah! well-a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


PART III 


“There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld 

A something in the sky. 


At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 


A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 


With throats unslacked, with black lips baked, 


We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 


With throats unslacked, with black lips baked, 


Agape they heard me call: 
Gramercy?! they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking all. 


See! see! (I cried) she tacks no more! 
Hither to work us weal; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel! 


The western wave was all a-flame. 

The day was wellnigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright Sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 


1Gramercy, many thanks. 
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It seemeth him but the 
skeleton of a ship. 


And its ribs are seen as 
bars on the face of the 
setting Sun. 


The Specter-W oman and 
her Death-mate, and no 
other on board the skel- 
eton ship. 


Like vessel, like crew! 


Death and Life-in-Death 
have diced for the ship’s 
crew, and she (the latter) 
winneth the ancient 
Mariner. 


No twilight within the 
courts of the Sun. 


Attherising of the Moon, 


One after another, 


His shipmates drop down 
dead. 
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And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 


Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres ? 


Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a DEATH? and are there two? 

Is DEATH that woman’s mate? 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare LIFrBE-IN-DEATH was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


The naked hulk alongside came, 
And the twain were casting dice; 
“The game is done! I’ve won! 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


I’ve won!” 


The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 
Off shot the specter-bark. 


We listened and looked sideways up! 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
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The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white; 


From the sails the dew did drip — 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 


One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too guick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 


Four times fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down one by one. 
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But Life-in-Death begins 
her work on the ancient 
Mariner. 


The Wedding-Guest 
feareth that a Spirit is 
talking to him. 


But the ancient Mariner 
assureth him of his bodily 
life, and proceedeth to re- 
late his horrible penance. 


He despiseth the crea- 
tures of the calm, 


And envieth that they 
should live, and so many 
lie dead. 


But the curse liveth for 
him in the eye of the 
dead men. 
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The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it passed me by, 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow !’ 


PART IV 


‘T fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

I fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.’ — 
“Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest ! 
This body dropt not down. 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 


The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 


I looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 


I looked to heaven, and tried to pray; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 


I closed my lids, and kept them close, 
And the balls like pulses beat ; 
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For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 


Lay like a load on my weary eye, 
And the dead were at my feet. 


The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they: 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 


An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 

A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 

Is the curse in a dead man’s eye! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 
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In his loneliness and 
fixedness he yearneth 
towards the journeying 
Moon, and the stars 
that still sojourn, yet 
still move onward; and 
everywhere the blue sky 
belongs to them, and is 
their appointed rest, and 
their native country and 
their own natural homes, 
which they enter unan- 
nounced, as lords that 
are certainly expected, 
and yet there is a silent 
joy at their arrival. 


By the light of the Moon 
he beholdeth God’s 
creatures of the great 
calm. 


Their beauty and their 
happiness. 


He blesseth them in his 
heart. 


The spell begins to break. 


By grace of the holy 
Mother, the ancient 
Mariner is refreshed with 
rain. 
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The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside — 


Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 

A still and awful red. 


Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes: 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity-on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


The selfsame moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


PART V 


‘Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rained. 


My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 
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He heareth sounds and 
seeth strange sights and 
commotions in the sky 
and the element. 


The bodies of the ship’s 
crew are inspired, and 
the ship moves on; 
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I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light — almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. 


And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 


The upper air burst into life! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen,! 

To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced between. 


And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge; 
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And the rain poured down from one black cloud; 


The Moon was at its edge. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side: 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 


The loud wind never reached the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 


They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 


The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up-blew ; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 
We were a ghastly crew. 


The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me.’ 


‘T fear thee, ancient Mariner!’ 
‘Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 
’Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 


1 sheen, shining. 
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But not by the souls of 
the men, nor by demons 
of earth or middle air, 
but by a blessed troop 
of angelic spirits, sent 
down by the invocation 
of the guardian saint. 


The lonesome _ Spirit 
from the south pole car- 
ries on the ship as far as 
the Line, in obedience to 
the angelic troop, but still 
requireth vengeance. 
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Which to their corses came again, 
But a troop of spirits blest: 


For when it dawned — they dropped their arms, 


And clustered round the mast ; 


Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 


And from their bodies passed. 


Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

I heard the skylark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 


And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 


It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


Under the keel nine fathom deep, 
From the land of mist and snow, 
The Spirit slid: and it was he 

That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 


The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she ’gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 


Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound: 
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Tt flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound. 


The pole Seine Jollow How long in that same fit I lay, 
emons, € 1nvisidble In- ° 

habitants of the element, T have not se declare 
take part in his wrong: But ere my living life returned, 
and two of them relate, I heard and in my soul discerned 


one to the other, that . * . 
penance long and heavy Two voices in the air. 


for the ancient Mariner 
hath been accorded to “Ts it he?’’ quoth one, “‘Is this the man? 


the Pol iri ; = : 5 
turneth southward.” BY him who died on cross, 
With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 


The spirit who bideth by himself 

In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.” 


The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew : 

Quoth he, ‘‘The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.” 


PART VI 


First VOICE 


“But tell me, tell me! speak again, 
Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing?” 


SECOND VOICE 


“Still as a slave before his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — 


If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.” 


First VOICE 


The Mariner hath been “But why drives on that ship so fast, 


cast into a trance; for the Without or wave or wind?” 
angelic power causeth 

the vessel to drive north- 

ward faster than human SECOND VOICE 


life could endure. f 
eh pea “The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind, 
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Thesupernatural motion 
isretarded; the Mariner 
awakes, and his penance 
begins anew. 


The curse is finally ex- 
piated. 


And the ancient Mari- 


ner beholdeth his native - 


country. 
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Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated : 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner’s trance is abated.” 


I woke, and we were sailing on 

As in a gentle weather: 

’Twas night, calm night, the Moon was high; 
The dead men stood together. 


All stood together on the deck, 
For a charnel-dungeon fitter : 
All fixed on me their stony eyes, 
That in the Moon did glitter. 


The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 


And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen — 


Like one, that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 


But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 


It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 


Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 


Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top I see? 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 
Is this mine own countree? 
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The angelic spirits leave 
the dead bodies, 


And appear in their own 
forms of light. 
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We drifted o’er the harbor-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 
“O let me be awake, my God! 
Or let me sleep alway.” 


The harbor-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the Moon. 


The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 


And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 
In crimson colors came. 


A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turned my eyes upon the deck — 
Oh, Christ! what saw I there! 


Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood! 

A man all light, a seraph-man, 

On every corse there stood. 


This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light ; 


This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart — 

No voice; but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 


But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer ; 

My head was turned perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 


The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 

J heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 


I saw a third — I heard his voice: 
It is the Hermit good! 
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The Hermit of the Wood 


Apvroacheth the ship 
with wonder. 


The ship suddenly sink- 
eth. 
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He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 


PART VII 


‘This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 
He loves to talk with marineres 

That come from a far countree. 


He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve — 
He hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak-stump. 


The skiff-boat neared: I heard them talk, 
“Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now?” 


“Strange, by my faith!” the Hermit said — 
‘““And they answered not our cheer! 

The planks look warped! and see those sails, 
How thin they are and sere! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 


Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 

My forest-brook along; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolf’s young.” 


“Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look — 
(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-feared’’ — ‘“‘Push on, push on!” 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 


The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 


Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread: 

It reached the ship, it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead. 
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The ancient Mariner is 
saved in the Pilot’s boat. 


The ancient Mariner 
earnestly entreateth the 
Hermit to shrieve him; 
and the penance of life 
falls on him. 


And ever and anon 
throughout his future life 
an agony constraineth 
him to travel from land 
to land, 
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Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 

Within the Pilot’s boat. 


Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round; 
And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 


I moved my lips — the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 


I took the oars: the Pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

“Ha! ha!”’ quoth he, ‘‘full plain I see, 
The Devil knows how to row.” 


And now, all in my own countree, 

T stood on the firm land! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 


“O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man!”’ 
The Hermit crossed his brow. 


““Say quick,’ quoth he, ‘‘I bid thee say — 


What manner of man art thou?” 


Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 


Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns. 


I pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech; 
That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 


What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding-guests are there: 
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And to teach, by his own 
example, love and rever- 
ence to all things that 
God made and loveth. 
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But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are: 

And hark the little vesper bell, 
Which biddeth me to prayer! 


O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 


O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company! — 


To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends 
And youths and maidens gay! 


Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’ 


The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 


He went like one that hath been stunned, 


And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow morn. 
[1798] 
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LUCY GRAY; OR, SOLITUDE 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


[This poem, belonging to the second edition of 
the Lyrical Ballads, illustrates the poems of the 
“other sort’’ than that of ‘The Ancient Mariner”’ 
that were to make up the collection. ‘t Mr. Words- 
worth,”’ Coleridge says, ‘*. .. was to propose to 
himself as his object, to give the charm of novelty 
to things of every day, and to excite a feeling anal- 
ogous to the supernatural.”’ ‘‘Lucy Gray, it may be 
said, tells a story of actual fact.’’] 


Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray: 
And, when I crossed the wild, 

I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 


No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 5 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 

— The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door! 


You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green; 10 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 


‘Tonight will be a stormy night — 

You to the town must go; 

And take a lantern, Child, to light 15 
Your mother through the snow.’ 


‘That, Father! will I gladly do: 

’Tis scarcely afternoon — 

The minster-clock has just struck two, 

And yonder is the moon!’ 20 


At this the father raised his hook, 
And snapped a faggot-band ; 

He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 


Not blither is the mountain roe: 25 
With many a wanton stroke 

Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 

That rises up like smoke. 


The storm came on before its time: 

She wandered up and down; 30 
And many a hill did Lucy climb: 

But never reached the town. 


The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide; 


But there was neither sound nor sight 35 
To serve them for a guide. 


At daybreak on a hill they stood 

That overlooked the moor; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from their door. 40 


They wept — and, turning homeward, cried, 
“In heaven we all shall meet ;’ 

— When in the snow the mother spied 

The print of Lucy’s feet. 


Then downwards from the steep hill’s edge 
They tracked the footmarks small; 46 
And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone-wall; 


And then an open field they crossed: 

The marks were still the same; 50 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost; 

And to the bridge they came. 


They followed from the snowy bank 

Those footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank; 55 
And further there were none! 


— Yet some maintain that to this day 

She is a living child; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 

Upon the lonesome wild. 60 


O’er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind; 

And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind. 

[1800] 


LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 
JOHN KEATS 


O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 5 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 
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I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew, 10 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 

Fast withereth too. 


‘I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful — a faery’s child; 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 15 
And her eyes were wild. 


‘I made a garland for her head, 
And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 
She look’d at me as she did love, 
And made sweet moan. 20 


‘I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sideways would she lean, and sing 
A faery’s song. 


‘She found me roots of relish sweet, 25 
And honey wild, and manna-dew, 

And sure in language strange she said — 
**T love thee true.” 


‘She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore, 30 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes, 

With kisses four. 


‘And there she lulled me asleep, 
And there I dream’d — ah! woe betide! — 
The latest dream I ever dream’d 35 
On the cold hill’s side. 


‘I saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
They cried — “‘La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!” 40 


‘I saw their starved lips in the gloom, 
With horrid warning gaped wide; 
And I awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 


‘And this is why I sojourn here, 45 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing.’ 

{1820] 


NARRATIVE 


POETRY 


PROUD MAISIE 
Sir WALTER SCOTT 


Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 
Singing so rarely. 


‘Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me?’ 

“When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.’ 


“Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly?’ 

‘The gray-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 


‘The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady. 

The owl from the steeple sing, 
““Welcome, proud lady.” ’ 

[1818] 


LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 
THOMAS CAMPBELL 


A chieftain to the Highlands bound 
Cries, ‘Boatman, do not tarry! 

And I'll give thee a silver pound, 
To row us o’er the ferry.’ 


“Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water?’ 

“Oh, I’m the chief of Ulva’s Isle, 
And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 


“And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together, 

For, should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 


“His horsemen hard behind us ride; 
Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover?’ 


Outspoke the hardy Highland wight, 
‘T’ll go, my chief! I’m ready; 

It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady: 


10 


15 


10 


15 


20 
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“And by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry; 

So, though the waves are raging white 
I'll row you o’er the ferry.’ 


By this the storm grew loud apace, 25 
The water-wraith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 


But still, as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 30 
Adown the glen rode arméd men — 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 


“O haste thee, haste!’ the lady cries, 
“Though tempests round us gather; 

T’ll meet the raging of the skies, 35 
But not an angry father.’ 


The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh! too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gathered o’er her. 40 


And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing: 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, — 
His wrath was changed to wailing. 


For sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 
His child he did discover: 46 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 


‘Come back! come back!’ he cried in grief 
Across this stormy water: 50 
‘And I’ll forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter! Oh my daughter!’ 


’T was vain: the loud waves lashed the shore, 
Return or aid preventing; 

The waters wild went o’er his child, 55 
And he was left lamenting. 

[1809] 


THE THREE FISHERS 
CHARLES KINGSLEY 


Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him 

the best, 
And the children stood watching them out 
of the town; 


For men must work, and women must weep, 5 
And there’s little to earn, and many to 
keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 
And they trimmed the lamps as the sun 
went down; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at 
the shower, 10 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged 
and brown. 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 15 
In the morning gleam as the tide went 
down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing 
their hands 
For those who will never come home to the 
town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep; 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 
[1851] 


SHAMEFUL DEATH 
WILLIAM MorrIs 


There were four of us about that bed; 
The mass-priest knelt at the side, 

I and his mother stood at the head, 
Over his feet lay the bride; 

We were quite sure that he was dead, 5 
Though his eyes were open wide. 


He did not die in the night, 

He did not die in the day, 
But in the morning twilight 

His spirit pass’d away, 10 
When neither sun nor moon was bright, 

And the trees were merely gray. 


He was not slain with the sword, 
Knight’s ax, or the knightly spear, 

Yet spoke he never a word 15 
After he came in here; 

I cut away the cord 
From the neck of my brother dear. 
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He did not strike one blow, 

For the recreants came behind, 20 
In a place where the hornbeams grow, 

A path right hard to find, 
For the hornbeam boughs swing so, 

That the twilight makes it blind. 


They lighted a great torch then, 25 
When his arms were pinion’d fast, 

Sir John the knight of the Fen, 
Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast, 

With knights threescore and ten, 
Hung brave Lord Hugh at last. 30 


I am threescore and ten, 
And my hair is all turn’d gray, 
But I met Sir John of the Fen 
Long ago on a summer day, 
And am glad to think of the moment when 
I took his life away. : 36 


I am threescore and ten, 
And my strength is mostly pass’d, 
But long ago I and my men, 
When the sky was overcast, 40 
And the smoke roll’d over the reeds of the fen, 
Slew Guy of the Dolorous Blast. 


And now, knights all of you, 
I pray you pray for Sir Hugh, 

A good knight and a true, 45 
And for Alice, his wife, pray too. 

[1858] 


SISTER HELEN 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


‘Why did you melt your waxen man, 
Sister Helen? 
Today is the third since you began.’ 
“The time was long, yet the time ran, 
Little brother.’ 5 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days today, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“But if you have done your work aright, 
Sister Helen, 
You’ll let me play, for you said I might.’ 10 
‘Be very still in your play tonight, 
Little brother.’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Third night, tonight, between Hell and Heaven!) 


‘You said it must melt ere vesper-bell, 15 
Sister Helen ; 
If now it be molten, all is well.’ 
‘Even so, — nay, peace! you cannot tell, 
Little brother.’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
O what is this, between Hell and Heaven?) 21 


‘Oh the waxen knave was plump today, 
Sister Helen; 
How like dead folk he has dropped away!’ 
‘Nay now, of the dead what can you say, 25 
Little brother?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What of the dead, between Hell and Heaven?) 


‘See, see, the sunken pile of wood, 
Sister Helen, 30 
Shines through the thinned wax red as blood!’ 
“Nay now, when looked you yet on blood, 
Little brother?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
How pale she is, between Hell and Heaven!) 35 


‘Now close your eyes, for they’re sick and sore, 
Sister Helen, 
And I'll play without the gallery door.’ 
“Aye, let me rest, — I'll lie on the floor, 
Little brother.’ 40 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What rest tonight, between Hell and Heaven?) 


“Here high up in the balcony, 
Sister Helen, 
The moon flies face to face with me.’ 45 
“Aye, look and say whatever you see, 
Little brother.’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What sight tonight, between Hell and Heaven?) 


“Outside it’s merry in the wind’s wake, 50 
Sister Helen ; 
In the shaken trees the chill stars shake.’ 
‘Hush, heard you a horse-tread as you spake, 
Little brother?’ 54 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What sound tonight, between Hell and Heaven?) 


“I hear a horse-tread, and I see, 
Sister Helen, 
Three horsemen that ride terribly.’ 
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‘Little brother, whence come the three, 60 
Little brother?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Whence should they come, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


“They come by the hill-verge from Boyne Bar, 
Sister Helen, 65 
And one draws nigh, but two are afar.’ 
“Look, look, do you know them who they are, 
Little brother?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Who should they be, between Hell and Heaven?) 


‘Oh, it’s Keith of Eastholm rides so fast, 71 
Sister Helen, 
For I know the white mane on the blast.’ 
“The hour has come, has come at last, 
Little brother!’ 75 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Her hour at last, between Hell and Heaven!) 


‘He has made a sign and called Halloo! 
Sister Helen, 
And he says that he would speak with you.’ 80 
‘Oh tell him I fear the frozen dew, 
Little brother.’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Why laughs she thus, between Hell and Heaven!) 


‘The wind is loud, but I hear him cry, 85 
Sister Helen, 
That Keith of Ewern’s like to die.’ 
‘And he and thou, and thou and I, 
Little brother.’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
And they and we, between Hell and Heaven!) 91 


‘Three days ago, on his marriage-morn, 
Sister Helen, 
He sickened, and lies since then forlorn.’ 
‘For bridegroom’s side is the bride a thorn, 95 
Little brother?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Cold bridal cheer, between Hell and Heaven!) 


‘Three days and nights he has lain abed, 
Sister Helen, 100 
And he prays in torment to be dead.’ 
‘The thing may chance, if he have prayed, 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
If he have prayed, between Hell and Heaven !) 105 


“But he has not ceased to cry today, 
Sister Helen, 
That you should take your curse away.’ 
“My prayer was heard, — he need but pray, 
Little brother!’ 110 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Shall God not hear, between Hell and Heaven ?) 


“But he says, till you take back your ban, 
Sister Helen, 
His soul would pass, yet never can.’ 115 
“Nay then, shall I slay a living man, 
Little brother?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
A living soul, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“But he calls forever on your name, 120 
Sister Helen, 
And says that he melts before a flame.’ 
“My heart for his pleasure fared the same, 
Little brother.’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Fire at the heart, between Hell and Heaven!) 126 


‘Here’s Keith of Westholm riding fast, 
Sister Helen, 
For I know the white plume on the blast.’ 
‘The hour, the sweet hour I foreéast, 130 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Is the hour sweet, between Hell and Heaven?) 


‘He stops to speak, and he stills his horse, 
Sister Helen; 185 
But his words are drowned in the wind’s 
course.’ 
‘Nay hear, nay hear, you must hear per- 
force, 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What word now heard, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 140 


‘Oh he says that Keith of Ewern’s cry, 
Sister Helen, 
Is ever to see you ere he die.’ 
‘In all that his soul sees, there am I, 
Little brother!’ 145 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
The soul’s one sight, between Hell and Heaven!) 
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‘He sends a ring and a broken coin,! 
Sister Helen, 
And bids you mind the banks of Boyne.’ ? 150 
‘What else he broke will he ever join, 
Little brother?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
No, never joined, between Hell and Heaven!) 


‘He yields you these and craves full fain, 155 
Sister Helen, 
You pardon him in his mortal pain.’ 
‘What else he took will he give again, 
Little brother?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Not twice to give, between Helland Heaven!) 161 


‘He calls your name in an agony, 
Sister Helen, 
That even dead Love must weep to see.’ 
‘Hate, born of Love, is blind as he, 165 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Love turned to hate, between Hell and Heaven!) 


‘Oh it’s Keith of Keith now that rides fast, 
Sister Helen, 170 
For I know the white hair on the blast.’ 
‘The short short hour will soon be past, 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Will soon be past, between Hell and Heaven!) 


‘He looks at me and he tries to speak, 176 
Sister Helen, 
But oh! his voice is sad and weak!’ 
“What here should the mighty Baron seek, 
Little brother?’ 180 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Ts this the end, between Hell and Heaven?) 


‘Oh his son still cries, if you forgive, 
Sister Helen, 
The body dies but the soul shall live.’ 185 
‘Fire shall forgive me as I forgive, 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
As she forgives, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“Oh he prays you, as his heart would rive, 
Sister Helen, 191 
To save his dear son’s soul alive.’ 
1a broken coin. A coin cut or broken, one part to be 


kept by each person, was sometimes a pledge of betrothal. 
“bids... Boyne. Perhaps referring to troth, sometimes 


‘Fire cannot slay it, it shall thrive, 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Alas, alas, between Hell and Heaven!) 196 


‘He cries to you, kneeling in the road, 
Sister Helen, 
To go with him for the love of God!’ 
‘The way is long to his son’s abode, 200 
Little brother.’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
The way is long, between Hell and Heaven!) 


‘A lady’s here, by a dark steed brought, 
: Sister Helen, 205 
So darkly clad, I saw her not.’ 
“See her now or never see aught, 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother; 
What more to see, between Hell and Heaven?) 


‘Her hood falls back, and the moon shines 
fair, 211 
Sister Helen, 
On the Lady of Ewern’s golden hair.’ 
“Blest hour of my power and her despair, 
Little brother!’ 215 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Hour blest and bann’d, between Heil and 
Heaven!) 


“Pale, pale her cheeks, that in pride did glow, 
Sister Helen, 
*Neath the bridal-wreath three days ago.’ 220 
“One morn for pride and three days for woe, 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days, three nights, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“Her clasped hands stretch from her bending 
head, 225 


: Sister Helen ; 
With the loud wind’s wail her sobs are 


wed.’ 
“What wedding-strains hath her bridal-bed, 
Little brother?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What strain but death’s, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 231 
pledged, as in the case of Burns and ‘‘ Highland Mary” 


(Mary Campbell), by standing on opposite sides of a 
brook, dipping hands in the water, and exchanging Bibles, 
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‘She may not speak, she sinks in a swoon, 
; Sister Helen, — 
She lifts her lips and gasps on the moon.’ 
“Oh! might I but hear her soul’s blithe tune, 
Little brother!’ 236 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Her woe’s dumb cry, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“They’ve caught her to Westholm’s saddle- 
bow, 

Sister Helen, 240 
And her moonlit hair gleams white in its flow.’ 
“Let it turn whiter than winter snow, 

Little brother!’ 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Woe-withered gold, between Hell and Heaven!) 


‘O Sister Helen, you heard the bell, 246 
Sister Helen! 
More loud than the vesper-chime it fell.’ 
‘No vesper-chime, but a dying knell, 
Little brother!’ 250 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
His dying knell, between Hell and Heaven!) 


‘Alas! but I fear the heavy sound, 
Sister Helen; 
Is it in the sky or in the ground?’ 255 
‘Say, have they turned their horses round, 
Little brother?’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
What would she more, between Hell and 


Heaven?) 


‘They have raised the old man from his knee, 
Sister Helen, 261 
And they ride in silence hastily.’ 
‘More fast the naked soul doth flee, 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
The naked soul, between Hell and Heaven!) 266 


‘Flank to flank are the three steeds gone, 
Sister Helen, 
But the lady’s dark steed goes alone.’ 
‘And lonely her bridegroom’s soul hath flown, 
Little brother.’ 271 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
The lonely ghost, between Hell and Heaven!) 


‘Oh the wind is sad in the iron chill, 
Sister Helen, 275 


And weary sad they look by the hill.’ 


“But he and I are sadder still, 
Little brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Most sad of all, between Hell and Heaven!) 280 


“See, see, the wax has dropped from its place, 
Sister Helen, 
And the flames are winning up apace!’ 
“Yet here they burn but for a space, 
Little brother!’ 285 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Here for a space, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“Ah! what white thing at the door has cross’d, 
Sister Helen? 
Ah! what is this that sighs in the frost?’ 290 
‘A soul that’s lost as mine is lost, 
Little brother!’ 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Lost, lost, all lost, between Heli and Heaven!) 
[1853, 1870] 


THE BALLAD OF JUDAS ISCARIOT 
ROBERT BUCHANAN 


’Twas the body of Judas Iscariot 
Lay in the Field of Blood; 

’Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Beside the body stood. 


Black was the earth by night, 
And black was the sky; 

Black, black were the broken clouds, 
Tho’ the red Moon went by. 


ou 


’T was the body of Judas Iscariot 

Strangled and dead lay there; 10 
’T was the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Looked on it in despair. 


The breath of the World came and went 
Like a sick man’s in rest; 

Drop by drop on the World’s eyes 15 
The dews fell cool and blest. 


Then the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Did make a gentle moan — 
*T will bury underneath the ground 
My flesh and blood and bone. 20 


‘I will bury deep beneath the soil, 
Lest mortals look thereon, 
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And when the wolf and raven come 
The body will be gone! 


‘The stones of the field are sharp as steel, 
And hard and cold, God wot; 

And I must bear my body hence 
Until I find a spot!’ 


’Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
So grim, and gaunt, and gray, 
Raised the body of Judas Iscariot, 

And carried it away. 


And as he bare it from the field 
Its touch was cold as ice, 

And the ivory teeth within the jaw 
Rattled aloud, like dice. 


As the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Carried its load with pain, 

The Eye of Heaven, like a lanthorn’s eye, 
Opened and shut again. 


Half he walked, and half he seemed 
Lifted on the cold wind; 

He did not turn, for chilly hands 
Were pushing from behind. 


The first place that he came unto 
It was the open wold, 

And underneath were prickly whins,! 
And a wind that blew so cold. 


The next place that he came unto 
It was a stagnant pool, 

And when he threw the body in 
It floated light as wool. 


He drew the body on his back, 
And it was dripping chill, 

And the next place that he came unto 
Was a Cross upon a hill. 


A Cross upon the windy hill, 
And a Cross on either side, 
Three skeletons that swing thereon, 
Who had been crucified. 


And on the middle cross-bar sat 
A white Dove slumbering ; 
Dim it sat in the dim light, 
With its head beneath its wing. 


1 whins, coarse furze plants. 
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And underneath the middle Cross 65 
A grave yawned wide and vast, 

But the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Shivered, and glided past. 


The fourth place that he came unto 

It was the Brig of Dread, 70 
And the great torrents rushing down 

Were deep, and swift and red. 


He dared not fling the body in 
For fear of faces dim, 

And arms were waved in the wild water 75 
To thrust it back to him. 


’T was the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Turned from the Brig of Dread, 

And the dreadful foam of the wild water 
Had splashed the body red. 80 


For days and nights he wandered on, 
Upon an open plain, 

And the days went by like blinding mist, 
And the nights like rushing rain. 


For days and nights he wandered on, 85 
All thro’ the Wood of Woe; 

And the nights went by like moaning wind, 
And the days like drifting snow. 


’Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Came with a weary face — 90 
Alone, alone, and all alone, 

Alone in a lonely place! 


He wandered east, he wandered west, 
And heard no human sound; 

For months and years, in grief and tears, 95 
He wandered round and round. 


For months and years, in grief and tears, 
He walked the silent night ; 
Then the soul of Judas Iscariot 


Perceived a far-off light. 100 


A far-off light across the waste, 
As dim as dim might be, 

That came and went like the lighthouse gleam 
On a black night at sea. 


’Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 


105 
‘Crawled to the distant gleam; ; 


1 Brig, bridge. 
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And the rain came down, and the rain was 
blown 
Against him with a scream. 


For days and nights he wandered on, 
Pushed on by hands behind; 110 
And the days went by like black, black rain, 
And the nights like rushing wind. 


’T was the soul of Judas Iscariot, 
Strange, and sad, and tall 

Stood all alone at dead of night 115 
Before a lighted hall. 


And the wold was white with snow, 
And his foot-marks black and damp, 

And the ghost of the silver Moon arose, 
Holding her yellow lamp. 120 


And the icicles were on the eaves, 
And the walls were deep with white, 

And the shadows of the guests within 
Passed on the window light. 


The shadows of the wedding guests 125 
Did strangely come and go, 

And the body of Judas Iscariot 
Lay stretched along the snow. 


The body of Judas Iscariot 

Lay stretched along the snow; 130 
’Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Ran swiftly to and fro. 


To and fro, and up and down, 
He ran so swiftly there, 

As round and round the frozen pole 135 
Glideth the lean white bear. 


’Twas the Bridegroom sat at the table-head, 
And the lights burnt bright and clear — 

‘Oh, who is that?’ the Bridegroom said, 
‘Whose weary feet I hear?’ 140 


’T was one looked from the lighted hall, 
And answered soft and slow, 

‘It is a wolf runs up and down 
With a black track in the snow.’ 


The Bridegroom in his robe of white 145 
Sat at the table-head — 

‘Oh, who is that who moans without?’ 
The blessed Bridegroom said. 


*Twas one looked from the lighted hall, 

And answered fierce and low, 150 
‘Tis the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Gliding to and fro.’ 


*Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Did hush itself and stand, 

And saw the Bridegroom at the door 155 
With a light in his hand. 


The Bridegroom stood in the open door, 
And he was clad in white, 
And far within the Lord’s Supper 
Was spread so broad and bright. 160 


The Bridegroom shaded his eyes and looked, 
And his face was bright to see — 

“What dost thou here at the Lord’s Supper 
With thy body’s sins?’ said he. 


’T was the soul of Judas Iscariot 165 
Stood black, and sad, and bare — 

‘I have wandered many nights and days; 
There is no light elsewhere.’ 


’Twas the wedding guests cried out within, 
And their eyes were fierce and bright — 170 
‘Scourge the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Away into the night!’ 


The Bridegroom stood in the open door, 
And he waved hands still and slow, 

And the third time that he waved his hands 175 
The air was thick with snow. 


And of every flake of falling snow, 
Before it touched the ground, 

There came a dove, and a thousand doves 
Made sweet sound. 180 


’Twas the body of Judas Iscariot 
Floated away full fleet, 

And the wings of the doves that bare it off 
Were like its winding-sheet. 


’Twas the Bridegroom stood at the open 
door, 185 
And beckoned, smiling sweet ; 
’Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Stole in, and fell at his feet. 


‘The Holy Supper is spread within, 

And the many candles shine, 190 
And I have waited long for thee 

Before I poured the wine!’ 
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The supper wine is poured at last, 
The lights burn bright and fair, 

Iscariot washes the Bridegroom’s feet, 195 
And dries them with his hair. 


A BALLAD OF HEAVEN! 
JOHN DAVIDSON 


He wrought at one great work for years; 
The world passed by with lofty look: 

Sometimes his eyes were dashed with tears; 
Sometimes his lips with laughter shook. 


His wife and child went clothed in rags, 5 
And in a windy garret starved: 

He trod his measures on the flags, 
And high on heaven his music carved. 


Wistful he grew but never feared ; 

For always on the midnight skies 10 
His rich orchestral score appeared 

In stars and zones and galaxies. 


He thought to copy down his score: 
The moonlight was his lamp: he said, 
‘Listen, my love’; but on the floor, 15 
His wife and child were lying dead. 


Her hollow eyes were open wide; 

He deemed she heard with special zest : 
Her death’s-head infant coldly eyed 

The desert of her shrunken breast. 20 


‘Listen, my love; my work is done; 
I tremble as I touch the page 

To sign the sentence of the sun 
And crown the great eternal age. 


‘The slow adagio? begins; 25 
The winding-sheets are raveled out 

That swathe the minds of men, the sins 
That wrap their rotting souls about, 


‘The dead are heralded along; 

With silver trumps and golden drums, 30 
And flutes and oboes, keen and strong, 

My brave andante ’ singing comes. 


“Then like a python’s sumptuous dress 
The frame of things is cast away,‘ 

And out of Time’s obscure distress 35 
The thundering scherzo ® crashes Day. 
1Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 

New York, and John Lane, The Bodley Head Limited, 


London. 2 adagio, a leisurely movement in a compli- 
cated musical piece. 3 andante, a moderate movement. 


‘For three great orchestras I hope 
My mighty music shall be scored: 

On three high hills they shall have scope 
With heaven’s vault for a sounding-board. 


‘Sleep well, love; let your eyelids fall; 41 
Cover the child; good-night, andif ... 
What? Speak .. . the traitorous end of all! 

Both . . . cold and hungry . . . cold and 
stiff! 
‘But no, God means us well, I trust: 45 


Dear ones, be happy, hope is nigh: 
We are too young to fall to dust, 
And too unsatisfied to die.’ 


“He lifted up against his breast 

The woman’s body stark and wan, 50 
And to her withered bosom prest 

The little skin-clad skeleton. 


“You see you are alive,’ he cried. 
He rocked them gently to and fro. 

‘No, no, my love, you have not died; 55 
Nor you, my little fellow; no.’ 


Long in his arms he strained his dead 
And crooned an antique lullaby ; 
Then laid them on the lowly bed, 
And broke down with a doleful ery. 60 


“The love, the hope, the blood, the brain, 
Of her and me, the budding life, 

And my great music — all in vain! 
My unscored work, my child, my wife! 


“We drop into oblivion, 65 
And nourish some suburban sod: 

My work, this woman, this my son, 
Are now no more: there is no God. 


“The world’s a dustbin; we are due, 
And death’s cart waits: be life accurst !’ 
He stumbled down beside the two, 1 
And clasping them, his great heart burst. 


Straightway he stood at heaven’s gate, 
Abashed and trembling for his sin: 

I trow he had not long to wait, 15 
For God came out and let him in. 


And then there ran a radiant pair, 
Ruddy with haste and eager-eyed 


‘like...away. Reference is to the casting of its skin by 
a serpent. 5 scherzo, a light, gay movement. 
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To meet him first upon the stair — 
His wife and- child beatified. 80 


They clad him in a robe of light, 
And gave him heavenly food to eat; 
Great seraphs praised him to the height, 
Archangels sat about his feet. 


God, smiling, took him by the hand, 85 
And led him to the brink of heaven : 

He saw where systems whirling stand, 
Where galaxies like snow are driven. 


Dead silence reigned; a shudder ran 
Through space; Time furled his wearied 
wings ; 90 
A slow adagio then began 
Sweetly resolving troubled things. 


The dead were heralded along: 
As if with drums and trumps of flame, 
And flutes and oboes keen and strong, 95 
A brave andante singing came. 


Then like a python’s sumptuous dress 
The frame of things was cast away, 
And out of Time’s obscure distress 
The conquering scherzo thundered Day. 


He doubted; but God said, ‘Even so; 101 
Nothing is lost that’s wrought with tears: 
The music that you made below 
Is now the music of the spheres.’ 


THE BALLAD OF MOLL MAGEE! 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


Come round me, little childer ; 
There, don’t fling stones at me 
Because I mutter as I go; 

But pity Moll Magee. 


My man was a poor fisher 5 
With shore lines in the say; 

My work was saltin’ herrings 

The whole of the long day. 


And sometimes from the saltin’ shed, 
I scarce could drag my feet 10 
Under the blessed moonlight, 
Along the pebbly street. 
1From William Butler Yeats’s Poetical Works, Vol. I. 


Copyright, 1917, by The Macmillan Company. Re- 
printed by permission. 


I'd always been but weakly, 
And my baby was just born; 
A neighbor minded her by day, 
I minded her till morn. 


I lay upon my baby; 

Ye little childer dear, 

I looked on my cold baby 

When the morn grew frosty and clear. 


A weary woman sleeps so hard! 

My man grew red and pale, 

And gave me money, and bade me go 
To my own place Kinsale. 


He drove me out and shut the door, 
And gave his curse to me; 

I went away in silence, 

No neighbor could I see. 


The windows and the doors were shut, 
One star shone faint and green; 

The little straws were turnin’ round 
Across the bare boreen.! 


I went away in silence: 
Beyond old Martin’s byre ” 
I saw a kindly neighbor 
Blowin’ her mornin’ fire. 


She drew from me my story — 

My money’s all used up, 

And still, with pityin’, scornin’ eye, 
She gives me bite and sup. 


She says my man will surely come, 
And fetch me home agin; 

But always, as I’m movin’ round, 
Without doors or within, 


Pilin’ the wood or pilin’ the turf, 
Or goin’ to the well, 

I’m thinkin’ of my baby 

And keenin’ to mysel’. 


And sometimes I am sure she knows 
When, openin’ wide His door, 

God lights the stars, His candles, 
And looks upon the poor. 


So now, ye little childer, 

Ye won’t fling stones at me; 

But gather with your shinin’ looks 
And pity Moll Magee. 

[1889] 


1 boreen, lane. 2 byre, cow house. 
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Men have always loved to hear stories and will always love to hear them. Through 
these literature makes one of its first and strongest appeals, for in narrative it supplies 
what the mass of men turn to literature for — entertainment, diversion, and relaxa- 
tion. The majority of persons who can read go no farther on their excursion into the 
domain of literary art than simple narrative. Those who do go farther, reach the 
higher satisfactions of literature only after passing through an era of enjoyment of 
simple tales and stories. 

The reason for interest in narratives is not hard to find. One of the great interests 
of men is other men. We all like to experience, vicariously, another person’s joy, 
to share his ambitions and even his pain. The tale of heroism never wants and never 
will want an audience, whether weapons be swords or flying-machines, or the enemy 
be dragons or bacilli. There is nothing that quite so much interests us as this struggle 
we are all in, — this game of life. In narrative literature we see ourselves, dwarfed or 
magnified ; we live over again or we anticipate real life. Stories set our imagination 
free and allow us, in that imagination, a wider range of emotions than we could ever 
otherwise experience. No other form of art has so influenced us for good or bad as 
literature in the form of the narrative. 

A poetical tale is a narrative poem consisting usually of a single series of connected 
events. These events are simple, and generally do not form a plot. It is easy to see 
how this type developed in literature, for it is but an extension of the long ballad like 
“The Hunting of the Cheviot.’”’ Asit has developed it has gone through various stages, 
yet it has the faculty of often coming back in style or material to a former manner. 
This shows its vitality. Of course its success will always lie in its convincingness in 
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respect to either fact or imagination, in the reality of its characters, and in the vitality 
of their experiences. 

In the study of these tales it may well be inquired what changes the type has 
passed through in its long history from Chaucer to Masefield — what interests, 
whether of incident or character, have been mainly prominent from time to time; 
from what circles of society the tale has successively drawn its material, and how and 
why it has often gone a long way back for its theme, as in the ‘Morte d’Arthur” and 
in ‘‘Balder Dead”; what range it covers, from the dramatic and subtle ‘** Defence of 
Guenevere” to the homely tale of ‘‘The Code.’ It will be well to account for the fact 
that through long stretches of English literary history the type has almost disap- 
peared and to determine through what demands it has again come to light, and 
what it is in art or life that makes the tales of our own day so different from those 


of our grandfathers’ day. 


THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


[The story of the cock and the fox is exceedingly 
ancient, like many of the bird and beast fables 
such as those of AtNsop. This makes it scarcely 
less the author’s, however, since the original from 
which Chaucer worked was doubtless ‘‘The Cock 
and the Fox,” a poetical fable of thirty-eight lines 
by Marie de France, a French poetess of the first 
part of the thirteenth century. In such tales as 
this of Chaucer, English story-telling is seen to 
have one of its origins in the popular satiric, and 
often comic, French fabliau of the Middle Ages, 
which flourished beside the more aristocratic ro- 
mance. | 


Here bigynneth the Nonne Preestes Tale of the Cok 
and Hen, Chauntecleer and Pertelote 


A povre widwe somdel ! stope in age, 

Was whilom dwellyng in a narwe cotage, 

Biside a grove, stondyng in a dale. 

This widwe, of which I telle yow my tale, 

Sin thilke 2 day that she was last a wyf, 5 

In pacience ladde a ful simple lyf, 

For litel was hir catel * and hir rente; 

By housbondrie of such as God hir sente, 

She fond ¢ hirself, and eek hir doghtren two. 

Three large sowes hadde she, and namo, 10 

Three kyn and eek a sheep that highte® 
Malle. 

Ful sooty was hir bour, and eek hir halle, 

In which she eet ful many a sclendre meel. 

Of poynaunt sauce hir neded never a deel. 


2 thilke, that. 3 catel, goods, 


1 somdel, somewhat. ‘ 
5 highte, was called. 


chattels. 4 fond, provided for. 


No deyntee morsel passed thurgh hir throte, 
Hir diete was accordant to hir cote. 16 
Repleccioun ne made hir never syk; 
Attempree dyete was al hir phisyk, 

And exercise, and hertes suffisaunce. 

The goute lette + hir nothing for to daunce, 
Ne poplexye ? shente * nat hir heed; 21 
No wyn ne drank she, neither whit ne reed; 
Hir bord was served most with whit and blak, 
Milk and broun breed, in which she fond no 


lak, 
Seynd4* bacoun, and somtyme an ey® or 
tweye, i 25 


For she was as it were a maner deye.® 

A yerd she hadde, enclosed al aboute 

With stikkes, and a drye dich with-oute, 

In which she hadde a cok, hight 7 Chaunte- 
cleer, 

In al the land of crowing nas $ his peer. 30 

His vois was merier than the merye orgon 

On messe-dayes that in the chirche gon; 

Wel sikerer ® was his crowing in his logge, 

Than is a clokke, or an abbey orlogge. 

By nature knew he ech ascencioun 35 

Of equinoxial in thilke toun ; 

For whan degrees fiftene were ascended,” 

Than crew he, that it mighte nat ben amended. 

2 poplexye, apoplexy. 3 shente, 

hurt. 4 seynd, broiled. Sey,egg.  %deye, dairymaid. 

7 hight, called. 8 mas, was not. ® sikerer, surer. 

10 degrees fiftene were ascended. Each fifteen degrees of 

the earth’s revolution, or of the sun’s ascension, counts 

one hour. These periods the cock marked more surely 

than did the abbey clock. The exact astronomical ex- 


planation — somewhat technical — the student can find 
in any fully annotated edition of the tale. 


1 Jette, hindered. 
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His comb was redder than the fyn coral, 
And batailed, as it were a castel-wal. 40 
His bile was blak, and as the jeet it shoon; 
Lyk asur were his legges, and his toon ; 
His nayles whytter than the lilie flour, 
And lyk the burned gold was his colour. 
This gentil cok hadde in his governaunce 45 
Sevene hennes, for to doon al his plesaunce, 
Whiche were his sustres and his paramours, 
And wonder lyk to him, as of colours. 
Of whiche the faireste hewed on hir throte 
Was cleped ! faire damoysele Pertelote. 50 
Curteys she was, discreet, and debonaire, 
And compaignable, and bar hir-self so faire, 
Syn thilke day that she was seven night old, 
That trewely she hath the herte in hold 
Of Chauntecleer loken in every lith ?; 55 
He loved hir so, that wel was him therwith. 
But such a joye was it to here hem synge, 
Whan that the brighte sonne gan to springe, 
In swete accord, ‘ My lief is faren in londe.’ § 
For thilke tyme, as I have understonde, 60 
Bestes and briddes coude speke and synge. 
And so bifel, that in a daweninge, 
As Chauntecleer among his wyves alle 
Sat on his perche, that was in the halle, 
And next hym sat this faire Pertelote, 65 
This Chauntecleer gan gronen in his throte, 
As man that in his dreem is drecched ‘ sore. 
And whan that Pertelote thus herde hym rore, 
She was agast, and seyde, ‘O herte deere, 
What eyleth yow, to gronein this manere? 70 
Ye been a verray sleper, fy for shame!’ 
And he answerde and seyde thus, ‘Madame, 
I pray yow, that ye take it nat agrief: 
By God, me mette > I was in swich meschief 
Right now, that yet myn herte is sore afright. 
Now God,’ quod he, ‘my swevene rede aright, 
And keep my body out of foul prisoun! 77 
Me mette, how that I romed up and doun 
Withinne our yerde, wher as I saugh a beste, 
Was lyk an hound, and wolde han maad 
areest 80 
Upon my body, and wolde han had me deed. 
His colour was bitwixe yelwe and reed; 
And tipped was his tail, and bothe his eres — 
With blak, unlyk the remenant of his heres; 
His snowte smal, with glowing eyen tweye. 85 


1 cleped, called. 2loken . . . lith, locked in every 
limb. %*My lief . . . londe,’ ‘‘My beloved is gone 
away,” probably part of a popular song of the time. 
4 drecched, troubled. 5 mette, dreamed. 


Yet of his look for fere almost I deye; 
This caused me my groning, douteles.’ 
‘Avoy!’ quod she, ‘fy on yow, herteles!! 
Allas!’ quod she, ‘for, by that God above, 
Now han ye lost myn herte and al my love; 
I can nat love a coward, by my feith. 91 
For certes, what so any womman seith, 
We alle desiren if it myghte be, 
To han housbondes hardy, wise, and free, 
And secree, and no nigard, ne nofool, . 95 
Ne him that is agast of every tool,? 
Ne noon avauntour, by that God above! 
How dorste ye seyn for shame unto your love, 
That any thing mighte make yow aferd? 
Have ye no mannes herte, and hana berd? 100 
Allas! and conne ye been agast of swevenis*? 
Nothyng, God wot, but vanitee, in sweven is. 
Swevenes engendren of replecciouns, 
And ofte of fume, and of complecciouns, 104 
Whan humours been to habundant in a wight. 
Certes this dreem, which ye han met tonight, 
Cometh of the grete superfluitee 4 
Of youre rede colera,® pardee, 
Which causeth folk to dremen in here dremes 
Of arwes, and of fir with rede lemes,® 110 
Of grete’ bestes, that they wol hem bite, 
Of contek,’ and of whelpes grete and lyte; 
Right as the humour of malencolye ® 
Causeth ful many a man, in sleep, to erye, 
For fere of blake beres, or boles blake, 115 
Or elles, blake develes wole hym take. 
Of othere humours coude I telle also, 
That werken many a man in sleep ful wo; 
But I wol passe as lightly as I can. 119 
“Lo Caton, which that was so wys a man, 
Seyde he nat thus, ne do no fors of " dremes? 
Now, sire,’ quod she, ‘whan we flee fro the 
bemes, 
For Goddes love, as tak som laxatyf; 
Up peril of my soule, and of my lyf, 
I counseille yow the beste, I wol nat lye, 125 
That bothe of colere, and of malencolye 
1 herteles, cowardly. 2 fool, weapon. 3 swevenis, 
dreams. 4 swevenes ... superfluitee. The lines refer to 
the medieval beliefs that dreams are engendered by over- 
eating, by vapors from the stomach, and by temperament 
(complexion) of the body when one of the bodily fluids 
becomes too abundant. The complete explanation, involv- 
ing ancient physiological theories, isinteresting. 5 colera, 
sanguine (red) humor, or temperament. Some MSS. have 
red for “rede.” 8 lemes, gleams. 7 grete, great. 8 contek, con- 
test. 9 malencolye, “black bile.’’ In medieval physiology, 
an imaginary secretion of the body; its overabundance 


produced the atrabiliar temperament. 10 Caton, Diony- 
sius Cato. 1. do no fors of, pay no heed to. 
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Ye purge yow; and for ye shul nat tarie, 

Though in this toun is noon apotecarie, 

I shal my-self to herbes techen yow, 

That shul ben for your hele, and for your 
prow !; 130 

And in our yerd tho 2 herbes shal I fynde, 

The whiche han of here propretee, by kynde, 

To purgen yow binethe, and eek above. 

Forget not this, for Goddes owene love! 

Ye been ful colerik of compleccioun. 135 

Ware 3 the sonne in his ascencioun 

Ne fynde yow nat repleet of humours hote; 

And if it do, I dar wel leye‘ a grote, 

That ye shul have a fevere terciane,° 

Or an agu, that may be youre bane. 140 

A day or two ye shul have digestyves 

Of wormes, er ye take your laxatyves, 

Of lauriol, centaure, and fumetere, 

Or elles of ellebor, that groweth there, 

Of catapuce, or of gaytres beryis,‘ 145 

Of erbe yve, growyng in our yerd, ther mery 
is; 

Pekke hem up right as they growe, and ete 
hem in. 

Be mery, housbond, for your fader kyn! 

Dredeth 7 no dreem; I can say yow namore.’ 

“Madame,’ quod he, ‘graunt mercy® of your 

lore. 150 

But natheles, as touchyng daun Catoun, 

That hath of wisdom such a gret renoun, 

Though that he bad no dremes for to drede, 

By God, men may in olde bokes rede 

Of many a man, more of auctoritee 155 

Than ever Caton was, so moot I thee,° 

That al the revers seyn of his sentence,!? 

And han wel founden by experience, 

That dremes ben significaciouns, 

As wel of Ioye as of tribulaciouns 160 

That folk enduren in this lyf present. 

Ther nedeth make of this noon argument; 

The verray preve sheweth it in dede. 

Oon of the gretteste auctours that men rede 

Seith thus, that whilom “ two felawes wente 

On pilgrimage, in a ful good entente; 166 

And happed so, they come into a toun, 

Wher as ther was swich congregacioun 


1 prow, profit. 2 tho, those. 3 Ware, beware (im- 
perative). 4 leye, wager. 5 terciane, tertian. 
6lauriol . . . gaytres beryis, spurge laurel, knapweed, fu- 
matory, hellebore, spurge, dogberry berries, — all used as 
herb medicines. 7 Dredeth, dread (imperative). 8 graunt 
mercy, great thanks. 9 thee, prosper. 10 sentence, 
opinion, Ml whilom, once. 


Of peple, and eek so streit of herbergage,! 
That they ne founde as muche as 0 cotage, 170 
In which they bothe mighte y-logged be. 
Wherfor they mosten, of necessitee, 

As for that night, departen compaignye; 

And ech of hem goth to his hostelrye, 

And took his loggyng as it wolde falle.2 175 
That oon of hem was logged in a stalie, 

Fer in a yerd, with oxen of the plough; 

That other man was logged wel y-nough, 

As was his aventure, or his fortune, : 
That us governeth alle as in commune. 180 
And so bifel, that, long er it were day, 

This man mette ? in his bed, ther-as he lay, 
How that his felawe gan up-on hym calle, 
And seyde, “‘Allas! for in an oxes stalle 

This night I shal be mordred ther ‘ I lye. 
Now help me, dere brother, or I dye; 186 
In alle haste com to me,” he sayde. 

This man out of his sleep for fere abrayde 5; 
But whan that he was wakned of his sleep, 
He turned him, and took of this no keep §; 
Him thoughte his dreem nas but a vanitee. 
Thus twyés in his sleping dremed he. 192 
And atte thridde tyme yet his felawe 

Com, as hym thoughte, and seide, “I am now 


slawe; 
Bihold my bloody woundes, depe and wyde! 
Arys up erly in the morwe-tyde, 196 


And at the west gate of the toun,”’ quod he, 
““A carte ful of donge ther shaltow see, 

In which my body is hid ful prively ; 

Do thilke carte arresten boldely. 200 
My gold caused my mordre, sooth 7 to sayn”’; 
And tolde hym every poynt how he was slayn, 
With a ful pitous face, pale of hewe. 

And truste wel, his dreem he fond ful trewe; 
For on the morwe, as sone as it was day, 205 
To his felawes in he took the way; 

And whan that he cam to this oxes stalle, 
After his felawe he bigan to calle. 

The hostiler answerde hym anon, 

And seyde, ‘‘Sire, your felawe is agon, 210 
As sone as day he wente out of the toun.” 
This man gan fallen in suspecioun, 
Remembring on his dremes that he mette, 
And forth he goth, no lenger wolde he lette,’ 
Unto the west gate of the toun, andfond 215 
A dong-carte, as it were to donge lond, 

2 falle, happen. 


5 abrayde, started up. 
8 lette, delay. 


1 herbergage, harborage, shelter. 
3 mette, dreamed. 4 ther, where. 
6 keep, care. 7 sooth, truth. 
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That was arrayed ! in that same wyse 

As ye han herd the dede man devyse; 

And with an hardy herte he gan to crye 

Vengeaunce and justice of this felonye: — 220 

““My felawe mordred is this same night, 

And in this carte he lyth gapyng upright.” 

I crye out on the ministres,’”’ quod he, 

“That sholden kepe and reulen this citee; 

Harrow! allas! her lyth my felawe slayn!”’ 

What sholde I more un-to this tale sayn? 

The peple out-sterte, and cast the cart to 
grounde, 227 

And in the middel of the dong they founde 

The dede man that mordred was al newe. 

‘O blisful God, that art so just and trewe! 230 
Lo, how that thou biwreyest * mordre alway! 
Mordre wol out, that se we day by day. 
Mordre is so wlatsom 4 and abhominable 
To God, that is so just and resonable, 

That he ne wol nat suffre it heled ° be; 235 

Though it abyde a yeer, or two, or three, 

Mordre wol out, this my conclusioun. 

And right anoon, ministres of that toun 

Han hent® the carter, and so sore hym pyned,’ 

And eek the hostiler so sore engyned,* 240 

That thay biknewe ® hir wikkednesse anoon, 

And were an-hanged by the nekke-boon. 

“Here may men seen that dremes been to 

drede.!° 

And certes, in the same book I rede, 

Right in the nexte chapitre after this, 245 

(I gabbe 1! nat, so have I joye or blis,) 

Two men that wolde han passed over see, 

For certeyn cause, into a fer contree, 

If that the wind ne hadde been contrarie, 

That made hem in a citee for to tarie, 250 

That stood ful mery upon an haven-syde. 

But on a day, agayn the even-tyde, 

The wynd gan chaunge, and blew right as hem 
leste. 

Jolif and glad they wente un-to hir reste, 

And casten hem ful erly for to saille; 255 

But to that oo man fel a greet mervaille. 

That oon of hem, in slepyng as he lay, 

Him mette a wonder dreem, agayn the day; 

Him thoughte a man stood by his beddes 
syde, 259 

And him comaunded, that he sholde abyde, 


larrayed, prepared. 29gapyng upright, flat on his 
back. 3 biwreyest, betrayest. 4 wlatsom, loathsome. 
5 heled, hidden. 6 hent, seized. 7 pyned, tortured. 
‘ engyned, racked. 9 biknewe, confessed. 10 to drede, 
to be feared. 1 gabbe, lie. 


And seyde hym thus, ‘If thou to-morwe wende, 

Thou shalt be dreynt; my tale is at an ende.”’ 

He wook, and tolde his felawe what he mette, 

And preyde hym his viage for to lette; 

As for that day, he preyde hym to abyde. 265 

His felawe, that lay by his beddes side, 

Gan for to laughe, and scorned him ful faste. 

“No dreem,’”’ quod he, ‘““may so myn herte 

agaste, 

That I wol lette for to do my thynges. 

I sette not a straw by thy dremynges, 270 

For swevenes ! been but vanitees and japes. 

Men dreme al-day of owles or of apes, 

And eek of many a mase ” therwithal; 

Men dreme of thing that nevere was ne shal. 

But sith I see that thou wolt heer abyde, 275 

And thus for-sleuthen ’ wilfully thy tyde,‘* 

God wot it reweth me; and have good day.” 

And thus he took his leve, and wente his way. 

But er that he hadde halfe his cours y-seyled, 

Noot I nat why, ne what mischauncee it eyled, 

But casuelly the shippes botme rente, 281 

And ship and man under the water wente 

In sighte of othere shippes it biside, 

That with hem seyled at the same tyde. 

And therfor, faire Pertelote so dere, 285 

By swiche ensamples olde maistow lere,°® 

That no man sholde been to recchelees 

Of dremes, for I sey thee, doutelees, 

That many a dreem ful sore is for to drede. 
“Lo, in the lyf of seynt Kenelm,® I rede, 290 

That was Kenulphus’ § sone, the noble king 

Of Mercenrike,? how Kenelm mette a thing; 

A lyte er he was mordred, on a day, 

His mordre in his avisioun he say.® 

His norice hym expouned every del 295 

His sweven, and bad hym for to kepe hym wel 

For traisoun®; but he nas but seven yeer old, 

And therfore litel tale hath he told 1° 

Of any dreem, so holy was his herte. 

By God, I hadde lever than my sherte 300 

That ye had rad his legende, as have I. 

Dame Pertelote, I sey yow trewely, 

Macrobeus,!! that writ the avisioun 

In Affrike of the worthy Cipioun,” 


1 swevenes, dreams. 2mase, fancy. 3 for-sleuthen, lose 
through sloth. 4 tyde, time. 5 lere, learn. 6 Kenelm, 
Kenulphus. Kenulph died about 819. 7 Mercenrike, 
Mercia. say, saw. 9% For traisoun, for [fear of] treason. 
10 Uitel tale... told, little heed had he taken. (His murder 
was disclosed by supernatural means.) 11 Macrobeus, 
who edited Cicero’s Dream of Scipio. 12 Cipioun, 
Scipio Africanus (the younger). 


THE TALE AT 


Affermeth dremes, and seith that they been 
Warning of thinges that men after seen. 306 
And forthermore, I pray yow looketh wel 
In the olde testament, of Daniel, 
If he held dremes any vanitee. 
Reed eek of Joseph,!and ther shulyesee 310 
Wher dremes ben somtyme, I sey nat alle, 
Warning of thinges that shul after falle. 
Loke of Egipt the kyng, daun Pharao,? 
His bakere and his boteler also, 
Wher ’ they ne felte noon effect in dremes. 
Who so wol seken actes of sondry remes,! 316 
May rede of dremes many a wonder thing. 
“Lo Cresus, which that was of Lyde kyng, 
Mette he nat that he sat upon a tree, 
Which signified he sholde anhanged be? 320 
Lo heer Andromacha, Ectores wyf, 
That day that Ector sholde lese his lyf, 
She dremed on the same night biforn, 
How that the lyf of Ector sholde be lorn, 
If thilke day he wente in-to bataille®; 325 
She warned hym, but it myghte nat availle; 
He wente for to fighte natheles, 
But he was slayn anoon of Achilles. 
But thilke tale is al to long to telle, 
And eek it is ny day, I may nat dwelle. 330 
Shortly I seye, as for conclusioun, 
That I shal han of this avisioun 
Adversitee; and I seye forther-more, 
That I ne telle of laxatyves no store,® 
For they ben venimous, I woot right wel; 335 
I hem defye, I love hem never a del.’ 
‘Now let us speke of mirthe, and stynte al 
this; 
Madame Pertelote, so have I blis, 
Of o thyng God hath sent me large grace; 
For whan I see the beautee of your face, 340 
Ye ben so scarlet-reed about youre yén,° 
It maketh al my drede for to dyen; 
For, also siker ° as In principio, 
Mulier est hominis confusio: 1° 
Madame, the sentence " of this Latin is — 345 
Womman is mannes joye and al his blis. 


1 Joseph. See Genesis xxxvi, xl, xli. 2 Pharao. See 


Genesis xl. 3 Wher, whether. 4 remes, realms. 
5 Ector... bataille. Not told in Homer, but in Dares 
Phrigius, chap. xxiv. 6 telle . . . no store, take no ac- 
count of. 7 never a del, not a bit. 8 yén, eyes. 


9 siker, truer. 10Jn ... confusio. By an uningenuous 
mixture of the first two words of the Vulgate and a medi- 
eval proverb, Chauntecleer takes advantage of his wife’s 
scant knowledge of Latin, though other evidence seems 
to show that she is fairly familiar with that language. 
U sentence, meaning. 


I am so ful of joye and of solas 350 

That I defye bothe sweven and dreem.’ 

And with that word he fley doun fro the beem, 

For it was day, and eek his hennes alle; 

And with a chuk he gan hem for to calle, 

For he hadde founde a corn,! lay in the yerd. 

Roial he was, he was namore aferd; 356 

He looketh as it were a grim leoun; 

And on his toos he rometh up and doun, 360 

Hym deyned not to sette his foot to grounde. 

He chukketh, whan he hath a corn y-founde, 

And to hym rennen thanne his wyves alle. 

Thus royal, as a prince is in his halle, 

Leve I this Chauntecleer in his pasture; 365 

And after wol I telle his aventure. 

Whan that the month in which the world 

bigan, 

That highte March, whan God first maked 
man, 

Was complet, and passed were also 

Sin March bigan, thritty dayes and two, 370 

Bifel that Chauntecleer, in al his pryde, 

His seven wyves walkyng by his syde, 

Caste up his eyen to the brighte sonne, 

That in the signe of Taurus hadde y-ronne 

Twenty degrees and oon, and somwhat more. 

He knew by kynde,? and by noon other lore, 

That it was pryme,? and crew with blisful 
stevene.4 377 

‘The sonne,’ he sayde, ‘is clomben up on 
hevene 

Fourty degrees and oon, and more, y-wis. 

Madame Pertelote, my worldes blis, 380 

Herkneth ® thise blisful briddes how they singe, 

And se the fresshe floures how they sprynge; 

Ful is myn hert of revel and solas.’ 

But sodeynly him ° fil a sorweful cas’; 

For ever the latter ende of joye is wo. 385 

Got woot that worldly joye is sone ago 8; 

And if a rethor ° coude faire endyte,"° 

He in a cronique saufly myghte it write, 

As for a sovereyn ! notabilitee. 

Now every wys man, lat hym herkne me; 390 

This storie is also trewe, I undertake, 

As is the book of Launcelot de Lake, 


1corn, kernel. 2 by kynde, by nature. 3 pryme, 
nine o'clock (if the sun rose at six) ; the first quarter of the 
day. Since it was later than March 20, not full forty-five 


degrees. 4 stevene, voice, sound.  ° Herkneth, listen to. 
5 him, to him (dative). 7 cas, chance. 8 ago, gone. 
9 rethor, rhetorician. 10 endyte, write. ll sovereyn, 


supreme. 
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That wommen holde in ful gret reverence. 
Now wol I torne agayn to my sentence. 

A col-fox,! ful of sly iniquitee, 395 
That in the grove hadde woned ? yeres three, 
By heigh imaginacioun forn-cast,? 

The same night thurgh-out the hegges brast # 
Into the yerd, ther Chauntecleer the faire 
Was wont, and eek his wyves, torepaire; 400 
And in a bed of wortes ® stille he lay, 

Til it was passed undern ° of the day, 
Waityng his tyme on Chauntecleer to falle 
As gladly doon thise homicydes alle, 

‘That in await liggen 7 to mordre men. 405 
O false mordrer, lurkyng in thy den! 

O newe Scariot, newe Genilon®! 

False dissimilour, O Greek Sinon,? 

That broghtest Troye al outrely to sorwe! 

O Chauntecleer, acursed be that morwe, 410 
That thou into that yerd fleigh fro the bemes! 
Thou were ful wel y-warned by thy dremes, 
That thilke day was perilous to thee. 

But what that God forwot mot nedes be, 
After the opinioun of certeyn clerkis. A15 
Witnesse on hym, that any perfit clerk is, 
That in scole is gret altercacioun 

In this matere, and greet disputisoun, 

And hath ben of an hundred thousand men. 
But I ne can not bulte it to the bren," 420 
As ean the holy doctour Augustyn, 

Or Boece, or the bishop Bradwardyn,” 
Whether that Goddes worthy forwiting 
Streyneth me nedely ® for to doon a thing, — 
(Nedely clepe I simple necessitee) ; 425 
Or elles, if free choys be graunted me 

To do that same thyng, or do it noght, 
Though God forwot it, er that it was wroght; 
Or if his witing streyneth never a deel 

But by necessitee condicionel. 430 
I wol not han to do of swich matere; \ 
My tale is of a cok, as ye may here, 


1 ¢ol-fox, black-marked. 2woned, lived. 
forn-cast, by divine providence foreordained. 4 brast, 
burst. 5 wortes, herbs. 6 undern, mid-forenoon. 
7 liggen, lie. 8 Genilon, Ganelon, whose treachery caused 
Charlemagne the loss of Roncesvalles and the death of 


Sheigh... 


Roland. » Sinon, the Greek spy who aided in the 
treachery of the wooden horse. 10 forwot, foreknows. 
Ubulte . . . bren, bolt it to the bran (as in flour-making), 


sift to a final conclusion. 2 Augustyn ... Bradwardyn, 
Saint Augustine; Boethius, a Roman philosopher who 
died about 524, a man of great influence during the Mid- 
dle Ages; Thomas Bradwardine, a scholarly fourteenth- 
century English archbishop. 18 nedely, of necessity. The 
problem of whether divine foreknowledge influences hu- 
man actions was much discussed in Chaucer’s time. 


That took his counseil of his wyf, with sorwe, 

To walken in the yerd upon that morwe 434 

That he hadde met the dreem that I yow tolde. 

Wommennes counseils been ful ofte colde!; 

Wommannes counseil broghte us first to wo, 

And made Adam fro paradys to go, 

Ther as he was ful mery, and wel at ese. 

But for I noot, to whom it myght displese, 440 

If I counseil of wommen wolde blame, 

Passe over, for I seyde it in my game.’ 

Rede auctours, wher they trete of swich 

matere, 

And what thay seyn of wommen ye may here. 

Thise been the cokkes wordes, and nat myne; 

I can noon harme of no womman divyne. 446 
Faire in the sond, to bathe hire merily, 

Lyth Pertelote, and alle hir sustres by, 

Agayn the sonne; and Chauntecleer so free 

Song merier than the mermayde in the see 450 

— For Phisiologus 3 seith sikerly, 

How that they syngen wel and merily. — 

And so bifel, that, as he caste his yé 

Among the wortes, on a boterflye, 

He was war of this fox that lay fullowe. 455 

Nothing ne liste him thanne for to crowe, 

But cride anon, ‘cok, cok,’ and up he sterte, 

As man that was affrayed in his herte; 

For naturelly a beest desireth flee 


Fro his contrarie, if he may it see, 460 
Though he never erst hadde seyn it with his 
yé 


This Chauntecleer, whan he gan hym espye, 
He wolde han fled, but that the fox anon 
Seyde, ‘Gentil Sire, allas! wher wol ye gon? . 
Be ye affrayed of me that am your freend? 465 
Now certes, I were worse than a feend, 

If I to yow wolde harm or vileinye. 

I am nat come your counseil for t’espye; 

But trewely, the cause of my cominge 

Was only for to herkne how that ye singe. 470 
For trewely ye have as mery a stevene, 

As eny aungel hath, that is in hevene; 
Therwith ye han in musik more felinge 

Than hadde Boece, or any that can singe. 
My lord your fader (God his soule blesse!) 475 
And eek your moder, of hir gentilesse, 

Han in myn hous y-been, to my gret ese; 
And certes, sire, ful fayn wolde I yow plese. 
But for men speke of singing, I wol saye, 

So mote I brouke ¢ wel myn eyen tweye, 480 


1 colde, fatal. 2 game, sport. 


; 3 Phisiologus, a me- 
dieval book on nature by Theobaldus. 


4 brouke, enjoy. 


THE 


Save yow, I herde nevere man go singe, 

As dide your fader in the morweninge; 
Certes, it was of herte, al that he song. 

And for to make his voys the more strong, 
He wolde so peyne hym,! that with both his yén 
He moste winke, so loude he wolde eryen, 486 
And stonden on his tiptoon therwithal, 

And streeche forth his nekke long and smal. 
And eek he was of swich discrecioun 

That ther nas no man in no regioun 490 
That hym in song or wisdom mighte passe. 

I have weel rad in daun Burnel the Asse,? 
Among his vers, how that ther was a cok, 

For that a prestes sone yaf * hym a knok 
Upon his leg, whil he was yong and nyce,! 
He made hym for to lese his benefyce. 496 
But certeyn, ther n’is no comparisoun 

Bitwix the wisdom and discrecioun 

Of youre fader, and of his subtiltee. 

Now syngeth, sire, for seinte charitee,° 500 
Let se, conne ye your fader countrefete?’ 
This Chauntecleer his wynges gan to bete, 
As man that coude his tresoun nat espye, 

So was he ravisshed with his flaterye. 

Allas! ye lordes, many a fals flatour 505 
Is in your courtes, and many a losengeour,® 
That plesen yow wel more, by my feith, 
Than he that soothfastnesse 7 unto yow seith. 
Redeth Ecclesiaste § of flatterye ; 

Beth ° war, ye lordes, of hir 1° trecherye. 510 

This Chauntecleer stood hye upon his toos, 
Strecching his nekke, and held his eyen cloos, 
And gan to crowe loude for the nones"; 

And daun ” Russel the fox sterte up at ones, 
And by the gargat ® hente1 Chauntecleer, 
And on his bak toward the wode hym beer, 
For yet ne was ther no man that hym sewed.” 
O destinee, that mayst nat been eschewed! 
Allas, that Chauntecleer fleigh fro the bemes! 
Allas, his wyf ne roghte ' nat of dremes! 520 
And on a Friday fil al this meschaunce. 

O Venus, that art goddesse of plesaunce, 


1 peyne hym, take pains. 2daun Burnel the Asse. The 
story is in a poem by Nigellus Wireker, ‘‘Burnellus, seu 
Speculum Stultorum” (Burnel, or the Mirror of Fools). 
On the day for the young priest’s ordination the cock 
revenged himself by not crowing until so late that the 
candidate was absent and lost his benefice. 3 yaf, gave. 
4nyce, foolish. 5 for seinte charitee, for goodness’ 
sake (a kind of expletive). 6 losengeour, flatterer. 
7 soothfasinesse, truth. 8 Ecclesiaste, Ecclesiasticus xii, 
LOS 11, 16s 9 Beth, be (imperative). 10 Rir, their. 
11 for the nones, just then. dawn,sir. 1 gargat, throat. 
U4 hente, seized. 15 sewed, followed. 16 roghte, recked. 


TALE 49 


Syn that thy servant was this Chauntecleer, 

And in thy service dide al his poweer, 

More for delyt, than world to multiplye, 525 

Why woldestow suffre hym on thy day to 
dye? 

O Gaufred,! dere mayster soverayn, 

That, whan thy worthy king Richard was 
slayn 

With shot, compleynedest his deth so sore, 

Why ne hadde I now thy sentence and thy 
lore, 530 

The Friday for to chide, as diden ye? 

(For on a Friday soothly 2 slayn was he.) 

Than wolde I shewe yow how that I coude 
pleyne 

For Chauntecleres drede, and for his peyne. 

Certes, swich cry ne lamentacioun 535 

Was nevere of ladies maad, when Ilioun 

Was wonne, and Pirrus* with his streite 4 
swerd, 

Whan he hadde hent king Priam by the berd, 

And slayn hym (as saith us Hneydos), 


As maden alle the hennes in the clos, 540 
Whan they had seyn of Chauntecleer the 
sighte. 


But sovereynly dame Pertelote shrighte,® 
Ful louder than dide Hasdrubales * wyf, 
Whan that hir housbond hadde iost his lyf, 
And that the Romayns hadde brent Cartage, 
She was so ful of torment and of rage, 546 
That wilfully into the fyr she sterte,’ 
And brende hir-selven with a stedfast herte. 
O woful hennes, right so criden ye, 
As, whan that Nero brende the citee 550 
Of Rome, eryden senatoures wyves, 
For that hir housbondes losten alle hir lyves; 
Withouten gilt this Nero hath hem slayn. 
Now wol I torne to my tale agayn. 

This sely® widwe, and eek hir doghtres 

two, 555 

Herden thise hennes crye and maken wo, 
And out at dores sterten they anoon, 
And syen ® the fox toward the grove goon, 
And bar upon his bak the cok away; 559 
And criden, ‘Out! harrow! and weylaway! 
Ha, ha, the fox!’ and after hym they ran, 
And eek with staves many another man; 

1 Gaufred. Chaucer here satirizes Geoffrey de Vinsaul, 
who, in very flowery verses, chid the day, Friday, on which 
Richard I was killed. 2 soothly, truly. 3 Pirrus, 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. 4 streite, drawn. 5 shrighte, 


shrieked. & Hasdrubales. Hasdrubal was a brother of 
Hannibal. ‘7sterte, sprang. ‘sely, poor. %syen, saw 
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Ran Colle our dogge, and Talbot, and Gerland, 
And Malkyn,! with a distaf in hir hand; 564 
Ran cow and calf, and eek the verray hogges 
So were they fered for berking of the dogges 
And shouting of the men and wimmen eke, 
They ronne so, hem thoughte hir herte breke. 
They yelleden as feendes doon in helle; 

The dokes criden as men wolde hem quelle; 
The gees for fere flowen over the trees ; 571 
Out of the hyve cam the swarm of bees; 

So hidous was the noyse, a! benedicite! ? 
Certes, he Jakke Straw, and his meynee, 

Ne made nevere shoutes half so shrille, 575 
Whan that they wolden any Fleming kille,* 
As thilke day was maad upon the fox. 

Of bras thay broghten bemes,‘ and of box, 

Of horn, of boon, in whiche they blewe and 


pouped, 
And therwithal thay shryked and they 
houped °; 580 


It semed as that hevene sholde falle. 

Now, goode men, I pray yow herkneth § alle! 
Lo, how fortune turneth sodeinly 

The hope and pryde eek of hir enemy! 

This cok, that lay upon the foxes bak, 585 

In al his drede, un-to the fox he spak, 

And seyde, ‘Sire, if that I were as ye, 

Yet sholde I seyn (as wys God helpe me), 

Turneth 7 agayn, ye proude cherles alle! 

A verray pestilence up-on yow falle! 590 

Now am I come un-to this wodes side, 

Maugree § your heed, the cok shal heer abyde; 

I wol hym ete in feith, and that anon.’ — 

The fox answerde, ‘In feith, it shal be don,’ — 

And as he spak that word, al sodeinly 595 

This cok brak from his mouth deliverly,? 

And heighe upon a tree he fleigh anon. 

And whan the fox saugh that he was y-gon, 

“Allas!’ quod he, ‘O Chauntecleer, allas! 

I have to yow,’ quod he, ‘y-doon trespas, 600 

In-as-muche as I maked yow aferd, 

Whan I yow hente, and broghte out of the yerd; 

But, sire, I dide it in no wikke entente; 

Com doun, and I shal telle yow what I mente. 

I shal seye sooth to yow, God help me so.’ 605 

‘Nay, than,’ quod he, ‘I shrewe " us bothe two, 


1 Malkyn, a servant girl. 2 benedicite! bless ye! bless 
me! (interjection). 3 Jakke Straw . . . kille. Refer- 
ence is to Jack Straw’s rebellion (1381), in which many 


Flemings were killed. 4 bemes, trumpets. 5 howped, 
shouted. 6 herkneth, hearken (imperative). 7 Turneth, 
turn (imperative). 8 Maugree, in spite of. 9 deliverly, 
quickly. 10 shrewe, curse. 


And first I shrewe my-self, bothe blood and 
bones, 

If thou bigyle me ofter than ones. 

Thou shalt namore, thurgh thy flaterye 

Do me to synge and wynke with myn yé. 610 

For he that wynketh, whan he sholde see, 

Al wilfully, God lat hym never thee!’ 

‘Nay,’ quod the fox, ‘but God yive him mes- 

chaunce, 

That is so undiscreet of goyernaunce, 

That jangleth whan he sholde holde his pees.’ 
Lo, swich it is for to be recchelees, 616 

And necligent, and truste on flaterye. 

But ye that holden this tale a folye, 

As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, 

Taketh ! the moralitee, good men. 620 

For seint Paul seith, that al that writen is, 

To our doctryne it is y-write, y-wis. 

Taketh the fruyt, and lat the chaf be stille. 
Now, gode God, if that it be thy wille, 

As seith my lord, so make us alle good men; 

And brynge us to his heighe blisse. Amen. 626 


Here is ended the Nonne preestes tale 
[c. 1887] 


THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 
An Heroi-comical Poem 
ALEXANDER POPE 


(“The Rape of the Lock’’ belongs to a class of 
tales often termed the mock-heroie or mock-epic. 
This is because they parody, in form, style, and 
often in particulars, such heroic epics as the 
Iliad and the Atneid. They are farcical in plot, 
and their success lies in the skill of the parody. 
A separate type might reasonably be made of the 
mock-heroie, including such narratives as ‘‘Hudi- 
bras,”’ “‘MacFlecknoe,” ‘‘M’Fingal,”’ and ‘The 
Battle of the Kegs.” 

“The Rape of the Lock”’ is social satire in a 
restricted sense of the word. A quarrel had arisen 
between two families and the friends of each be- 
cause young Lord Petre had clipped a curl from 
the head of Miss Arabella Fermor, the Belinda 
of the tale. Mr. Caryl, a friend of both the fam- 
ilies, besought Pope to write something to restore 
the good nature of all the persons concerned, and 
the first three cantos, which were written in two 
weeks, were the result. The success of these led 
Pope to add the last two, with the machinery of the 
gnomes and the sylphs.] 


1 Taketh, take (imperative). 
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CANTO I 


What dire offense from amorous causes springs, 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 
I sing. — This verse to Caryl, Muse! is due: 
This, e’en Belinda may vouchsafe to view: 
Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 5 
If she inspire, and he approve my lays. 
Say what strange motive, Goddess! could 
compel ! 
A well-bred lord t’ assault a gentle belle? 
Oh, say what stranger cause, yet unexplored, 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? 10 
In tasks so bold can little men engage, 
And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage? 
Sol through white curtains shot a timorous 


ray, 
And oped those eyes that must eclipse the 
day. 
Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousing 
shake, 15 


And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake: 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knocked the 
ground,? 

And the pressed watch? returned a silver 
sound. 

Belinda still her downy pillow pressed, 

Her guardian sylph prolonged the balmy rest ; 

’Twas he had summoned to her silent bed 21 

The morning dream that hovered o’er her 
head; 

A youth more glittering than a birth-night 
beau,* 

(That e’en in slumber caused her cheek to 
glow) 

Seemed to her ear his winning lips to lay, 25 

And thus in whispers said, or seemed to say: 

‘Fairest of mortals, thou distinguished care 

Of thousand bright inhabitants of air! 

If e’er one vision touched thy infant thought, 

Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught, 

Of airy elves by moonlight shadows seen, 31 

The silver token, and the circled green,® 

Or virgins visited by angel powers, 

With golden crowns and wreaths of heavenly 
flowers ; 34 

1 Say . . . Goddess parodies the opening lines of the 

A®neid. 2 slipper . . . ground, to call the maid, who 

had not answered the bell. 3 pressed watch, a watch that 

struck the hours when a spring was released. 4 birth- 

night beau, a beau at a royal-birthday ball. 5 silver 

token . . . green. Fairies left coins in good housemaids’ 


shoes and ‘‘danced the greensward into greener circles” 
seen in pastures and lawns. 


Hear and believe! thy own importance know, 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

Some secret truths, from learnéd pride con- 
cealed, 

To maids alone and children are revealed. 

What though no credit doubting wits may 
give? 

The fair and innocent shall still believe. 40 

Know, then, unnumbered spirits round thee 
fly, 

The light militia of the lower sky. 

These, though unseen, are ever on the wing, 

Hang o’er the box, and hover round the Ring. 

Think what an equipage thou hast in air, 45 

And view with scorn two pages and a chair.? 

As now your own, our beings were of old, 


And once inclosed in woman’s beauteous 
mold; 

Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 

From earthly vehicles to these of air. 50 


Think not, when woman’s transient breath is 
fled, 

That all her vanities at once are dead; 

Succeeding vanities she still regards, 

And though she plays no more, o’erlooks the 
cards. 

Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, 55 

And love of ombre,?’ after death survive. 

For when the fair in all their pride expire, 

To their first elements their souls retire: 

The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 

Mount up, and take a salamander’s name.* 60 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And sip, with nymphs, their elemental tea.® 

The graver prude sinks downward to a gnome, 

In search of mischief still on earth to roam. 

The light coquettes in sylphs aloft repair, 65 

And sport and flutter in the fields of air. 

“Know further yet: whoever fair and chaste 

Rejects mankind, is by some sylph embraced ; 

For spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 

Assume what sexes and what shapes they 
please. 70 

What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight masquerades, 


lbox . . . Ring. Theater boxes and the circular drive 
and walk in Hyde Park were fashionable meeting- 
places. chair, a sedan chair. %ombre, a card game. 
4 salamander’s name. In the ‘‘machinery”’ of the poem 
described in Pope’s dedication of the piece to Miss Fer- 
mor, the four elements-—air, earth, water, and fire—are 
peopled respectively by sylphs, gnomes, nymphs, and 
salamanders. 5 fea, pronounced “‘tay.” 
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Safe from the treacherous friend, the daring 
spark, 

The glance by day, the whisper in the dark, 

When kind occasion prompts their warm 
desires, 75 

When music softens, and when dancing fires? 

’Tis but their sylph, the wise celestials know, 

Though honor is the word with men below. 

Some nymphs there are, too conscious of their 
face,} 

For life predestined to the gnomes’ embrace. 

These swell their prospects and exalt their 
pride, 81 

When offers are disdained, and love denied: 

Then gay ideas crowd the vacant brain, 

While peers, and dukes, and all their sweeping 
train, 

And garters, stars, and coronets appear, 85 

And in soft sounds ‘‘ Your Grace”’ salutes their 
Calan 

’Tis these that early taint the female soul, 

Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 

Teach infant cheeks a bidden blush to know, 

And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 90 

‘Oft when the world imagine women stray, 

The sylphs through mystic mazes guide their 
way, 

Through all the giddy circle they pursue, 

And old impertinence expel by new. 

What tender maid but must a victim fall 95 

To one man’s treat, but for another’s ball? 

When Florio 2 speaks, what virgin could with- 
stand, 

If gentle Damon 2 did not squeeze her hand? 

With varying vanities, from every part, 

They shift the moving toyshop of their heart; 

Where wigs with wigs, with sword-knots 


sword-knots strive, 101 
Beaux banish beaux, and coaches coaches 
drive. 


This erring mortals levity may call; 

Oh, blind to truth! the sylphs contrive it all. 
“Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 
A watchful sprite, and Arielismy name. 106 

Late, as I ranged the crystal wilds of air, 

In the clear mirror of thy ruling star 

I saw, alas! some dread event impend, 

Ere to the main this morning sun descend, 110 

But Heaven reveals not what, or how, or 
where. 


1 conscious 


- . . face, conscious of the beauty of their 
faces. 


* Florio, Damon, conventional names for suitors. 


Warned by the sylph, O pious maid, beware! 
This to disclose is all thy guardian can: 
Beware of all, but most beware of man!’ 

He said; when Shock, who thought she 


slept too long, 115 
Leaped up, and waked his mistress with his 
tongue. 


’Twas then, Belinda, if report say true, 
Thy eyes first opened on a billet-doux ; 
Wounds, charms, and ardors were no sooner 
read, 
But all the vision vanished from thy head. 120 
And now, unveiled, the toilet stands dis- 
played, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears, 125 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears; 
Th’ inferior priestess,! at her altar’s side, 
Trembling begins the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear; 130 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 


The tortoise here and elephant unite, 135 
Transformed to combs, the speckled, and the 
white. 


Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billets-doux. 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms, 140 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 
The busy sylphs surround their darling care, 
These set the head, and those divide the 


hair, 146 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the 
gown; 


And Betty’s praised for labors not her own. 


CANTO II 


Not with more glories, in th’ ethereal plain, 
The sun first rises o’er the purpled main, 
Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 


linferior priestess, the maid. 
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Fair nymphs, and well-dressed youths around 
her shone, 5 
But every eye was fixed on her alone. 
On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 
Here lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those; 10 
Favors to none, to all she smiles extends; 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 
And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 
Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of 


pride, 15 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to 
hide; 


If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you’ll forget ’em all. 
This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourished two locks, which graceful hung 
behind 20 
In equal curls, and well conspired to deck 
With shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck. 
Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 
With hairy springes, we the birds betray, 25 
Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey, 
Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 
Th’ adventurous baron the bright locks ad- 
mired ; 
He saw, he wished, and to the prize aspired. 30 
Resolved to win, he meditates the way, 
By force to ravish, or by fraud betray ; 
For when success a lover’s toil attends, 
Few ask, if fraud or force attained his ends. 
For this, ere Phcebus rose, he had implored 
Propitious Heaven, and every power adored, 
But chiefly Love; to Love an altar built, 37 
Of twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 
And all the trophies of his former loves; 40 
With tender billets-doux he lights the pyre, 
‘And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the 
fire. 
Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent 
eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize. 
The powers gave ear, and granted half his 
prayer !; 45 
The rest the winds dispersed in empty air. 


lhalf his prayer. He should achieve but might not 


retain the prize. 


But now secure the painted vessel glides, 
The sunbeams trembling on the floating tides; 
While melting music steals upon the sky, 
And softened sounds along the waters die; 50 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently 

play, 
Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay. 
All but the sylph — with careful thoughts 
oppressed, 
Th’ impending woe sat heavy on his breast. 
He summons straight his denizens of air; 55 
The lucid squadrons round the sails repair; 
Soft o’er the shrouds aérial whispers breathe, 
That seemed but zephyrs to the train beneath. 
Some to the sun their insect wings unfold, 59 
Watt on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold; 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light. 
Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 
Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 
Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies, 65 
Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes, 
While every beam new transient colors flings, 
Colors that change whene’er they wave their 
wings. 
Amid the circle, on the gilded mast, 
Superior by the head, was Ariel placed ; 70 
His purple pinions opening to the sun, 
He raised his azure wand, and thus begun: 
“Ye sylphs and sylphids, to your chief give 
ear! 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons, hear! 
Ye know the spheres, and various tasks as- 
signed 15 
By laws eternal to th’ aérial kind. 
Some in the fields of purest ether play, 
And bask and whiten in the blaze of day. 
Some guide the course of wandering orbs on 
high, 79 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky. 
Some less refined, beneath the moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 
Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 
Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 85 
Or o’er the glebe distill the kindly rain ; 
Others on earth o’er human race preside, 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions 
guide: 
Of these the chief the care of nations own, 
And guard with arms divine the British 
throne. 90 
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‘Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 
Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care; 
To save the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th’ imprisoned essences exhale; 

To draw fresh colors from the vernal flowers ; 
To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in 
showers, 96 
A brighter wash; to curl their waving hairs, 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs; 
Nay, oft in dreams, invention we bestow, 


To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 100 
‘This day, black omens threat the brightest 
fair 


That e’er deserved a watchful spirit’s care; 
Some dire disaster, or by force, or sleight ; 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapped in 


night. 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 
Or some frail china jar receive a flaw; 106 


Or stain her honor, or her new brocade; 
Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade; 
Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 

Or whether Heaven has doomed that Shock 


must fall. 110 
Haste, then, ye spirits! to your charge re- 
pair: 


The fluttering fan be Zephyretta’s care; 

The drops ! to thee, Brillante, we consign ; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine; 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favorite lock; 115 
Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 

To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 

We trust th’ important charge, the petticoat: 
Oft have we known that seven-fold fence to 


fail, 
Though stiff with hoops, and armed with ribs 
of whale; 120 


Form a strong line about the silver bound, 
And guard the wide circumference around. 
“Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 
His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his 
sins, 125 
Be stopped in vials, or transfixed with pins; 
Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 
Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin’s eye; 
Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogged he beats his silken wings in 
vain ; 130 
Or alum styptics with contracting power 
Shrink his thin essence like a riveled flower; 


1 drops, diamond ear pendants, 


Or, as Ixion fixed, the wretch shall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling mill, 

In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 135 

And tremble at the sea that froths below!’ 
He spoke; the spirits from the sails 

descend ; 

Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend; 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair; 

Some hang upon the pendants of her ear; 140 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 

Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. 


CANTO III 


Close by those meads, forever crowned with 
flowers, 

Where Thames with pride surveys his rising 
towers, 

There stands a structure of majestic frame,? 

Which from the neighboring Hampton takes 
its name. 4 

Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall foredoom 

Of foreign tyrants and of nymphs at home; 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms 
obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take — and some- 
times tea. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 
To taste awhile the pleasures of a court; 10 
In various talk th’ instructive hours they 

passed, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last; 
One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 
And one describes a charming Indian screen; 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 15 
At every word a reputation dies. 
Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 
With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, 
The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray; 20 
The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine; 
The merchant from th’ Exchange returns in. 

peace, 
And the long labors of the toilet cease. 
Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 25 
Burns to encounter two adventurous knights, 
At ombre singly to decide their doom; 
And swells her breast with conquests yet to 
come. 
1 whirling mill. Chocolate was prepared in a hand-mill. 


2 structure . . . frame, Hampton Court Palace, ten miles 
up from London. 
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Straight the three bands prepare in arms to 
join,! 

Each band the number of the sacred nine. 30 

Soon as she spreads her hand, th’ aérial guard 

Descend, and sit on each important card: 

First, Ariel perched upon a Matadore,? 

Then each, according to the rank they bore; 

For sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 

Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 

Behold, four kings in majesty revered, 37 

With hoary whiskers and a forky beard; 

And four fair queens whose hands sustain a 
flower, 

The expressive emblem of their softer power; 

Four knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band, 

Caps on their heads, and halberts in their 
hand ; 42 

And parti-colored troops, a shining train, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

The skillful nymph reviews her force with 


care: 45 
Let spades be trumps! she said, and trumps 
they were. 


Now moved to war her sable Matadores, 
In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 
Spadillio first, unconquerable lord! 

Led off two captive trumps, and swept the 
board. 50 
As many more Manillio forced to yield 
And marched a victor from the verdant field. 
Him Basto followed, but his fate more hard 
Gained but one trump and one plebeian card. 
With his broad saber next, a chief in years, 
The hoary majesty of spades appears, 56 
Puts forth one manly leg, to sight revealed, 
The rest, his many-colored robe concealed. 
The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage, 


Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 60 
F’en mighty Pam, that kings and queens o’er- 
threw, 


And mowed down armies in the fights of 
Loo, 

Sad chance of war! now destitute of aid, 

Falls undistinguished by the victor spade! 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 65 

Now to the baron fate inclines the field. 

His warlike Amazon her host invades, 

The imperial consort of the crown of spades; 

The club’s black tyrant first her victim died, 


1 join, pronounced ‘‘jine.”” 2 Matadore. This and the 
names that follow are the particular terms given the cards 
in this game. 


Spite of his haughty mien, and barbarous 
pride. 70 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs, in state unwieldy spread; 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only grasps the globe? 
The baron now his diamonds pours apace; 
Th’ embroidered king who shows but half his 
face, 76 
And his refulgent queen, with powers com- 
bined, 
Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 
Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild disorder seen, 
With throngs promiscuous strew the level 
green. 80 
Thus when dispersed a routed army runs, 
Of Asia’s troops, and Afric’s sable sons, 
With like confusion different nations fly, 
Of various habit, and of various dye, 
The pierced battalions disunited fall, 85 
In heaps on heaps; one fate o’erwhelms them 
all. 
The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins (oh shameful chance!) the queen of 
hearts. 
At this the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 
A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look; 90 
She sees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill, 
Just in the jaws of ruin, and codille. 
And now (as oft in some distempered state) 
On one nice trick depends the general fate. 
An ace of hearts steps forth; the king unseen 
Lurked in her hand, and mourned his captive 
queen : 96 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And falls like thunder on the prostrate ace. 
The nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 
Oh thoughtless mortals! ever blind to fate, 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 102 
Sudden, these honors shall be snatched away, 
And cursed forever this victorious day. 
For lo! the board with cups and spoons is 
crowned, 105 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round ;! 
On shining altars of Japan? they raise 
The silver lamp; the fiery spirits blaze; 
From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 
While China’s earth receives the smoking 
tide: 110 


lberries crackle . . . round. Coffee is now being pre- 
pared. 2 altars of Japan, tables of Japanese lacquer. 
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At once they gratify their scent and taste, 
And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 
Straight hover round the fair her airy band; 
Some, as she sipped, the fuming liquor fanned, 
Some o’er her lap their careful plumes dis- 
played, 115 
Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 
Coffee (which makes the politician wise, 
And see through all things with his half-shut 
eyes) 
Sent up in vapors to the baron’s brain 
New stratagems the radiant lock to gain. 120 
Ah, cease, rash youth! desist ere ’tis too late, 
Fear the just gods, and think of Scylla’s 
fate1! 
Changed to a bird, and sent to flit in air, 
She dearly pays for Nisus’ injured hair! 
But when to mischief mortals bend their 
will, 125 
How soon they find fit instruments of ill! 
Just then Clarissa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edged weapon from her shining case: 
So ladies in romance assist their knight, 129 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 
He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers’ ends; 
This just behind Belinda’s neck he spread, 
As o’er the fragrant steams she bends her 
head. 
Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 
A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the 


hair ; 136 
And thrice they twitched the diamond in her 
ear ; 
Thrice she looked back, and thrice the foe 
drew near. 


Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 

The close recesses of the virgin’s thought ; 

As on the nosegay in her breast reclined, 141 

He watched th’ ideas rising in her mind, 

Sudden he viewed, in spite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 

Amazed, confused, he found his power ex- 
pired, 145 

Resigned to fate, and with a sigh retired. 

The peer now spreads the glittering forfex 

wide, 

1 Scylla’s fate. Seylla, in love with King Minos, cut 
from the head of her father, King Nisus, the purple lock 
upon which the safety of his people depended, and gave it 
to King Minos, his enemy. Nisus was transformed into 


an eagle, and Scylla into a bird upon which the eagle 
continually preys. 


T’ inclose the lock; now joins it, to divide. 

F’en then, before the fatal engine closed, 

A wretched sylph too fondly interposed; 150 

Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph in 

twain, 

(But airy substance soon unites again). 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 

From the fair head, forever, and forever! 
Then flashed the living lightning from her 


eyes, 155 
And screams of horror rend th’ affrighted 
skies. 


Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast, 
When husbands, or when lap-dogs breathe 
their last; 
Or when rich China vessels, fallen from high, 
In glittering dust and painted fragments lie! 
‘Let wreaths of triumph now my temples 
twine,’ 161 
The victor cried; ‘the glorious prize is mine! 
While fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 
Or in a coach and six the British fair, 
As long as Atalantis 1 shall be read, 165 
Or the small pillow grace a lady’s bed,? 
While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 
When numerous wax-lights in bright order 
blaze, 
While nymphs take treats, or assignations give, 
So long my honor, name, and praise shall live! 
What Time would spare, from steel receives 
its date,’ 171 
And monuments, like men, submit to fate! 
Steel could the labor of the gods destroy, 
And strike to dust th’ imperial towers of 


Troy; 
Steel could the works of mortal pride con- 
found, 175 


And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

What wonder then, fair nymph! thy hairs 
should feel, 

The conquering force of unresisted steel?’ 


CANTO IV 


But anxious cares the pensive nymph op- 
pressed, 

And secret passions labored in her breast. 

Not youthful kings in battle seized alive, 

Not scornful virgins who their charms survive, 


‘ Atalantis, a popular romance by Mrs. Manley. 
2 pillow . . . bed, used when ladies of fashion received 
friends in their bedechambers according to the French 
custom. 3 date, final date, ending. 


THE 


Not ardent lovers robbed of all their bliss, 5 

Not ancient ladies when refused a kiss, 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 

Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinned awry, 

E’er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 

As thou, sad virgin, for thy ravished hair. 10 

For, that sad moment, when the sylphs with- 
drew 

And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 

Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy sprite 

As ever sullied the fair face of light, 14 

Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 

Repaired to search the gloomy cave of Spleen. 

Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome, 
And in a vapor reached the dismal dome. 

No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 

The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 20 

Here in a grotto, sheltered close from air, 

And screened in shades from day’s detested 
glare, 

She sighs forever on her pensive bed, 

Pain at her side, and Megrim ! at her head. 

Two handmaids wait the throne, alike in 

place, 25 
But differing far in figure and in face. 
Here stood Ill-nature like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white ar- 
rayed; 
With store of prayers, for mornings, nights, 
and noons 
Her hand is filled; her bosom with lampoons. 
There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 31 
Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen, 
Practiced to lisp, and hang the head aside, 
Faints into airs, and languishes with pride, 
On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 35 
Wrapped in a gown, for sickness, and for show. 
The fair ones feel such maladies as these, 
When each new night-dress? gives a new 
disease. 

A constant vapor * o’er the palace flies ; 
Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise; 40 
Dreadful, as hermit’s dreams in haunted 

shades, 
Or bright, as visions of expiring maids. 
Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spires, 
Pale specters, gaping tombs, and purple fires ; 


i Megrim, the ‘‘blues.” 2 night-dress, a dressing- 
gown which visiting friends might admire. 3 vapor. 
“The vapors” here referred to was a nervous malady, @ 
depression of spirits often accompanied with slight or 
pronounced hallucination of vision. 
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Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysian scenes, 45 
And crystal domes, and angels in machines.! 
Unnumbered throngs on every side are 
seen, 
Of bodies changed to various forms by Spleen. 
Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 
One bent ; the handle this, and that the spout. 
A pipkin there, like Homer’s tripod,” walks; 
Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie talks. 
Safe past the gnome through this fantastic 
band, 55 
A branch of healing spleenwort in his hand. 
Then thus addressed the power: ‘Hail, way- 
ward queen! 
Who rule the sex, to fifty from fifteen: 
Parent of vapors and of female wit; 
Who give th’ hysteric, or poetic fit ; 
On various tempers act by various ways, 
Make some take physic, others scribble plays; 
Who cause the proud their visits to delay, 
And send the godly in a pet to pray. 
A nymph there is, that all thy power disdains, 
And thousands more in equal mirth main- 
tains. 66 
But oh! if e’er thy gnome could spoil a grace, 
Or raise a pimple on a beauteous face, 
Like citron-waters ? matrons’ cheeks inflame, 
Or change complexions at a losing game; 70 


60 


Or caused suspicion when no soul was rude, 
Or discomposed the head-dress of a prude, 
Or e’er to costive lap-dog gave disease, 15 
Which not the tears of brightest eyes could 
ease : 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin ; 
That single act gives half the world the 
spleen.’ 
The goddess with a discontented air 
Seems to reject him, though she grants his 


prayer. 80 
A wondrous bag‘ with both her hands she 
binds, 


Like that where once Ulysses held the winds; 

There she collects the force of female lungs, 

Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of 
tongues. 


langels in machines, gods coming down to the aid of 
mortals, as in ancient stagecraft. 2 Homer’s tripod. 
See Iliad, X VIII. 3 citron-waters, a spirituous decoc- 
tion of citron rinds. 4 wondrous bag. See Odyssey, X, 
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A vial next she fills with fainting fears, 85 
Soft sorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 
The gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
Spreads his black wings, and slowly mounts to 
day. 
Sunk in Thalestris’! arms the nymph he 
found, 
Her eyes dejected and her hair unbound. 90 
Full o’er their heads the swelling bag he rent, 
And all the furies issued at the vent. 
Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 
And fierce Thalestris fans the rising fire. 
‘O wretched maid!’ she spread her hands, and 


cried, 95 
(While Hampton’s echoes, ‘Wretched maid!’ 
replied) 


‘Was it for this you took such constant care 
The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare? 
For this your locks in paper durance bound, 
For this with torturing irons wreathed 
around? 100 
For this with fillets strained your tender head, 
And bravely bore the double loads of lead 2? 
Gods! shall the ravisher display your hair, 
While the fops envy, and the ladies stare! 
Honor ® forbid! at whose unrivaled shrine 
Ease, pleasure, virtue, all, our sex resign. 106 
Methinks already I your tears survey, 
Already hear the horrid things they say, 
Already see you a degraded toast,‘ 
And all your honor in a whisper lost! 110 
How shall I, then, your helpless fame defend? 
’T will then be infamy to seem your friend! 
And shall this prize, th’ inestimable prize, 
Exposed through crystal to the gazing eyes, 
And heightened by the diamond’s circling 
rays, 115 
On that rapacious hand forever blaze? 
Sooner shall grass in Hyde Park Circus ° grow, 
And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow °; 
Sooner let earth, air, sea, to chaos fall, 119 
Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all!’ 
She said; then raging to Sir Plume repairs, 
And bids her beau demand the precious hairs 


1 Thalestris, Mrs. Morley, a friend of Belinda and sister 
of Sir George Brown, the ‘Sir Plume,’’ below. 2 lead, 
hair-curlers. 8 Honor, here reputation. 4 toast, a 
person toasted at a dinner. 5 Hyde Park Circus, the 
“Ring”’ of Hyde Park mentioned in Canto I. 6 in the 
sound of Bow, central London within the sound of the 
bells of St. Mary-le-Bow, where no true “ wit’? would 
live, but where dwelt the ‘‘wits’’ of Grub Street, the par- 
ticular detestation of Pope. 


(Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded ! cane). 
With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face, 
He first the snuff-box opened, then the case, 
And thus broke out — ‘My lord, why, what 


the devil? 127 

Zounds! damn the lock! ’fore Gad, you must 
be civil! 

Plague on’t! ’tis past a jest — nay prithee, 
pox! 

Give her the hair,’ he spoke, and rapped his 
box. 130 


‘It grieves me much,’ replied the peer again, 

‘Who speaks so well should ever speak in 
vain. 

But by this lock, this sacred lock, I swear, 

(Which never more shall join its parted hair; 

Which never more its honors shall renew, 135 

Clipped from the lovely head where late it 
grew) 

That while my nostrils draw the vital air, 

This hand, which won it, shall forever wear.’ 

He spoke, and speaking, in proud triumph 
spread 

The long-contended honors of her head. 140 

But Umbriel, hateful gnome! forbears not 

SO; 

He breaks the vial whence the sorrows flow. 

Then see! the nymph in beauteous grief ap- 


pears, 

Her eyes half languishing, half drowned in 
tears; 

On her heaved bosom hung her drooping 
head, 145 

Which, with a sigh, she raised; and thus she 
said: 


‘Forever curs’d be this detested day, 

Which snatched my best, my favorite curl 
away! 

Happy! ah, ten times happy had I been, 
If Hampton Court these eyes had never seen! 
Yet am not I the first mistaken maid, 151 
By love of courts to numerous ills betrayed. 
Oh, had I rather unadmired remained 
In some lone isle or distant northern land; 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 
Where none learn ombre, none e’er taste 


bohea?! 156 
There kept my charms concealed from mortal 
eye, 


Like roses, that in deserts bloom and die. 


1 clouded, variegated. 2 bohea, a kind of tea. 
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What moved my mind with youthful lords to 


roam? 
Oh, had I stayed, and said my prayers at 
home! 160 


*T was this, the morning omens seemed to tell: 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch- 
box ! fell; 
The tottering china shook without a wind; 
Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most un- 
kind! 
A sylph, too, warned me of the threats of fate, 
In mystic visions, now believed too late! 166 
See the poor remnants of these slighted hairs! 
My hands shall rend what e’en thy rapine 
spares ; 
These in two sable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck; 
The sister lock now sits uncouth, alone, 171 
And in its fellow’s fate foresees its own; 
Uncurled it hangs, the fatal shears demands, 
And tempts once more, thy sacrilegious hands. 
Oh, hadst thou, cruel! been content to seize 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these!’ 


CANTO V 


She said: the pitying audience melt in tears. 
But Fate and Jove had stopped the baron’s 
ears. 

In vain Thalestris with reproach assails, 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 

Not half so fixed the Trojan 2 could remain, 5 

While Anna begged and Dido raged in vain. 

Then grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan; 

Silence ensued, and thus the nymph began: 
‘Say, why are beauties praised and honored 


most, 
The wise man’s passion, and the vain man’s 
toast? 10 


Why decked with all that land and sea afford, 

Why angels called, and angel-like adored? 

Why round our coaches crowd the white- 
gloved beaux, 

Why bows the side-box * from its inmost rows? 

How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 15 

Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains ; 

That men may say, when we the front-box 
grace, 

1 pateh-box, for face patches. 2 the Trojan, Aineas, 
whom Dido and her sister Anna besought to remain at 
Carthage. See Atneid, IV. 3 side-box, where the gentle- 


men sat in the theaters in Pope’s time; the ladies occu- 
pied the front boxes. See Canto I, 44. 


“Behold the first in virtue as in face!” 
Oh! if to dance all night, and dress all day, 
Charmed the small-pox, or chased old age 


away, 20 
Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares 
produce, 


Or who would learn one earthly thing of use? 
To patch, nay ogle, might become a saint, 
Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 
But since, alas! frail beauty must decay; 25 
Curled or uncurled, since locks will turn to 
gray ; 
Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade, 
And she who scorns a man must die a maid; 
What then remains but well our power to 
use, 29 
And keep good humor still whate’er we lose? 
And trust me, dear! good humor can prevail, 
When airs, and flights, and screams, and 
scolding fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the 
soul.’ 34 
So spoke the dame, but no applause ensued; 
Belinda frowned, Thalestris called her prude. 
“To arms, to arms!’ the fierce virago cries, 
And swift as lightning to the combat flies. 
All side in parties, and begin th’ attack; 
Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones 
crack ; 40 
Heroes’ and heroines’ shouts confus’dly rise, 
And bass and treble voices strike the skies. 
No common weapons in their hands are found, 
Like gods they fight, nor dread a mortal 
wound. 
So when bold Homer makes the gods en- 
gage,! 45 
And heavenly breasts with human passions 
rage; 
’Gainst Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes arms; 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms: 
Jove’s thunder roars, Heaven trembles all 
around, 
Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps re- 
sound: 50 
Earth shakes her nodding towers, the ground 
gives way, 

And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day! 
Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce’s height 
Clapped his glad wings, and sat to view the 

fight ; 


1 gods engage. See Iliad, XX. 
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Propped on their bodkin spears, the sprites 
survey 55 
The growing combat, or assist the fray. 
While through the press enraged Thalestris 
flies, 
And scatters death around from both her eyes, 
A beau and witling perished in the throng, 
One died in metaphor, and one in song. 60 
‘O cruel nymph! a living death I bear,’ 
Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 
A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards cast, 
‘Those eyes are made so killing’ ! — was his 
last. 
Thus on Meander’s flowery margin lies 65 
Th’ expiring swan, and as he sings he dies. 
When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarissa 
down, 
Chloe stepped in and killed him with a frown; 
She smiled to see the doughty hero slain, 
But, at her smile, the beau revived again. 70 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air,? 
Weighs the men’s wits against the lady’s hair ; 
The doubtful beam long nods from side to 

side; 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs sub- 
side. 

See, fierce Belinda on the baron flies, 15 
With more than usual lightning in her eyes; 
Nor feared the chief th’ unequal fight to try, 
Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 
But this bold lord with manly strength en- 

dued, 79 
She with one finger and a thumb subdued: 
Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 
A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw ; 

The gnomes direct, to every atom just, 
The pungent grains of titillating dust. 
Sudden, with starting tears each eye o’er- 

flows, 85 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

‘Now meet thy fate,’ incensed Belinda cried, 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her side. 
(The same, his ancient personage to deck, 
Her great :great grandsire wore about his 

neck, 90 
In three seal-rings; which after, melted down, 
Formed a vast buckle for his widow’s gown; 
Her infant grandame’s whistle next it grew, 
The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew; 
Then in a bodkin graced her mother’s hairs, 95 


leyes . . . killing, words from a song then popular. 
2 scales in air. From Iliad, XX; see Paradise Losi, IV, 997. 


Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 
‘Boast not my fall,’ he cried, ‘insulting foe! 

Thou by some other shalt be laid as low; 

Nor think to die dejects my lofty mind: 

All that I dread is leaving you behind! 100 

Rather than so, ah, let me still survive, 

And burn in Cupid’s flames — but burn alive.’ 
‘Restore the lock!’ she cries; and all around 

‘Restore the lock!’ the vaulted roofs rebound. 


Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 105 
Roared for the handkerchief that caused his 
pain. 


But see how oft ambitious aims are crossed, 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost! 
The lock, obtained with guilt, and kept with 
pain, 109 
In every place is sought, but sought in vain: 
With such a prize no mortal must be blessed, 
So Heaven decrees! with Heaven who can 


contest ? 
Some thought it mounted to the lunar 
sphere, 
Since all things lost on earth are treasured 
there. 
There heroes’ wits are kept in ponderous 
vases, 115 


And beaux’ in snuff-boxes and tweezer cases; 

There broken vows and death-bed alms are 
found, 

And lovers’ hearts with ends of riband bound, 

The courtier’s promises, and sick man’s 
prayers, 

The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 

Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 121 

Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 

But trust the Muse — she saw it upward 


rise, 

Though marked by none but quick, poetic 
eyes: 

(So Rome’s great founder! to the heavens 
withdrew, 125 


To Proculus alone confessed in view) 

A sudden star, it shot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 

Not Berenice’s locks ? first rose so bright, 

The heavens bespangling with disheveled 
light. é 130 


1 Rome’s great founder, Romulus, who ascended to 
heaven, but returned with a message to Proculus. 
2 Berenice’s locks. Berenice, wife of an Egyptian king, 
dedicating her hair to the king’s safe return from war, 
laid it away in a temple whence it rose to the heavens to 
become the constellation “Berenice’s Hair.” 
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The sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 

And pleased pursue its progress through the 
skies. 

This the beau monde shall from the Mall! 

survey, 

And hail with music its propitious ray. 

This the blest lover shall for Venus take, 135 

And send up vows from Rosamonda’s lake. 

This Partridge? soon shall view in cloudless 
skies, 

When next he looks through Galileo’s eyes; 

And hence th’ egregious wizard shall fore- 
doom 

The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome. 140 

Then cease, bright nymph! to mourn thy 

ravished hair, 

Which adds new glory to the shining sphere! 

Not all the tresses that fair head can boast, 

Shall draw such envy as the lock you lost. 

For, after all the murders of your eye, 145 

When, after millions slain, yourself shall die; 

When those fair suns shall set, as set they 
must, 

And all those tresses shall be laid in dust: 

This lock, the Muse shall consecrate to fame, 

And ’midst the stars inscribe Belinda’s name. 

[1714] 


TAM O’ SHANTER 
A Tale 
ROBERT BURNS 


[Within a mile of Burns’s birthplace, near Ayr, 
stands the ruin of old Alloway Kirk, surrounded 
by a graveyard, two minutes’ walk from the River 
Doon. The legend of Tam’s adventure was well 
known in Burns’s time.] 

Of Brownyis and of Bogillis full is this buke. 
GAWIN DOUGLAS 


When chapman billies * leave the street, 
And drouthy neibors meet, 
As market-days are wearing late, 
And folk begin to tak the gate; 
While we sit bousin at the nappy,* 5 
And gettin fou and unco * happy, 
We think na on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps,® and stiles, 


1 the Mall, a fashionable promenade in St. James’s Park, 
London. Close by is Rosamond’s Lake. 2 Partridge, 
an almanac-maker and astrologer. Many times he pre- 
dicted the fall of the kings of France and of the Pope. 
3 chapman billies, trading fellows. ‘nappy, ale. 5 wnco, 
wonderfully. 6 slaps, gaps (as in a wall). 


That lie between us and our hame, 

Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame, 10 
Gathering her, brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 


This truth fand honest Tam o’ Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter: 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 15 
For honest men and bonie lasses.) 


O Tam! had’st thou but been sae wise 
As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice! 
She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum,! 
A bletherin, blusterin, drunken blellum 2; 20 
That frae November till October, 
Ae market-day thou was na sober; 
That ilka * melder wi’ the miller,* 
Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 
That ev’ry naig ° was ca’d © a shoe on, 25 
The smith and thee gat roarin fou on; 
That at the Lord’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Jean till Monday. 
She prophesied, that, late or soon, 
Thou would be found deep drown’d in Doon; 
Or catch’t wi’ warlocks? in the mirk,® 31 
By Alloway’s auld haunted kirk. 


Ah, gentle dames! it gars me greet,® 
To think how mony counsels sweet, 
How mony lengthened sage advices, 35 
The husband frae the wife despises! 


But to our tale: — Ae market night, 
Tam had got planted unco right, 
Fast by an ingle, bleezin finely, 
Wi’ reamin swats ” that drank divinely; 40 
And at his elbow, Souter 4 Johnie, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony: 
Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter; 45 
And ay the ale was growing better: 
The landlady and Tam grew gracious 
Wi’ secret favors, sweet, and precious: 
The souter tauld his queerest stories ; 
The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus: 50 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 


1 skellum, worthless fellow. 
babbler. 3 ilka, every. 4melder . . . miller, batch 
of grain taken to mill, grist. 5 naig, horse. 6 ca’d, 
driven. 7 warlocks, wizards. 8 mirk, dark. 
Sgars ... greet, makes .. . weep. 10 swats, brimful 
mugs of ale. ll Souter, shoemaker. 


2 blellum, nonsense- 
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Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 
E’en drown’d himsel amang the nappy: 
As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 55 
The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasure; 
Kings may be blest, but Tain was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious! 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 60 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment white — then melts forever ; 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 65 
Evanishing amid the storm. 
Nae man can tether time or tide: 
The hour approaches Tam maun ! ride, — 
That hour, o* night’s black arch the key- 

stane, 

That dreary hour he mounts his beast in; 70 
And sic a night he taks the road in, 
As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 


The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last; 
The rattling show’rs rose on the blast; 74 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow’d: 
That night, a child might understand, 

The Deil had business on his hand. 


Weel mounted on his gray mear, Meg, — 
A better never lifted leg, — 80 
Tam skelpit ? on thro’ dub * and mire, 
Despising wind and rain and fire; 

Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet, 
Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet, 
Whiles glowrin round wi’ prudent cares, 85 
Lest bogles * catch him unawares. 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets ° nightly ery. 


By this time he was cross the ford, 
Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor’d *; 90 
And past the birks7 and meikle stane, 
Whare drucken Charlie brak’s neck-bane; 
And thro’ the whins,? and by the eairn,!° 
Whare hunters fand the murder’d bairn; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well," 95 
Whare Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel. 


1maun, must. 2 skelpit, clattered. 3 dub, pool. 
4 bogles, hobgoblins. 5 houlets, owls. 6 smoor'd, 
smothered. 7 birks, birch trees. 8 stane, big stone. 
* whins, gorse. 10 cairn, a pile of stones. 11 aboon 


the well, above the spring. 


Before him Doon pours all his floods; 

The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole, 

Near and more near the thunders roll; 100 
When, glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seemed in a bleeze?: 

Thro’ ilka bore 2 the beams were glancing, 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 


Inspiring bold John Barleycorn! 105 
What dangers thou can’st make us scorn! 
Wi’ tippenny * we fear nae evil; 

Wi’ usquebae ‘ we’ll face the devil! 

The swats sae ream’d in Tammie’s noddle, 
Fair play, he car’d na deils a boddle.® 110 
But Maggie stood right sair astonish’d, 

Till, by the heel and hand admonish’d, 

She ventur’d forward on the light; 

And, wow! Tam saw an unco sight! 


Warlocks and witches in a dance; 115 
Nae cotillon brent-new ° frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels 
Put life and mettle in their heels: 

A winnock bunker 7 in the east, 

There sat Auld Nick in shape 0’ beast; —120 
A towzie tyke,’ black, grim, and large, 

To gie them music was his charge; 

He screw’d the pipes and gart them skirl,° 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl.1° — 

Coffins stood round like open presses, 125 
That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses; 
And by some devilish cantraip sleight "= 

Each in its cauld hand held a light, 

By which heroic Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table 130 
A murderer’s banes in gibbet airns 2; 

Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen’d bairns; 

A thief, new-cutted frae the rape 18 — 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab “ did gape; 

Five tomahawks, wi’ blude red-rusted ; 135 
Five scymitars, wi’ murder crusted ; 

A garter, which a babe had strangled; 

A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son o’ life bereft — 

The gray hairs yet stack to the heft; 140 
Wi’ mair o’ horrible and awfu’, 

Which ev’n to name wad be unlawfu’. 

1 bleeze, blaze. 2 bore, cranny. 
penny ale. 4 usquebae, whisky. 
6 brent-new, brand-new 
Styke, dog. 9 skirl, shrill. 


sleight, witchcraft magic. 
rope. 4 gab, mouth. 


3 tippenny, two- 
5 boddle, copper. 
7 bunker, window seat. 

10 dirl, rattle. 
12 airns, irons. 13 rape, 


THE 


As Tammie glowr’d, amaz’d and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious: 
The piper loud and louder blew, 

The dancers quick and quicker flew; 

They reel’d, they set, they cross’d, they 
cleekit,1 

Till ilka carlin swat and reekit 2 

And coost her duddies to the wark * 

And linket ‘ at it in her sark®! 


145 


150 


Now Tam, O Tam! had thae been queans,* 
A’ plump and strapping in their teens! 
Their sarks, instead 0’ creeshie 7 flannen, 
Been snaw-white seventeen hunder linen ’ ! — 
Thir breeks 0’ mine, ? my only pair, 155 
That ance were plush, o’ gude blue hair, 
I wad hae gien them aff my hurdies,! 
For ae blink o’ the bonie burdies"!! 
But withered beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie ” hogs wad spean ® a foal, 
Lowping and flinging on a crummock,!4 
I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 


160 


But Tam ken’d what was what fu’ brawlie ™; 
There was ae winsom wench and walie,! 
That night enlisted in the core 
(Lang after ken’d on Carrick shore: 

For mony a beast to dead she shot, 

And perish’d mony a bonie boat, 

And shook baith meikle corn and bear,}8 
And kept the country-side in fear) ; 

Her cutty 1 sark o’ Paisley harn,”° 

That while a lassie she had worn, 

In longitude tho’ sorely scanty, 

It was her best, and she was vauntie.”! 
Ah! little kent thy reverend grannie, 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 
Wi’ twa pund Scots ?3 (twas a’ her riches), 
Wad ever graced a dance o’ witches! 


165 


170 


175 


But here my Muse her wing maun cow’r, 
Sic flights are far beyond her pow’r; 180 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang, 


reekit, every old 
wark, east off 


ENON EN, c 
3S COOSt v5 6 


1 cleekit, seized hands. 
woman sweat and steamed. 
her garments to the work. 4 linket, tripped. 5 sark, 
shirt. 6 queans, girls. 7 creeshie, greasy. 8 seven- 
teen hunder linen, seventeen hundred threads to the 


breadth. 9 Thir breeks 0’ mine, these breeches of mine. 
10 hurdies, hips. 1 burdies, lasses.  Rigwoodie, ill- 
shaped. 13 spean, wean. 4 erummock, a staff with 
bent head. 15 brawlie, well. 16 walie, buxom. 


17 core, company. 18 bear, barley. 19 cutty, short. 
20harn, coarse linen. vauntie,proud. ~~ coft, bought. 
% pund Scots, about one shilling and eight pence. 
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(A souple jad she was and strang,) 
And how Tam stood like ane bewitch’d, 
And thought his very een ! enrich’d; 184 


Even Satan glowr’d and fidg’d 2 fw’ fain,? 
And hotch’d‘ and blew wi’ might and main: 
Till first ae caper, syne ® anither, 

Tam tint ® his reason a’ thegither, 

And roars out, ‘Weel done, Cutty-sark!’ 
And in an instant all was dark: 

And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 


190) 


As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke,’ 
When plundering herds assail their byke 8; 
As open pussie’s ? mortal foes, 
When, pop! she starts before their nose; 
As eager runs the market-crowd, 
When ‘Catch the thief!’ resounds aloud; 
So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 
Wi’ mony an eldritch  skriech and hollo. 


195 


200 


Ah, Tam! ah, Tam! thou’ll get thy fairin "! 
Tn hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin! 
Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman! 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stane of the brig #: 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na cross. 
But ere the key-stane she could make, 
The fient # a tail she had to shake! 
For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon roble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle 14; 
But little wist she Maggie’s mettle — 
Ae spring brought aff her master hale, 
But left behind her ain gray tail: 

The carlin claught her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 


205 


210 


215 


Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read, 
Ilk man and mother’s son, take heed, 
Whene’er to drink you are inclin’d, 

Or cutty-sarks run in your mind, 
Think, ye may buy the joys owre dear, 
Remember Tam o’ Shanter’s mear. 
[1791] 


220 


leen, eyes. 2 fidg’d, fidgeted. 3 fain, eagerly. 
4 hotch’d, jerked. 5 syne, then. 6 tint, lost. 7 fyke, 
hurry. 8 byke, hive. 9 pussie’s, the hare’s. 


10 eldritch, unearthly. 1 fairin, reward, fairy’s present. 
12 brig, bridge. 13 fient, devil., M4 ettle, intent. 
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MICHAEL 
A Pastoral Poem 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


[The significance of the poem lies in its charac- 
terization of a man ennobled in mind and spirit 
through a lifetime of labor amidst the forces and 
influences of nature: It is this experience that 
enables him to fight on with heroic courage after 
he has been overtaken with the bitterest of defeat. ] 


The Sheepfold, on which so much of the poem 
turns, remains, or rather the ruins of it. The char- 
acter and circumstances of Luke were taken from 
a family to whom had belonged, many years before, 
the house we lived in at Town-end, along with 
some fields and woodlands on the eastern shore of 
Grasmere. The name of the Evening Star was not 
in fact given to this house, but to another on the 
same side of the valley, more to the north. 

WORDSWORTH 


If from the public way you turn your steps 

Up the tumultuous brook of Greenhead Ghyll, 

You will suppose that with an upright path 

Your feet must struggle; in such bold ascent 

The pastoral mountains front you, face to 
face. 5 

But, courage! for around that boisterous 
brook 

The mountains have all opened out them- 
selves, . 

And made a hidden valley of their own. 

No habitation can be seen; but they 

Who journey thither find themselves alone 10 

With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and 
kites 

That overhead are sailing in the sky. 

It is in truth an utter solitude; 

Nor should I have made mention of this Dell 

But for one object which you might pass 
by, 15 

Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 

Appears a straggling heap of unhewn stones! 

And to that simple object appertains 

A story — unenriched with strange events, 

Yet not unfit, I deem, for the fireside, 20 

Or for the summer shade. It was the first 

Of those domestic tales that spake to me 

Of Shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 

Whom I already loved ; — not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and 
hills 25 

Where was their occupation and abode. 

And hence this Tale, while I was yet a Boy 


Careless of books, yet having felt the power 
Of Nature, by the gentle agency 

Of natural objects, led me on to feel 30 
For passions that were not my own, and think 
(At random and imperfectly indeed) 

On man, the heart of man, and human life. 
Therefore, although it he a history 

Homely and rude, I will relate the same 35 
For the delight of a few natural hearts; 

And, with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 

Of youthful Poets, who among these hills 
Will be my second self when I am gone. 


Upon the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 40 

There dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was his 

name; 
An old man, stout of heart, and strong of 

limb. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength: his mind was keen, 
Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 45 
And in his shepherd’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Hence had he learned the meaning of all winds, 
Of blasts of every tone; and oftentimes, 
When others heeded not, He heard the South 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 51 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 
The Shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say, 
“The winds are now devising work for me!’ 55 
And, truly, at all times, the storm that drives 
The traveler to shelter, summoned him 
Up to the mountains: he had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 
That came to him, and left him, on the 

heights. 60 
So lived he till his eightieth year was past. 
And grossly that man errs, who should sup- 


pose 

That the green valleys, and the streams and 
rocks, 

Were things indifferent to the Shepherd’s 
thoughts. 

Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had 
breathed 65 

The common air; hills, which with vigorous 
step 

He had so often climbed; which had im- 
pressed 


So many incidents upon his mind 
Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear; 
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Which, like a book, preserved the memory 70 

Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved, 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts 

The certainty of honorable gain; 

Those fields, those hills — what could they 
less? had laid 

Strong hold on his affections, were to him 75 

A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 

The pleasure which there is in life itself. 


His days had not been passed in singleness. 
His Helpmate was a comely matron, old — 
Though younger than himself full twenty 

years. 80 
She was a woman of a stirring life, 
Whose heart was in her house: two wheels she 
had 


Of antique form: this large, for spinning 


wool; 

That small, for flax; and if one wheel had 
rest 

It was because the other was at work. 85 


The Pair had but one inmate in their house, 

An only Child, who had been born to them 

When Michael, telling o’er his years, began 

To deem that he was old, —in shepherd’s 
phrase, 

With one foot in the grave. This only Son, 90 

With two brave sheep-dogs tried in many 
a storm, 

The one of an inestimable worth, 

Made all their household. I may truly say, 

That they were as a proverb in the vale 

For endless industry. When day was gone, 95 

And from their occupations out of doors 

The Son and Father were come home, even 
then, 

Their labor did not cease; unless when all 

Turned to the cleanly supper-board, and 


there, 
Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed 
milk, 100 


Sat round the basket piled with oaten cakes, 
And their plain home-made cheese. Yet when 
the meal 
Was ended, Luke (for so the Son was named) 
And his old Father both betook themselves 
To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the fire-side; perhaps to card 
Wool for the Housewife’s spindle, or repair 
Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 
Or other implement of house or field. 


Down from the ceiling, by the chimney’s 
edge, 110 
That in our ancient uncouth country style 
With huge and black projection overbrowed 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim the Housewife hung a lamp; 
An aged utensil, which had performed 115 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 
Harly at evening did it burn — and late, 
Surviving comrade of uncounted hours, 
Which, going by from year to year, had found, 
And left, the couple neither gay perhaps 120 
Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes, 
Living a life of eager industry. 
And now, when Luke had reached his eight- 
eenth year, 

There by the light of this old lamp they sate, 
Father and Son, while far into the night 125 
The Housewife plied her own peculiar work, 
Making the cottage through the silent hours 
Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 
This light was famous in its neighborhood, 


And was a public symbol of the life 130 
That thrifty Pair had lived. For, as it 
chanced, 


Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 

Stood single, with large prospect, north and 
south, 

High into Easedale, up to Dunmail-Raise, 

And westward to the village near the lake; 135 

And from this constant light, so regular, 

And so far seen, the House itself, by all 

Who dwelt within the limits of the vale, 

Both old and young, was named THE EVEN- 
ING STAR. 


Thus living on through such a length of 
years, 140 
The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his Helpmate; but to Michael's 
heart 
This son of his old age was yet more dear — 
Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Fond spirit that blindly works in the blood 
of all — 145 
Than that a child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking 
thoughts, 
And stirrings of inquietude, when they 
By tendency of nature needs must fail. 150 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 
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His heart and his heart’s joy! For oftentimes 
Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms, 
Had done him female service, not alone 

For pastime and delight, as is the use 155 
Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of tenderness; and he had rocked 
His cradle, as with a woman’s gentle hand. 


And, in a later time, ere yet the Boy 
Had put on boy’s attire, did Michael love, 160 
Albeit of a stern unbending mind, 
To have the Young-one in his sight, when he 
Wrought in the field, or on his shepherd’s 
stool 
Sate with a fettered sheep before him stretched 
Under the large old oak, that near his door 165 
Stood single, and, from matchless depth of 
shade, 
Chosen for the Shearer’s covert from the 
sun, 
Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
The CLIPPING TREE,! a name which yet it 


bears. 
There, while they two were sitting in the 
shade, 170 
With others round them, earnest all and 
blithe, 


Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the Child, if he disturbed the sheep 
By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Seared them, while they lay still beneath the 
shears. 176 


And when by Heaven’s good grace the boy 
grew up 

A healthy Lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years old; 
Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 180 
With his own hand a sapling, which he hooped 
With iron, making it throughout in all 
Due requisites a perfect shepherd’s staff, 
And gave it to the Boy; wherewith equipt 
He as a watchman oftentimes was placed 185 
At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock ; 
And, to his office prematurely called, 
There stood the urchin, as you will divine, 
Something between a hindrance and a help; 
And for this cause not always, I believe, 190 
Receiving from his Father hire of praise; 


lClipping Tree. Clipping is the word used in the 
North of England for shearing. (Wordsworth’s note) 


Though nought was left undone which staff, 
or voice, 

Or looks, or threatening gestures, could per- 
form. 


But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could 


stand 
Against the mountain blasts; and to the 
heights, 195 


Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 
He with his Father daily went, and they 
Were as companions, why should I relate 
That objects which the Shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now? that from the Boy there 
came 200 
Feelings and emanations — things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind; 
And that the old Man’s heart seemed born 
again? 
Thus in his Father’s sight the Boy grew up: 
And now, when he had reached his eight~ 
eenth year, 205 
He was his comfort and his daily hope. 


While in this sort the simple household 

lived 

From day to day, to Michael’s ear there came 

Distressful tidings. Long before the time 

Of which I speak, the Shepherd had been 
bound 210 

In surety for his brother’s son, a man 

Of an industrious life, and ample means; 

But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 

Had prest upon him; and old Michael now 

Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 

A grievous penalty, but little less 216 

Than half his substance. This unlooked-for 
claim, 

At the first hearing, for a moment took 

More hope out of his life than he supposed 

That any old man ever could have lost. 220 

As soon as he had armed himself with strength 

To look his trouble in the face, it seemed 

The Shepherd’s sole resource to sell at once 

A portion of his patrimonial fields. 224 

Such was his first resolve; he thought again, 

And his heart failed him. ‘Isabel,’ said he, 

Two evenings after he had heard the news, 

‘I have been toiling more than seventy years, 

And in the open sunshine of God’s love 229 

Have we all lived; yet if these fields of ours 

Should pass into a stranger’s hand, I think’ 
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That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 

Our lot is a hard lot; the sun himself 

Has scarcely been more diligent than I; 

And I have lived to be a fool at last 235 

To my own family. An evil man 

That was, and made an evil choice, if he 

Were false to us; and if he were not false, 

There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 

Had been no sorrow. I forgive him ; — but 

*T were better to be dumb than to talk thus. 
“When I began, my purpose was to speak 

Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 

Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel; the land 

Shall not go from us, and it shall be free; 245 

_ He shall possess it, free as is the wind 

That passes over it. We have, thou know’st, 

Another kinsman — he will be our friend 

In this distress. He is a prosperous man, 

Thriving in trade — and Luke to him shall 


go, 250 
And with his kinsman’s help and his own 
thrift 


He quickly will repair this loss, and then 
He may return to us. If here he stay, 
What can be done? Where everyone is poor, 
What can be gained?’ 

At this the old Man paused, 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 256 
Was busy, looking back into past times. 
There’s Richard Bateman, thought she to 

herself, 

He was a parish-boy — at the church-door 
They made a gathering for him, shillings, 


pence 260 
And halfpennies, wherewith the neighbors 
bought 
A basket, which they filled with peddler’s 
wares; 


And, with this basket on his arm, the lad 
Went up to London, found a master there, 
Who, out of many, chose the trusty boy 265 
To go and overlook his merchandise 
Beyond the seas; where he grew wondrous 
rich, 
And left estates and monies to the poor, 
And, at his birthplace, built a chapel, floored 
With marble which he sent from foreign 
lands. 270 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort, 
Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel, 
And her face brightened. The old Man was 
glad, 


And thus resumed: — ‘Well, Isabel! this 
scheme 

These two days has been meat and drink to 
me. 275 


Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 
We have enough — I wish indeed that I 
Were younger;— but this hope is a good 


hope. 
Make ready Luke’s best garments, of the 
best 279 


Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
Tomorrow, or the next day, or tonight: 
— If he could go, the Boy should go tonight.’ 


Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went 


forth 
With a light heart. The Housewife for five 
days 284 


Was restless morn and night, and all day long 

Wrought on with her best fingers to prepare 

Things needful for the journey of her son. 

But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 

To stop her in her work: for, when she lay 

By Michael’s side, she through the last two 
nights 290 

Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep: 

And when they rose at morning she could see 


That all his hopes were gone. That day at 
noon 

She said to Luke, while they two by them- 
selves 294 


Were sitting at the door, ‘Thou must not go: 

We have no other Child but thee to lose, 

None to remember — do not go away, 

For if thou leave thy Father he will die.’ 

The Youth made answer with a jocund voice; 

And Isabel, when she had told her fears, 300 

Recovered heart. That evening her best fare 

Did she bring forth, and all together sat 

Like happy people round a Christmas fire. 
With daylight Isabel resumed her work ; 

And all the ensuing week the house appeared 

As cheerful as a grove in Spring: at length 

The expected letter from their kinsman came, 

With kind assurances that he would do 

His utmost for the welfare of the Boy; 309 

To which, requests were added, that forthwith 

He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 

The letter was read over; Isabel 

Went forth to show it to the neighbors round ; 

Nor was there at that time on English land 

A prouder heart than Luke’s. When Isabel 
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Had to her house returned, the old Man said, 

‘He shall depart tomorrow.’ To this word 

The Housewife answered, talking much of 
things 

Which, if at such short notice he should go, 

Would surely be forgotten. But at length 

She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 


Near the tumultuous brook of Greenhead 
Ghyll, 
In that deep valley, Michael had designed 
To build a Sheepfold; and, before he heard 
The tidings of his melancholy loss, 325 
For this same purpose he had gathered up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlet’s 
: edge 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evening thitherward he 
walked : 
And soon as they had reached the place he 


stopped, 330 
And thus the old Man spake to him: — ‘My 
Son, 
Tomorrow thou wilt leave me: with full 
heart 


I look upon thee, for thou art the same 

That wert a promise to me ere thy birth, 

And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 335 

I will relate to thee some little part 

Of our two histories; ’twill do thee good 

When thou art from me, even if I should touch 

On things thou canst not know of. — After 
thou 339 

First cam’st into the world — as oft befalls 

To new-born infants — thou didst sleep away 

Two days, and blessings from thy Father’s 
tongue 

Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on, 

And still I loved thee with increasing love. 

Never to living ear came sweeter sounds 345 

Than when I heard thee by our own fire-side 

First uttering, without words, a natural tune; 

While thou, a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 

Sing at thy Mother’s breast. Month followed 
month, 349 

And in the open fields my life was passed 

And on the mountains; else I think that thou 

Hadst been brought up upon thy Father’s 
knees. 

But we were playmates, Luke: among these 
hills, 

As well thou knowest, in us the old and young 


Have played together, nor with me didst thou 

Lack any pleasure which a boy can know.’ 

Luke had a manly heart; but at these words 

He sobbed aloud. The old Man grasped his 
hand, 

And said, ‘Nay, do not take it so — I see 

That these are things of which I need not 
speak. 360 

— Even to the utmost I have been to thee 

A kind and a good Father: and herein 

I but repay a gift which I myself 

Received at others’ hands; for, though now 
old 

Beyond the common life of man, I still 365 

Remember them who loved me in my youth. 

Both of them sleep together: here they lived, 

As all their Forefathers had done; and when 

At length their time was come, they were not 
loath 

To give their bodies to the family mold. 370 

I wished that thou shouldst live the life they 
lived : 

But, ’tis a long time to look back, my Son, 

And see so little gain from threescore years. 

These fields were burthened! when they 
came to me; 

Till I was forty years of age, not more 375 

Than half of my inheritance was mine. 

I toiled and toiled; God blessed me in my 
work, 

And till these three weeks past the land was 
free. 

— It looks as if it never could endure 

Another Master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 

If I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 381 

That thou shouldst go.’ 

At this the old Man paused; 

Then, pointing to the stones near which they 
stood, F 

Thus, after a short silence, he resumed: 384 

“This was a work for us; and now, my Son, 

It is a work for me. But, lay one stone — 

Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own 
hands. 

Nay, Boy, be of good hope; — we both may 
live 

To see a better day. At eighty-four 

I still am strong and hale;— do thou thy 
part ; 390 

I will do mine. — I will begin again 

With many tasks that were resigned to thee: 


1 burthened, under bond, mortgaged. 
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Up to the heights, and in among the storms, 

Will I without thee go again, and do 

All works which I was wont to do alone, 395 

Before I knew thy face. — Heaven bless thee, 
Boy! 

Thy heart these two weeks has been beating 
fast 

With many hopes; it should be so— yes — 
yes — 

I knew that thou couldst never have a 
wish 

To leave me, Luke: thou hast been bound to 
me 400 

Only by links of love: when thou art gone, 

What will be left to us! — But, I forget 

My purposes. Lay now the corner-stone, 

As I requested; and hereafter, Luke, 404 

- When thou art gone away, should evil men 

Be thy companions, think of me, my Son, 

‘And of this moment; hither turn thy 
thoughts, 

And God will strengthen thee: amid all fear 

And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 

Mayst bear in mind the life thy Fathers lived, 

Who, being innocent, did for that cause 411 

Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee 
well — 

When thou returnst, thou in this place wilt 
see 

A work which is not here: a covenant 

’T will be between us; but, whatever fate 

Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last, 416 

And bear thy memory with me to the grave.’ 

The Shepherd ended here; and Luke 

stooped down, 

And, as his Father had requested, laid 

The first stone of the Sheepfold. At the sight 

The old Man’s grief broke from him; to his 
heart 421 

He pressed his Son, he kisséd him and wept; 

And to the house together they returned. 

— Hushed was that House in peace, or seem- 


ing peace, 
Ere the night fell : — with morrow’s dawn the 
Boy 425 


Began his journey, and when he had reached 

The public way, he put on a bold face; 

And all the neighbors, as he passed their doors, 

Came forth with wishes and with farewell 
prayers, 429 

That followed him till he was out of sight. 


A good report did from their Kinsman come, 
Of Luke and his well-doing: and the Boy 
Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous news, 
Which, as the Housewife phrased it, were 

throughout 434 
“The prettiest letters that were ever seen.’ 
Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 
So, many months passed on: and once again 
The Shepherd went about his daily work 
With confident and cheerful thoughts; and 

now 439 
Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 
He to that valley took his way, and there 
Wrought at the Sheepfold. Meantime Luke 

began 
To slacken in his duty; and, at length, 
He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses: ignominy and shame 445 
Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 


There is a comfort in the strength of love; 
’T will make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart: 
I have conversed with more than one who 

well 451 
Remember the old Man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy news. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 
He went, and still looked’up to sun and cloud, 
And listened to the wind; and, as before, 
Performed all kinds of labor for his sheep, 
And for the land, his small inheritance. 

And to that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 461 
His flock had need. ’Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 

For the old Man — and ’tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 466 


There, by the Sheepfold, sometimes was 

he seen 

Sitting alone, or with his faithful Dog, 

Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 

The length of full seven years, from time to 
time, : 470 

He at the building of this Sheepfold wrought, 

And left the work unfinished when he died. 

Three years, or little more, did Isabel 

Survive her Husband: at her death the estate 
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Was sold, and went into a stranger’s hand. 
The Cottage which was named THE EVENING 


STAR 

Is gone —the plowshare has been through 
the ground 

On which it stood; great changes have been 
wrought 


In all the neighborhood : — yet the oak is left 

That grew beside their door; and the remains 

Of the unfinished Sheepfold may be seen 

Beside the boisterous brook of Greenhead 
Ghyll. 

{1800] 


CHRISTABEL 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


[What Coleridge would have done with the tale, 
which is incomplete at the end of Part II, it is im- 
possible to say, for he did not leave any hint of the 
outcome of the plot. Doubtless Christabel would 
have been rescued from the spell of the fiend. The 
style of the poem is a conscious following of the 
medieval, with a richness and newness of imagina- 
tion like that of ‘The Ancient Mariner”? and 
“Kubla Khan.’’] 


PARI i 


’Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 

And the owls have awakened the crowing 
cock ; : 

Tu-whit ! — Tu-whoo! 

And hark, again! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew. 5 


Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch; 

From her kennel beneath the rock 

She maketh answer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour; 
Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 11 
Sixteen short howls, not over loud; 

Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 


Is the night chilly and dark? 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 15 
The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 

The night is chill, the cloud is gray: 20 
"Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 


The lovely lady, Christabel, - 

Whom her father loves so well, 

What makes her in the woods so late, 25 
A furlong from the castle gate? 

She had dreams all yesternight 

Of her own betrothéd knight ; 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 

For the weal of her lover that ’s far away. 30 


She stole along, she nothing spoke, 

The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 

And naught was green upon the oak 

But moss and rarest mistletoe: 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 35 
And in silence prayeth she. 


The lady sprang up suddenly, 

The lovely lady, Christabel! 

It moaned as near, as near can be, 

But what it is she cannot tell. — 40 
On the other side it seems to be, 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 


The night is chill; the forest bare; 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak? 
There is not wind enough in the air 45 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek — 
There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 50 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 
Hush, beating heart of Christabel! 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 
She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 55 
And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there? 


There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white, 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone: 60 
The neck that made the white robe wan, 

Her stately neck, and arms were bare; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandal’d were, 

And wildly glittered here and there 

The gems entangled in her hair. 65 
I guess, ’twas frightful there to see 

A lady so richly clad as she — 

Beautiful exceedingly! 


“Mary mother, save me now!’ 
Said Christabel, ‘And who art thou?’ 70 
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The lady strange made answer meet, 

And her voice was faint and sweet : — 

“Have pity on my sore distress, 

I scarce can speak for weariness: 

Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear!’ 75 

Said Christabel, ‘How camest thou here?’ 

And the lady, whose voice was faint and 
sweet, 

Did thus pursue her answer meet : — 


“My sire is of a noble line, 

And my name is Geraldine: 80 
Five warriors seized me yestermorn, 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn: 

They choked my cries with force and fright, 
And tied me on a palfrey white. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind, 85 
And they rode furiously behind. 

They spurred amain, their steeds were white: 
And once we crossed the shade of night. 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

I have no thought what men they be; 90 
Nor do I know how long it is 

(For I have lain entranced I wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Took me from the palfrey’s back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. 95 
Some muttered words his comrades spoke: 
He placed me underneath this oak; 

He swore they would return with haste; 
Whither they went I cannot tell — 

I thought I heard, some minutes past, 100 
Sounds as of a castle bell. 

Stretch forth thy hand,’ thus ended she, 
‘And help a wretched maid to flee.’ 


Then Christabel stretched forth her hand, 
And comforted fair Geraldine: 105 
‘O well, bright dame! may you command 
The service of Sir Leoline; 

And gladly our stout chivalry 

Will he send forth and friends withal 

To guide and guard you safe and free 110 
Home to your noble father’s hall.’ 


She rose: and forth with steps they passed 
That strove to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

And thus spake on sweet Christabel : 115 
‘All our household are at rest, 

The hall as silent as the cell; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health, 


And may not well awakened be, 

But we will move as if in stealth, 120 
And I beseech your courtesy, 

This night, to share your couch with me.’ 


They crossed the moat, and Christabel 

Took the key that fitted well; 

A little door she opened straight, 125 

All in the middle of the gate; 

The gate that was ironed within and without, 

Where an army in battle array had marched 
out. 

The lady sank, belike through pain, 

And Christabel with might and main 130 

Lifted her up, a weary weight, 

Over the threshold of the gate: 

Then the lady rose again, 

And moved, as she were not in pain. 


So free from danger, free from fear, 135 
They crossed the court: right glad they were. 
And Christabel devoutly cried 

To the lady by her side, 

“Praise we the Virgin all divine 

Who hath rescued thee from thy distress!’ 140 
“Alas, alas!’ said Geraldine, 

‘I cannot speak for weariness.’ 

So free from danger, free from fear, 

They crossed the court: right glad they were. 


Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 145 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 

The mastiff old did not awake, 

Yet she an angry moan did make! 

And what can ail the mastiff bitch? 

Never till now she uttered yell 150 
Beneath the eye of Christabel. 

Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch: 

For what can ail the mastiff bitch? 


They passed the hall, that echoes still,! 

Pass as lightly as you will! 155 
The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 
Amid their own white ashes lying; 

But when the lady passed, there came 

A tongue of light, a fit of flame; 

And Christabel saw the lady’s eye, 160 
And nothing else saw she thereby, 

Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leoline tall, 
Which hung in a murky old niche in the wall. 
‘O softly tread,’ said Christabel, 

‘My father seldom sleepeth well.’ 165 


1 still, always. 


72 


Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare, 

And jealous of the listening air 

They steal their way from stair to stair, 
Now in glimmer, and now in gloom, 

And now they pass the Baron’s room, 

As still as death, with stifled breath! 

And now have reached her chamber door ; 
And now doth Geraldine press down 

The rushes of the chamber floor. 


170 


The moon shines dim in the open air, 175 
And not a moonbeam enters here. 

But they without its light can see 

The chamber carved so curiously, 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain, 
For a lady’s chamber meet : 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 

Is fastened to an angel’s feet. 


180 


The silver lamp burns dead and dim; 

But Christabel the lamp will trim. 185 
She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright, 
And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below. 


‘O weary lady, Geraldine, 

I pray you, drink this cordial wine! 
It is a wine of virtuous powers; 

My mother made it of wild flowers.’ 


190 


‘And will your mother pity me, 

Who am a maiden most forlorn?’ 
Christabel answered — ‘ Woe is me! 
She died the hour that I was born. 

I have heard the gray-haired friar tell 
How on her death-bed she did say, 
That she should hear the castle-bell 
Strike twelve upon my wedding-day. 
O mother dear! that thou wert here!’ 
‘IT would,’ said Geraldine, ‘she were!’ 


195 


200 


But soon, with altered voice, said she — 
‘Off, wandering mother! Peak and pine! 
I have power to bid thee flee.’ 

Alas! what ails poor Geraldine? 

Why stares she with unsettled eye? 

Can she the bodiless dead espy? 

And why with hollow voice cries she, 
‘Off, woman, off! this hour is mine — 
Though thou her guardian spirit be, 

Off, woman, off! ’tis given to me.’ 


206 


210 
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Then Christabel knelt by the lady’s side, 
And raised to heaven her eyes so blue — 
‘Alas!’ said she, ‘this ghastly ride — 
Dear lady! it hath wildered you!’ 

The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 
And faintly said, ‘’Tis over now!’ 


Again the wild-flower wine she drank: 
Her fair large eyes ’gan glitter bright, 
And from the floor whereon she sank, 
The lofty lady stood upright: 

She was most beautiful to see, 

Like a lady of a far countrée. 


And thus the lofty lady spake — 

‘All they who live in the upper sky, 
Do love you, holy Christabel! 

And you love them, and for their sake 
And for the good which me befell, 
Even I in my degree will try, 

Fair maiden, to requite you well. 

But now unrobe yourself; for I 

Must pray, ere yet in bed I lie.’ 


Quoth Christabel, ‘So let it be!’ 
And as the lady bade, did she. 
Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness. 


But through her brain of weal and woe 
So many thoughts moved to and fro, 
That vain it were her lids to close; 

So half-way from the bed she rose, 
And on her elbow did recline 

To look at the lady Geraldine. 


Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 

And slowly rolled her eyes around; 
Then drawing in her breath aloud, 

Like one that shuddered, she unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast: 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 

Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
Behoid! her bosom and half her side — 
A sight to dream of, not to tell! 

O shield her! shield sweet Christabel! 


Yet Geraldine nor speaks nor stirs; 
Ah! what a stricken look was hers! 
Deep from within she seems half-way 
To lift some weight with sick assay, 
And eyes the maid and seeks delay; 
Then suddenly, as one defied, 
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Collects herself in scorn and pride, 
And lay down by the Maiden’s side! — 
And in her arms the maid she took, 
Ah wel-a-day! 
And with low voice and doleful look 265 
These words did say: 
“In the touch of this bosom there worketh a 
spell, 
Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel! 
Thou knowest tonight, and wilt know to- 


morrow, 
This mark of my shame, this seal of my 
sorrow ; 270 


But vainly thou warrest, 
For this is alone in 
Thy power to declare, 
That in the dim forest 
Thou heardst a low moaning, 275 
And foundst a bright lady, surpassingly fair; 
And didst bring her home with thee in love 
and in charity, 
To shield her and shelter her from the damp 
alte 


THE CONCLUSION TO PART I 


It was a lovely sight to see 
The lady Christabel, when she 280 
Was praying at the old oak tree. 

Amid the jagged shadows 

Of mossy leafless boughs, 

Kneeling in the moonlight, 

To make her gentle vows; 285 
Her slender palms together prest, 
Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 
Her face resigned to bliss or bale — 
Her face, oh call it fair not pale, 
And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
Each about to have a tear. 291 


With open eyes (ah woe is me!) 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully, 

Fearfully dreaming, yet, I wis, 

Dreaming that alone, which is — 295 
O sorrow and shame! Can this be she, 

The lady, who knelt at the old oak tree? 
And lo! the worker of these harms, 

That holds the maiden in her arms, 

Seems to slumber still and mild, 300 
As a mother with her child. 


A star hath set, a star hath risen, 
O Geraldine! since arms of thine 


Have been the lovely lady’s prison. 

O Geraldine! one hour was thine — 305 
Thou’st had thy will! By tairn and rill, 
The night-birds all that hour were still. 

But now they are jubilant anew, 

From cliff and tower, tu-whoo! tu-whoo! 
Tu-whoo! tu-whoo! from wood and fell! 


And see! the lady Christabel 311 
Gathers herself from out her trance; 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 

Grows sad and soft; the smooth thin lids } 
Close o’er her eyes; and tears she sheds — 
Large tears that leave the lashes bright! 316 
And oft the while she seems to smile 

As infants at a sudden light! 


Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep, 

Like a youthful hermitess, 320 
Beauteous in a wilderness, 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 

And, if she move unquietly, 

Perchance, ’tis but the blood so free 

Comes back and tingles in her feet. 325 
No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 

What if her guardian spirit ’twere, 

What if she knew her mother near? 

But this she knows, in joys and woes, 

That saints will aid if men will call: 330 
For the blue sky bends over all! 

[1816] 


THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 
JOHN KEATS 


[This tale, which in manner and treatment of the 
romantic should be compared with ‘‘Christabel”’ 
and other poems of its type, is founded upon the 
superstition that on St. Agnes’s Eve, the night be- 
fore the twenty-first of January, a young woman, 
after fulfilling certain conditions, might see a vi- 
sion of her future husband. ] 


St. Agnes’ Eve — Ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 

The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen 
grass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold: 

Numb were the Beadsman’s! fingers, while he 
told : 5 


1 Beadsman, a pensioner, not necessarily a priest, who 
is employed to pray for his patron. 
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His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without a 
death, 

Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his 
prayer he saith. 


His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; 10 

Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 

And back returneth, meager, barefoot, wan, 

Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 

The sculptur’d dead, on each side, seem to 
freeze, 

Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails: 15 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 

He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 

To think how they may ache in icy hoods 
and mails.1 


Northward he turneth through a little door, 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden 
tongue 20 
Flatter’d to tears this aged man and poor; 
But no — already had his death-bell rung; 
The joys of all his life were said and sung: 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve: 
Another way he went, and soon among 25 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve, 
And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to 
grieve. 


That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude 
soft ; 

And so it chane’d, for many a door was wide, 

From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 30 

The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide: 

The level chambers, ready with their pride, 

Were glowing to receive a thousand guests: 

The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 

Star’d where upon their heads the cornice 
rests, 35 

With hair blown back, and wings put cross- 
wise on their breasts. 


At length burst in the argent 2 revelry, 

With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 

Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 

The brain, new stuff’d, in youth, with tri- 
umphs gay 40 

Of old romance. These let us wish away, 


licy hoods and mails. In undergoing future punishment. 


“argent, silver. Keats’s epithets are sometimes, as here, 
vague. 


And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 

Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry 
day, 

On love, and wing’d St. Agnes’ saintly care, 

As she had heard old dames full many times 
declare. 45 


They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 

Young virgins might have visions of delight, 

And soft adorings from their loves receive 

Upon the honey’d middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright ; 50 

As, supperless to bed they must retire, 

And couch supine their beauties, lily white ; 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 

Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they 
desire. 


Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline: 
The music, yearning like a Godin pain, 56 
She scarcely heard: her maiden eyes divine, 
Fix’d on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by — she heeded not at all: in vain 

Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 60 
And back retir’d; not cool’d by high disdain, 
But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere; 
She sigh’d for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of 

the year. 


She dane’d along with vague, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and 


short: 65 
The hallow’d hour was near at hand: she 
sighs 


Amid the timbrels, and the throng’d resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; 

*Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwink’d! with fairy faney; all amort,? 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn,’ 71 
And all the bliss to be before tomorrow morn. 


So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She linger’d still. Meantime, across the moors, 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on 
fire 75 

For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 

Buttress’d from moonlight, stands he, and 
implores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 


1 hoodwink’d, blindfolded. 2 amort, lifeless. 3 lambs 
unshorn. On St. Agnes’s day two lambs were vowed to the 
saint, and their wool was woven by nuns into garments 
for priests. 
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But for one moment in the tedious hours, 

That he might gaze and worship all unseen; 

Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — in sooth 
such things have been. 81 


He ventures in: let no buzz’d whisper tell: 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart, Love’s fev’rous citadel: 
For him, those chambers held barbarian 
hordes, 85 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 
Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage: not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 
Save one old beldame, weak in body and in 
soul. 90 


Ah, happy chance! the aged creature came, 

Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 

Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 94 

The sound of merriment and chorus bland: 

He startled her; but soon she knew his face, 

And grasp’d his fingers in her palsied hand, 

Saying, ‘Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from 
this place; 

They are all here tonight, the whole blood- 
thirsty race! 


“Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish! 
Hildebrand ; 100 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 

He cursed thee and thine, both house and 


land: 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a 
whit 

More tame for his gray hairs— Alas me! 
flit! 104 

Flit like a ghost away.’ — ‘Ah, Gossip ? dear, 


We're safe enough; here in this armchair sit, 

And tell me how’ — ‘Good Saints! not here, 
not here; 

Follow me, child, or else these stones will be 
thy bier.’ 


He follow’d through a lowly arched way, 109 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume; 
And as she mutter’d ‘ Well-a — well-a-day!’ 
He found him in a little moonlight room, 
Pale, lattic’d, chill, and silent as a tomb. 
‘Now tell me where is Madeline,’ said he, 

‘O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 115 


1 dwarfish, despicable. 2 Gossip, godmother or friend. 


Which none but secret sisterhood may see, 
When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving 
piously.’ 


“St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agnes’ Eve — 

Yet men will murder upon holy days: 119 

Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve, 

And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays, 

To venture so: it fills me with amaze 

To see thee, Porphyro! — St. Agnes’ Eve! 

God’s help! my lady fair the conjurer plays 

This very night; good angels her deceive! 125 

But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to 
grieve.’ 


Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 
While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 
Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 129 
Who keepeth clos’d a wond’rous riddle-book, 
As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 
His lady’s purpose; and he scarce could brook 
Tears, at the thought of those enchantments 

cold, 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 135 


Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 

Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 

Made purple riot: then doth he propose 

A stratagem, that makes the beldame start: 

‘A eruel man and impious thou art: 140 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep, and dream 

Alone with her good angels, far apart 

From wicked men like thee. Go, go! —I 
deem 

Thou canst not surely be the same that thou 
didst seem.’ 


‘T will not harm her, by all saints I swear,’ 145 

Quoth Porphyro: ‘O may I ne’er find grace 

When my weak voice shall whisper its last 
prayer, 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face: 

Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 150 

Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 

Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears, 

And beard them, though they be more fang’d 
than wolves and bears.’ 


‘Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul? 
A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard 
thing, 155 
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Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll ; 

Whose prayers for thee, each morn and eve- 
ning, 

Were never miss’d.’ Thus plaining, doth she 
bring 

A gentler speech from burning Porphyro; 

So woeful, and of such deep sorrowing, 160 

That Angela gives promise she will do 

Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or 
woe. 


Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 
Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 165 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 

And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 
While legion’d fairies pac’d the coverlet, 

And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met, 170 
Since Merlin paid his Demon all the mon- 

strous debt. 


‘It shall be as thou wishest,’ said the Dame: 
‘All cates 2 and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night: by the tambour 
frame 174 
Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to spare, 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 
Wait here, my child, with patience; kneel in 


prayer 
The while: Ah! thou must needs the lady 
wed, 
Or may I never leave my grave among the 
dead.’ 180 


So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 

The lover’s endless minutes slowly pass’d; 

The Dame return’d, and whisper’d in his ear 

To follow her; with aged eyes aghast 

From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 185 

Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 

The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d, and 
chaste ; 

Where Porphyro took covert, pleas’d amain. 

His poor guide hurried back with agues in 
her brain. 


Her falt’ring hand upon the balustrade, 190 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 
When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid, 


1 monstrous debt. Merlin, greatest of magicians, fell a 
victim of his own magic. 2 cates, delicacies. 


Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware: 

With silver taper’s light, and pious care, 

She turn’d, and down the aged gossip led 195 

To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 

Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 

She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove 
fray’d and fled. 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died: 

She closed the door, she panted, all akin 201 

To spirits of the air, and visions wide: 

No uttered syllable,! or, woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 205 

As though a tongueless nightingale should 
swell 

Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled in 
her dell. 


A casement high and triple arch’d there was, 

All garlanded with carven imag’ries 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot- 
grass, 210 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings; 

And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of 
queens and kings. 216 


Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules? on Madeline’s fair 
breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and 
boon; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 221 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven: Porphyro grew faint: 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal 
taint. 225 


Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 

Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees:. 


1No uttered syllable. To speak would break the spell. 
2 gules, red (a term in heraldry). 
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Half-hidden, like a mermaid in seaweed, 231 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is 
fled. 


Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 235 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay. 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day; 
Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims 
pray!; 241 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again. 


Stol’n to this paradise, and so entranced, 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 245 

And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 

To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he 

__ bless, 

And breath’d himself : 
crept, 

Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 250 

And over the hush’d carpet,” silent, stept, 

And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo! — 
how fast she slept. 


8 
then from the closet 


Then by the bedside, where the faded moon 
Made a din, silver twilight, soft he set 254 
A table, and, half-anguish’d, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet : — 
O for some drowsy Morphean amulet! 
The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 
The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet, 
Affray his ears, though but in dying tone: — 
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is 
gone. 261 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 
In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and 
gourd; 265 

With jellies soother * than the creamy curd, 
And lucent sirups, tinct 4 with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 

1 missal... pray. Obscure: perhaps, closed as a mass 
book would be in a land of pagans, where no one would 


open the clasps. 2 carpet, rug. 3 soother, (probably) 
smoother. 4 tinct, flavored. 


From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 


These delicates he heap’d with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver: sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night, 274 
Filling the chilly room with perfume light. — 
“And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite?: 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ sake, 
Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth 
ache.’ 279 


Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 

Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 

By the dusk curtains: —’twas a midnight 
charm 

Impossible to melt as iced stream: 

The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam; 

Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies: 

It seem’d he never, never could redeem _—__286 

From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes; 

So mus’d awhile, entoil’d in woofed phan- 
tasies. 


Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tender- 
est be, 290 
He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute, 
In Provence call’d, ‘“‘La belle dame sans 
merci’’?: 
Close to her ear touching the melody ; — 
Wherewith disturb’d, she utter’d a soft moan: 
He ceased — she panted quick — and sud- 
denly 295 
Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone: 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth- 
sculptured stone. 


Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 

There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d 

The blisses of her dream so pure and deep 

At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

And moan forth witless words with many a 
sigh ; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 

Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 

Fearing to move or speak, she look’d so 
dreamingly. 306 


leremite, votary, worshiper. 2 La belle dame sans 
merci, the beautiful lady without pity. 
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‘Ah, Porphyro!’ said she, ‘but even now 

Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 

Made tunable with every sweetest vow; 309 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear: 

How chang’d thou art! how pallid, chill, and 
drear! 

Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 

Those looks immortal, those complainings 
dear! 

Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 

For if thou diest, my Love, J know not where 
to go.’ 315 


Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 

At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 

Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 

Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose; 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 320 

Blendeth its odor with the violet, — 

Solution sweet: meantime the frost wind 
blows 

Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet 

Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon 
hath set. 


’Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown 
sleet : 325 
‘This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline!’ 
’Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat: 
‘No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and 
pine. — 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring? 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 331 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing ; — 
A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned 
wing.’ 


“My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 335 
Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shap’d and vermeil 
dyed? 

Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 

A famish’d pilgrim, — saved by miracle. 339 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 


“Hark! ’tis an elfin storm from fairy land, 
Of haggard seeming,! but a boon indeed: 344 


1 haggard seeming, wild appearance. 


Arise — arise! the morning is at hand ; — 
The bloated wassailers will never heed : — 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, — 
Drown’d all in Rhenish! and the sleepy 
mead: 
Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 350 
For o’er the southern moors I have a home 
for thee.’ 


She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 
For there were sleeping dragons all around, 


At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready 
spears — 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way they 
found. — 355 


In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-droop’d lamp was flickering by each 
door ; 

The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and 
hound, 

Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty 
floor. 360 


They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall; 

Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they glide, 

Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side: 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his 
hide, 365 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide: — 

The chains lie silent on the footworn stones ; — 

The key turns, and the door upon its hinges 
groans. 


And they are gone: aye, ages long ago 370 

These lovers fled away into the storm. 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a 
woe, | 

And all his warrior-guests, with shade and 
form 

Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 

Were long be-nightmar’d. Angela the old 375 

Died palsy-twitch’d, with meager face de- 
form?; 

The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 

For aye unsought for slept among his ashes 
cold. 

{1820] 


1 Rhenish, Rhine wine. 2 face deform, drawn awry. 
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THE PRISONER OF CHILLON 
GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 


{The story is founded upon the imprisonment of 
Francois Bonivard (1493-1570) for four years in 
the castle of Chillon. Byron has greatly altered 
facts. Bonivard, prior of St. Victor’s Priory, near 
Geneva, was imprisoned for political reasons; only 
after his release did he accept Protestantism. 
This does not, of course, affect the value of the 
tale, which, although romantic in nature, contrasts 
markedly in method with many of the type.] 


I 


My hair is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 

As men’s have grown from sudden fears. 
My limbs are bow’d, though not with toil, 5 

But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d, and barr’d — forbidden fare. 
But this was for my father’s faith 11 
I suffer’d chains and courted death; 
That father perish’d at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 15 
In darkness found a dwelling-place ; 
We were seven — who now are one, 

Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finish’d as they had begun, 

Proud of Persecution’s rage; 20 
One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief with blood have seal’d, 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God their foes denied ; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 25 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 


Il 


There are seven pillars of Gothic mold 

In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 

There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 30 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left ; 

Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp.! 35 


1 marsh’s meteor lamp, the will-o’-the-wisp. 


And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun go rise 
For years — I cannot count them o’er, 
I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother droop’d and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 


Ill 


They chain’d us each to a column stone, 
And we were three — yet, each alone; 
We could not move a single pace, 
We could not see each other’s face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight. 
And thus together — yet apart, 
Fetter’d in hand, but join’d in heart, 
’T was still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 
To hearken to each other’s speech, 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold; 
But even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 
A grating sound — not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be: 
It might be fancy, but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 


IV 


I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 

I ought to do — and did my best; 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven — 

For him my soul was sorely moved. 
And truly might it be distress’d 
To see such bird in such a nest; 

For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me 

As to young eagles, being free) — 

A polar day, which will not see 
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A sunset till its summer’s gone, 
Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun: 85 
And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 
With tears for naught but others’ ills; 
And then they flow’d like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 90 
Which he abhorr’d to view below. 


Vv 


The other was as pure of mind, 
But form’d to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood, 95 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 
With joy: — but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit wither’d with their clank, 
I saw it silently decline — 
And so perchance in sooth did mine: 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills, 
Had follow’d there the deer and wolf; 
To him this dungeon was a gulf, 
And fetter’d feet the worst of ills. 


VI 


Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls: 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement 
Which round about the wave enthralls: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 1 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay: 
We heard it ripple night and day; 
Sounding o’er our heads it knock’d; 
And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
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And wanton in the happy sky; 121 
And then the very rock hath rock’d, 
And I have felt it shake, unshock’d, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 125 


VII 


I said my nearer brother pined, 
I said his mighty heart declined, 
He loathed and put away his food; 
1 Below... lake. Not really true to fact. 
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It was not that ’twas coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunter’s fare, 

And for the like had little care. 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captives’ tears 
Have moisten’d many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow men 

Like brutes within an iron den; 

But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb; 

My brother’s soul was of that mold 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free breathing been denied 

The range of the steep mountain’s side; 
But why delay the truth? — he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died, and they unlock’d his chain, 
And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg’d them as a boon to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer; 
They coldly laugh’d, and laid him there: 
The flat and turfless earth above 

The being we so much did love; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder’s fitting monument! 


VIII 
But he, the favorite and the flower, 
Most cherish’d since his natal hour, 
His mother’s image in fair face, 
The infant love of all his race, 
His martyr’d father’s dearest thought 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired — 
He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was wither’d on the stalk away. 
Oh, God! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood: — 
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I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 

T’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoll’n convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors — this was woe 
Unmix’d with such — but sure and slow. 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow’s ray; 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright; 
And not a word of murmur, not 

A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 

In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less. 
I listen’d, but I could not hear — 

I call’d, for I was wild with fear ; 

I knew ’twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 

T call’d, and thought I heard a sound — 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rush’d to him: —I found him not, 
TI only stirr’d in this black spot, 

I only lived, J only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 
The last, the sole, the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race, 
Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 
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My brothers — both had ceased to breathe: 


I took that hand which lay so still, 
Alas! my own was full as chill; 
I had not strength to stir, or strive, 
But felt that I was still alive — 
A frantic feeling, when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 
I know not why 
I could not die, 
T had no earthly hope — but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 


221 


230 


IX 


What next befell me then and there 
I know not well — I never knew; 

First came the loss of light, and air 
And then of darkness too: 

I had no thought, no feeling —none— _ 235 

Among the stones I stood a stone, 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 

As shrubless crags within the mist; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and gray; 

It was not night — it was not day, 240 

It was not even the dungeon-light 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedness — without a place; 

There were no stars, no earth, no time, 245 

No check, no change, no good, no crime — 

But silence, and a stirless breath 

Which neither was of life nor death; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 250 


’ 


x 


A light broke in upon my brain, — 
It was the carol of a bird; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear ever heard, 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 255 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery. 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track; 260 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 
But through the crevice where it came 265 
That bird was perch’d, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 
And seem’d to say them all for me! 270 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne’er shall see its likeness more: 
It seem’d like me to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate, 
And it was come to love me when 275 
None lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
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I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 280 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise; 
For — Heaven forgive that thought! the 

while 285 

Which made me both to weep and smile — 
I sometimes deem’d that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then ’twas mortal well I knew, 290 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
Lone — as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 


is) 
i) 
Or 


XI 


A kind of change came in my fate, 300 
My keepers grew compassionate ; 

I know not what had made them so, 

They were inured to sights of woe, 

But so it was: — my broken chain 

With links unfasten’d did remain, 305 
And it was liberty to stride 

Along my cell from side to side, 

And up and down, and then athwart, 

And tread it over every part; 

And round the pillars one by one, 310 
Returning where my walk begun, 

Avoiding only, as I trod, 

My brothers’ graves without “a sod; 

For if I thought with heedless tread 

My step profaned their lowly bed, 315 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 

And my crush’d heart fell blind and sick. 


XII 


I made a footing in the wall, 
It was not therefrom to escape, 

For I had buried one and all 320 
Who loved me in a human shape; 

And the whole earth would henceforth be 

A wider prison unto me: 

No child, no sire, no kin had I, 


No partner in my misery ; 325 
J thought of this, and I was glad, 

For thought of them had made me mad; 

But I was curious to ascend 

To my barr’d windows, and to bend 

Once more, upon the mountains high, 330 
The quiet of a loving eye. 


XIII 


I saw them — and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below, 335 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channel’d rock and broken bush; 
I saw the white-wall’d distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down. 340 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 
The only one in view; 
A small green isle, it seem’d no more, 
Searce broader than my dungeon floor, 345 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue. 350 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seem’d joyous each and all; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem’d to fly; 355 
And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain; 
And when I did descend again, 
The darkness of my dim abode 360 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 
It was as is a new-dug grave, 
Closing o’er one we sought to save, 
And yet my glance, too much opprest, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 365 


XIV 


It might be months, or years, or days — 
I kept no count, I took no note, 

I had no hope my eyes to raise, 
And clear them of their dreary mote. 

At last men came to set me free; 370 
I ask’d not why, and reck’d not where; 
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_ It was at length the same to me, 
Fetter’d or fetterless to be, 
I learn’d to love despair. 
And thus when they appear’d at last, 375 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own! 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home. 380 
With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch’d them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they? 
We were all inmates of one place, 385 
And I, the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell! 
In quiet we had learn’d to dwell; 
My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 390 
To make us what we are: — even I 
Regain’d my freedom with a sigh. 
[1816] 


MORTE D’ARTHUR 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


[Arthur belongs to that class of epic heroes 
whose birth and advent are more or less supernat- 
ural, who live a life of triumphant strength, who are 
overcome only through treachery, and who are to 
come again and lead their people. This poem was 
brought into The Idylis of the King in Tennyson’s 
later treatment of the Arthurian romance. Tenny- 
son took the story from medieval legends, chiefly 
as brought together in Malory’s Le Morte Darthur, 
printed by Caxton. More or less of parable runs 
through the tale, and it reveals interesting like- 
nesses to and differences from others of the same 


type.] 


So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 

Among the mountains by the winter sea, 

Until King Arthur’s table,1 man by man, 

- Had fallen in Lyonness about their lord, 

King Arthur; then, because his wound was 
deep, 5 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the ocean, and on one 11 


1 table, fraternity of knights. 


Lay a great water,! and the moon was full. 
Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 

“The sequel 2 of today unsolders all 

The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 15 

Whereof this world holds record. Such a 
sleep 

They sleep — the men I loved. I think that 
we 

Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 

Walking about the gardens and the halls 20 

Of Camelot,’ as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made, — 

Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 

To rule once more — but let what will be be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 25 

That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand 4 Excalibur, 

Which was my pride; for thou rememberest 
how 

In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 

Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 30 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword — and how I row’d across 

And took it, and have worn it, like a king; 

And, wheresoever I am sung or told 

In aftertime, this also shall be known. 35 

But now delay not; take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere; 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me 
word.’ 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere: 

“It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 40 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm. 

A little thing may harm a wounded man. 

Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.’ 
So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 

Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping 
down 

By zigzag paths and juts of pointed rock, 50 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 


1 great water. The scene is the half-legendary region of 
southwest Britain celebrated in the ancient chronicles. 
2 sequel, result. 3 Camelot, Arthur’s legendary capital, 
in southeast Wales. 4 brand, sword. 
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And sparkled keen with frost against the 
hilt ; 55 

For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 

Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 

Of subtlest jewelry. He gazed so long 

That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 

This way and that dividing the swift mind, 

In act to throw; but at the last it seem’d 61 

Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 

There in the many-knotted water-flags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode he back slow to the wounded king. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 

‘Hast thou perform’d my mission which I 
gave? 

What is it thou hast seen, or what hast heard?’ 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
‘I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 70 

And the wild water lapping on the crag.’ 
To whom replied King Arthur, faint and 


pale: 

‘Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy 
name, 

Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 

Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight ; 15 


For surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 79 
As thou art lief ! and dear, and do the thing 

J bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.’ 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 85 
How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud: 

‘And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 
Should thus be lost forever from the earth, 90 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many 

men. 
What yood should follow this, if this were 
done? 
What harm, undone? deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself? 96 
The king is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 99 
1 ef, beloved. 
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And rumors of a doubt? but were this kept, 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, “King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the lake!; 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.” 106 
So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence; 

But now much honor and much fame were 


lost.’ 
So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 111 


And so strode back slow to the wounded king. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heav- 

ily: 
‘What is it thou hast seen, or what hast 
heard ?’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
‘IT heard the water lapping on the crag, 116 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in 

wrath: 
‘Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me! 
Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 
That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 
For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 
In whom should meet the offices of all, 125 
Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt ; 
Hither from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper, get thee 
hence; 130 
But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands.’ 
Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the 

sword, 135 
And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great 
brand 
Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in 
an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn,? 
Seen where the moving isles # of winter shock 


120 


‘maiden of the lake, the guardian spirit, or one of the 
guardian spirits, of the king. 2 streamer ... morn, the 
aurora borealis. 8 moving isles, icebergs. 
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By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur; 
But ere he dipped the surface, rose an arm 
Cloth’d in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d 
him 145 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the king. 
Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker 
breath : 
“Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out; what is it thou hast heard, or 
seen?’ 150 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
‘Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 155 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling 
him; 
But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d 
him 160 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.’ 
And answer made King Arthur, breathing 
hard: 
‘My end draws nigh; ’tis time that I were 
gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my 
weight, 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 165 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.’ 
So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 170 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 
And would have spoken, but he found not 
words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one 
knee, 
O’er both his shoulders drew the languid 
hands, 174 
And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 
But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh’d the 
king, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, ‘Quick, 
quick! 


I fear it is too late, and I shall die.’ 180 
But the other swiftly strode from ridge to 
ridge, 


Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he 
walk’d, 

Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a ery 

Before. His own thought drove him like a 
goad. 185 

Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he 
based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 

Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels — 

And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 191 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky 

barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Beneath them; and descending they were 


ware 195 

That all the decks were dense with stately 
forms 

Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — 
by these 

Three queens with crowns of gold — and from 
them rose 

A ery that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 200 


Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 
Then murmur’d Arthur, ‘Place me in the 


barge,’ 
And to the barge they came. There those 
three queens 205 
Put forth their hands, and took the king, and 
wept. 


But she that rose the tallest of them all 

And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed 
his hands, 

And eall’d him by his name, complaining 
loud, 210 

And dropping bitter tears against his brow 

Striped with dark blood; for all his face was 
white 

And colorless, and like the wither’d moon 

Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east ; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with 
drops 215 


86 : 


Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls — 
That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the dais-throne — were parch’d with 
dust ; 
' Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed 
his lips. 220 
So like a shatter’d column lay the king; 
Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
From spur to plume a star of tournament, 
Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 225 
Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere: 
‘Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 
For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
Such times have been not since the light that 
led 
The holy Elders ! with the gift of myrrh. 
But now the whole ROUND TABLE is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world; 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 236 
And the days darken round me, and the years 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.’ 
And slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge: 
‘The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new, 240 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have 
done 244 
May He within himself make pure! but thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought 
by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 
thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 
friend? 253 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest — if indeed I go — 
1 holy Elders, the Magi. 


Wherefore, let 
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For all my mind is clouded with a doubt — 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 261 

Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard 
lawns 

And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.’ 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 

Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted 
swan 266 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the 
flood 

With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 

Revolving many memories, till the hull 270 

Look’d one black dot against the verge of 
dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 

[1842] 


THE FLIGHT OF THE DUCHESS 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[The tale is original with Browning except that 
the idea may have been suggested by the refrain 
of a song that he heard when a boy, ‘“‘ Following the 
Queen of the Gypsies, O.”” Although allegorical and 
mystical meanings have been guessed for the story, 
Browning suggested none of these, and they are 
unnecessary to the enjoyment of the poem. The 
scene is perhaps northern Germany a hundred or 
two hundred years ago. The speaker is a servant 
of the Duke.] 


You’re my friend: 

I was the man the Duke spoke to; 

I helped the Duchess to cast off his yoke, too; 
So here’s the tale from beginning to end, 
My friend! et 


II 


Ours is a great wild country: 

If you climb to our castle’s top, 

I don’t see where your eye can stop; 
For when you’ve passed the cornfield country, 
Where vineyards leave off, flocks are packed, 
And sheep-range leads to cattle-tract, 11 
And cattle-tract to open-chase, 
And open-chase to the very base 
Of the mountain where, at a funeral pace, 
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Round about, solemn and slow, 15 
One by one, row after row, 
Up and up the pine-trees go, 
So, like black priests up, and so 
Down the other side again 
To another greater, wilder country, 20 
That’s one vast red drear burnt-up plain, 
Branched through and through with many a 
vein 
Whence iron’s dug, and copper’s dealt; 
Look right, look left, look straight before, — 
Beneath they mine, above they smelt, 25 
Copper-ore and iron-ore, 
And forge and furnace mold and melt, 
And so on, more and ever more, 
Till at the last, for a bounding belt, 
Comes the salt sand hoar of the great sea- 
shore, 3 30 
— And the whole is our Duke’s country. 


III 


I was born the day this present Duke was — 
(And O, says the song, ere I was old!) 

In the castle where the other Duke was — 
(When I was happy and young, not old!) 

I in the kennel,! he in the bower ?: 36 

We are of like age to an hour. 

My father was huntsman in that day; 

Who has not heard my father say 

That, when a boar was brought to bay, 40 

Three times, four times out of five, 

With his huntspear he’d contrive 

To get the killing-place transfixed, 

And pin him true, both eyes betwixt? 

And that’s why the old Duke would rather 

He lost a salt-pit than my father, 46 

And loved to have him ever in call; 

That’s why my father stood in the hall 

When the old Duke brought his infant out 
To show the people, and while they passed 

The wondrous bantling round about, 51 
Was first to start at the outside blast 

As the Kaiser’s courier blew his horn 

Just a month after the babe was born. 

‘And,’ quoth the Kaiser’s courier, ‘since 55 

The Duke has got an heir, our Prince 
Needs the Duke’s self at his side’: 

The Duke looked down and seemed to wince, 
But he thought of wars o’er the world wide, 


1 kennel, part of a large domestic establishment where 
dogs are bred and trained. 2 bower, private apart- 
ments of the lady of the castle. 


Castles a-fire, men on their march, 60 
The toppling tower, the crashing arch; 
And up he looked, and awhile he eyed 

The row of crests and shields and banners 

Of all achievements after all manners, 

And ‘aye,’ said the Duke with a surly pride. 
The more was his comfort when he died 66 

At next year’s end, in a velvet suit, 

With a gilt glove on his hand, his foot 

In a silken shoe for a leather boot, 

Petticoated like a herald, 70 
In a chamber next to an ante-room, 

Where he breathed the breath of page and 
groom, 
What he called stink, and they, perfume: 

— They should have set him on red Berold 

Mad with pride, like fire to manage! 15 

They should have got his cheek fresh tannage 

Such a day as today in the merry sunshine! 
Had they stuck on his fist a rough-foot mer- 

lin!! 

(Hark, the wind’s on the heath at its game! 
Oh for a noble falcon-lanner 2 80 
To flap each broad wing like a banner, 

And turn in the wind, and dance like flame!) 
Had they broached a white-beer cask from 

Berlin 

— Or if you incline to prescribe mere wine 

Put to his lips, when they saw him pine, 85 

A cup of our own Moldavia fine, 

Cotnar for instance, green as May sorrel 

And ropy with sweet, — we shall not quarrel. 


IV 


So, at home, the sick tall yellow Duchess 
Was left with the infant in her clutches, 90 
She being the daughter of God knows who: 
And now was the time to revisit her tribe. 
Abroad and afar they went, the two, 
And let our people rail and gibe 
At the empty hall and extinguished fire, 95 
As loud as we liked, but ever in vain, 
Till after long years we had our desire, 
And back came the Duke and his mother 
again. 
We 


And he came back the pertest little ape 
That ever affronted human shape; 100 
Full of his travel, struck at himself. 


1 merlin, a kind of falcon. 2 faleon-lanner, another 


kind of falcon. 
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You’d say, he despised our bluff old ways? 
—Not he! For in Paris they told the elf 

Our rough North land was the Land of 

Lays, 

The one good thing left in evil days; 105 
Since the Mid-Age was the Heroic Time, 

And only in wild nooks like ours 
Could you taste of it yet as in its prime, 

And see true castles, with proper towers, 
Young-hearted women, old-minded men, 110 
And manners now as manners were then. 

So, all that the old Dukes had been, without 
knowing it, 

This Duke would fain know he was, without 

being it; 
’Twas not for the joy’s self, but the joy of 
his showing it, 

Nor for the pride’s self, but the pride of our 

seeing it, 115 
He revived all usages thoroughly worn-out, 
The souls of them fumed-forth, the hearts of 
them torn-out: 
And chief in the chase his neck he periled 

On a lathy horse, all legs and length, 119 

With blood for bone, all speed, no strength ; 
— They should have set him on red Berold 
With the red eye slow consuming in fire, 

And the thin stiff ear like an abbey spire! 


VI 


Well, such as he was, he must marry, we 
heard: 

And out of a convent, at the word, 125 

Came the lady, in time of spring. 

— Oh, old thoughts they cling, they cling! 

That day, I know, with a dozen oaths 

I clad myself in thick hunting-clothes 

Fit for the chase of urochs ! or buffle 2 130 

In winter-time when you need to muffle. 

But the Duke had a mind we should cut a 

figure, 

And so we saw the lady arrive: 

My friend, I have seen a white crane bigger! 
She was the smallest lady alive, 135 

Made in a piece of nature’s madness, 

Too small, almost, for the life and gladness 
That over-filled her, as some hive 

Out of the bears’ reach on the high trees 

Is crowded with its safe merry bees: 140 

In truth, she was not hard to please! 


1 urochs, wild bull. 2 buffle, buffalo. 


Up she looked, down she looked, round at the 
mead, 
Straight at the castle, that’s best indeed 
To look at from outside the walls: 
As for us, styled the “‘serfs and thralls,” 145 
She as much thanked me as if she had said it, 
(With her eyes, do you understand ?) 
Because I patted her horse while I led it; 
And Max, who rode on her other hand, 
Said, no bird flew past but she inquired 150 
What its true name was, nor ever seemed 
tired — 
If that was an eagle she saw hover, 
And the green and gray bird on the field was 
the plover. 
When suddenly appeared the Duke: 
And as down she sprung, the small foot 
pointed 155 
On to my hand, — as with a rebuke, 
And as if his backbone were not jointed, 
The Duke stepped rather aside than forward, 
And welcomed her with his grandest smile; 
And, mind you, his mother all the while 160 
Chilled in the rear, like a wind to Nor’ward; 
And up, like a weary yawn, with its pullies 
Went, in a shriek, the rusty portcullis; 
And, like a glad sky the north-wind sullies, 
The lady’s face stopped its play, 165 
As if her first hair had grown gray; 
For such things must begin some one day. 


VII 
In a day or two she was well again; 
As who should say, ‘ You labor in vain! 
This is all a jest against God, who meant 170 
I should ever be, as I am, content 
And glad in his sight; therefore glad I will be.’ 
So, smiling as at first went she. 
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She was active, stirring, all fire — 
Could not rest, could not tire — 175 
To a stone she might have given life! 
(I myself loved once, in my day) 
— For a shepherd’s, miner’s, huntsman’s wife, 
(I had a wife, I know what I say) 
Never in all the world such an one! 180 
And here was plenty to be done, 
And she that could do it, great or small, 
She was to do nothing at all. 


THE 


There was already this man in his post, 

This in his station, and that in his office, 
And the Duke’s plan admitted a wife, at most, 

To meet his eye, with the other trophies, 
Now outside the hall, now in it, 

To sit thus, stand thus, see and be seen, 
At the proper place in the proper minute, 

And die away the life between. 191 
And it was amusing enough, each infraction 

Of rule — (but for after-sadness that came) 
To hear the consummate self-satisfaction 

With which the young Duke and the old 

dame 195 
Would let her advise, and criticize, 
And, being a fool, instruct the wise, 

And child-like, parcel out praise or blame: 
They bore it all in complacent guise, 
As though an artificer, after contriving 
A wheel-work image as if it were living, 
Should find with delight it could motion to 

strike him! 
So found the Duke, and his mother like him: 
The lady hardly got a rebuff — 204 
That had not been contemptuous enough 
With his cursed smirk, as he nodded applause, 
And kept off the old mother-cat’s claws. 


184 


200 


IX 


So, the little lady grew silent and thin, 
Paling and ever paling, 

As the way is with a hid chagrin; 210 
And the Duke perceived that she was ailing, 

And said in his heart, ‘’Tis done to spite me, 

But I shall find in my power to right me!’ 

Don’t swear, friend! The old one, many a 


year, 
Is in hell, and the Duke’s self . . . you shall 
hear. 215 


x 


Well, early in autumn, at first winter-warning, 
When the stag had to break with his foot, of a 
morning, 
A drinking-hole out of the fresh tender ice 
That covered the pond till the sun, in a trice, 
Loosening it, let out a ripple of gold, 220 
And another and another, and faster and 
faster, 
Till, dimpling to blindness, the wide water 
rolled : 
Then it so chanced that the Duke our 
master 
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Asked himself what were the pleasures in 
season, 
And found, since the calendar bade him be 
hearty, 225 
He should do the Middle Age no treason 
In resolving on a hunting-party. 
Always provided, old books showed the way 
of it! 
What meant old poets by their strictures? 
And when old poets had said their say of it, 
How taught old painters in their pictures? 
We must reyert to the proper channels, 
Workings in tapestry, paintings on panels, 
And gather up woodcraft’s authentic tradi- 
tions: 
Here was food for our various ambitions, 
As on each case exactly stated — 
To encourage your dog, now, the properest 
chirrup, 
Our best prayer to Saint Hubert on mount- 
ing your stirrup — 


235 


We of the household took thought and 
debated. 

Blessed was he whose back ached with the 
jerkin 240 


His sire was wont to do forest-work in; 
Blesseder he who nobly sunk “‘ohs” 
And ‘“‘ahs”’ while he tugged on his grandsire’s 
trunk-hose; 
What signified hats if they had no rims on, 
Each slouching before and behind like the 
scallop, 245 
And able to serve at sea for a shallop, 
Loaded with lacquer and looped with crimson? 
So that the deer now, to make a short rime 
on’t, 
What with our Venerers,! Prickers? and 
Verderers,? 
Might hope for real hunters at length and 
not murderers, 250 
And oh the Duke’s tailor, he had a hot time 
on’t! 
KI 
Now you must know that when the first 
dizziness 
Of flap-hats and bufi-coats and jack-boots 
subsided, 
The Duke put this question, ‘The Duke’s 
part provided, 


1 Venerers, gamekeepers. 2 Prickers, light huntsmen. 


3 Verderers, foresters. 
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Had not the Duchess some share in the 
business?’ 255 

For out of the mouth of two or three witnesses 

Did he establish all fit-or-unfitnesses : 

And, after much laying of heads together, 

Somebody’s cap got a notable feather 259 

By the announcement with proper unction 

That he had discovered the lady’s function ; 

Since ancient authors gave this tenet, 

“When horns wind a mort! and the deer is 
at siege,” 

Let the dame of the castle prick forth on her 

jennet, 
And, with water to wash the hands of her 
liege 265 

In a clean ewer with a fair toweling, 

Let her preside at the disemboweling.’ 

Now, my friend, if you had so little religion 
As to catch a hawk, some falcon-lanner 
And thrust her broad wings like a banner 

Into a coop for a vulgar pigeon; 271 

And if day by day and week by week 
You cut her claws, and sealed * her eyes, 

And clipped her wings, and tied her beak, 
Would it cause you any great surprise 275 

If, when you decided to give her an airing, 

You found she needed a little preparing? 

— I say, should you be such a curmudgeon, 

If she clung to the perch, as to take it in 

dudgeon ? 

Yet when the Duke to his lady signified, 280 

Just a day before, as he judged most dignified, 

In what a pleasure she was to participate, — 
And, instead of leaping wide in flashes, 
Her eyes just lifted their long lashes, 

As if pressed by fatigue even he could not 


dissipate, 285 
And duly acknowledged the Duke’s fore- 
thought, 
But spoke of her health, if her health were 
worth aught, 


Of the weight by day and the watch by night, 
And much wrong now that used to be right, 
So, thanking him, declined the hunting, — 
Was conduct ever more affronting? 291 
With all the ceremony settled — 
With the towel ready, and the sewer 
Polishing up his oldest ewer, 


1q@ mort, a signal announcing the death of the deer. 
2 at siege, surrounded by the dogs. 3 sealed, generally 
“seeled.”” The eyelids of a wild hawk were sewed together 
in order that the bird might be tamed. 


And the jennet pitched upon, a piebald, 
Black-barred, cream-coated and pink-eye- 
balled, — 296 
No wonder if the Duke was nettled! 
And when she persisted nevertheless, — 
Well, I suppose here’s the time to confess 
That there ran half round our lady’s chamber 
A balcony none of the hardest to clamber ; 
And Jacynth the tire-woman ready in waiting, 
Stayed in call outside, what need of relating? 
And since Jacynth was like a June rose, why, 
a fervent 304 
Adorer of Jacynth of course was your servant ; 
And if she had the habit to peep through the 
casement, : 
How could I keep at any vast distance? 
And so, as I say, on the lady’s persistence, 
The Duke, dumb-stricken with amazement, 
Stood for a while in a sultry smother, 310 
And then, with a smile that partook of the 
awtul, 
Turned her over to his yellow mother 
To learn what was held decorous and lawful; 
And the mother smelt blood with a cat-like 


instinct, 
As her cheek quick whitened thro’ all its 
quince-tinct.1 315 
Oh, but the lady heard the whole truth at 
once! 


What meant she? — Who was she? — Her 
duty and station, 
The wisdom of age and the folly of youth, at 
once, 
Its decent regard and its fitting relation — 
In brief, my friend, set all the devils in hell 
free 320 
And turn them out to carouse in a belfry 
And treat the priests to a fifty-part canon,? 
And then you may guess how that tongue of 
hers ran on! 
Well, somehow or other it ended at last 324 
And, licking her whiskers, out she passed ; 
And after her, — making (he hoped) a face 
Like Emperor Nero or Sultan Saladin, 
Stalked the Duke’s self with the austere grace 
Of ancient hero or modern paladin, 
From door to staircase — oh such a solemn 
Unbending of the vertebral column! 331 


1 quince-tinct, artificial coloring. 2 canon, a fugue-like 
musical composition, somewhat like a round, generally 
written for four voices. Browning here exaggerates hu- 
morously. 
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XII 


However, at sunrise our company mustered; 
And here was the huntsman bidding un- 


kennel, 
And there ’neath his bonnet the pricker blus- 
tered, 334 


With feather dank as a bough of wet fennel; 
For the courtyard walls were filled with fog 
You might have cut as an ax chops a log — 
Like so much wool for color and bulkiness; 
And out rode the Duke in a perfect sulkiness, 
Since, before breakfast, a man feels but 

queasily, 340 
And a sinking at the lower abdomen 
Begins the day with indifferent omen. 

And lo, as he looked around uneasily, 
The sun plowed the fog up and drove it 

asunder 344 

This way and that from the valley under; 

And, looking through the courtyard arch, 
Down in the valley what should meet him 

But a troop of Gypsies on their march? 
No doubt with the annual gifts to greet him. 


XIII 


Now, in your land, Gypsies reach you, only 
After reaching all lands beside; 351 
North they go, South they go, trooping or 
lonely, 
And still, as they travel far and wide, 
Catch they and keep now a trace here, a trace 


there, 
That puts you in mind of a place here, a place 
there. 355 
But with us, I believe they rise out of the 
ground, 


And nowhere else, I take it, are found 
With the earth-tint yet so freshly embrowned : 
Born, no doubt, like insects which breed on 
The very fruit they are meant to feed on. 
For the earth — not a use to which they don’t 
turn it, 361 
The ore that grows in the mountain’s womb, 
Or the sand in the pits like a honeycomb, 
They sift and soften it, bake it and burn it — 
Whether they weld you, for instance, a snaffle 
With side-bars never a brute can baffle; 366 
Or a lock that’s a puzzle of wards within 
wards; 
Or, if your colt’s forefoot inclines to curve 
inwards, 


Horseshoes they hammer which turn on a 


swivel 

And won’t allow the hoof to shrivel. 370 

Then they cast bells like the shell of the 
winkle 4 

That keep a stout heart in the ram with their 
tinkle ; 

But the sand — they pinch and pound it like 
otters ; 

Commend me to gypsy glass-makers and 
potters! 

Glasses they’ll blow you, crystal-clear, 375 


Where just a faint cloud of rose shall appear, 

As if in pure water you dropped and let die 

A bruised black-blooded mulberry ; 

And that other sort, their crowning pride, 

With long white threads distinct inside, 380 

Like the lake-flower’s fibrous roots which 
dangle 

Loose such a length and never tangle, 

Where the bold sword-lily cuts the clear 


waters, 
And the cup-lily couches with all the white 
daughters : 384 


Such are the works they put their hand to, 
The uses they turn and twist iron and sand to. 
And these made the troop, which our Duke 
saw sally 
Toward his castle from out of the valley, 
Men and women, like new-hatched spiders, 
Come out with the morning to greet our 
_ riders. 390 
And up they wound till they reached the 
ditch, 
Whereat all stopped save one, a witch 
That I knew, as she hobbled from the group, 
By her gait directly and her stoop, 
I, whom Jacynth was used to importune 395 
To let that same witch tell us our fortune. 
The oldest Gypsy then above ground; 
And, sure as the autumn season came round, 
She paid us a visit for profit or pastime, 
And every time, as she swore, for the last 
time. 400 
And presently she was seen to sidle 
Up to the Duke till she touched his bridle, 
So that the horse of a sudden reared up 
As under its nose the witch peered up 
With her worn-out eyes, or rather eye-holes 
Of no use now but to gather brine, 406 
And began a kind of level whine 


1 winkle, periwinkle. 
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Such as they used to sing to their viols 
When their ditties they go grinding 
Up and down with nobody minding : 410 
And then, as of old, at the end of the humming 
Her usual presents were forthcoming 
—A dog-whistle blowing the fiercest of 
trebles, 
(Just a sea-shore stone holding a dozen fine 
pebbles,) 
Or a porcelain mouthpiece to screw on a 
pipe-end, — 415 
And so she awaited her annual stipend. 
But this time, the Duke would searcely vouch- 
safe 
A word in reply; and in vain she felt 
With twitching fingers at her belt 
For the purse of sleek pine-martin pelt, 
Ready to put what he gave in her pouch 
safe, — 421 
Till, either to quicken his apprehension, 
Or possibly with an after-intention, 
She was come, she said, to pay her duty 
To the new Duchess, the youthful beauty. 
No sooner had she named his lady, 426 
Than a shine lit up the face so shady, 
And its smirk returned with a novel mean- 
ing — 
For it struck him, the babe just wanted 
weaning ; 
If one gave her a taste of what life was and 
sorrow, 430 
She, foolish today, would be wiser tomorrow ; 
And who so fit a teacher of trouble 
As this sordid crone bent well-nigh double? 
So, glancing at her wolf-skin vesture, 
(If such it was, for they grow so hirsute 
That their own fleece serves for natural 


fur-suit) 436 
He was contrasting, ’twas plain from his ges- 
ture, 


The life of the lady so flower-like and delicate 
With the loathsome squalor of this helicat.? 
I, in brief, was the man the Duke beckoned 
From out of the throng, and while I drew 
near 441 
He told the crone — as I since have reckoned 
By the way he bent and spoke into her ear 
With cireumspection and mystery — 
The main of the lady’s history, 445 
Her frowardness and ingratitude: 
And for all the crone’s submissive attitude 
1 helicat, hell-cat. 


I could see round her mouth the loose plaits 
tightening, 
And her brow with assenting intelligence 
brightening, 
As though she engaged with hearty good- 
will 450 
Whatever he now might enjoin to fulfill, 
And promised the lady a thorough frightening. 
And so, just giving her a glimpse 
Of a purse, with the air of a man who imps 1 
The wing of the hawk that shall fetch the 
hernshaw, 455 
He bade me take the Gypsy mother 
And set her telling some story or other 
Of hill or dale, oak-wood or fernshaw, 
To while away a weary hour 
For the lady left alone in her bower, 460 
Whose mind and body craved exertion 
And yet shrank from all better diversion. 


XIV 
Then clapping heel to his horse, the mere 
curveter, 
_ Out rode the Duke, and after his hollo 
Horses and hounds swept, huntsman and 
servitor, 465 

And back I turned and bade the crone follow. 
And what makes me confident what’s to be 

told you 

Had all along been of this crone’s devising, 
Is, that, on looking round sharply, behold you, 

There was a novelty quick as surprising : 

For first, she had shot up a full head in stature, 

And her step kept pace with mine nor fal- 

tered, 
As if age had foregone its usurpature, 

And the ignoble mien was wholly altered, 
And the face looked quite of another nature, 
And the change reached too, whatever the 

change meant, 476 
Her shaggy wolf-skin cloak’s arrangement: 
For where its tatters hung loose like sedges, 
Gold coins were glittering on the edges, 
Like the band-roll strung with tomans 480 
Which proves the veil a Persian woman’s: 
And under her brow, like a snail’s horns newly 

Come out as after the rain he paces, 

Two unmistakable eye-points duly 484 

Live and aware looked out of their places. 


limps, provides additional feathers for a somewhat de- 
pleted bird’s-wing. 
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So, we went and found Jacynth at the entry 
Of the lady’s chamber standing sentry ; 

I told the command and produced my com- 

panion, 

And Jacynth rejoiced to admit anyone, 

For since last night, by the same token, 490 
Not a single word had the lady spoken: 
They went in both to the presence together, 
While I in the balcony watched the weather. 


XV 


And now, what took place at the very first 
of all, 
I cannot tell, as I never could learn it: 495 
Jacynth constantly wished 2 curse to fall 
On that little head of hers and burn it 
If she knew how she came to drop so soundly 
Asleep of a sudden and there continue 
The whole time sleeping as profoundly 500 
As one of the boars my father would pin you 
’Twixt the eyes where life holds garrison, 
— Jacynth forgive me the comparison! 
But where I begin my own narration 
Is a little after I took my station 505 
To breathe the fresh air from the balcony, 
And, having in those days a falcon eye, 
To follow the hunt thro’ the open country, 
From where the bushes thinlier crested 509 
The hillocks, to a plain where’s not one tree. 
When, in a moment, my ear was arrested 
By — was it singing, or was it saying, 
Or a strange musical instrument playing 
In the chamber? — and to be certain 
I pushed the lattice, pulled the curtain, 515 
And there lay Jacynth asleep, 
Yet as if a watch she tried to keep, 
In a rosy sleep along the floor 
With her head against the door ; 
While in the midst, on the seat of state, 520 
Was a queen — the Gypsy woman late, 
With head and face downbent 
On the lady’s head and face intent: 
For, coiled at her feet like a child at ease, 
The lady sat between her knees 525 
And o’er them the lady’s clasped hands met, 
And on those hands her chin was set, 
And her upturned face met the face of the 
crone 
Wherein the eyes had grown and grown 
As if she could double and quadruple 530 
At pleasure the play of either pupil 
—Very like, by her hands’ slow fanning, 


As up and down like a gor-crow’s ! flappers 

They moved to measure, or bell-clappers. 

I said, ‘Is it blessing, is it banning, 535 

Do they applaud you or burlesque you — 
Those hands and fingers with no flesh on?’ 

But just as I thought to spring in to the rescue, 
At once I was stopped by the lady’s expres- 

sion: 

For it was life her eyes were drinking 540 

From the crone’s wide pair above unwinking, 

— Life’s pure fire received without shrinking, 

Into the heart and breast whose heaving 

Told you no single drop they were leaving, 

— Life, that filling her, passed redundant 
Into her very hair, back swerving 546 

Over each shoulder, loose and abundant, 

As her head thrown back showed the white 
throat curving ; 

And the very tresses shared in the pleasure, 

Moving to the mystic measure, 550 

Bounding as the bosom bounded. 

I stopped short, more and more confounded, 

As still her cheeks burned and eyes glistened, 

As she listened and she listened: 

When all at once a hand detained me, 555 

The selfsame contagion gained me, 

And I kept time to the wondrous chime, 

Making out words and prose and rime, 

Till it seemed that the music furled 559 
Its wings like a task fulfilled, and dropped 
From under the words it first had propped, 

And left them midway in the world: 

Word took word as hand takes hand, 

I could hear at last, and understand, 

And when IJ held the unbroken thread, 565 

The Gypsy said : — 


‘And so at last we find my tribe. 
And so I set thee in the midst, 
And to one and all of them describe 
What thou saidst and what thou didst, 
Our long and terrible journey through, 571 
And all thou art ready to say and do 
In the trials that remain: 
I trace them the vein and the other vein 
That meet on thy brow and part again, 575 
Making our rapid mystic mark; 
And I bid my people prove and probe 
Each eye’s profound and glorious globe 
Till they detect the kindred spark 
In those depths so dear and dark, 580 


1 gor-crow, the common carrion crow, 
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Like the spots that snap and burst and flee, 
Circling over the midnight sea. 
And on that round young cheek of thine 
I make them recognize the tinge, 
As when of the costly scarlet wine 585 
They drip so much as will impinge 
And spread in a thinnest scale afloat 
One thick gold drop from the olive’s coat 
Over a silver plate whose sheen 
Still thro’ the mixture shall be seen. 590 
For so I prove thee, to one and all, 
Fit, when my people ope their breast, 
To see the sign, and hear the call, 
And take the vow, and stand the test 594 
Which adds one more child to the rest — 
When the breast is bare and the arms are wide, 
And the world is left outside. 
For there is probation to decree, 
And many and long must the trials be 
Thou shalt victoriously endure, 600 
If that brow is true and those eyes are sure; 
Like a jewel-finder’s fierce assay 
Of the prize he dug from its mountain- 
tomb — 
Let once the vindicating ray 
Leap out amid the anxious gloom, 605 
And steel and fire have done their part 
And the prize falls on its finder’s heart ; 
So, trial after trial past, 
Wilt thou fall at the very last 
Breathless, half in trance 610 
With the thrill of the great deliverance, 
Into our arms for evermore ; 
And thou shalt know, those arms once curled 
About thee, what we knew before, 
How love is the only good in the world. 615 
Henceforth be loved as heart can love, 
Or brain devise, or hand approve! 
Stand up, look below, 
It is our life at thy feet we throw 
To step with into light and joy; 620 
Not a power of life but we employ 
To satisfy thy nature’s want; 
Art thou the tree that props the plant, 
Or the climbing plant that seeks the tree — 
Canst thou help us, must we help thee? 625 
If any two creatures grew into one, 
They would do more than the world has done: 
Though each apart were never so weak, 
Ye vainly through the world should seek 
For the knowledge and the might 630 
Which in such union grew their right: 


So, to approach at least that end, 
And blend, — as much as may be, blend 
Thee with us or us with thee, — 
As climbing plant or propping tree, 635 
Shall someone deck thee, over and down, 
Up and about, with blossoms and leaves? 
Fix his heart’s fruit for thy garland-crown, 
Cling with his soul as the gourd-vine cleaves, 
Die on thy boughs and disappear 640 
While not a leaf of thine is sere? 
Or is the other fate in store, 
And art thou fitted to adore, 
To give thy wondrous self away, 
And take a stronger nature’s sway? 645 
I foresee and could foretell 
Thy future portion, sure and well: 
But those passionate eyes speak true, speak 
true, 
Let them say what thou shalt do! 
Only be sure thy daily life, 650 
In its peace or in its strife, 
Never shall be unobserved ; 
We pursue thy whole career, 
And hope for it, or doubt, or fear, — 
Lo, hast thou kept thy path or swerved, 655 
We are beside thee in all thy ways, 
With our blame, with our praise, 
Our shame to feel, our pride to show, 
Glad, angry — but indifferent, no! 
Whether it be thy lot to go, 660 
For the good of us all, where the haters meet 
In the crowded city’s horrible street ; 
Or thou step alone through the morass 
Where never sound yet was 
Save the dry quick clap of the stork’s bill, 
For the air is still, and the water still, 666 
When the blue breast of the dipping coot 
Dives under, and all is mute. 
So, at the last shall come old age, 
Decrepit as befits that stage; 670 
How else wouldst thou retire apart 
With the hoarded memories of thy heart, 
And gather all to the very least 
Of the fragments of life’s earlier feast, 
Let fall through eagerness to find 675 
The crowning dainties yet behind? 
Ponder on the entire past 
Laid together thus at last, 
When the twilight helps to fuse 
The first fresh with the faded hues, 680 
And the outline of the whole, 
As round eve’s shades their framework roll, 


THE 
Grandly fronts for once thy soul. 
And then as, ’mid the dark, a gleam 
Of yet another morning breaks, 685 


And like the hand which ends a dream, 
Death, with the might of his sunbeam, 

Touches the flesh and the soul awakes, 
Then —’ 

Aye, then indeed something would 
happen! 

But what? For here her voice changed like 

a bird’s; 690 
There grew more of the music and less of 
the words; 
Had Jacynth only been by me to clap pen 
To paper and put you down every syllable 

With those clever clerkly fingers, 

All I’ve forgotten as well as what lingers 
In this old brain of mine that’s but ill able 
To give you even this poor version 

Of the speech I spoil, as it were, with stam- 

mering 

— More fault of those who had the ham- 

mering 2 

Of prosody into me and syntax, 700 

And did it, not with hobnails but tintacks! 
But to return from this excursion, — 

Just, do you mark, when the song was sweet- 
est, 

The peace most deep and the charm com- 
pletest, 

There came, shall I say, a snap — 

And the charm vanished! 

And my sense returned, so strangely ban- 

ished, 
And, starting as from a nap, 
I knew the crone was bewitching my lady, 
With Jacynth asleep; and but one spring 
made I 710 
Down from the casement, round to the portal, 

Another minute and I had entered, — 
When the door opened, and more than mortal 

Stood, with a face where to my mind cen- 

tered 
All beauties I ever saw or shall see, 715 
The Duchess: I stopped as if struck by palsy. 
She was so different, happy and beautiful, 
I felt at once that all was best, 
And that I had nothing to do, for the 
rest, 719 
But wait her commands, obey and be dutiful. 
Not that, in fact, there was any commanding ; 
I saw the glory of her eye, 


694 


705 
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And the brow’s height and the breast’s ex- 

panding, 

And I was hers to live or to die. 
As for finding what she wanted, 
You know God Almighty granted 
Such little signs should serve wild creatures 

To tell one another all their desires, 

So that each knows what his friend re- 

quires, 

And does its bidding without teachers. 

I preceded her; the crone 

Followed silent and alone; 

I spoke to her, but she merely jabbered 
In the old style; both her eyes had slunk 
Back to their pits; her stature shrunk; 
In short, the soul in its body sunk 

Like a blade sent home to its scabbard. 

We descended, I preceding ; 

Crossed the court with nobody heeding; 

All the world was at the chase, 

The courtyard like a desert-place, 

The stable emptied of its small fry; 

I saddled myself the very palfrey 

I remember patting while it carried her, 744 

The day she arrived and the Duke married 

her. 

And, do you know, though it’s easy deceiving 

Oneself in such matters, I can’t help believing 

The lady had not forgotten it either, 

And knew the poor devil so much beneath her 

Would have been only too glad for her service 

To dance on hot plowshares like a Turk 

dervise, 751 

But, unable to pay proper duty where owing it, 

Was reduced to that pitiful method of show- 

ing it: 

For though the moment I began setting 

His saddle on my own nag of Berold’s beget- 

ting, 755 

(Not that I meant to be obtrusive) 

She stopped me, while his rug was shifting, 

By a single rapid finger’s lifting, 

And, with a gesture kind but conclusive, 

And a little shake of the head, refused me, — 

I say, although she never used me, 761 

Yet when she was mounted, the Gypsy behind 

her, 

And I ventured to remind her, 

I suppose with a voice of less steadiness 
Than usual, for my feeling exceeded me, 
— Something to the effect that I was in 

readiness 166 


725 


730 


736 


740 
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Whenever God should please she needed 
me, — 
Then, do you know, her face looked down on 
me 
With a look that placed a crown on me, 
And she felt in her bosom, —mark, her 
bosom — 770 
And, as a flower-tree drops its blossom, 
Dropped me... ah, had it been a purse 
Of silver, my friend, or gold that’s worse, 
Why, you see, as soon as I found myself 
So understood, — that a true heart so may 


gain 175 
Such a reward, —I should have gone home 
again, 


Kissed Jacynth, and soberly drowned myself! 
It was a little plait of hair 
Such as friends in a convent make 
To wear, each for the other’s sake, — 780 
This, see, which at my breast I wear,. 
Ever did (rather to Jacynth’s grudgment), 
And ever shall, till the Day of Judgment. 
And then, — and then, — to cut short, — this 
is idle, 784 
These are feelings it is not good to foster, — 
I pushed the gate wide, she shook the bridle, 
And the palfrey bounded, — and so we lost 
her. 


XVI 


When the liquor’s out why clink the cannikin? 
I did think to describe you the panic in 
The redoubtable breast of our master the 


mannikin, 790 
And what was the pitch of his mother’s yel- 
lowness 


How she turned as a shark to snap the spare- 
rib 
Clean off, sailors say, from a pearl-diving 
Carib, 
When she heard, what she called the flight of 
the feloness 
— But it seems such child’s play, 795 
What they said and did with the lady away! 
And to dance on, when we've lost the music, 
Always made me — and no doubt makes you 
— sick. 
Nay, to my mind, the world’s face looked so 
stern 
As that sweet form disappeared through the 
postern, 800 
She that kept it in constant good humor, 


It ought to have stopped; there seemed noth- 
ing to do more. 

But the world thought otherwise and went on, 

And my head’s one that its spite was spent on: 

Thirty years are fled since that morning, 9805 

And with them all my head’s adorning. 

Nor did the old Duchess die outright, 

As you expect, of suppresséd spite, 

The natural end of every adder 

Not suffered to empty its poison-bladder: 

But she and her son agreed, I take it, 811 

That no one should touch on the story to 
wake it, 

For the wound in the Duke’s pride rankled 
fiery, 

So, they made no search and small inquiry — 

And when fresh Gypsies have paid us a visit, 
I’ve 815 

Noticed the couple were never inquisitive, 

But told them they’re folks the Duke don’t 


want here, 
And bade them make haste and cross the 
frontier. ‘ 
Brief, the Duchess was gone and the Duke 
glad of it, 
And the old one was in the young one’s 
stead, 820 


And took, in her place, the household’s 

head, 

And a blessed time the household had of it! 

And were I not, as a man may say, cautious 

How I trench, more than needs, on the nau- 
seous, 

I could favor you with sundry touches 825 

Of the paint-smutches with which the Duchess 

Heightened the mellowness of her cheek’s yel- 
lowness 

(To get on faster) until at last her 

Cheek grew to be one master-plaster 

Of mucus and fucus from mere use of ceruse: 

In short, she grew from scalp to udder 831 

Just the object to make you shudder. 


XVII 
You’re my friend — 
What a thing friendship is, world without end! 
How it gives the heart and soul a stir-up 835 
As if somebody broached you a glorious 
runlet, 
And poured out, all lovelily, sparklingly, 
sunlit, 
Our green Moldavia, the streaky sirup, 
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Cotnar as old as the time of the Druids — 
Friendship may match with that monarch of 


fluids ; 840 
Each supples a dry brain, fills you its ins-and- 
outs, 


Gives your life’s hour-glass a shake when the 
thin sand doubts 
Whether to run on or stop short, and guaran- 


tees 
Age is not all made of stark sloth and arrant 
ease. 
I have seen my little lady once more, 845 
Jacynth, the Gypsy, Berold, and the rest 
of it, 
For to me spoke the Duke, as I told you be- 
fore; 
I always wanted to make a clean breast 
of it: 


And now it is made — why, my heart’s blood, 
that went trickle, 
Trickle, but anon, in such muddy driblets, 
Is pumped up brisk now, through the main 
ventricle, 851 
And genially floats me about the giblets. 
I'll tell you what I intend to do: 
I must see this fellow his sad life through — 
He is our Duke, after all, 855 
And I, as he says, but a serf and thrall. 
My father was born here, and I inherit 
His fame, a chain he bound his son with; 
Could I pay in a lump I should prefer it, 
But there’s no mine to blow up and get 
done with: 860 
So, I must stay till the end of the chapter. 
For, as to our middle-age-manners-adapter, 
Be it a thing to be glad on or sorry on, 
Some day or other, his head in a morion 
And breast in a hauberk, his heels he’ll kick up, 
Slain by an onslaught fierce of hiccup. 866 
And then, when red doth the sword of our 
Duke rust, 
And its leathern sheath lie o’ergrown with a 
blue crust, 
Then I shall scrape together my earnings ; 
For, you see, in the churchyard Jacynth re- 


poses, 870 
And our children all went the way of the 
roses : 


It’s a long lane that knows no turnings. 
One needs but little tackle to travel in; 
So, just one stout cloak shall I indue: 
And for a staff what beats the javelin 875 


With which his boars my father pinned you? 
And then, for a purpose you shall hear pres- 
ently, 
Taking some Cotnar, a tight plump skinful, 
I shall go journeying, who but I, pleasantly! 
Sorrow is vain and despondency sinful. 
What’s a man’s age? He must hurry more, 
that’s all; 881 
Cram in a day, what his youth took a year 
to hold: 
When we mind labor, then only, we’re too 
old — 
What age had Methusalem when he begat 


Saul? 
And at last, as its haven some buffeted ship 
sees, 885 


(Come all the way from the north-parts 
with sperm oil) 
I hope to get safely out of the turmoil 
And arrive one day at the land of the Gypsies, 
And find my lady, or hear the last news of her 
From some old thief and son of Lucifer, 390 
His forehead chapleted green with wreathy 
hop, 
Sunburned all over like an Aithiop. 
And when my Cotnar begins to operate 
And the tongue of the rogue to run at a proper 


rate, 
And our wine-skin, tight once, shows each 
flaccid dent, 895 


I shall drop in with — as if by accident — 
“You never knew, then, how it all ended, 
What fortune good or bad attended 
The little lady your Queen befriended?’ 
— And when that’s told me, what’s remain- 
ing? 900 
This world’s too hard for my explaining. 
The same wise judge of matters equine 
Who still preferred some slim four-year-old 
To the big-boned stock of mighty Berold, 
And, for strong Cotnar, drank French weak 
wine, 905 
He also must be such a lady’s scorner! 
Smooth Jacob still robs homely Esau: 
Now up, now down, the world’s one seesaw. 
-—So, I shall find out some snug corner 
Under a hedge, like Orson the wood-knight,! 
Turn myself round and bid the world good- 
night; 911 
1 Orson the wood-knight. According to ancient legend, 


Orson was suckled by a she-wolf and became the terror 
of France. 
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And sleep a sound sleep till the trumpet’s 
blowing 
Wakes me (unless priests cheat us laymen) 
To a world where will be no further throwing 
Pearls before swine that can’t value them. 
Amen! 915 
{1845] 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


[The poem is founded, in general, upon the 
legend of the Holy Grail. The Grail was the cup 
with which Christ instituted the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. When the sins of men more and 
more corrupted the world, the cup disappeared, 
to be seen only by those pure in heart and in life. 
To go in search for the Grail was to lead a life of 
devoted self-sacrifice in high adventure. To see 
the Grail was a proof that the sacrifice was ac- 
cepted by divine favor. Lowell places the time 
of his story rather later than that of the Grail 
adventures of legend, and his plot is original in 
details. It is well to compare it with Tennyson’s 
“Holy Grail.’”] 


PRELUDE TO PART FIRST 


Over his keys the musing organist, 
Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 
And builds a bridge from Dreamland for 
his lay: a 
Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 5 
Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his 
theme, 
First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent 
Along the wavering vista of his dream. 


Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors lie!; 10 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais ? climb and know it not. 
Over our manhood bend the skies ; 
Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies ; 15 
With our faint hearts the mountain strives; 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite 3; 


laround our infancy ... lie. This alludes to Words- 
worth’s “Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Recol- 
leections of Early Childhood,” p. 273. 2 Sinais. Moses 
climbed to the top of Mount Sinai to meet God face to face. 
3 benedicite, literally, ‘‘ May ye be blessed.” 


And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea. 20 


Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives 

us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 
At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 25 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells! our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking; 30 
No price is set on the lavish summer ; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 35 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and 
towers, 40 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 45 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too 
mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 50 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 


sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her 
nest, 55 
In the nice? ear of Nature which song is the 
best ? 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 59 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 


1 cap and bells, a fool’s reward. 2 nice, discriminating, 
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Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are 
green; 64 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help 
knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 70 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are 
flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack; 15 
We could guess it all by yon heifer’s low- 
ing, — 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 
Tells all in his lusty crowing! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving ; 
’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 
’Tis the natural way of living: 85 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no 
wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 90 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep “neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow? 


80 


95 


PART FIRST 
I 


‘My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail, 
For tomorrow I go over land and sea 
In search of the Holy Grail; 
Shall never a bed for me be spread, 5 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 
Till I begin my vow to keep; 
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Here on the rushes will I sleep, 

And perchance there may come a vision true 

Ere day create the world anew.’ 10 
Slowly Sir Launfal’s eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 

And into his soul the vision flew. 


II 


The crows flapped over by twos and threes, 
In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their 
knees, 15 
The little birds sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year, 

And the very leaves seemed to sing on the 

trees : 

The castle alone in the landscape lay 

Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray: 20 

’T was the proudest hall in the North Countree, 

And never its gates might opened be, 

Save to lord or lady of high degree; 

Summer besieged it on every side, 

But the churlish stone her assaults defied ; 

She could not scale the chilly wall, 

Though around it for leagues her pavilions tall 

Stretched left and right, 

Over the hills and out of sight; 
Green and broad was every tent, 
And out of each a murmur went 

Till the breeze fell off at night. 


25 


30 


Ill 


The drawbridge dropped with a surly clang, 
And through the dark arch a charger sprang, 
Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knight, 35 
In his gilded mail, that flamed so bright 
It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 
Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its 
wall 
In his siege of three hundred summers long, 
And, binding them all in one blazing sheaf, 
Had cast them forth: so, young and strong, 
And lightsome as a locust-leaf, 
Sir Launfal flashed forth in his maiden mail, 
To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 44 


IV 


It was morning on hill and stream and tree, 
And morning in the young knight’s heart ; 
Only the castle moodily 
Rebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free, 
And gloomed by itself apart; 


100 


The season brimmed all other things up 50 
Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant’s cup. 


V 
As Sir Launfal made morn through the dark- 
some gate, 
He was ’ware of a leper, crouched by the 
same, 
Who begged with his hand and moaned as he 
sate; 


And a loathing over Sir Launfal came; 55 
The sunshine went out of his soul with a thrill, 
The flesh ’neath his armor ’gan shrink and 
crawl, 
And midway its leap his heart stood still 
Like a frozen waterfall ; 
For this man, so foul and bent of stature, 60 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 
And seemed the one blot on the summer 
morn, — 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 


VI 


The leper raised not the gold from the dust: 
‘Better to me the poor man’s crust, 65 
Better the blessing of the poor, 

Though I turn me empty from his door; 
That is no true alms which the hand can hold; 
He gives only the worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty; 70 
But he who gives but a slender mite, 

And gives to that which is out of sight, 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, — 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 76 
For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness 

before.’ 


PRELUDE TO PART SECOND 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain 
peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old; 
On open wold and hilltop bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s 
cheek ; 5 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare; 
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The little brook heard it and built a roof 
’Neath which he could house him, winter- 
proof; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 10 
He groined his arches and matched his beams; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars: 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight; 15 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 20 
But silvery mosses that downward grew; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, 
and here 25 

He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
That crystaled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one: 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 30 
Could match this winter-palace of ice; 
*Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost, 35 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost. 


Within the hall are song and laughter, 
The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 40 
With lightsome green of ivy and holly; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log’s roaring tide; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 46 
Hunted to death in its galleries blind: 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 
Now pausing, now scattering away asin fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer. 51 


But the wind without was eager and sharp, 
Of Sir Launfal’s gray hair it makes a harp, 
And rattles and wrings 
The icy strings, 55 


THE 


Singing, in dreary monotone, 

A Christmas carol of its own, 

Whose burden still, as he might guess, 

Was ‘Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless!’ 

The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 60 

As he shouted the wanderer away from the 

porch, 

And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 
The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 
Through the window-slits of the castle old, 

Build out its piers of ruddy light 65 
Against the drift of the cold. 


PART SECOND 
I 
There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly ; 


The river was dumb and could not speak, 
For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun ; 


A single crow on the tree-top bleak 5 
From his shining feathers shed off the cold 
sun; 


Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 
As if her veins were sapless and old, 

And she rose up decrepitly 

For a last dim look at earth and sea. 10 


II 


Sir Launfal turned from his own hard gate, 
For another heir in his earldom sate; 
An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 
He came back from seeking the Holy Grail; 


Little he recked of his earldom’s loss, 15 
No more on his surcoat was blazoned the 
cross, 


But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 
The badge of the suffering and the poor. 


III 


Sir Launfal’s raiment thin and spare 

Was idle mail ’gainst the barbéd air, 

For it was just at the Christmas time ; 

So he mused, as he sat, of a sunnier clime, 
And sought for a shelter from cold and snow 
In the light and warmth of long-ago; 

He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 25 
O’er the edge of the desert, black and small, 
Then nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 

He can count the camels in the sun, 


20 
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As over the red-hot sands they pass 

To where, in its slender necklace of grass, 30 

The little spring laughed and leapt in the 
shade, 

And with its own self like an infant played, 

And waved its signal of palms. 


IV 


‘For Christ’s sweet sake, I beg an alms’; 
The happy camels may reach the spring, 35 
But Sir Launfal sees only the gruesome thing, 
The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 
That cowers beside him, a thing as lone 

And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas 


In the desolate horror of his disease. 40 


Vv 


And Sir Launfal said, ‘I behold in thee 

An image of him who died on the tree; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, 

Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and 
scorns, 

And to thy life -were not denied 45 

The wounds in the hands and feet and side: 

Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; 

Behold, through him, I give to thee!’ 


VI 


Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 
And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway 
he 50 
Remembered in what a haughtier guise 
He had flung an alms to leprosie, 
When he girt his young life up in gilded mail 
And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 
The heart within him was ashes and dust; 55 
He parted in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink, 
’T was a moldy crust of coarse brown bread, 
’T was water out of a wooden bowl, — _ _60 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
And ’twas red wine he drank with his 
thirsty soul. 


VII 


As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place; 
The leper no longer crouched at his side, 
But stood before him glorified, 


65 


102 


Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful 
Gate,! — 

Himself the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in Man. 70 


Vill 


His words were shed softer than leaves from 
the pine, 

And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the 
brine, 

That mingle their softness and quiet in one 

With the shaggy unrest they float down upon; 

And the voice that was softer than silence 
said, 15 

‘Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 

Behold it is here, — this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

This crust is my body broken for thee, 81 

This water his blood that died on the tree: 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 85 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.’ 


IX 


Sir Launfal awoke as from a swound: 

“The Grail in my castle here is found! 90 
Hang my idle armor up on the wall, 

Let it be the spider’s banquet hall; 

He must be fenced with stronger mail 

Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.’ 


x 


The castle gate stands open now, 95 
And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 
As the hangbird is to the elm-tree bough ; 
No longer scowl the turrets tall ; 
The Summer’s long siege at last is o’er; 
When the first poor outcast went in at the 
door, 100 
She entered with him in disguise, 
And mastered the fortress by surprise; 
There is no spot she loves so well on ground, 
She lingers and smiles there the whole year 
round ; 


1 Beautiful Gate, a gate of Jerusalem, 
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The meanest serf on Sir Launfal’s land 105 

Has hall and bower at his command; 

And there’s no poor man in the North Coun- 
tree 

But is lord of the earldom as much as he. 


[1848] 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE 
WILLIAM Morris 


[The tale is founded in general upon Malory’s 
Le Morte Darthur, XIX, XX; but Morris has 
greatly elaborated the scene, and has made free 
use of character and detail.] 


But, knowing now that they would have her 
speak, 

She threw her wet hair backward from her 
brow, 

Her hand close to her mouth touching her 
cheek, 


As though she had had there a shameful blow, 
And feeling it shameful to feel aught but 


shame 5 
All through her heart, yet felt her cheek 
burned so, 


She must a little touch it; like one lame 

She walked away from Gauwaine, with her 
head 

Still lifted up; and on her cheek of flame 


The tears dried quick; she stopped at last 
and said: 10 

“O knights and lords, it seems but little skill 4 

To talk of well-known things past now and 
dead. 


“God wot? I ought to say, I have done ill, 

And pray you all forgiveness heartily! 

Because you must be right, such great lords 
— still 15 


“Listen, suppose your time were come to die, 
And you were quite alone and very weak; 
Yea, laid a dying while very mightily 


“The wind was ruffling up the narrow streak 
Of river through your broad lands running 


well: 20 
Suppose a hush should come, then someone 
speak: 
1 skill, avail. 2 wot, knows. 
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““One of these cloths is heaven, and one is 
hell, 

Now choose one cloth forever ; which they be, 

I will not tell you, you must somehow tell 


““ Of your own strength and mightiness; here, 

see!” 25 
Yea, yea, my lord, and you to ope your eyes, 
At foot of your familiar bed to see 


“A great God’s angel standing, with such dyes, 
Not known on earth, on his great wings, and 

hands 29 
Held out two ways, light from the inner skies 


‘Showing him well, and making his commands 
Seem to be God’s commands, moreover, too, 
Holding within his hands the cloths on wands; 


“And one of these strange choosing cloths was 
blue, 

Wavy and long, and one cut short and red; 

No man could tell the better of the two. 36 


‘After a shivering half-hour you said: 

“God help! heaven’s color, the blue”; and 
he said, ‘‘hell.’”’ 

Perhaps you then would roll upon your bed, 


‘And ery to all good men that loved you well, 

“Ah Christ! if only I had known, known, 
known” ; Al 

Launcelot went away, then I could tell, 


‘Like wisest man how all things would be, 
moan, 

And roll and hurt myself, and long to die, 

And yet fear much to die for what was sown. 


‘Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 46 
Whatever may have happened through these 
years, 


God knows I speak truth, saying that you lie.’ 


Her voice was low at first, being full of tears, 
But as it cleared, it grew full loud and shrill, 
Growing a windy shriek in all men’s ears, 51 


A ringing in their startled brains, until 

She said that Gauwaine lied, then her voice 
sunk, ; 

And her great eyes began again to fill, 
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Though still she stood right up, and never 
shrunk, 

But spoke on bravely, glorious lady fair! 

Whatever tears her full lips may have drunk, 


55 


She stood, and seemed to think, and wrung 
her hair, 

Spoke out at last with no more trace of shame, 

With passionate twisting of her body there: 


“It chanced upon a day that Launcelot came 

To dwell at Arthur’s court: at Christmas- 
time 

This happened; when the heralds sung his 
name, 


‘Son of King Ban’ of Benwick,’”’ seemed to 
chime 

Along with all the bells that rang that day, 

O’er the white roofs, with little change of 
rime. 66 


‘Christmas and whitened winter passed away, 
And over me the April sunshine came, 
Made very awful with black hail-clouds, yea 


‘And in the Summer I grew white with flame, 
And bowed my head down — Autumn, and the 


sick 71 
Sure knowledge things would never be the 
same, 


‘However often Spring might be most thick 
Of blossoms and buds, smote on me, and I 


grew 
Careless of most things, let the clock tick, 
tick, 15 


‘To my unhappy pulse, that beat right 
through 

My eager body; while I laughed out loud, 

And let my lips curl up at false or true, 


‘Seemed cold and shallow without any cloud. 
Behold, my judges, then the cloths were 


brought ; 80 
While I was dizzied thus, old thoughts would 
crowd, 


‘Belonging to the time ere I was bought 
By Arthur’s great name and his little love; 
Must I give up forever then, I thought, 


104 


‘That which I deemed would ever round me 
move 85 

Glorifying all things; for a little word, 

Scarce ever meant at all, must I now prove 


*Stone-cold forever? Pray you, does the Lord 

Will that all folks should be quite happy and 
good? 

I love God now a little, if this cord 90 


‘Were broken, once for all what striving could 
Make me love anything in earth or heaven? 
So day by day it grew, as if one should 


‘Slip slowly down some path worn smooth 


and even, 
Down to a cool sea on a summer day ; 95 
Yet still in slipping there was some small 
leaven 


‘Of stretched hands catching small stones by 
' the way, 

Until one surely reached the sea at last, 

And felt strange new joy as the worn head lay 


‘Back, with the hair like seaweed; yea all 
past 100 

Sweat of the forehead, dryness of the lips, 

Washed utterly out by the dear waves o’ercast, 


‘In the lone sea, far off from any ships! 
Do I not know now of a day in Spring? 
No minute of that wild day ever slips 105 


‘From out my memory; I hear thrushes sing, 

And wheresoever I may be, straightway 

Thoughts of it all come up with most fresh 
sting: 


‘T was half mad with beauty on that day, 
And went without my ladies all alone, 110 
In a quiet garden walled round every way ; 


‘I was right joyful of that wall of stone, 

That shut the flowers and trees up with the 
sky, 

And trebled all the beauty: to the bone, 


“Yea right through to my heart, grown very 
shy 115 

With weary thoughts, it pierced, and made me 
glad; 

Exceedingly glad, and I knew verily, 
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‘A little thing just then had made me mad; 
I dared not think, as I was wont to do, 
Sometimes, upon my beauty; if I had 120 


‘Held out my long hand up against the blue, 

And, looking on the tenderly darken’d fingers, 

Thought that by rights one ought to see quite 
through, 


‘There, see you, where the soft still light yet 
lingers, 
Round by the edges; what should I have 
_ done, 125 
If this had joined with yellow spotted singers, 


‘And startling green drawn upward by the 


sun? 

But shouting, loosed out, see now! all my 
hair, 

And trancedly stood watching the west wind 
run 


‘With faintest half-heard breathing sound — 
why there 130 

I lose my head e’en now in doing this; 

But shortly listen — In that garden fair 


“Came Launcelot walking; this is true, the 
kiss 

Wherewith we kissed in meeting that spring 
day, 

I scarce dare talk of the remember’d bliss, 


“When both our mouths went wandering in 
one way, 136 

And aching sorely, met among the leaves; 

Our hands being left behind strained far away. 


“Never within a yard of my bright sleeves 

Had Launcelot come before — and now, so 
nigh! 140 

After that day why is it Guenevere grieves? 


“Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 
Whatever happened on through all those 
years, 


God knows I speak truth, saying that you lie. 


“Being such a lady could I weep these tears 145 

If this were true? A great queen such as I 

Having sinn’d this way, straight her con- 
science sears ; 
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“And afterwards she liveth hatefully, 
Slaying and poisoning, certes never weeps, — 
Gauwaine, be friends now, speak me lovingly. 


“Do I not see how God’s dear pity creeps 151 

All through your frame, and trembles in your 
mouth? 

Remember in what grave your mother sleeps, 


“Buried in some place far down in the south, 
Men are forgetting as I speak to you; 155 
By her head sever’d in that awful drouth 


“Of pity that drew Agravaine’s fell blow,} 
I pray your pity! let me not scream out 
Forever after, when the shrill winds blow 


“Through half your castle-locks! let me not 
shout 160 

Forever after in the winter night 

When you ride out alone! in battle-rout 


‘Let not my rusting tears make your sword 
light! 

Ah! God of mercy, how he turns away! 

So, ever must I dress me to the fight; 165 


‘So— let God’s justice work! Gauwaine, I say, 

See me hew down your proofs: yea, all men 
know { 

Even as you said how Mellyagraunce one day, 


‘One bitter day in la Fausse Garde, for so 


All good knights held it after, saw— 170 
Yea, sirs, by cursed unknightly outrage; 
though 


‘You, Gauwaine, held his word without a flaw. 


Not so, fair lords, even if the world should end 


‘This very day, and you were judges here 

Instead of God. Did you see Mellyagraunce 

When Launcelot stood by him? what white 
fear 186 


‘Curdled his blood, and how his teeth did 
dance, 
His side sink in? as my knight cried and said: 
“Slayer of unarm’d men, here is a chance! 
1 Agravaine’s fell blow. According to Malory, X, 24, it 


was Gaherys, Agravaine’s and Gawain’s brother, who had 
thus killed his mother because of her love for Lamorak. 


105 


““Setter of traps, I pray you guard your head, 
By God I am so glad to fight with you, 191 
Stripper of ladies, that my hand feels lead 


“Bor driving weight; hurrah now! draw and 
do, 

For all my wounds are moving in my breast, 

And I am getting mad with waiting so.” 195 


“He struck his hands together o’er the beast, 

Who fell down fiat, and grovel’d at his feet, 

And groan’d at being slain so young — “tat 
least.” 


“My knight said: “Rise you, sir, who are so 
fleet 

At catching ladies, half-arm’d will I fight, 

My left side all uncovered!” then I weet, 201 


“Up sprang Sir Mellyagraunce with great de- 
light 

Upon his knave’s face; not until just then 

Did I quite hate him, as I saw my knight 


“Along the lists look to my stake and pen 205 
With such a joyous smile, it made me sigh 
From agony beneath my waist-chain, when 


‘The fight began, and to me they drew nigh; 
Ever Sir Launcelot kept him on the right, 
And traversed warily, and ever high 210 


‘And fast leapt caitiff’s sword, until my knight 

Sudden threw up his sword to his left hand, 

Caught it, and swung it; that was all the 
fight, 


‘Except a spout of blood on the hot land; 
For it was hottest summer; and I know 215 
I wonder’d how the fire, while I should stand, 


‘And burn, against the heat, would quiver so, 

Yards above my head; thus these matters 
went; 

Which things were only warnings of the woe 


‘That fell on me. Yet Mellyagraunce was 
shent,! 220 

For Mellyagraunce had fought against the 
Lord; 

Therefore, my lords, take heed lest you be 
blent 


1 shent, put to shame. 
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‘With all this wickedness; say no rash word 
Against me, being so beautiful; my eyes 224 
Wept all away to gray, may bring some sword 


“To drown you in your blood; see my breast 
rise, 

Like waves of purple sea, as here I stand; 

And how my arms are moved in wonderful 
wise, 


‘Yea also at my full heart’s strong command, 
See through my long throat how the words 

go up 230 
In ripples to my mouth; how in my hand 


‘The shadow lies like wine within a cup 
Of marvelously color’d gold; yea now 
This little wind is rising, look you up, 


‘And wonder how the light is falling so —-.235 
Within my moving tresses: will you dare 
When you have looked a little on my brow, 


‘To say this thing is vile? or will you care 
For any plausible lies of cunning woof, 239 
When you can see my face with no lie there 


‘Forever? am I not a gracious proof? — 

“But in your chamber Launcelot was 
found” — 

Is there a good knight then would stand aloof, 


“When a queen says with gentle queenly 
sound: 

“O true as steel, come now and talk with 
me, 

I love to see your step upon the ground = 246 


“““Unwavering, also well I love to see 

That gracious smile light up your face, and 
hear 

Your wonderful words, that all mean verily 


““ The thing they seem to mean: good friend, 
so dear 250 

To me in everything, come here tonight, 

Or else the hours will pass most dull and drear ; 


““Tf you come not, I fear this time I might 

Get thinking overmuch of times gone by, 

When I was young, and green hope was in 
sight : 255 
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‘For no man cares now to know why I sigh; 
And no man comes to sing me pleasant songs, 
Nor any brings me the sweet flowers that lie 


‘**So thick in the gardens; therefore one so 
longs 

To see you, Launcelot; that we may be 260 

Like children once again, free from all wrongs 


** Just for one night.’’ Did he not come to me? 

What thing could keep true Launcelot away 

If I said, ‘‘Come’’? There was one less than 
three 


‘In my quiet room that night, and we were 
gay; 265 

Till sudden I rose up, weak, pale, and sick, 

Because a bawling broke our dream up, yea 


‘I looked at Launcelot’s face and could not 
_ speak, 

For he looked helpless too, for a little while; 

Then I remember how I tried to shriek, 270 


‘And could not, but fell down; from tile to tile 
The stones they threw up rattled o’er my head 
And made me dizzier; till within a while 


“My maids were all about me, and my head 

On Launcelot’s breast was being soothed away 

From its white chattering, until Launcelot 
said — 276 


“By God! I wili not tell you more today, 
Judge any way you will — what matters it? 
You know quite well the story of that fray, 


“How Launcelot still’d their bawling, the mad 
fit 280 

That caught up Gauwaine — all, all, verily, 

But just that which would save me; these 
things flit. 


“Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 
Whatever may have happen’d these long years, 
God knows I speak truth, saying that you lie! 


‘All I have said is truth, by Christ’s dear 
tears.’ 286 

She would not speak another word, but stood 

Turn’d sideways; listening, like a man who 
hears 
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His brother’s trumpet sounding through the 
wood 

Of his foes’ lances. She leaned eagerly, 290 

And gave a slight spring sometimes, as she 
could 


At last hear something really; joyfully 

Her cheek grew crimson, as the headlong 
speed 

Of the roan charger drew all men to see, 

The knight who came was Launcelot at good 
need. 295 

(1858] 


IPSISSIMUS 
EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON 


[The title of the poem may be translated as 
meaning “his own self.’’] 


Thou priest that art behind the screen 
Of this confessional, give ear: 
I need God’s help, for I have seen 
What turns my vitals limp with fear. 
O Christ, O Christ, I must have done 5 
More mortal sin than anyone 
Who says his prayers in Venice here! 


And yet by stealth I only tried 
To kill my enemy, God knows; 

And who on earth has yet denied 10 
A man the right to kill his foes? 

He won the race of the Gondoliers ; 

I hate him and the skin he wears; 
I hate him and the shade he throws. 


J hate him through each day and hour; 15 
All ills that curse me seem his fault ; 

He makes my daily soup taste sour, 
He makes my daily bread taste salt. 

And so I hung upon his track 

At dusk, to stab him in the back 20 
In some lone street or archway vault. 


But oh, give heed! — As I was stealing 

Upon his heels, with knife grasped tight, 
There crept across my soul a feeling 

That I myself was kept in sight. 25 
Each time I turned, dodge as I would, 
A masked and unknown watcher stood, 

Who baffled all my plans that night. 


Who dogs me thus, when least I care? 
His figure is nor tall nor short, 

And yet has a familiar air. 
But oh, despite this watcher’s eye, 
Pll reach my man yet, by-and-by, 

And snuff his life out, yet, elsewhere! 


And though compelled to thus defer, 
I schemed another project soon; 

I armed my boat with a hidden spur, 
To run him down in the lagoon. 

At dusk I saw him row one day 

Where low and wide the waters lay, 
Reflecting scarce the dim white moon. 


No boat, as far as sight could strain, 
Loomed on the solitary sea; 
I saw my oar each minute gain 
Upon my death-doomed enemy... - 
When lo, a black-masked gondolier, 
Silent and specter-like, drew near, 
And stepped between my deed and me. 


He seemed to rise from out the flood, 
And hovered near, to mar my game: 
I knew him and his cursed hood, 
His cursed mask: he was the same. 


So, balked once more, enraged and cowed, 


Back through the still lagoon I rowed 
In mingled wonder, wrath, and shame. 


Oh, were I not to come and pray 

Thee for thy absolution here 
In this confessional today, 

My very ribs would burst with fear. 
Leave not, good Father, in the lurch, 
An honest son of Mother Church, 

Whose faith is firm and soul sincere. 


Behind St. Luke’s, as dead men know, 
A pale apothecary dwells, 
Who deals in death both quick and slow, 
And baleful philters, withering spells. 
He sells alike to rich and poor 
Who know what knocks to give his door, 


The yellow powder that rings the knells. 


Well then, I went and knocked the knock 


With cautious hand, as I’d.been taught; 


The door revolved with silent lock, 
And I went in, suspecting naught. 
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What mask is this, I thought and thought, 


30 


40 


45 


50 
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But oh, the self-same form stood masked 75 
Behind the counter, and unasked 
In silence proffered what I sought. 


My knees and hands like aspens shook: 
I spilt the powder on the ground; 

I dared not turn, I dared not look; 80 
My palsied tongue would make no sound. 

Then through the door I fled at last, 

With feet that seemed more slow than fast, 
And dared not even once turn round. 


And yet I am an honest man, 85 
Who only sought to kill his foe: 

Could I sit down and see each plan 
That I took up frustrated so? 

God wot, as every scheme was balked, 

And in the sun my man still walked, 90 
I felt my hatred grow and grow. 


I thought, ‘At dusk, with stealthy tread 

I'll seek his dwelling, and I’ll creep 
Upstairs, and hide beneath his bed, 

And in the night I’ll strike him deep.’ — 95 
And so I went; but at his door 
The figure, masked just as before, 

Sat on the step, as if asleep. 


. 


Bent, spite all fear, upon my task, 
I tried to pass: there was no space. 100 

Then rage prevailed; I snatched the mask 
From off the baffling figure’s face... 

And (oh, unutterable dread!) 

The face was mine, — mine white and dead, — 
Stiff with some frightful death’s grimace. 


What sins are mine, oh, luckless wight! 106 
That fate should play me such a trick, 
And make me see a sudden sight 
That turns both soul and body sick? 
Stretch out thy hands, thou Priest unseen, 
That sittest there behind the screen, 111 
And give me absolution quick! 


O God, O God, his hands are dead! 
His hands are mine, oh, monstrous spell! 

I feel them clammy on my head: 115 
Is he my own dead self as well? 

Those hands are mine, — their scars, their 

shape: 

O God, O God, there’s no escape, 
And seeking Heaven, I fall on Hell! 

[1884] 
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THE OVENS! 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


He trailed along the cinder-track 

Beside the sleek canal, whose black 

Cold, slinking waters shivered back 

Each frosty spark of starry light ; 

And each star pricked, an icy pin, 5 
Through his old jacket worn and thin: 

The raw wind rasped his shrinking skin 

As if stark naked to its bite; 

Yet, cutting through him like a knife, 

It would not cut the thread of life; 10 
But only turned his feet to stones 
With red-hot soles, that weighed like lead 

In his old broken boots. His head, 

Sunk low upon his sunken chest, 

Was but a burning, icy ache 15 
That strained a skull which would not break 
To let him tumble down to rest. 

He felt the cold stars in his bones: 

And only wished that he were dead, 

With no curst searching wind to shred 20 
The very flesh from off his bones — 

No wind to whistle through his bones, 

His naked, icy, burning bones: 

When, looking up, he saw, ahead, 

The far coke-ovens’ glowing light 25 
That burnt a red hole in the night. 

And but to snooze beside that fire 

Was all the heaven of his desire... 

To tread no more this cursed track 

Of crunching cinders, through a black 30 
And blasted world of cinder-heaps, 

Beside a sleek canal that creeps 

Like crawling ice through every bone, 
Beneath the cruel stars, alone 

With this hell-raking wind that sets 35 
The cold teeth rattling castanets.. . 

Yea, heaven, indeed, that core of red 

In night’s black heart that seemed quite dead. 
Though still far off, the crimson glow 
Through his chilled veins began to flow, 40 
And fill his shriveled heart with heat; 

And, as he dragged his senseless feet, 

That lagged as though to hold him back 

In cold, eternal hell of black, 

With heaven before him, blazing red, 45 
The set eyes staring in his head 


From Collected Poems, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. Copy- 
right, 1917, by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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Were held by spell of fire quite blind 

To that black world that fell behind, 

A cindery wilderness of death; 

As he drew slowly near and nearer, 50 
And saw the ovens glowing clearer — 
Low-domed and humming hives of heat — 
And felt the blast of burning breath 

That quivered from each white-hot brick: 
Till, blinded by the blaze, and sick 55 
He dropped into a welcome seat 

Of warm white ashes, sinking low 

To soak his body in the glow 

That shot him through with prickling pain, 
An eager agony of fire, 60 
Delicious after the cold ache, 

And scorched his tingling, frosted skin. 

Then gradually the anguish passed; 

And blissfully he lay, at last, 

Without an unfulfilled desire, 65 
His grateful body drinking in 

Warm, blessed, snug forgetfulness. 

And yet, with staring eyes awake, 

As though no drench of heat could slake 

His thirst for fire, he watched a red 70 
Hot eye that burned within a chink 

Between the bricks: while overhead 

The quivering stream of hot, gold air 

Surged up to quench the cold starlight. 

His brain, too numbed and dull to think 75 
Throughout the day, in that fierce glare 
Awoke, at last, with startled stare 

Of pitiless, insistent sight 

That stript the stark, mean, bitter strife 

Of his poor, broken, wasted life, 80 
Crippled from birth, and struggling on, 

The last, least shred of hope long gone, 

To some unknown, black, bitter end. 

But, even as he looked, his brain 

Sank back to sightless sloth again ; 85 
Then, all at once, he seemed to choke; 

And knew it was the stealthy stife 

And deadly fume of burning coke 

That filled his lungs, and seemed to soak 
Through every pore, until the blood 90 
Grew thick and heavy in his veins, 

And he could scarcely draw a breath. 

He lay, and murmured drowsily, 

With closing eyes: ‘If this be death, 

It’s snug and easy ... let it come... 95 
For life is cold and hard . . . the flood 

Is rising with the heavy rains 

That pour and pour... that damned old drum, 
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Why ever can’t they let it be... 
Beat-beating, beating, beating, beat...’ 100 
Then, suddenly, he sat upright, 

For, close behind him in the night, 

He heard a breathing loud and deep, 

And caught a whiff of burning leather. 

He shook himself alive, and turned; 105 
And on a heap of ashes white, 

O’ercome by the full blast of heat, 

Where fieriest the dread blaze burned, 

He saw a young girl stretched in sleep. 

He sat awhile with heavy gaze 110 
Fixed on her in a dull amaze, 

Until he saw her scorched boots smoking: 
Then, whispering huskily: ‘She’s dying, 
While I look on and watch her choking!’ 

He roused, and pulled himself together: 115 
And rose, and went where she was lying: 
And, bending o’er the senseless lass, 

In his weak arms he lifted her; 

And bore her out beyond the glare, 

Beyond the stealthy, stifling gas, 120 
Into the fresh and eager air: 

And laid her gently on the ground 

Beneath the cold and starry sky: 

And did his best to bring her round; 

Though still, for all that he could try, 125 
She seemed, with each deep-laboring breath 
Just brought up on the brink of death. 

He sought, and found an icy pool, 

Though he had but a cap to fill 

And bathed her hands and face, until 130 
The troubled breath was quieter, 

And her flushed forehead felt quite cool: 
And then he saw an eyelid stir; 

And shivering she sat up at last, 

And looked about her sullenly. 135 
‘I’m cold... I’m mortal cold,’ she said: 
‘What call had you to waken me? 

I was so warm and happy, dead... 

And still those staring stars!’ Her head 
Dropt in her hands: and thick and fast 140 
The tears came with a heavy sobbing. 

He stood quite helpless while she cried; 

And watched her shaken bosom throbbing 
With passionate, wild, weak distress, 

Till it was spent. And then she dried 145 
Her eyes upon her singed black dress ; 
Looked up, and saw him standing there, 
Wondering, and more than half-afraid. 

But now, the nipping, hungry air 

Took hold of her, and struck fear dead. _—150 
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She only felt the starving sting 

That must, at any price, be stayed; 

And cried out: ‘I am famishing!’ 

Then from his pocket he took bread 

That he had been too weak and sick 155 

To eat o’ernight: and eager-eyed, 

She took it timidly; and said: 

‘I have not tasted food two days.’ 

And, as he waited by her side, 

He watched her with a quiet gaze; 160 

And saw her munch the broken crust 

So gladly, seated in the dust 

Of that black desert’s bitter night, 

Beneath the freezing stars, so white 

And hunger-pinched: and at the sight 165 

Keen pity touched him to the quick; 

Although he never said a word, 

Till she had finished every crumb. 

And then he led her to a seat 

A little closer to the heat, 170 

But well beyond the deadly stife. 

And in the ashes, side by side, 

They sat together, dazed and dumb, 

With eyes upon the ovens’ glare, 

Each looking nakedly on life. 175 

And then, at length, she sighed, and stirred, 

Still staring deep and dreamy-eyed 

Into the whitening, steady glow. 

With jerky, broken words and slow, 

And biting at her finger-ends, 180 

She talked at last: and spoke out all 

Quite open-heartedly, as though 

There were not any stranger there — 

The fire and he, both bosom-friends. 

She’d left her home three months ago — 185 

She, country-born and country-bred, 

Had got the notion in her head 

That she’d like city-service best... 

And so no country place could please... 

And she had worried without rest 190 

Until, at last, she got her ends; 

And, wiser than her folk and friends, 

She left her home among the trees... 

The trees grew thick for miles about 

Her father’s house ... the forest spread 195 

As far as ever you could see... 

And it was green, in Summer, green... 

Since she had left her home, she’d seen 

No greenness could compare with it... 

And everything was fresh and clean, 200 

And not all smutched and smirched with 
smoke... 
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They burned no sooty coal and coke, 

But only wood-logs, ash and oak... 

And by the fire at night they’d sit... 

Ah! wouldn’t it be rare and good 205 
To smell the sappy, sizzling wood, 

Once more; and listen to the stream 

That runs just by the garden-gate... 

And often, in a Winter spate, 

She’d wakened from a troubled dream, 210 
And lain in bed, and heard it roar; 

And quaked to hear it, as a child... 

It seemed so angry, and so wild — 

Just mad to sweep the house away! 

And now, it was three months or more 215 
Since she had heard it, on the day... 

The day she left .. . and Michael stood... 
He was a woodman, too, and he 

Worked with her father in the wood... 

And wanted her, she knew .. . but she 220 
Was proud, and thought herself too good 

To marry any country lad... 

’T was queer to think she’d once been proud — 
And such a little while ago — 

A beggar, wolfing crusts!... The pride 225 
That made her quit her countryside 

Soon left her stranded in the crowd... 

And precious little pride she had 

To keep her warm these freezing days 

Since she had fled the city-ways 230 
To walk back home... aye! home again: 
For, in the town, she’d tried in vain, 

For honest work to earn her bread... 

At one place, they’d nigh slaved her dead, 
And starved her, too; and, when she left, 
Had cheated her of half her wage: 236 
But she’d no means to stop the theft... 
And she’d had no more work to do... 

Two months since, now .. . it seemed an age! 
How she had lived, she searcely knew ... 
And still, poor fool, too proud to write 241 
To home for help, until, at length, 

She’d not a penny for a bite, 

Or pride enough to clothe her back... 

So, she was tramping home, too poor 245 
To pay the train-fare . . . she’d the strength, 
If she’d the food .. . but that hard track, - 
And that cold, cruel, bitter night 

Had taken all the heart from her... 

If Michael knew, she felt quite sure... 250 
For she would rather drop stone-dead 

Than live as some .: . if she had cared 

To feed upon the devil’s bread, 
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She could have earned it easily... 
She’d pride enough to starve instead, 255 
Aye, starve, than fare as some girls fared .. . 
But, that was all behind ... and she 
Was going home... . and yet, maybe, 
If they’d a home like hers, they, too, 
Would be too proud... she only knew 260 
The thought of home had kept her straight, 
And saved her ere it was too late. 
She’d soon be home again... 

And now 
She sat with hand upon her brow; 
And did not speak again nor stir. 265 


And, as he heard her words, his gaze 

Still set upon the steady glare, 

His thoughts turned back to city-ways: 

And he remembered common sights 

That he had seen in city nights: 270 
And, once again, in early June, 

He wandered through the midnight street ; 
And heard those ever-pacing feet 

Of young girls, children yet in years, 


With gaudy ribbons in their hair, 275 


And shameless fevered eyes astare, 

And slack lips set in brazen leers, 

Who walked the pavements of despair, 
Beneath the fair full Summer moon... 
Shadowed by worn-out, wizened hags, 230 
With claw-hands clutching filthy rags 

About old bosoms, shrunk and thin, 

And mouths aleer without a tooth, 

Who dogged them, cursing their sleek youth 
That filched their custom and their bread... 
Then, in a reek of hot gas light, 286 
He stood where, through the Summer night, 
Half-dozing in the stifling air, 

The greasy landlord, fat with sin, 

Sat, lolling in his easy chair, 290 
Just halfway up the brothel stair, 

To tax the earnings they brought in, 

And harken for the policeman’s tread .. . 


Then, shuddering back from that foul place 
And turning from the ovens’ glare, 295 
He looked into her dreaming face; 

And saw green, sunlit woodlands there, 

And waters flashing in between 
Low-drooping boughs of Summer green. 


And as he looked, still in a dream 300 
She murmured: Michael would, she knew... 
Though she’d been foolish . . . he was true, 
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As true as steel, and fond of her... 

And then she sat with eyes agleam 

In dreaming silence, till the stir 305 

Of cold dawn shivered through the air: 

When, twisting up her tumbled hair, 

She rose; and said, she must be gone. 

Though she’d still far to go, the day 

Would see her well upon her way .. . 310 

And she had best be jogging on, 

While she’d the strength . . . and so, ‘Good- 
by.’ 

And as, beneath the paling sky, 

He trudged again the cinder-track 

That stretched before him, dead and black, 

He muttered: ‘It’s a chance the light 316 

Has found me living still . . . and she — 

She, too...and Michael... and through me! 

God knows whom I may wake tonight.’ 


From DAUBER}! 
JOHN MASEFIELD 
VI 


(The extract is from a long story of a young 
artist who, ambitious to become a painter of the 
sea, shipped ‘‘around the Horn,” being rated as 
ship’s painter, and working at his drawings and 
sketches in odd hours. Because of both occupa- 
tions the crew called him “ Dauber.’’] 


All through the windless night the clipper 
rolled 

In a great swell with oily gradual heaves 

Which rolled her down until her time-bells 
tolled, 

Clang, and the weltering water moaned like 


beeves. 
The thundering rattle of slatting shook the 
sheaves, 5 


Startles of water made the swing ports gush, 
The sea was moaning and sighing and saying 
‘Hush!’ 


It was all black and starless. Peering down 
Into the water, trying to pierce the gloom, 
One saw a dim, smooth, oily glitter of brown 
Heaving and dying away and leaving room 
For yet another. Like the march of doom 
Came those great powers of marching silences ; 
Then fog came down, dead-cold, and hid the 
seas. 14 
1 From The Story of Round-House and Other Poems, by 


John Masefield. Copyright, 1913, by The Macmillan 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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They set the Dauber to the foghorn. There 

He stood upon the poop, making to sound 

Out of the pump the sailor’s nasal blare, 

Listening lest ice should make the note re- 
sound. 

She bayed there like a solitary hound 

Lost in a covert; all the watch she bayed. 20 

The fog, come closelier down, no answer made. 


Denser it grew, until the ship was lost. 

The elemental hid her; she was merged 

In mufflings of dark death, like a man’s ghost, 
New to the change of death, yet thither urged. 
Then from the hidden waters something 


surged — 26 
Mournful, despairing, great, greater than 
speech, 


A noise like one slow wave on a still beach. 


Mournful, and then again mournful, and still 

Out of the night that mighty voice arose; 30 

The Dauber at his foghorn felt the thrill. 

Who rode that desolate sea? What forms were 
those? 

Mournful, from things defeated, in the throes 

Of memory of some conquered hunting- 
ground, 

Out of the night of death arose the sound. 35 


‘Whales!’ said the Mate. They stayed there 
all night long 

Answering the horn. Out of the night they 
spoke, 

Defeated creatures who had suffered wrong, 

But were still noble underneath the stroke. 

They filled the darkness when the Dauber 
woke; 40 

The men came peering to the rail to hear,! | 

And the sea sighed, and the fog rose up sheer. 


A wall of nothing at the world’s last edge, 

Where no life came except defeated life. 

The Dauber felt shut in within a hedge, 45 

Behind which form was hidden and thought 
was rife, 

And that a blinding flash, a thrust, a knife 

Would sweep the hedge away and make all 
plain, 

Brilliant beyond all words, blinding the brain. 


So the night past, but then no morning 
broke — 50 
Only a something showed that night was dead. 
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A sea-bird, cackling like a devil, spoke, 

And the fog drew away and hung like lead. 

Like mighty cliffs it shaped, sullen and red; 

Like glowering gods at watch it did appear, 

And sometimes drew away, and then drew 
near. 56 


Like islands, and like chasms, and like hell, 

But always mighty and red, gloomy and 
ruddy, 

Shutting the visible sea in like a well; 

Slow heaving in vast ripples, blank and 


muddy, 60 

Where the sun should have risen it streaked 
bloody. 

The day was still-born; all the sea-fowl scat- 
tering 

Splashed the still water, mewing, hovering, 
clattering. 


Then Polar snow came down little and light, 
Till all the sky was hidden by the small, 65 
Most multitudinous drift of dirty white 
Tumbling and wavering down and covering 
all — 
Covering the sky, the sea, the clipper tall, 
Furring the ropes with white, casing the mast, 
Coming on no known air, but blowing past. 


And all the air seemed full of gradual moan, 

As though in those cloud-chasms the horns 
were blowing , 

The mort for gods cast out and overthrown, 

Or for the eyeless sun plucked out and going. 

Slow the low gradual moan came in the snow- 
ing; 75 

The Dauber felt the prelude had begun. 

The snowstorm fluttered by; he saw the sun 


Show and pass by, gleam from one towering 
prison 

Into another, vaster and more grim, 

Which in dull crags of darkness had arisen 
To muffie-to a final door on him. $1 
The gods upon the dull crags lowered dim, 
The pigeons chattered, quarreling in the track. 
In the south-west the dimness dulled to black. 


Then came the cry of ‘Call all hands on 

deck!’ 85 
The Dauber knew its meaning; it was come: 
Cape Horn, that tramples beauty into wreck, 
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And crumples steel and smites the strong man 
dumb. 
Down clattered flying kites and staysails: 


some 
Sang out in quick, high calls: the fairleads 
skirled, 90 
And from the southwest came the end of the 
world. 


“Caught in her ball-dress,’ said the Bosun, 
hauling ; 

*Lee-ay, lee-ay!’ quick, high, came the men’s 
call; 

It was all wallop of sails and startled calling. 

‘Let fly!’ ‘Let go!’ ‘Clew up!’ and ‘Let go 


all!’ 95 
“Now up and make them fast!’ ‘Here, give 
us a haul!’ 


‘Now up and stow them! Quick! By God! 
we're done!’ 
The blackness crunched all memory of the sun. 


‘Up!’ said the Mate. ‘Mizzen top-gallants. 
Hurry!’ 

The Dauber ran, the others ran, the sails 100 

Slatted and shook; out of the black a flurry 

Whirled in fine lines, tattering the edge to 
trails. 

Painting and art and England were old tales 

Told in some other life to that pale man, 

Who struggled with white fear and gulped and 
ran. 105 


He struck a ringbolt in his haste and fell — 

Rose, sick with pain, half-lamed in his left 
knee; 

He reached the shrouds where clambering men 
pell-mell 

Hustled each other up and cursed him; he 

Hurried aloft with them: then from the sea 

Came a cold, sudden breath that made the 


hair 111 
Stiff on the neck, as though Death whispered 
there. 


A man below him punched him in the side. 
‘Get up, you Dauber, or let me get past.’ 


He saw the belly of the skysail skied, 115 
Gulped, and clutched tight, and tried to go 
more fast. 


Sometimes he missed his ratline and was 
grassed, 


113 


Scraped his shin raw against the rigid line. 
The clamberers reached the futtock-shrouds’ 
incline. 119 


Cursing they came; one, kicking out behind, 

Kicked Dauber in the mouth, and one below 

Punched at his calves; the futtock-shrouds 
inclined 

It. was a perilous path for one to go. 

“Up, Dauber, up!’ A curse followed a blow. 

He reached the top and gasped, then on, 


then on. 125 
And one voice yelled ‘Let go!’ and one ‘All 
gone!’ 


Fierce clamberers, some in oilskins, some in 
rags, 

Hustling and hurrying up, up the steep stairs. 

Before the windless sails were blown to flags, 

And whirled like dirty birds athwart great 
airs, 130 

Ten men in all, to get this mast of theirs 

Snugged to the gale in time. ‘Up! Damn you, 
run!’ 

The mizzen topmast head was safely won. 


‘Lay out!’ the Bosun yelled. The Dauber laid 

Out on the yard, gripping the yard, and 
feeling 135 

Sick at the mighty space of air displayed 

Below his feet, where mewing birds were 
wheeling. 

A giddy fear was on him; he was reeling. 

He bit his lip half through, clutching the jack. 

A cold sweat glued the shirt upon his back. 


The yard was shaking, for a brace was loose. 
He felt that he would fall; he clutched, he 
bent, 
Clammy with natural terror to the shoes 
While idiotic promptings came and went. 144 
Snow fluttered on a wind-flaw and was spent; 
He saw the water darken. Someone yelled, 
‘Frap it;! don’t stay to furl! Hold on!’ He 
held. 


Darkness came down — half darkness — in a 
whirl; 

The sky went out, the waters disappeared. 

He felt a shocking pressure of blowing hurl 

The ship upon her side. The darkness speared 


1frap it, bind it down. 
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At her with wind; she staggered, she careered, 
Then down she lay. The Dauber felt her go; 


He saw his yard tilt downwards. Then the 
snow 
Whirled all about — dense, multitudinous, 


cold — 155 
Mixed with the wind’s one devilish thrust and 
shriek, 
Which whiffled out men’s tears, deafened, took 
hold, 
Flattening the flying drift against the cheek. 
The yards buckled and bent, man could not 


speak. 
The ship lay on her broadside; the wind’s 
sound 160 


Had devilish malice at having got her downed. 
How long the gale had blown he could not tell, 
Only the world had changed, his life had died. 
A moment now was everlasting hell. 164 
Nature an onslaught from the weather side, 
A withering rush of death, a frost that cried, 
Shrieked, till he withered at the heart; a hail 
Plastered his oilskins with an icy mail. 


*“Cut!’! yelled his mate. He looked — the sail 
was gone, 169 

Blown into rags in the first furious squall; 

The tatters drummed the devil’s tattoo. On 

The buckling yard a block thumped like a mall. 

The ship lay — the sea smote her, the wind’s 
bawl 


Came, ‘loo, loo, loo!’ The devil cried his 


hounds 
On to the poor spent stag strayed in his 
bounds. 175 


‘Cut! Ease her!’ yelled his mate; the Dauber 
heard. 

His mate wormed up the tilted yard and 
slashed, 

A rag of canvas skimmed like a darting bird. 

The snow whirled, the ship bowed to it, the 
gear lashed, 

The sea-tops were cut off and flung down 


smashed ; 180 
Tatters of shouts were flung, the rags of 
yells — 


And clang, clang, clang, below beat the two 
bells. 


leut, cut the sail loose. 
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‘O God!’ the Dauber moaned. A roaring rang, 
Blasting the royals like a cannonade; 

The backstays parted with a cracking clang, 
The upper spars were snapped like twigs de- 


cayed — 186 
Snapped at their heels, their jagged splinters 
splayed, 


Like white and ghastly hair erect with fear. 
The Mate yelled, ‘Gone, by God, and pitched 
them clear!’ 


‘Up!’ yelled the Bosun; ‘up and clear the 
wreck!’ 190 
The Dauber followed where he led: below 
He caught one giddy glimpsing of the deck 
Filled with white water, as though heaped 
with snow. 
He saw the streamers of the rigging blow 
Straight out like pennons from the splintered 
mast, 195 
Then, all sense dimmed, all was an icy blast 


Roaring from nether hell and filled with ice, 

Roaring and crashing on the jerking stage, 

An utter bridle given to utter vice, 

Limitless power mad with endless rage 200 

Withering the soul; a minute seemed an age. 

He clutched and hacked at ropes, at rags of 
sail, 

Thinking that comfort was a fairy-tale 


Told long ago — long, long ago — long since 
Heard of in other lives — imagined, 
dreamed — 205 
There where the basest beggar was a prince 
To him in torment where the tempest 


screamed, 

Comfort and warmth and ease no longer 
seemed 

Things that a man could know: soul, body, 
brain, 


Knew nothing but the wind, the cold, the pain. 


“Leave that!’ the Bosun shouted; ‘Crojick 1 
save!’ 211 
The splitting crojick, not yet gone to rags, 
Thundered below, beating till something gave, 
Bellying between its buntlines into bags. 
Some birds were blown past, shrieking: dark, 
like shags, 215 


1 Crojick, lowest sail of the mizzen mast. 
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Their backs seemed, looking down. ‘Leu, leu!’ 
they cried. 

The ship lay, the seas thumped her; she had 
died. 


They reached the crojick yard, which buckled, 
buckled 

Like a thin whalebone to the topsail’s strain. 

They laid upon the yard and heaved and 


knuckled, 220 
Pounding the sail, which jangled and leapt 
again. 


It was quite hard with ice, its rope like chain, 
Its strength like seven devils; it shook the 


mast. 
They cursed and toiled and froze: a long time 
passed. 224 


Two hours passed, then a dim lightening came. 
Those frozen ones upon the yard could see 
The mainsail and the foresail still the same, 
Still battling with the hands and blowing free, 
Rags tattered where the staysails used to be. 
The lower topsails stood; the ship’s lee deck 
Seethed with four feet of water filled with 
wreck. 231 


An hour more went by; the Dauber lost 
All sense of hands and feet, all sense of all 
But of a wind that cut him to the ghost, 
And of a frozen fold he had to haul, 235 
Of heavens that fell and never ceased to fall, 
And ran in smoky snatches along the sea, 
Leaping from crest to wave-crest, yelling. He 
Lost sense of time; no bells went, but he 
felt 
Ages go over him. At last, at last 240 
They frapped the cringled crojick’s icy pelt ; 
In frozen bulge and bunt they made it fast. 
Then, scarcely live, they laid in to the mast. 
The Captain’s speaking trumpet gave a blare, 
‘Make fast the topsail, Mister, while you’re 
there.’ 245 


Some seamen cursed, but up they had to go — 

Up to the topsail yard to spend an hour 

Stowing a topsail in a blinding snow, 

Which made the strongest man among them 
cower. 

More men came up, the fresh hands gave them 
power, 250 


115 


They stowed the sail; 
chain 
One half the ene putee its bonds again. 


then with a rattle of 


. e . . 


They s stowed the a eeheote it round with 
rope, 
Leaving no surface for the wind, no fold, 
Then down the weather shrouds, half dead, 
they grope; 255: 
That struggle with the sail had made them old. 
They wondered if the crojick furl would hold. 
‘Lucky,’ said one, ‘it didn’t spring the spar.’ 
“Lucky!” the Bosun said, ‘Lucky! We are! 


“She came within two shakes of turning top 
Or stripping all her shroud-screws, that first 


quiff. 261 
Now fish those wash-deck buckets out of the 
slop. 


Here’s Dauber says he doesn’t like Cape Stiff. 
This isn’t wind, man, this is only a whiff. 
Hold on, all hands, hold on!’ a sea, half seen, 
Paused, mounted, burst, and filled the main- 
deck green. 266 


The Dauber felt a mountain of water fall. 

It covered him deep, deep, he felt it fill, 

Over his head, the deck, the fife-rails, all, 

Quieting the ship, she trembled and lay still. 

Then with a rush and shatter and clanging 
shrill 271 

Over she went; he saw the water cream 

Over the bitts; he saw the half-deck stream. 


Then in the rush he swirled, over she went; 

Her lee-rail dipped, he struck, and something 
gave; 275 

His legs went through a port as the roll spent ; 

She paused, then rolled, and back the water 
drave. 

He drifted with it as a part of the wave, 


Drowning, half-stunned, exhausted, partly 
frozen, 

He struck the booby hatchway; then the 
Bosun 280 


Leaped, seeing his chance, before the next sea 
burst, 

And caught him as he drifted, seized him, 
held, 

Up-ended him against the bitts, and cursed. 
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‘This ain’t the George’s Swimming Baths,’ ! he 
yelled ; 

‘Keep on your feet!’ Another gray-back 
felled 285 

The two together, and the Bose, half-blind, 

Spat: ‘One’s a joke,’ he cursed, ‘but two’s 
unkind.’ 


‘Now, damn it, Dauber!’ said the Mate. 
“Look out, 
Or you'll be over the side!’ The water freed ; 
Each clanging freeing-port became a spout. 
The men cleared up the decks as there was 
need. 291 
The Dauber’s head was cut, he felt it bleed 
Into his oilskins as he clutched and coiled. 
Water and sky were devils’ brews which 
boiled, 


Boiled, shrieked, and glowered; but the ship 


was saved. 295 
Snugged safely down, though fourteen sails 
were split. 


Out of the dark a fiercer fury raved. 
The gray-backs died and mounted, each crest 


lit 
With a white toppling gleam that hissed from 
it 299 


And slid, or leaped, or ran with whirls of cloud, 
Mad with inhuman life that shrieked aloud. 


The watch was called; 
below. 

‘Splice the main brace!’2 the Mate called. 
All laid aft 

To get a gulp of momentary glow 

As some reward for having saved the craft. 305 

The steward ladled mugs, from which each 
quafi’d 

Whisky, with water, sugar, and lime-juice, 
hot, 

A quarter of a pint each made the tot. 


Dauber might go 


Beside the lamp-room door the steward stood 

Ladling it out, and each man came in turn, 
Tipped his sou’wester, drank it, grunted 
“Good!” 311 
And shambled forward, letting it slowly burn. 
When all were gone the Dauber lagged astern, 
1 George’s... Baths, public baths, near the Liverpool 


landing stage; also the same in London. 2 Splice... 
brace, a sailor’s expression for drinking strong liquor. 
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Torn by his frozen body’s lust for heat, 314 
The liquor’s pleasant smell, so warm, so sweet, 


And by a promise long since made at home 

Never to taste strong liquor. Now he knew 

The worth of liquor; now he wanted some. 

His frozen body urged him to the brew; 

Yet it seemed wrong, an evil thing to do 320 

To break that promise. ‘Dauber,’ said the 
Mate, 

‘Drink, and turn in, man; why the hell d’ye 
wait?’ 


‘Please, sir, I’m temperance.’ 
are you, hey? 

That’s all the more for me! So you’re for 
slops? 324 

I thought you’d had enough slops for today. 

Go to your bunk and ease her when she drops. 

And — damme, steward! you brew with too 
much hops! 

Stir up the sugar, man! — and tell your girl 

How kind the Mate was teaching you to furl.’ 


“Temperance 


Then the Mate drank the remnants, six men’s 
share, 330 
And ramped into his cabin, where he stripped 
And danced unclad, and was uproarious there. 
In waltzes with the cabin cat he tripped, 
Singing in tenor clear that he was pipped — 
That ‘he who strove the tempest to disarm, 
Must never first embrail the lee yard-arm,’ + 


And that his name was Ginger. Dauber crept 
Back to the round-house, gripping by the rail. 
The wind howled by; the passionate water 
leapt; 339 
The night was all one roaring with the gale. 
Then at the door he stopped, uttering a wail; 
His hands were perished numb and blue as 
veins, 
He could not turn the knob for both the 
Spains. 


A hand came shuffling aft, dodging the seas, 

Singing ‘her nut-brown hair’ between his 
teeth ; 345 

Taking the ocean’s tumult at his ease 

Even when the wash about his thighs did 
seethe. 


1‘he who... yard-arm,’ a quotation from Falconer’s 
“Shipwreck” (1762). 
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His soul was happy in its happy sheath; 

“What, Dauber, won’t it open? Fingers cold? 

You'll talk of this time, Dauber, when you’re 
old’; 350 


He flung the door half open, and a sea 

Washed them both in, over the splashboard, 
down; 

“You silly, salt miscarriage!’ sputtered he. 

Dauber, pull out the plug before we drown! 

That’s spoiled my laces and my velvet gown. 

Where is the plug?’ Groping in pitch dark 


water, 356 
He sang between his teeth ‘“‘'The Farmer’s 
Daughter.” : 


It was pitch dark within there; at each roll 

The chests slid to the slant; the water rushed, 

Making full many a clanging tin pan bowl 

Into the black below-bunks as it gushed. 361 

The dog-tired men slept through it; they were 
hushed. 

The water drained, and then with matches 
damp 

The man struck heads off till he lit the lamp. 


‘Thank you,’ the Dauber said; the seaman 


grinned. 365 
‘This is your first foul weather?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘I 
thought 


Up on the yard you hadn’t seen much wind. 

Them’s rotten sea-boots, Dauber, that you 
brought. 

Now I must cut on deck before I’m caught.’ 

He went; the lamp-flame smoked; he 
slammed the door; 370 

A film of water loitered across the floor. 


The Dauber watched it come and watched 
it go; 

He had had revelation of the lies 

Cloaking the truth men never choose to know; 

He could bear witness now and cleanse their 
eyes. 375 

He had beheld in suffering; he was wise; 

This was the sea, this searcher of the soul — 

This never-dying shriek fresh from the Pole. 


He shook with cold; his hands could not undo 
His oilskin buttons, so he shook and sat, 380 
Watching his dirty fingers, dirty blue, 
Hearing without the hammering tackle slat, 
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Within, the drops from dripping clothes went 
pat, 

Running in little patters, gentle, sweet, 384 

And ‘Ai, ai!’ went the wind, and the seas beat. 


His bunk was sopping wet; he clambered in. 
None of his clothes were dry; his fear re- 


curred. 

Cramps bunched the muscles underneath his 
skin. 

The great ship rolled until the lamp was 
blurred. 


He took his Bible and tried to read a word; 
Trembled at going aloft again, and then 391 
Resolved to fight it out and show it to men. 


Faces recurred, fierce memories of the yard, 
The frozen sail, the savage eyes, the jests, 
The oaths of one great seaman, syphilis- 


scarred, 395 
The tug of leeches jammed beneath their 
chests, 


The buntlines bellying bunts out into breasts. 
The deck so desolate-gray, the sky so wild. 
He fell asleep, and slept like a young child. 


But not for long; the cold awoke him soon, 
The hot-ache and the skin-cracks and the 


cramp, 401 
The seas thundering without, the gale’s wild 
tune, 


The sopping misery of the blankets damp. 

A speaking-trumpet roared; a _sea-boot’s 
stamp 

Clogged at the door. A man entered to shout: 

‘All hands on deck! Arouse here! Tumble 
out!’ 406 


The caller raised the lamp; his oilskins clicked 
As the thin ice upon them cracked and fell. 
‘Rouse out!’ he said. ‘This lamp is frozen- 
wick’d. 409 
Rouse out!’ His accent deepened to a yell. 
‘We’re among ice; it’s blowing up like hell. 
We’re going to hand both topsails. Time, I 
guess, 
We’re sheeted up. Rouse out! Don’t stay to 
dress!’ 


‘Is it cold on deck?’ said the Dauber. ‘Is it 
cold? 414 

We're sheeted up, I tell you, inches thick! 

The fo’c’sle’s like a wedding-cake, I’m told. 
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Now tumble out, my sons; on deck here, 
quick! 

Rouse out, away, and come and climb the 
stick. 


I’m going to call the half-deck. Bosun! Hey! 
Both topsails coming in. Heave out! Away!’ 


He went; the Dauber tumbled from his bunk, 
Clutching the side. He heard the wind go 
past, 
Making the great ship wallow as if drunk. 
There was a shocking tumult up the mast. 
‘This is the end,’ he muttered, ‘come at last! 
I’ve got to go aloft, facing this cold. 426 
I can’t. I can’t. I’ll never keep my hold. 


‘I cannot face the topsail yard again. 
I never guessed what misery it would be.’ 
The cramps and hot-ache made him sick with 
pain. 430 
The ship stopped suddenly from a devilish sea, 
Then, with a triumph of wash, a rush of glee, 
The door burst in, and in the water rolled, 
Filling the lower bunks, black, creaming, coid. 


The lamp sucked out. ‘Wash!’ went the 
water back, 435 

Then in again, flooding; the Bosun swore. 

‘You useless thing! You Dauber! You lee 
slack! 

Get out, you heekapoota! Shut the door! 

You coo-ilyaira, what are you waiting for? 

Out of my way, you thing —you useless 


thing!’ 440 
He slammed the door indignant, clanging the 
ring. 


And then he lit the lamp, drowned to the 
waist ; 

‘Here’s a fine house! 
holes’ — 

He bent against it as the water raced — 

“And pull them out to leeward when she rolls. 

They say some kinds of landsmen don’t have 
souls. 446 

I well believe. A Port Mahon baboon 

Would make more soul than you got with a 
spoon.’ 


Get at the scupper- 


Down in the icy water Dauber groped 449 
To find the plug; the racing water sluiced 
Over his head and shoulders as she sloped, 
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Without, judged by the sound, all hell was 
loosed. 

He felt cold Death about him tightly noosed. 

That Death was better than the misery there 

Iced on the quaking foothold high in air. 455 


And then the thought came: ‘I’m a failure. 
All : 
My life has been a failure. They were right. 
It will not matter if I go and fall; 
I should be free then from this hell’s delight. 
T’ll never paint. Best let it end tonight. 460 
T’ll slip over the side. I’ve tried and failed.’ 
So in the ice-cold in the night he quailed. 


Death would be better, death, than this long 
hell 

Of mockery and surrender and dismay — 

This long defeat of doing nothing well, 465 

Playing the part too high for him to play. 

*O Death! who hides the sorry thing away, 


Take me; I’ve failed. I cannot play these 
cards.’ 

There came a thundering from the topsail 
yards. 469 


And then he bit his lips, clenching his mind, 
And staggered out to muster, beating back 
The coward frozen self of him that whined. 
Come what cards might he meant to play the 


pack. 

‘Ai!’ screamed the wind; the topsail sheet 
went clack; 

Ice filled the air with spikes; the gray-backs 
burst. 475 

“Here’s Dauber,’ said the Mate, ‘on deck the 
first. 


“Why, holy sailor, Dauber, you’re a man! 

I took you for a soldier. Up now, come!’ 

Up on the yards already they began 

That battle with a gale which strikes men 
dumb. 480 

The leaping topsail thundered like a drum. 

The frozen snow beat in the face like shots. 

The wind spun whipping wave-crests into 
clots. 


So up upon the topsail yard again, 
In the great tempest’s fiercest hour, began 
Probation to the Dauber’s soul, of pain 486 


1 soldier, loafer. 
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Which crowds a century’s torment in a span. 

For the next month the ocean taught this man, 

And he, in that month’s torment, while she 
wested, 

Was never warm nor dry, nor full nor rested. 


But still it blew, or, if it lulled, it rose 491 

Within the hour and blew again; and still 

The water as it burst aboard her froze. 

The wind blew off an ice-field, zaw and chill, 

Daunting man’s body, tampering with his 
will; 495 

But after thirty days a ghostly sun 

Gave sickly promise that the storms were done. 

[1912] 


THE CODE 
ROBERT FROST 


There were three in the meadow by the brook 

Gathering up windrows, piling cocks of hay, 

With an eye always lifted toward the west 

Where an irregular sun-bordered cloud 

Darkly advanced with a perpetual dagger 5 

Flickering across its bosom. Suddenly 

One helper, thrusting pitchfork in the ground, 

Marched himself off the field and home. One 
stayed. 

The town-bred farmer failed to understand. 


‘What is there wrong?’ 
‘Something you just now said.’ 
‘What did I say?’ 
‘About our taking pains.’ 


‘To cock the hay? — because it’s going to 
shower? 

I said that more than half an hour ago. 

I said it to myself as much as you.’ 


‘You didn’t know. But James is one big 
fool. 15 

He thought you meant to find fault with his 
work. 

That’s what the average farmer would have 
meant. 

James would take time, of course, to chew it 
over 


1g 


Before he acted: he’s just got round to act.’ 
‘He is a foolif that’s the way hetakes me.’ 20 


“Don’t let it bother you. You’ve found out 
something. 

The hand that knows his business won’t be 
told 

To do work better or faster — those two 
things. 

I’m as particular as anyone: 24 

Most likely I’d have served you just the same. 

But I know you don’t understand our ways. 

You were just talking what was in your mind, 

What was in all our minds, and you weren’t 
hinting. 

Tell you a story of what happened once: 

I was up here in Salem at a man’s 30 

Named Sanders with a gang of four or five 

Doing the haying. No one liked the boss. 

He was one of the kind sports call a spider, 

All wiry arms and legs that spread out wavy 

From a humped body nigh as big’s a biscuit. 

But work! that man could work, especially 

If by so doing he could get more work 

Out of his hired help. I’m not denying 

He was hard on himself. I @ouldn’t find 39 

That he kept any hours — not for himself. 

Daylight and lantern-light were one to him: 

I’ve heard him pounding in the barn all night. 

But what he liked was someone to encourage. 

Them that he couldn’t lead he’d get behind 

And drive, the way you can, you know, in 


mowing — 
Keep at their heels and threaten to mow their 
legs off. 46 


I’d seen about enough of his bulling tricks 
(We call that bulling). I’d been watching him. 
So when he paired off with me in the hayfield 
To load the load, thinks I, Look out for 
trouble. 50 
I built the load and topped it off; old Sanders 
Combed it down with a rake and says, “O. K.”’ 
Everything went well till we reached the barn 
With a big catch to empty in a bay. 
You understand that meant the easy job 55 
For the man up on top of throwing down 
The hay and rolling it off wholesale, 
Where on a mow it would have been slow 


lifting. 
You wouldn’t think a fellow’d need much 
urging 59 


Under these circumstances, would you now? 
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But the old fool seizes his fork in both hands, 
And looking up bewhiskered out of the pit, 
Shouts like an army captain, ‘Let her come!”’ 
Thinks I, D’ye mean it? ‘What was that you 
said?’ 
IT asked out loud, so’s there’d be no mistake, 
“Did you say, Let her come?” “Yes, let her 
come.” 66 
He said it over, but he said it softer. 
Never you say a thing like that to a man, 
Not if he values what he is. God, I’d as soon 
Murdered him as left out his middle name. 
I’d built the load and knew right where to 


find it. 71 
Two or three forkfuls I picked lightly round 
for 


Like meditating, and then I just dug in 

And dumped the rackful on him in ten lots. 

I looked over the side once in the dust 75 

And caught sight of him treading-water-like, 

Keeping his head above. ‘‘Damn ye,’ I says, 

“That gets ye!’’ He squeaked like a squeezed 
rat. 

That was the last I saw or heard of him. 

I cleaned the rack and drove out to cool off. 

As I sat mopping hayseed from my neck, 81 

And sort of waiting to be asked about it, 

One of the boys sings out, ‘‘Where’s the old 
man?” 

“T left him in the barn under the hay. 

If ye want him, ye can go and dig him out.” 

They realized from the way I swobbed my 
neck 86 

More than was needed something must be up. 

They headed for the barn; I stayed where I 


was. 

They told me afterward. First they forked 
hay, 

A lot of it, out into the barn floor. 90 


Nothing! They listened for him. Nota rustle. 

I guess they thought I’d spiked him in the 
temple 

Before I buried him, or I couldn’t have man- 
aged. 

They excavated more. ‘Go keep his wife 

Out of the barn.’’ Someone looked in a window, 

And curse me if he wasn’t in the kitchen 96 

Slumped way down in a chair, with both his 
feet 

Stuck in the oven, the hottest day that 
summer. 

He looked so clean disgusted from behind 99 
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There was no one that dared to stir him up, 

Or let him know that he was being looked at. 

Apparently I hadn’t buried him 

(I may have knocked him down); but my 
just trying 

To bury him had hurt his dignity. 

He had gone to the house so’s not to meet 
me. 105 

He kept away from us all afternoon. 

We tended to his hay. We saw him out 

After a while picking peas in his garden: 

He couldn’t keep away from doing something. 


‘Weren’t you relieved to find he wasn’t dead?’ 


‘No! and yet I don’t know — it’s hard to say. 
I went about to kill him fair enough.’ 


‘You took an awkward way. Did he discharge 
you?’ 


‘Discharge me? No! 
right.’ 


He knew I did just 


From THE SONG OF THREE FRIENDS! 
JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


[The extract is from a series of tales based upon 
the exploration and early development of the upper- 
Missouri and northwestern regions of the United 
States. The principal facts are historical. ] 


IE 
ASHLEY’S HUNDRED 


Who now reads clear the roster of that band? 

Alas, Time scribbles with a careless hand 

And often pinchbeck doings from that pen 

Bite deep, where deeds and dooms of mighty 
men 

Are blotted out beneath a sordid scrawl! 5 


One hundred strong they flocked to Ashley’s 
eall 

That spring of eighteen hundred twenty-two; 

For tales of wealth, out-legending Peru, 

Came wind-blown from Missouri’s distant 
springs, 

And that old sireny of unknown things 10 

1From The Song of Three Friends, by John G. Neihardt. 


Copyright, 1919, by The Maemillan Company. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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Bewitched them, and they could not linger 
more. 

They heard the song the sea winds sang the 
shore 

When earth was flat, and black ships dared 
the steep 


Where bloomed the purple perils of the deep 
In dragon-haunted gardens. They were young. 


Albeit some might feel the winter flung 16 
Upon their heads, ‘twas less like autumn’s 
drift 


Than backward April’s unregarded sift 
On stout oaks thrilling with the sap again. 
And some had scarce attained the height of 


men, 20 
Their lips unroughed, and gleaming in their 
eyes 


The light of immemorial surprise 

That life still kept the spaciousness of old 

And, like the hoarded tales their grandsires 
told, 

Might still run bravely. 


For a little span 25 
Their life-fires flared like torches in the van 
Of westward progress, ere the great wind ’woke 
To snuff them. Many vanished like a smoke 
The blue air drinks; and e’en of those who 

burned 

Down to the socket, scarce a tithe returned 
To share at last the ways of quiet men, 31 
Or see the hearth-reek drifting once again 
Across the roofs of old St. Louis town. 


And now no more the mackinaws ! come down, 

Their gunwales low with costly packsand bales, 

A wind of wonder in their shabby sails, 

Their homing oars flung rhythmic to the tide; 

And nevermore the masted keelboats ride 

Missouri’s stubborn waters on the lone 

Long zigzag journey to the Yellowstone. 40 

Their hulks have found the harbor ways that 
know 

The ships of all the Sagas, long ago — 

A moony haven where no loud gale stirs. 

The trappers and the singing voyageurs ? 

Are comrades now of Jason‘and his crew, 45 

Foregathered in that timeless rendezvous 

Where come at last all seekers of the Fleece. 


1 mackinaws, boats of sturdy build, much used in the 
early Indian trade of the Great Lakes and rivers. * voya- 
geurs, scout-messengers. 
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Not now of those who, dying, dropped in peace 
A brimming cup of years the song shall be: 
From Mississippi to the Western Sea, 50 
From Britain’s country to the Rio Grande 
Their names are written deep across the land 
In pass and trail and river, like a rune. 


Pore long upon that roster by the moon 

Of things remembered dimly. Tangled, blear 

The writing runs; yet presently appear 56 

Three names of men that, spoken, somehow 
seem 

Incantatory trumpets of a dream 

Obscurely blowing from the hinter-gloom.1 

Of these and that inexorable doom 60 

That followed like a hound upon the scent, 

Here runs the tale. 


II 
THE Up-STREAM MEN 


When Major Henry ? went 
Up river at the head of Ashley’s band, 
Already there were robins in the land. 
Home-keeping men were following the plows 
And through the smoke-thin greenery of 
boughs 5 
The scattering wild-fire of the fruit bloom ran. 


Behold them starting northward, if you can. 
Dawn flares across the Mississippi’s tide; 
A tumult runs along the waterside 
Where, scenting an event, St. Louis throngs. 
Above the buzzling voices soar the songs 11 
Of waiting boatmen — lilting chansonettes 8 
Whereof the meaning laughs, the music frets, 
Nigh weeping that such gladness cannot stay. 
In turn, the herded horses snort and neigh 
Like panic bugles. Up the gangplanks poured, 
Go streams of trappers, rushing goods aboard 
The snub-built keelboats, squat with seeming 
sloth — 
Baled three-point blankets, blue and scarlet 


cloth, 
Rum, powder, flour, guns, gauderies and lead. 
And all about, goodbys are being said. 21 


Gauche ‘ girls with rainy April in their gaze 
Cling to their beardless heroes, count the days 


1 hinter-gloom, the gloom of past times. 2 Major 
Henry. Henry and Ashley were among the first to follow 
Lewis and Clark, the original explorers. 3 chansonettes, 
ditties. 4 gauche, awkward. 
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Between this parting and the wedding morn, 
Unwitting how unhuman Fate may scorn 25 
The youngling dream. For O how many a lad 
Would see the face of Danger, and go mad 
With her weird vixen beauty; aye, forget 
This girl’s face, yearning upward now and wet, 
Half woman’s with the first vague guess at 
woe! 30 


And now commands are bellowed, boat horns 
blow 
Haughtily in the dawn; the tumult swells. 
The tow-crews, shouldering the long cordelles 
Slack from the mastheads, lean upon the sag. 
The keelboats answer lazily and drag 35 
Their blunt prows slowly in the gilded tide. 
A steersman sings, and up the riverside 
The gay contagious ditty spreads and runs 
Above the shouts, the uproar of the guns, 
The nickering of horses. 


So, they say, 40 

Went forth a hundred singing men that day; 
And girlish April went ahead of them. 
The music of her trailing garment’s hem 
Seemed scarce a league ahead. A little speed 
Might yet almost surprise herinthedeed 45 
Of sorcery; for, ever as they strove, 
A gray-green smudge in every poplar grove 
Proclaimed the recent kindling. Aye, it seemed 
That bird and bush and tree had only dreamed 
Of song and leaf and blossom, till they heard 
The young men’s feet; when tree and bush 

and bird 51 
Unleashed the whole conspiracy of awe! 
Pale green was every slough about the Kaw; 
About the Platte, pale green was every slough; 
And still the pale green lingered at the Sioux, 
So close they trailed the marching of the South. 
But when they reached the Niobrara’s mouth 
The witchery of spring had taken flight 
And, like a girl grown woman over night, 
Young summer glowed. ... 60 
So through the days of thunder and of sun 
They pressed to northward. Now the river 

shrank, 
The grass turned yellow and the men were lank 
And gnarled with labor. Smooth-lipped lads 


matured 
*Twixt moon and moon with all that they en- 
dured, 105 
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Their faces leathered by the wind and glare, 

Their eyes grown ageless with the calm far 
stare 

Of men who know the prairies or the seas. 

And when they reached the village of the Rees, 

One scarce might say, This man is young, this 
old, 110 

Save for the beard.... 

O joy long stifled in the ruck of years! 

How many came to strange and bitter ends! 

And who was merrier than those three friends 

Whom here a song remembers for their woe? 


Will Carpenter, Mike Fink and Frank Tal- 
beau 

Were they — each gotten of a doughty breed ; 

For in the blood of them the ancient seed 

Of Saxon, Celt and Norman grew again. 145 

The Mississippi reared no finer men, 

And rarely the Ohio knew their peers 

For pluck and prowess — even in those years 

When stern life yielded suck but to the strong. 

Nor in the hundred Henry took along 150 

Was found their match — and each man knew 
it well. 

For instance, when it suited Mike to tell 

A tale that called for laughter, as he thought, 

The hearer laughed right heartily, or fought 

And took a drubbing. Then, if more com- 
plained, 155 

Those three lacked not for logic that explained 

The situation in no doubtful way. 

“Me jokes are always funny’ Mike would say; 

And most men freely granted that they were. 


A lanky, rangy man was Carpenter, 160 

Quite six feet two from naked heel to crown; 

And, though crow-lean, he brought the steel- 
yard down, 

With twice a hundred notched upon the bar. 

Nor was he stooped, as tall men often are; 

A cedar of a man, he towered straight. 165 

One might have judged him lumbering of gait, 

When he was still; but when he walked or ran, 

He stepped it lightly like a little man — 

And such a one is very good to see. 

Not his the tongue for quip or repartee; 170 

His wit seemed slow; and something of the 
child 

Came o’er his rough-hewn features, when he 
smiled, 
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To mock the porching brow and eagle nose. 
*T was when he fought the true import of those 
Grew clear, though even then his mien de- 


ceived ; 175 
For less in wrath, he seemed, than mildly 
grieved — 
Which made his blows no whit less true or 
hard. 


His hair was flax fresh gleaming from the card; 
His eyes, the flax in bloom. 


A match in might, 
Fink lacked five inches of his comrade’s height, 
And of his weight scarce twenty pounds, they 


say. 181 
His hair was black, his small eyes greenish 
gray 


And restless as though feeling out of place 

In such a jocund plenilunar face 

That seemed made just for laughter. Then 
one saw 185 

The pert pugnacious nose, the forward jaw, 

The breadth of stubborn cheekbones, and one 
knew 

That jest and fight to him were scarcely two, 

But rather shifting phases of the joy 

He felt in living. Careless as a boy, 190 

Free-handed with a gift or with a blow, 

And giving either unto friend or foe 

With frank good will, no man disliked him 
long. 

They say his voice could glorify a song, 

However loutish might the burden be; 195 

And all the way from Pittsburg to the sea 

The Rabelaisian! stories of the rogue 

Ran wedded to the richness of his brogue. 

And wheresoever boatmen came to drink, 

There someone broached some escapade of 


Fink 200 
That well might fill the goat-hoofed? with 
delight ; 


For Mike, the pantagruelizing * wight, 

Was happy in the health of bone and brawn 
And had the code and conscience of the faun 
To guide him blithely down the easy way. 

A questionable hero, one might say: 206 
And so indeed, by any civil law. 

Moreover, at first glimpse of him one saw 


1 Rabelaisian, in the manner of Francois Rabelais, 
(1495(?)-1553), French teller of humorous tales. 2 goat- 
hoofed, devotees of Pan. 3 pantagruelizing, following 
Pantagruel, a character of Rabelais. 
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A bull-necked fellow, seeming overstout ; 

Tremendous at a heavy lift, no doubt, 210 

But wanting action. By the very span 

Of chest and shoulders, one misjudged the man 

When he was clothed. But when he stripped 
to swim, 

Men flocked about to have a look at him, 

Moved vaguely by that body’s wonder-scheme 

Wherein the shape of God’s Adamic dream 

Was victor over stubborn dust again! 


O very lovely is a maiden, when 

The old creative thrill is set astir 

Along her blood, and all the flesh of her 220 

Is shapen as to music! Fair indeed 

A tall horse, lean of flank, clean-limbed for 
speed, 

Deep-chested for endurance! Very fair 

A soaring tree, aloof in violet air 

Upon a hill! And ’tis a glorious thing 225 

To see a bank-full river in the spring 

Fight homeward! Children wonderful to 
see — 

The Girl, the Horse, the River and the Tree — 

As any suckled at the breast of sod; 

Dissolving symbols leading back to God 230 

Through vista after vista of the Plan! 

But surely none is fairer than a man 

In whom the lines of might and grace are one. 


Bronzed with exposure to the wind and sun, 

Behold the splendid creature that was Fink! 

You see him strolling to the river’s brink, 

All ease, and yet tremendously alive. 

He pauses, poised on tiptoe for the dive, 

And momently it seems the mother mud, 239 

Quick with a mystic seed whose sap is blood, 

Mysteriously rears a human flower. 

Clean as a windless flame the lines of power 

Run rhythmic up the stout limbs, muscle- 
laced, 

Athwart the ropy gauntness of the waist, 

The huge round girth of chest, whereover 
spread 245 

Enormous shoulders. Now above his head 

He lifts his arms where big thews merge and 
flow 

As in some dream of Michelangelo; 

And up along the dimpling back there run, 

Like lazy serpents stirring in the sun, 250 

Slow waves that break and pile upon the slope 

Of that great neck in swelling rolls, a-grope 
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Beneath the velvet softness of the skin. 

Now suddenly the lean waist grows more thin, 
The deep chest on a sudden grows more deep ; 
And with the swiftness of a tiger’s leap, 256 
The easy grace of hawks in swooping flight, 
That terrible economy of might . 
And beauty plunges outward from the brink. 


Thus God had made experiment with Fink, 
As proving how ’twere best that men might 
grow. 261 


One turned from Mike to look upon Tal- 
beau — 

A little man, scarce five feet six and slim — 

And wondered what his comrades saw in him 

To justify their being thus allied. 265 

Was it a sort of planetary pride 

In lunar adoration? Hark to Mike: 

‘Shure I declare I niver saw his like — 

A skinny whiffet of a man! and yit — 269 

Well, do ye moind the plisint way we mit 

And how he interjooced hisself that day? 

’Twas up at Pittsburg, liquor flowin’ fray 

And ivrybody happy as a fool. 

I cracked me joke and thin, as is me rule, 

Looked round to view the havoc of me wit; 

And ivrywan was doubled up wid it, 276 

Save only wan, and him a scrubby mite. 

Says I, and shure me language was polite, 

“And did ye hear me little joke?” says I. 

“T did,” says he. ‘And can’t ye laugh, me 
b’y?” 280 

“T can’t” says he, the sassy little chap. 

Nor did I git me hand back from the slap 

I give him till he landed on me glim, 

And I was countin’ siventeen of him 

And ivry dancin’ wan of him was air! 285 

Faith, whin I hit hem he was niver there; 

And shure it seemed that ivry wind that blew 

Was peltin’ knuckles in me face. Hurroo! 

That toime, fer wance, I got me fill of fun! 

God bless the little whiffet! It begun 290 

Along about the shank of afthernoon; 

And whin I washed me face, I saw the moon 

A-shakin’ wid its laughther in the shtrame. 

And whin, betoimes, he wakened from his 


drame, 
I says to him, “Ye needn’t laugh, me b’y: 
A cliver little man ye are,” says I. 296 


And Och, the face of me! I’m tellin’ fae’s — 
Ye’d wonder did he do it wid an ax! 
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’Twas foine! ’Twas art!’ 
Thus, eloquent with pride, 
Mike Fink, an expert witness, testified 300 
To Talbeau’s fistic prowess. ... 
The rainless Southwest wakened now and blew 
A wilting, worrying, breath-sucking gale 
That roared one moment in the bellied sail, 
Next moment slackened to a lazy croon. 386 
Now came the first misfortune. All forenoon 
With line and pole the sweating boatmen 
strove 
Along the east bank, while the horseguards 
drove 
The drooping herd a little to the fore. 390 
And then the current took the other shore. 
Straight on, a maze of bar and shallow lay, 
The main stream running half a mile away 
To westward of a long low willow isle. 
An hour they fought that stubborn half a 
mile 395 
Of tumbled water. Down the running planks 
The polesmen toiled in endless slanting ranks. 
Now swimming, now a-flounder in the ooze 
Of some blind bar, the naked cordelle crews 
Sought any kind of footing for a pull; 400 
While gust-bedeviled sails, now booming full, 
Now flapping slack, gave questionable aid. 


The west bank gained, along a ragged shade 
Of straggling cottonwoods the boatmen 
sprawled 404 
And panted. Out across the heat-enthralled, 
Wind-fretted waste of shoal and bar they saw 
The string of ponies raveled up a draw 
That mounted steeply eastward from the vale 
Where, like a rampart flung across the trail, 
A bluff rose sheer. Heads low, yet loath to 
graze, 410 
They waxed and withered in the oily haze, 
Now ponies, now a crawling flock of sheep. 
Behind them three slack horseguards, half 
asleep, 


Swayed limply, leaning on their saddle-bows. 


The boat crews, lolling in a semi-doze, 415 
Still watch the herd; nor do the gazers dream 
What drama nears a climax over stream, 
What others yonder may be watching too. 
Now looming large upon the lucent blue, 419 
The foremost ponies top the rim, and stare 
High-headed down the vacancies of air 
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Beneath them; while the herders dawdle still 
And gather wool scarce halfway up the hill — 
A slumbrous sight beheld by heavy eyes. 424 


But hark! What murmuring of far-flung cries 
From yonder pocket in the folded rise 
That flanks the draw? The herders also hear 
And with a start glance upward to the rear. 
Their spurred mounts plunge! What do they 
see but dust 429 
Whipped skyward yonder in a freakish gust? 
What panic overtakes them? Look again! 
The rolling dust cloud vomits mounted men, 
A ruck of tossing heads and gaudy gears 
Beneath a bristling thicket of lean spears 
Slant in a gust of onset! 


Over stream 435 

The boatmen stare dumfounded. Like a 

dream 
In some vague region out of space and time 
Evolves the swiftly moving pantomime 
Before those loungers with ungirded loins; 
Till one among them shouts ‘ Assiniboines !’ 
And swelling to a roar, the wild word runs 
Above a pell-mell scramble for the guns, 
Perceived as futile soon. Yet here and there 
A few young hotheads fusillade the air, 444 
And rage the more to know the deed absurd. 
Some only grind their teeth without a word; 
Some stand aghast, some grinningly inane, 
While some, like watch-dogs rabid at the 

chain, 
Growl curses, pacing at the river’s rim. 


So might unhappy spirits haunt the dim 450 
Far shore of Styx, beholding outrage done 
To loved ones in the region of the sun — 
Rage goaded by its own futility! 


For one vast moment strayed from time, they 
see 

The war band flung obliquely down the slope, 

The flying herdsmen, seemingly a-grope 456 

In sudden darkness for their saddle guns. 

A murmuring shock! And now the whole 
scene runs, 
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Into a dusty blur of horse and man; 

And now the herd’s rear surges on the van 

That takes the cue of panic fear and flies 461 

Stampeding to the margin of the skies, 

Till all have vanished in the deeps of air. 

Now outlined sharply on the sky-rim there 

The victors pause and taunt their helpless 
foes 465 

With buttocks patted and with thumbs at 
nose 

And jeers scarce hearkened for the wind’s 
guffaw. 

They also vanish. In the sun-washed draw 

Remains no sign of what has come to pass, 

Save three dark splotches on the yellow grass, 

Where now the drowsy horseguards have their 
will. ATL 


At sundown on the summit of the hill 

The huddled boatmen saw the burial squad 

Tuck close their comrades’ coverlet of sod — 

Weird silhouettes on melancholy gray. 475 

And very few found anything to say 

That night; though some spoke gently of the 
dead, 

Remembering what that one did or said 

At such and such a time. And some, more 
stirred 

With lust of vengeance for the stolen herd, 480 

Swore vaguely now and then beneath their 
breath. 

Some, brooding on the imminence of death, 

Grew wistful of their unreturning years; 

And some who found their praying in arrears 

Made shift to liquidate the debt that night. 


But when once more the cheerful morning 
light 486 

Came on them toiling, also came the mood 

Of young adventure, and the solitude 

Sang with them. For ’tis glorious to spend 

One’s golden days large-handed to the end — 

The good broadpieces that can buy so much! 

And what may hoarders purchase but a crutch 

Wherewith to hobble graveward? 

[1919] 
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An epic is a narrative poem of the largest proportions. It is an epos, a tale center- 
ing about a hero and concerning the beginning, the continuance, and the end of 
events of great significance —- war, conquest, strife, — among men who are in such a 
position that their struggles take on tribal or national significance. The narrative is 
made up of a main series of events with episodes that are subordinate but necessary 
elements, the whole forming one united structure, as the diverse members of a Gothic 
cathedral are assembled in the dignity of a united mass. 

Epics are separated into two general divisions, the racial, or popular, and the 
artistic. The racial epic tells the story of a hero or superman who, by the gifts of the 
divinities shaping and guarding his course, has so lived that he becomes the type fig- 
ure representing the valor and the ideals of a whole people. Such an epos arises early, 
of course, in the history of a race; for its texture is an interweaving of the real and the 
imaginative, —a basis of fact upon which bards and poets may build, a core of truth 
which tends to draw to itself truth and fable that may have originally belonged else- 
where. We may reasonably imagine a valiant young athlete-chief, Achilles, and the 
banding together of island and mainland tribes in war against their ancient cousin- 
enemies in Asia Minor. The gods assist, plot, contrive; and Zeus at length decides 
the almost even contest in the direction of general moral probity. 

Beowulf is another such epic as the L[liad. It is of less majestic proportions, but of 
equal importance as showing racial ideals. The events and the episodes are cruder 
than those of the Iliad, more impossible, yet they also fall into the line of general 
moral probity. The strong conquer. Law and order is established. Such epics are 
rare, of course, and it is possible that many, in the course of the world’s history, have 
been lost. Those that have persisted come from along that border line between the 
mythical and the real that existed before the invention of written records laid a chill- 
ing hand upon free imagination, and yet not so long before writing began that the 
oral record was lost. 

The second division of the epic is the artistic, which differs from the first in being 
of known authorship, the invention of one man, though founded, it may be, on 
ancient legends. In material and manner it is distinctly imitative of the popular 
epic. A clear example of the artistic epic is the Awneid, in which Virgil, by his con- 
structive genius, has made Avneas the progenitor-hero of the Latin race. 

The style of the epic is noteworthy. It is often termed the ‘“‘grand style,” a style 
sustained and dignified, raised in manner to the importance of the events and to the 
motives of great deeds. It has the massiveness and solidity of a temple. It is not 
possible, of course, that this majestic tone should be continued at its highest pitch 
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through book after book of a great epic; but this is the standard to which the narra- 
tive would always attain if it might. 

It is impossible in a book of selections to do more than give an extract or two from 
epics that will illustrate, especially in style, some of the characteristics of the great 
epic; nevertheless, some profitable study can even here be made of this type. A 
comparison of Paradise Lost with such a verse translation of the Iliad as Chapman’s 
or Bryant’s, or better, perhaps, with the prose translation of Leaf, Lang, and Myers, 
which preserves more fully than English verse the spirit and genius of the Greek, is 
most instructive. It is also instructive to compare with these Greek classics the 
fragment of the Beowulf given in this section, or, better, the whole poem. It is here 
translated from the Anglo-Saxon into English verse that maintains the spirit and 
manner of the old alliterative rime. Such narratives as ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum” and 
“Balder Dead”’ may well be considered here in a study of the grand style. The Faery 
Queene shows some epic characteristics, but is in this study most useful as an example 
of what the epic is not. Such a series of allegorical narratives as the Idylls of the 
King, having many epic characteristics, is also worthy of comparative study with 
the poems just mentioned ; indeed, a thorough study of the Idylls side by side with 
the great epics would be helpful in making clear the characteristics of both ancient 
and modern varieties of this type of poetry. 


chosen to show the characteristics of the alliterative 
Anglo-Saxon verse, are as follows: 
ba com of mére under mist-hleodum 
Grendel gongan, godes yrre bar. 


From BEOWULF 
Translated by JOHN LESSLIE HALL 


[Beowulf, the only epic of the Anglo-Saxon race 


preserved entire, is a story of a half-mythical 
hero of the Germanic peoples of northwestern 
Europe. Beowulf, the nephew of Hygelac, king of 
the Goths, hears that a monster, Grendel, is dev- 
astating the palace of Hrothgar, the king of the 
Danes. He sails overseas from Sweden with four- 
teen of his tried warriors, offers his services, and 
gives the monster his death wound in a terrific 
contest. The mother of Grendel, a sea dragon, 
makes reprisals upon the person of a nobleman of 
Hrothgar’s, whereupon Beowulf pursues the mon- 
ster into the caves of ocean, kills her, brings 
back the head of Grendel, and thus frees from its 
terror the kingdom of the Danes. He then returns 
home laden with presents, is chosen king of the 
Goths upon the death of his uncle, and rules his 
people for fifty years. At length a firedrake makes 
descent upon the people and palace; and the aged 
king, seeking out the monster, kills him, though his 
trusty sword fails him and he is done to death by 
the fiery poison of the dragon and by the wounds 
which it inflicts. His body is burned with great 
pomp by his mourning people. 

The chapters here given tell of the fight of 
Beowulf with Grendel. They are translated by 
Professor John Lesslie Hall into an alliterative 
meter resembling the original Anglo-Saxon. The 
first few lines from the original of the selection, here 


Mynte se man-seada manna cynnes 
sumne besyran in sele bam hean. 


Beowulf is apparently a compilation of legends 
of primitive, related peoples. Some of the incidents 
are historic, belonging to the sixth century. The 
unique manuscript, in the British Museum, is of 
the seventh century, and is a priceless relic of the 
Anglo-Saxon language. ] 
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’Neath the cloudy cliffs came from the moor 
then 

Grendel going, God’s anger bare he. 

The monster intended some one of earthmen 

In the hall-building grand to entrap and make 
way with; 

He went under welkin ! where well he knew of 

The wine-joyous building, brilliant with plat- 
ing, 6 

Gold-hall 2? of earthmen. Not the earliest oc- 
casion 

He the home and manor of Hrothgar had 
sought; 


1 welkin, the arch of the heavens. 2 Gold-hall, the 
crude but richly decorated palace, Heorot. 
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Ne’er found he in life-days later nor earlier 

Hardier hero, hall-thanes 1 more sturdy! 10 

Then came to the building the warrior march- 
ing, 

Bereft of his joyance. 
opened 

On fire-hinges fastened, when his fingers had 
touched it; 


The door quickly 


The fell one had flung then —his fury so 
bitter — 
Open the entrance. Early thereafter 15 


The foeman trod the shining hall-pavement, 

Strode he angrily; from the eyes of him glim- 
mered 

A luster unlovely likest to fire. 

He beheld in the hall the heroes in numbers, 

A circle of kinsmen sleeping together, 20 

A throng of thanemen: then his thoughts 
were exultant, 

He minded to sunder from each of the thane- 
men 

The life of his body, horrible demon, 

Ere morning came, since fate had allowed him 

The prospect of plenty. Providence willed not 

To permit him any more of men under heaven 

To eat in the night-time. Higelac’s kinsman 2 

Great sorrow endured how the dire-mooded 
creature 

In unlooked-for assaults were likely to bear 
him. 

No thought had the monster of deferring the 
matter, 30 

But on earliest occasion he quickly laid hold of 

A soldier asleep, suddenly tore him, 

Bit his bone-prison, the blood drank in cur- 
rents, 

Swallowed in mouthfuls: 
dead man’s 

Feet and hands, too, eaten entirely. 35 

Nearer he strode then, the stout-hearted 
warrior 

Snatched as he slumbered, seizing with hand- 
grip, 

Forward the foeman foined * with his hand; 

Caught he quickly the cunning deviser, 

On his elbow he rested. This early discovered 

The master of malice, that in middle-earth’s 
regions, 41 

’Neath the whole of the heavens, no hand- 
grapple greater 


he soon had the 


1pall-thanes, warrior-counselors. 2 Higelac’s kinsman, 


Beowulf. 3 foined, thrust. 
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In any man else had he ever encountered : 
Fearful in spirit, faint-mooded waxed he, 
Not off could betake him; death he was 


pondering, 45 

Would fly to his covert, seek the devils’ 
assembly : 

His calling no more was the same he had 
followed 

Long in his lifetime. The liege-kinsman 


worthy 
Of Higelac minded his speech of the evening, 
Stood he up straight and stoutly did seize him. 
His fingers crackled; the giant was outward,! 
The earl stepped farther. The famous one 


minded 
To flee away farther, if he found an occasion, 
And off and away, avoiding delay, 54 


To fly to the fen-moors; he fully was ware of 

The strength of his grapple in the grip of the 
foeman. 

’Twas an ill-taken journey that the injury- 
bringing, 

Harrying harmer to Heorot wandered: 

The palace reéchoed; to all of the Danemen, 

Dwellers in castles, to each of the bold ones, 

Earlmen, was terror. Angry they both were, 

Archwarders 2 raging. Rattled the building; 

*Twas a marvelous wonder that the wine-hall 
withstood then 

The bold-in-battle, bent not to earthward, 

Excellent earth-hall; but within and with- 
out it 65 

Was fastened so firmly in fetters of iron, 

By the art of the armorer. Off from the sill 
there 

Bent mead-benches many, as men have in- 
formed me, 

Adorned with gold-work, where the grim ones 
did struggle. 

The Scylding * wise men weened ne’er before 

That by might and main-strength a man under 


heaven 71 
Might break it in pieces, bone-decked,! re- 
splendent, 


Crush it by cunning, unless clutch of the fire 
In smoke should consume it. The sound 

mounted upward 74 
Novel enough; on the North Danes fastened 
A terror of anguish, on all of the men there 


1 outward, free. 
8 Scylding, Danish. 
with antlers. 


2archwarders, chief defenders. 
4 bone-decked, decorated; perhaps 
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Who heard from the wall the weeping and 
plaining, 

The song of defeat from the foeman of heaven, 

Heard him hymns of horror howl, and his 
sorrow 


Hell-bound bewailing. He! held him too 


firmly 80 
Who was strongest of main-strength of men of 
that era. 
XIII 


GRENDEL IS VANQUISHED 


For no cause whatever would the earlmen’s 
defender 

Leave in life-joys the loathsome newcomer, 

He deemed his existence utterly useless 

To men under heaven. Many a noble 

Of Beowulf brandished his battle-sword old, 5 

Would guard the life of his lord and protector, 

The far-famous chieftain, if able to do so; 

While waging the warfare, this wist they but 
little, 

Brave battle-thanes, while his body intending 

To slit into slivers, and seeking his spirit: 10 

That the relentless foeman nor finest weapons 

Of all on the earth, nor any of war-bills 2 

Was willing to injure; but weapons of victory, 

Swords and suchlike, he had sworn to dispense 


with. 
His death at that time must prove to be 
wretched, 15 


And the far-away spirit widely should journey 

Into enemies’ power. This plainly he saw 
then 

Who with mirth of mood malice no little 

Had wrought in the past on the race of the 


earthmen 
(To God he was hostile), that his body would 
fail him, 20 


But Higelac’s hardy henchman and kinsman 

Held him by the hand; hateful to other 

Was each one if living. A body-wound suf- 
fered 

The direful demon, damage incurable 

Was seen on his shoulder, his sinews were 
shivered, 25 

His body did burst. To Beowulf was given 

Glory in battle; Grendel from thenceward 

Must flee and hide him in the fen-cliffs and 
marshes, 


1 He, Beowulf. 2 war-bills, weapons. 
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Sick unto death, his dwelling must look for 

Unwinsome and woeful; he wist the more 
fully 30 

The end of his earthly existence was nearing, 

His life-days’ limits. At last for the Danemen, 

When the slaughter was over, their wish was 
accomplished. 

The comer-from-far-land had cleansed then of 
evil, 

Wise and valiant, the war-hall of Hrothgar, 

Saved it from violence. He joyed in the night- 
work, 36 

In repute for prowess; the prince of the Geat- 
men ! 

For the East-Danish people his boast had 
accomplished, 

Bettered their burdensome bale-sorrows fully, 

The craft-begot evil they erstwhile had suf- 


fered 40 
And were forced to endure from crushing 
oppression, 
Their manifold misery. ’Twas a manifest 


token, 

When the hero-in-battle the hand suspended, 

The arm and the shoulder (there was all of 
the claw 

Of Grendel together) ’neath great-stretching 
hall-roof. 

{e. 600-700] 


From PARADISE LOST 
JOHN MILTON 


[The purpose of Paradise Lost is to show the 
origin of man and the universe in which he lives, 
to account for evil in the world and in man’s na- 
ture, to set forth the relationship between Man 
and his Creator, and especially, as the first few 
lines show, to treat of man’s fall from a state 
of perfection to one of sinfulness. The first book, 
from which the extract above is taken, is a general 
account — amplified in subsequent books — of the 
revolt in Heaven by means of which Lucifer, a 
powerful prince, since known as Satan, aspired to 
equal the Almighty in power. He seduced a third 
of the spirits of Heaven into rebellion, but was 
overcome by the hosts of the loyal powers, led 
by the Son of God. In punishment, the rebellious 
host was driven from Heaven to Hell, the nether- 
most of all existing regions. 

Those familiar with the Iliad or the Atneid will 
note the strong resemblance in the opening lines 


1 Geatmen, Goths, people of southern Sweden. 
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of Paradise Lost to the other epics, and the use 
Milton makes of previous epic material and thought 
as a foundation for his own. ] 


I 


Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the World, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat,! 5 
Sing, Heavenly Muse, that, on the secret top 
Of Oreb,? or of Sinai,? didst inspire 
That Shepherd‘ who first taught the chosen 
seed 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of Chaos: or, if Sion hill ® 10 
Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook ® that 
flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God,’ I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount,’ while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rime. 16 
And chiefly Thou, O Spirit,? that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou know’st; Thou from 
the first ; 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings out- 
spread, 20 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast Abyss,!° 
And mad’st it pregnant: what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 
That, to the highth of this great argument," 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 25 
And justify the ways of God to men. 
Say first — for Heaven hides nothing from 


thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of Hell — say first what 
cause 
lregain ... seat. Milton believed in the ultimate 


restoration of man to his lost heritage of perfection. 
2 Oreb, Mount Horeb, in Palestine, sacred in the religious 
history of the Jews. 3 Sinai, Mount Sinai, upon which 
Moses was given the Ten Commandments. 4 That 
Shepherd, Moses, who spent his middle life as a shepherd; 
he is supposed to have written for the chosen race, the 
Jews, the book of Genesis, which treats of the creation. 
5 Sion hill, the hill Zion, on which was built the holy city 
of Jerusalem. 6 Siloa’s brook, Siloam, a pool near 
Jerusalem, supplied by an intermittent spring. 7 oracle 
of God, the Jewish temple at Jerusalem. 8 Aonian 
mount. Mount Helicon, in Aonia or Beeotia, was sacred 
to the Muses. 9 Spirit, the Holy Spirit. 10 Abyss, 
the great void which preceded the work of creation. 
1 argument, subject of discourse. 
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Moved our grand Parents, in that happy 
state, 

Favored of Heaven so highly, to fall off 30 

From their Creator, and transgress his will 

For one restraint, lords of the World besides. 

Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? 

The infernal Serpent; he it was whose guile, 

Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived 35 

The mother of mankind, what time his pride 

Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his 
host 

Of rebel Angels, by whose aid, aspiring 

To set himself in glory above his peers, 

He trusted to have equaled the Most High, 40 

If he opposed, and, with ambitious aim 

Against the throne and monarchy of God, 

Raised impious war in Heaven and battle 
proud, 

With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 

Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal 
sky, 45 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and 

night 50 

To mortal men, he, with his horrid crew, 

Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 

Confounded, though immortal. But his doom 

Reserved him to more wrath; for now the 
thought 

Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 55 

Torments him: round he throws his baleful 
eyes, 

That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 

Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate. 

At once, as far as Angel’s ken, he views 

The dismal situation waste and wild. 60 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 

As one great furnace flamed; yet from those 
flames 

No light; but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 64 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 

That comes to all, but torture without end 

Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. 

Such place Eternal Justice had prepared 70 

For those rebellious; here their prison or- 
dained 
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In utter darkness, and their portion set, 

As far removed from God and light of Heaven 

As from the center thrice to the utmost pole. 

Oh how unlike the place from whence they 
fell! 15 

There the companions of his fall, o’erwhelmed 

With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous 
fire, 

He soon discerns; and, weltering by his side, 

One next himself in power, and next in crime, 

Long after known in Palestine, and named 

BEELZEBUB. To whom the Arch-Enemy, 

And thence in Heaven called SATAN, with 
bold words 

Breaking the horrid silence, thus began : — 

“If thou beest he — but Oh how fallen! how 


changed 

From him!— who, in the happy realms of 
light, 85 

Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst 
outshine 

Myriads, though bright — if he whom mutual 
league, 


United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 

And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Joined with me once, now misery hath joined 

In equal ruin; into what pit thou seest 91 

From what highth fallen: so much the 
stronger proved 

He with his thunder ?: 
knew 

The force of those dire arms? Yet not for 
those, 

Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 95 

Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 

Though changed in outward luster, that fixed 
mind, 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 

That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 

And to the fierce contention brought along 


and till then who 


Innumerable force of Spirits armed, 101 
That durst dislike his reign, and, me pre- 
ferring, 


His utmost power with adverse power opposed 


1thrice to the utmost pole, three times the radius of 
the starry universe as the ancients conceived it, count- 
ing its center to be the center of the earth. The top 
point of this sphere, Milton imagined, touched the floor 
of heaven; and beneath the bottom point, at a distance 
of a radius below the bounds of the universe, lay the 
gate of hell. 2 thunder. In the science of Milton’s time 
the thunder and the lightning were scarcely distinguished 
from each other as agents of destruction. 
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In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 

And shook his throne. What though the field 
be lost? 105 

All is not lost — the unconquerable will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield: 

And what is else not to be overcome. 109 

That glory never shall his wrath or might 

Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 

With suppliant knee, and deify his power 

Who, from the terror of this arm, so late 

Doubted his empire — that were low indeed; 

That were an ignominy and shame beneath 

This downfall; since, by fate, the strength of 
Gods, 116 

And this empyreal substance, cannot fail; 

Since, through experience of this great event, 

In arms not worse, in foresight much ad- 
vanced, 

We may with more successful hope resolve 

To wage by force or guile eternal war, 121 

Trreconcilable to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in the excess of joy 

Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven.’ 

So spake the apostate Angel, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep despair ; 
And him thus answered soon his bold com- 

peer : — 

‘O Prince, O Chief of many thronéd Powers 
That led the embattled Seraphim ! to war 
Under thy conduct and, in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endangered MHeaven’s perpetual 

King, 131 
And put to proof his high supremacy, 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or 

fate! 
Too well I see and rue the dire event 
That, with sad overthrow and foul defeat, 
Hath lost us Heaven, and all this mighty 

host 136 

In horrible destruction laid thus low, 

As far as Gods and Heavenly essences 

Can perish: for the mind and spirit remains 

Invincible, and vigor soon returns, 140 

Though all our glory extinct, and happy state 

Here swallowed up in endless misery. 

But what if He our Conqueror (whom I now 

Of force believe almighty, since no less 

Than such could have o’erpowered such force 
as ours) 145 


1 Seraphim, angels of the highest order. 
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Have left us this our spirit and strength entire, 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 
That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 

Or do him mightier service as his thralls 

By right of war, whate’er his business be, 150 
Here in the heart of Hell to work in fire, 

Or do his errands in the gloomy Deep? 

What can it then avail though yet we feel 
Strength undiminished, or eternal being 


To undergo eternal punishment?’ 155 
Whereto with speedy words the Arch-Fiend 
replied : — 


‘Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering: but of this be sure — 

To do aught good never will be our task, 

But ever to do ill our sole delight, 160 
As being the contrary to His high will 

Whom we resist. If then his providence 

Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 

Our labor must be to pervert that end, 

And out of good still to find means of evil; 165 
Which ofttimes may succeed so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
His inmost counsels from their destined aim. 
But see! the angry Victor hath recalled 

His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 170 
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Back to the gates of Heaven: the sulphurous 
hail, 

Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 

The fiery surge that from the precipice 


Of Heaven received us falling; and the 
thunder, 

Winged with red lightning and impetuous 
rage, 175 


Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless 
Deep. 
Let us not slip the occasion, whether scorn 
Or satiate fury yield it from our Foe. 
Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 181 
Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend 
From off the tossing of these fiery waves; 
There rest, if any rest can harbor there; 185 
And reassembling our afflicted powers, 
Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our Enemy, our own loss how repair, 
How overcome this dire calamity, 
What reénforcement we may gain from hope, 
If not, what resolution from despair.’ 191 
[1667] 
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LYRICS GROUPED BY SUBJECT MATTER 


The characteristics of lyrie poetry probably require no definition or discussion. 
The methods of classification and division that are followed below have been sufficiently 
discussed in the general introduction, pages xvii-xix. The student shou!d chiefly bearin 
mind the fact that lyric poetry presents what is subjective to the writer rather than 
what is objective to him, and that this distinction chiefly separates what is predomi- 
nantly lyric from what is narrative or dramatic. This fact, of course, in no wise pre- 
vents a poet from representing imaginatively feelings that he has never experienced. 

Of lyric types based upon subject matter, we need consider only those of greatest 
dignity and worth: Of Nature; Of Love; Of Death; Of Poets and Poetry; Of 
Patriotism ; Of Social Sympathy. 


OF NATURE 
PAGE PAGH 
Cuckoo Song: ‘Sumer is icumen in’ To the Fringed Gentian. . . . . Bryant 152 
(Author unknown) 187 The Rhodora ....... .. . Emerson 152 
“Spring, the sweet spring’. . . . . Nash 137 The Brook .. . Tennyson 152 
Song: ‘When icicles hang’. . Shakespeare 137 Home-Thoughts, Gort Wren . Browning 153 
“Under the greenwood tree’ . Shakespeare 1388  Philomela........... Arnold 153 
Corinna’s Going a-Maying . . . . Herrick 1388 TheSea-Limits .... SL LOSSCLUZmEN OA: 
To Blossoms. ....... ... Herrick 139 ‘When the hounds of spring’ . Swinburne 154 
Ode to Evening ......... Collins 189 ‘Outofthecradleendlessly rocking’ Whitman 155 
Qde on the Spring ......... Gray 440 The Marshesof Glynn ..... Lanier 158 
Toa Mountain Daisy .... . . Burns 141 ‘When the frost ison the punkin’ . Riley 160 
The Wild Honeysuckle .... . Freneau 141 IndianSummer ...... . Dickinson 161 
Tothe Evening Star ....... Blake 142 The Wander-Lovers ......, . Hovey: 161 
[Dhowiicern ae eemes 1 Gs oe ee eblakes 142" The SeatGypsvan ac. ade os «Levey, 162 
INighé eee ees ee a pee aerlage 342° A Vapabondisong 2). 2. . . . Carman, 162 
Lines: Tintern Abbey .. . Wordsworth 143 The Butterfly ..... re dU Lod 
The Green Linnet .... . Wordsworth 145 ASummer Wind... . “ Michael Field” 162 
The Solitary Reaper ... . Wordsworth 145 The Lake Isle of Innisfree. .... Yeats 163 
Toa the'Cuckoo. ; 3. . Wordsworth 145 The Great Breath .......“A.H.” 163 
‘I wandered lonely as a glenda Wordsworth 146 Candlemas .......... Brown 163 
To a Sky-lark: ‘Up with me!’ Wordsworth 146 The Winds .. . Spo be 0 ROC INR! 
To a Sky-lark: ‘Ethereal minstrel’ The Making of Binds eee ee yas el GAs 
Wordswonte (470 = Wreest @aemrne toy ca cosa eelaers 164 
SOP NUT ae oe ap omeemicrais! LAT | June es toe. Nene eon a acainid ge mel OF. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
Thoughts in a Garden. Marvell Quiet Work. Arnold Do you Fear the Wind? Garland 
The Small Celandine. Wordsworth To the Man-of-War Bird. Whitman The Toil of the Trail. Garland 
Hymn before Sunrise. Coleridge The Cuckoo. Locker-Lampson Knapweed. Benson 
Aspects of the Pines. Hayne Autumn. Dickinson God’s World. Millay 
To the Dandelion. Lowell The Lark Ascending. Meredith 


No one who has let spring in through open windows with birds and showers and 
blossoms, or stepped out into the tang of autumn-filled air, or scaled the snow line 
of some mountain pinnacle, or walked beside a stormy ocean, need go to books to 
find the origin of the nature lyric, or its connection with the heart of man. Even 
passing conversation about the weather is not to be despised as only small talk for 
vacant minds, or the cheap lubricant of the ways of conversation; it is the common 
denominator of mankind. All these things tell us why no type of poetry springs so 
spontaneously into expression as the nature lyric. 

Altogether, the lyric of nature needs no formal introduction. It is far more worth 
while to drink in the spirit of the nature lyric along with deep draughts of the out-of- 
doors than to study theories of its origin or work out subclassifications of the type 
itself. Nevertheless, it is worth while to observe what nature has been to poets and 
their audience age after age, and to observe also the general attitude of men of succes- 
sive eras toward nature. 

In the lyrics here grouped we can see what nature has meant to this poet and to that; 
how in widely separated times men have felt just the joy that it brings, as a boy or a 
girl feels it now, and have felt the lift of the animal spirits in common with the crea- 
tures that sing and play. Others have sensed the wonder of it all, some in amazement 
and perplexity, some in devotion. Still others have tried to throw themselves into the 
spirit of it, have interpreted what they saw in natural objects by imagining them- 
selves to be those same natural objects, have sensed in the tree or the cloud a spiritual 
entity which they could understand and sing forth. Others, going deeper, have 
sought in natural objects that spirit that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Some poets, less fundamentally concerned about ideas, have seen in nature an objec- 
tive thing quite outside their own comprehension, indeed, but within the circle of their 
enjoyment. Some have felt it to be only malignant. Others have seen in it a conven- 
ient background or stage for the display of human emotions, or have used it chiefly 
as an adornment to lyric poetry. It is interesting to compare these nature lyrics as 
they reveal, for instance, how men so far apart in most respects as Whitman, Arnold, 
Tennyson, and Shelley may stand on common ground, how different, at the same 
time, their approach to that ground is, and how different is its significance to each. To 
term a man a nature poet may not mean much. Some poets so characterized have 
had really very little feeling for nature in itself, but have used it as an atmosphere, 
or even as a perch to fly from to other ends, perhaps the didactic. 

A grouping of the following poems chronologically by quarter-centuries would form 
a useful graphic representation of the vogue of the type. Why-such gaps exist at 
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times in its continuity, and why at other times the most virile poems have been 
nature lyrics, are questions to be raised and answered. Numberless other studies 
suggested in the paragraphs above may be made from this or any collection of nature 
lyrics. An interesting and profitable study may be made of twentieth-century nature 
lyrics in comparison with those of the nineteenth or the seventeenth century; such a 
study should show many differences between modern and former examples of this 
type, and may also suggest the real significance of nature to our generation. That 
is, although poetry in general, and lyric poetry particularly, stands as a test and as 
a revelation of the philosophy of each age, nature poetry, by what it accepts and 
what it ignores, is a particularly sensitive measure of man’s attitude toward the great 
forces, visible and invisible, that surround him. As he reacts to these he shows the 
direction in which the main currents of his life are setting. 


CUCKOO SONG: ‘SUMER IS The palm and may 1 make country houses gay, 


ICUMEN IN’ 
(Author unknown) 


Sumer is icumen in, 
Lhude-! sing cuccu! 
Groweth sed 2 and bloweth med,’ 
And springth the wood nu * — 
Sing cuccu! 5 


Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth ¢ after calve cu; 

Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth 
Murie sing cuccu! 


Cuccu, cuccu, well singes thu, cuccu: 10 
Ne swike 7 thu naver nu; 

Sing cuccu, nu, sing cuccu, 
Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu! 

[c. 1250] 


‘SPRING, THE SWEET SPRING’ 
THOMAS NASH 
From “*Summer’s Last Will and Testament” 


Spring, the sweet spring, is the year’s pleasant 
king ; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in 
a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing — 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 


4nu, 
7 swike, 


2 sed, seed. 3 med, mead. 


1 de, loudly. 
7 agra 6 Lhouth, loweth. 


now. 5 Awe, ewe. 
labor. 


Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all 

day, 6 

And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay — 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 


The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our 
feet, 9 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet — 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo. 
Spring, the sweet spring! 
[1600] 


SONG: ‘WHEN ICICLES HANG’ 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
From “‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost” 


When icicles hang by the wall 
' And Dick the shepherd blows his nail 
And Tom bears logs into the hall 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d and ways? be foul, 5 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

‘Tu-whit, tu-who!’ — 

A merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel 3 the pot. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow 10 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw 4 
And birds sit brooding in the snow 
And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 


1 may, hawthorn. 2 ways, roads. 3 keel, coo) by 


stirring. 4 saw, moral saying. 
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When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, | 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 15 
‘Tu-whit, tu-who!’ — 

A merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


[1598] 


‘UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE’ 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
From “As You Like It”’ 


Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to live i’ the sun, 10 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 15 
But winter and rough weather. 
[1600] 


oO 


CORINNA’S GOING A-MAYING 
ROBERT HERRICK 


{In England a custom old in Herrick’s time was 
for the young people of the villages to go into the 
country very early on the morning of May Day, 
or even the evening before, and ‘“‘bring in May”’; 
that is, bring in green branches for decorating the 
houses, and especially flowering branches of the 
white hawthorn. ] 


Get up, get up for shame, the blooming morn 

Upon her wings presents the god unshorn.! 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colors through the air: 

Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 5 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 
Each flower has wept and bow’d toward the 

east 
Above an hour since: yet you not dress’d; 
Nay! not so much as out of bed? 
When all the birds have matins said 10 


1 unshorn. Thesun’s beams are the hair of the sun god. 
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And sung their thankful hymns, ’tis sin, 
Nay, profanation, to keep in, 
Whereas a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in May. 


Rise and put on your foliage, and be seen 15 
To come forth, like the spring time, fresh and 
green, 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For jewels for your gown or hair: 
Fear not; the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you: 20 
Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 
Against you come, some orient pearls un- 
wept; 
Come and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night: 
And Titan ! on the eastern hill 25 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in 
praying: 
Few beads are best when once we go a-Maying. 


Come, my Corinna, come; and, coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street -a 


park 30 
Made green and trimm’d with trees; see 
how 


Devotion gives each house a bough 

Or branch: each porch, each door ere this 

An ark, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of whitethorn, neatly interwove; 35 
As if here were those cooler shades of love. 

Can such delights be in the street 

And open fields and we not see’t? 

Come, we'll abroad; and let’s obey 

The proclamation made for May: 40 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying ; 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 


There’s not a budding boy or girl this day 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 
A deal of youth, ere this, is come 45 
Back, and with whitethorn laden home. 
Some have dispatched their cakes and 
cream 
Before that we have left to dream: 
And some have wept, and woo’d, and plighted 


troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off 
sloth: 50 


1 Titan, the sun. 
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Many a green-gown has been given; 
Many a kiss, both odd and even: 
Many a glance too has been sent 
From out the eye, love’s firmament; 
Many a jest told of the keys betraying! 55 
This night, and locks pick’d, yet we’re not 
a-Maying. 


Come, let us go while we are in our prime; 
And take the harmless folly of the time. 
We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 60 
Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun; 
And, as a vapor or a drop of rain, 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again, 
So when or you or I are made 65 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 
All love, all liking, all delight 
Lies drowned with us in endless night. 
Then while time serves, and we are but de- 
caying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 
(1648] 


TO BLOSSOMS 
ROBERT HERRICK 


Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past 
But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 5 
And go at last. 


What! were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good-night? 
’Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 10 
Merely to show your worth 
And lose you quite. 


But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave: 15 
And after they have shown their pride 
Like you awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 
{1648] 


l keys betraying, forms of divination practiced with a 
door key. 
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ODE TO EVENING 
WILLIAM COLLINS 


[It will be noticed that the word “ode” is not 
here used in its specific, or metrical, sense, but 
loosely, as explained on page 260. A peculiarity of 
the present poem is that verse form, stanzaic 
structure, and internal melody take the place of 
rime. ] 


If aught of oaten stop,! or pastoral song, 
May hope, chaste Eve, to sooth thy modest 
ear, 
Like thy own solemn springs, 
Thy springs and dying gales, 


O nymph resery’d, while now the bright-hair’d 
sun 5 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 
With brede 2 ethereal wove, 
O’erhang his wavy bed: 


Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-ey’d 


bat, 
With short shrill shriek, flits by on leathern 
wing, 10 


Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 


As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path, 

Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum: 
Now teach me, maid compos’d, 15 
To breathe some soften’d strain, 


Whose numbers, stealing thro’ thy dark’ning 
vale 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit, 
As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial lov’d return! 20 


For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and elves 
Who slept in flow’rs the day, 


And many a nymph who wreaths her brows 


with sedge, 25 
And sheds the fresh’ning dew, and, lovelier 
still, 


The pensive Pleasures sweet, 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 


loaten stop, music from an oaten shepherd’s-pipe. 
2 brede, braid, ornament. 
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Then lead, calm vot’ress, where some sheety 
lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallow’d 
pile 30 
Or upland fallows gray 
Reflect its last cool gleam. 


But when chill blust’ring winds, or driving 
rain, 
Forbid my willing feet, be mine the hut 
That from the mountain’s side 35 
Views wilds, and swelling floods, 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d spires, 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er 
all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 40 


While Spring shall pour his show’rs, as oft he 
wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve; 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy ling’ring light; 


While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves; 
‘Or Winter, yelling thro’ the troublous air, 46 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes; 


So long, sure-found beneath the sylvan shed, 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, rose-lipp’d 
Health, 50 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And hymn thy fav’rite name! 
{1746] 


ODE ON THE SPRING 
THOMAS GRAY 


Lo! where the rosy-bosom’d Hours, 
Fair Venus’ train appear, 
Disclose the long-expecting ! flowers, 
And wake the purple 2 year! 
The Attic warbler * pours her throat, 5 


1 long-expecting, long-awaiting. 2 purple, in the clas- 
sic sense: brilliant. 3 Aitic warbler, the nightingale, 
common in Attica (Greece), and often referred to in Greek 
literature. 
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Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

The untaught harmony of spring: 
While whisp’ring pleasure as they fly, 
Cool Zephyrs thro’ the clear blue sky 

Their gather’d fragrance fling. 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader browner shade, 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er-canopies the glade, 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 

With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclin’d in rustic state) 

How vain the ardor of the crowd, 

How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great! 


Still is the toiling hand of Care; 
The panting herds repose; _* 
Yet hark, how thro’ the peopled air 

The busy murmur glows! 
The insect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honied spring, 
And float amid the liquid noon; 
Some lightly o’er the current skim, 
Some show their gayly-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun. 


To Contemplation’s sober eye 

Such is the race of Man: 

And they that creep, and they that fly, 

Shall end where they began. 

Alike the Busy and the Gay 
But flutter thro’ life’s little day, 

In fortune’s varying colors drest: 
Brush’d by the hand of rough Mischance, 
Or chill’d by age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 


Methinks I hear in accents low 
The sportive kind reply: 

Poor moralist! and what art thou? 
A solitary fly! 

Thy joys no glittering female meets, 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 
No painted plumage to display: 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown; 
Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone — 

We frolic, while ’tis May. 
[1748] 
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TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 


ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOW 
IN- APRIL, 1786 


ROBERT BURNS 


Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun ! crush amang the stoure 2? 
Thy slender stem: 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r, 5 
Thou bonie gem. 


Alas! it’s no thy neibor sweet, 
The bonie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet 
Wi’ spreckl’d breast, 10 
When upward-springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling east. 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 15 
Amid the storm, 

Searce rear’d above the parent-earth 
Thy tender form. 


The flaunting flowers our gardens yield 
High shelt’ring woods an’ wa’s ? maun shield: 
But thou, beneath the random bield # 21 
O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie * stibble-field 
Unseen, alane. 


There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 25 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 30 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 

Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade! 

By love’s simplicity betray’d 
And guileless trust; 

Till she, like thee, all soil’d, is laid 35 
Low i’ the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d! 
walls. 


2stowre, dust. 3 wa’s, 


5 histie, barren. 


1maun, must. 
4 bield, shelter. 
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Unskillful he to note the ecard 1 

Of prudent lore, 40 
Till billows rage and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o’er! 


Such fate to suffering Worth is giv’n, 
Who long with wants and woes has striv’n, 
By human pride or cunning driv’n 45 
To mis’ry’s brink; 
Till, wrench’d of ev’ry stay but Heav’n, 
He ruin’d sink! 


Ev’n thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate, 
That fate is thine — no distant date; 50 
Stern Ruin’s plowshare drives elate, 

Full on thy bloom, 
Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight 


Shall be thy doom. 
[1786] 


THE WILD HONEYSUCKLE 
PHILIP FRENEAU 


[It is worthy of note that this poem was wriiten 
and published in the same year with Burns’s first 
poems, and twelve years before the Lyrical 
Bailads.] 


Fair flower, that dost so comely grow, 
Hid in this silent, dull retreat, 
Untouched thy honied blossoms blow, 
Unseen thy little branches greet: 
No roving foot shall crush thee here, 5 
No busy hand provoke a tear. 


By Nature’s self in white arrayed, 
She bade thee shun the vulgar eye, 
And planted here the guardian shade, 
And sent soft waters murmuring by; 10 
Thus quietly thy summer goes, 
Thy days declining to repose. 


Smit with those charms, that must decay, 
I grieve to see your future doom ; 
They died — nor were those flowers more 
gay, 15 
The flowers that did in Eden bloom; 
Unpitying frosts and Autumn’s power 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 


1 card, compass. 
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From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came: 20 
If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die you are the same; 
The space between is but an hour, 
The frail duration of a flower. 


[1786] 


TO THE EVENING STAR 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


Thou fair-hair’d angel of the evening, 

Now, whilst the sun rests on the mountains, 
light 

Thy bright torch of love; thy radiant crown 

Put on, and smile upon our evening bed! 4 

Smile on our loves, and while thou drawest the 

Blue curtains of the sky, scatter thy silver dew 

On every flower that shuts its sweet eyes 

In timely sleep. Let thy west wind sleep on 

The lake; speak silence with thy glimmering 


eyes, 
And wash the dusk with silver. Soon, full 
soon, 10 


Dost thou withdraw ; 
wide, 

And the lion glares thro’ the dun forest : 

The fleeces of our flocks are cover’d with 

Thy sacred dew: protect them with thine 
influence. 

[1783] 


then the wolf rages 


THE TIGER 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 5 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 

What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 10 
And, when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand and what dread feet? 


What the hammer? what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
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What the anvil? what dread grasp 15 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee? 20 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye, 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 
[1794] 


NIGHT 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


The sun descending in the west, 
The evening star does shine; 
The birds are silent in their nest, 
And I must seek for mine. 
The moon, like a flower, 5 
In heaven’s high bower, 
With silent delight 
Sits and smiles on the night. 


Farewell, green fields and happy grove, 
Where flocks have ta’en delight. 10 
Where lambs have nibbled, silent move 
The feet of angels bright; 

Unseen, they pour blessing, 

And joy without ceasing, 

On each bud and blossom, 15 

And each sleeping bosom. 


They look in every thoughtless nest, 
Where birds are cover’d warm; 
They visit caves of every beast, 
To keep them all from harm. 20 
If they see any weeping 
That should have been sleeping, 
They pour sleep on their head, 
And sit down by their bed. 


When wolves and tigers howl for prey, 25 
They pitying stand and weep; 
Seeking to drive their thirst away, 
And keep them from the sheep. 
But if they rush dreadful, 
The angels, most heedful, 30 
Receive each mild spirit, 
New worlds to inherit. 
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And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold, 
And pitying the tender cries, 35 
And walking round the fold, 
Saying, ‘Wrath, by his meekness, 
And, by his health, sickness 
Are driven away 
From our immortal day. 40 


“And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 
I can lie down and sleep; 
Or think on him who bore thy name, 
Graze after thee, and weep. 
For, wash’d in life’s river, 45 
My bright mane forever 
Shall shine like the gold 
As I guard o’er the fold.’ 
[1794] 


LINES 


COMPOSED A FEW MILES ABOVE TINTERN 
ABBEY, ON REVISITING THE BANKS OF THE 
WYE DURING A TOUR. JULY 13, 1798 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


[The poem was composed “after a ramble of 
four or five days,’’ Wordsworth says, and was im- 
mediately printed as the last piece in the Lyrical 
Ballads.] 


Five years have past; five summers, with the 
length 

Of five long winters! and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain- 
springs 

With a soft inland murmur.! — Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 5 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and con- 
nect 

The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 10 

These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard- 
tufts, 

Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose them- 
selves 

’Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 

These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little 
lines 15 


linland murmur. The River is not affected by tides a 
few miles above Tintern. (Wordsworth’s note) 
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Of sportive wood run wild: 
farms, 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 20 
Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 


these pastoral 


These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 25 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration: — feelings too 30 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 36 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 40 
Is lightened : — that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 45 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft— 50 
In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart — 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 55 
Osylvan Wye! thou wanderer thro’ the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee! 


And now, with gleams of half extinguished 
thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 60 
The picture of the mind revives again: 
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While here I stand, not only with the sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and food 

For future years. And sol dare to hope, 65 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was 
when first 

I came among these hills; when like a roe 

I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 

Wherever nature led: more like a man 70 

Flying from something that he dreads than 
one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For nature 
then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all. — I cannot paint 15 

What then I was. The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colors and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite; a feeling and a love, 80 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is 
past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 85 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 

Have followed; for such loss, I would believe, 

Abundant recompense. For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity, 91 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 95 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 100 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I 
still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth; of all the mighty world 

Of eye, and ear, — both what they half create, 

And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 

In nature and the language of the sense 
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The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 
Nor perchance, 111 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay: 
For thou art with me here upon the banks 
Of this fair river; thou my dearest Friend,} 
My dear, dear Friend; and in thy voice I 
catch 116 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 120 
My dear, dear Sister! and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 125 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 131 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 135 
And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee: and, in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 140 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies; oh! 
then, 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 
Should be thy portion, with what healing 
thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 145 
And these my exhortations! Nor, perchance — 
If I should be where I no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these 
gleams 
Of past existence — wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together; and that I,solong 151 
A worshiper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service: rather say 


1 Friend, Dorothy Wordsworth, the poet’s sister. 
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With warmer love — oh! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget 155 
That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy 

sake! 
{1798] 


THE GREEN LINNET 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Beneath these fruit-tree boughs that shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 
With brightest sunshine round me spread 
Of spring’s unclouded weather, 
In this sequestered nook how sweet 5 
To sit upon my orchard-seat! 
And birds and flowers once more to greet, 
My last year’s friends together. 


One have I marked, the happiest guest 

In all this covert of the blest: 10 

Hail to Thee, far above the rest 
In joy of voice and pinion! 

Thou, Linnet! in thy green array, 

Presiding Spirit here today, 

Dost lead the revels of the May; 15 
And this is thy dominion. 


While birds, and butterflies, and flowers, 
Make all one band of paramours, 
Thou, ranging up and down the bowers, 

Art sole in thy employment: 20 
A Life, a Presence like the Air, 
Scattering thy gladness without care, 
Too blest with any one to pair; 

Thyself thy own enjoyment. 


Amid yon tuft of hazel trees, 25 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 
Behold him perched in ecstasies, 

Yet seeming still to hover; 
There! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 80 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over. 


My dazzled sight he oft deceives, 

A Brother of the dancing leaves; 

Then flits, and from the cottage-eaves 35 
Pours forth his song in gushes; 


As if by that exulting strain 

He mocked and treated with disdain 

The voiceless Form he chose to feign, 
While fluttering in the bushes. 

[1807] 


THE SOLITARY REAPER 
WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH 


Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen! for the Vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 


No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travelers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In springtime from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings? — 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of today? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending ; — 

I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 
[1807] 


TO THE CUCKOO 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


O blithe New-comer! I have heard, 
T hear thee and rejoice. 

O Cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice? 
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While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear ; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off, and near. 


Though babbling only to the Vale, 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 

Of visionary hours. 


Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring! 


Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery ; 


The same whom in my schoolboy days 


i listened to; that Cry 


Which made me look a thousand ways 


In bush, and tree, and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love; 
Still longed for, never seen. 


And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 


O blesséd Bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 

An unsubstantial, fairy place; 
That is fit home for Thee! 

[1807] 
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‘IT WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD’ 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 15 
In such a jocund company: 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 20 
They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 

{1807] 


TO A SKY-LARK 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Up with me! up with me into the clouds! 
For thy song, Lark, is strong; 
Up with me, up with me into the clouds! 
Singing, singing, 
With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 5 
Lift me, guide me, till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind! 


I have walked through wildernesses dreary, 
And today my heart is weary; 

Had I now the wings of a Fairy 10 
Up to thee would I fly. 

There is madness about thee, and joy divine 
In that song of thine; 

Lift me, guide me high and high 

To thy banqueting-place in the sky. 15 


Joyous as morning, 

Thou art laughing and scorning; 
Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy rest, 
And, though little troubled with sloth, 
Drunken Lark! thou wouldst be loath 20 
To be such a traveler as I. 
Happy, happy Liver, 
With a soul as strong as a mountain river 
Pouring out praise to the almighty Giver, 

Joy and jollity be with us both! 25 


Alas! my journey, rugged and uneven, 

Through prickly moors or dusty ways must 
wind; 

But hearing thee, or others of thy kind, 


OF NATURE 


As full of gladness and as free of heaven, 


I, with my fate contented, will plod on, 30 

And hope for higher raptures, when life’s day 
is done. 

(1807] 


TO A SKY-LAREK 
WILLIAM WOnRDSWORTH 


Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares 
abound? 

Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 5 

Those quivering wings composed, that music 
still! 


Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a 
flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 10 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and 
Home! 

{1827] 


TO AUTUMN 
JOHN KEATS 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch- 
eaves run; 4 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel 
shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never 
cease, 10 
For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their 
clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
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Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 16 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy 
hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined 
flowers : 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 20 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by 
hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Aye, where are 


they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music 
too, — 24 


While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly 


bourn; 30 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble 
soft 


The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the 
skies. 
[1820] 


THE CLOUD 
PERCY BySSHE SHELLEY 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that 

waken 5 

The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 10 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 15 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits; 
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In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits; 20 
Over earth and ocean with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 


Over the lakes and the plains, 26 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or 
stream, 


The Spirit he loves remains ; 
And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 30 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead ; 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 35 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit 
sea beneath, 
Its ardors of rest and of love, 40 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the Moon, 46 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 


Which only the angels hear, 50 
May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin 
roof, 


The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 56 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on 

high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and 
swim, 61 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 


LYRIC POETRY 


From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, — 65 
The mountains its columns be. 

The triumphal arch, through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 

When the powers of the air are chained to my 

chair, 

Is the million-colored bow; 70 

The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and 
shores ; 15 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when with never a stain 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their con- 
vex gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 80 
IT silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from 
the tomb, 
- I arise and unbuild it again. 
[1820] 


TO A SKYLARK 
PERCY BySSHE SHELLEY 


Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from Heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 5 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest. 10 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 
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The pale purple even 16 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, — but yet I hear thy shrill 
delight, 20 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see — we feel that it is there; 


All the earth and air 26 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is 
overflowed. 30 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a Poet hidden 36 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded 
not: 40 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, — which overflows 
her bower: 45 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass which screen it 
from the view: 50 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- 
winged thieves. 55 
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Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh, thy music doth 
surpass. 60 


Teach us, Sprite or Bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus Hymeneal, 66 . 
Or triumphal chant, 
Matched with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden 
want. 70 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields or waves or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance 
of pain? 15 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be; 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee; 
Thou lovest —but ne’er knew love’s sad 
satiety. 80 


Waking or asleep 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream — 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream? 85 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of sad- 
dest thought. 90 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate and pride and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come 
near. 95 
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Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the 
ground! 100 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then — as I am listen- 
ing now. 105 
[1820] 


HYMN OF PAN 
Percy BYSSHE SHELLEY 


From the forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 
From the river-girt islands, 
Where loud waves are dumb, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 5 
The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 
The bees on the bells of thyme, 
The birds on the myrtle bushes, 
The cicale ! above in the lime,? 
And the lizards below in the grass, 10 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus ? was, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 


Liquid Peneus‘ was flowing, 
And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, > outgrowing 15 
The light of the dying day, 
Speeded by my sweet pipings. 
The Sileni, and Sylvans, and Fauns,‘ 
And the Nymphs 7 of the woods and waves, 
To the edge of the moist river-lawns, 20 
And the brink of the dewy caves, 
And all that did then attend and follow, 
Were silent with love, as you now, Apollo, 
With envy of my sweet pipings. 


1 cicale, cicada, locust. 2 lime, citrus tree. 3 Tmo- 
lus, the mountain god who once acted as umpire in a 
musical contest between Pan and Apollo, god of music. 
4 Peneus, a stream flowing through the vale of Tempe, in 
Thessaly. 5 Pelion’s shadow. Not strictly accurate 
geographically, as Pelion is some forty miles from Tempe. 
6 Silent... Sylvans ... Fauns, earth divinities, all mascu- 
line. 7 Nymphs, lesser female divinities of the earth. 
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I sang of the dancing stars, 25 
I sang of the dedal } Earth, 
And of Heaven — and the giant wars,? 
And Love, and Death, and Birth; — 
And then I changed my pipings, 
Singing how down the vale of Mznalus 30 
I pursued a maiden and clasped a reed. 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus! 
It breaks in our bosom and then we bleed. 
All wept, as I think both ye now would 
If envy or age had not frozen your blood, 35 
At the sorrow of my sweet pipings. 
[1824] 


TO THE MOON 
PERCY BySSHE SHELLEY 


Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven and gazing on the earth, 
Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth, — 
And ever changing, like a joyless eye 5 
That finds no object worth its constancy? 
[1824] 


A FOREST HYMN 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


The groves were God’s first temples. Ere 

man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave,! 

And spread the roof above them, — ere he 
framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, 6 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication. For his simple heart 

Might not resist the sacred influences 

Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 

And from the gray old trunks that high in 


heaven 11 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the 
sound 


Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 


1 dedal, ingeniously formed. 2 giant wars, wars waged 
by the earth giants against Jupiter. 3 pursued... reed. 
Pan pursued the nymph Syrinx, who was changed into a 
reed. From this Pan made his pipe. 4 architrave, in archi- 
tecture the unit lying above the heads of the shafts or 
columns, upon the capitals. 
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All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 16 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised? Let me, at 
least, 20 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn — thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in His ear. 


Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst 
look down 25 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun, 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy 
breeze, 
And shot towards heaven. The century-living 
crow, 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and 
died 30 
Among their branches, till, at last, they stood, 
As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshiper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim 
vaults, 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 
Report not. No fantastic carvings show 36 
The boast of our vain race to change the form 
Of thy fair works. But thou art here — thou 
fill’st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 40 
In music; thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely felt; the barky trunks, the 


ground, 

The fresh moist ground, are ail instinct with 
thee. 

Here is continual worship ; — nature, here, 


In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 46 

Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly, around, 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Passes; and yon clear spring, that, midst its 
herbs, 

Wells softly forth and wandering steeps the 
roots 50 

Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 
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Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 
Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and 
grace 54 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak — 
By whose immovable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annihilated — not a prince, 
In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 
E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 59 
Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 
Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mold, 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 66 
A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That are the soul of this wide universe. 


My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 70 
In silence, round me — the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 

Lo! all grow old and die — but see again 75 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses — ever gay and beautiful youth, 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Molder beneath them. Oh, there is not lost 
One of earth’s charms: upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 82 
The freshness of her far beginning lies 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch enemy Death — yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant’s throne — the sepulcher, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment. For he came 
forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 


There have been holy men who hid them- 
selves 90 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till they 
outlived 
The generation born with them, nor seemed 
Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 94 
Around them; — and there have been holy men 
Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus. 
But let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
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My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 
The passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 
And tremble and are still. Oh, God! when 
thou 101 
Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 
The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill, 
With all the waters of the firmament, 
The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the 
woods 105 
And drowns the villages; when, at thy call, 
Uprises the great deep and throws himself 
Upon the continent, and overwhelms 
Its cities — who forgets not, at the sight 
Of these tremendous tokens of thy power, 110 
His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by? 
Oh, from these sterner aspects of thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 
Of the mad unchained elements to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate, 115 
In these calm shades, thy milder majesty, 
And to the beautiful order of thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives. 
[1825] 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 5 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest, 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are flown, 10 
And frosts and shortening days portend 

The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 

Look through its fringes to the sky, 

Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 15 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 

The hour of death draw near to me, 

Hope, blossoming within my heart, 

May look to heaven as I depart. 20 
[1832] 


LYRIC POETRY 


THE RHODORA 


ON BEING ASKED WHENCE IS THE 
FLOWER 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our soli- 
tudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 5 


- Made the black water with their beauty gay; 


Here might the red-bird come his plumes to 
cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for 
seeing, ll 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew; 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 15 

The self-same Power that brought me there 
brought you. 

[1839] 


THE BROOK 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


[The selection is the song of the brook from a 
longer narrative poem, ‘‘The Brook.’’] 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 5 
Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 

To join the brimming river, 10 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for-ever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 15 
I babble on the pebbles. 


OF NATURE 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 
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That the lowest boughs and the brushwood 
sheaf 5 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 


With willow-weed and mallow. 20. While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
I chatter, chatter, as I flow en 
’ tJ - 
To join the brimming river, And after April, when May follows, 
For men may come and men may go, And the whitethroat builds, and all the swal- 
But I go on for ever. lows! 10 
: ? Hark, where bl - i 
I wind about, and in and out, 25 hedge cae pa pears een ne 
, ges a epoca stage : Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
pee ores “ee = gd eke , Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray’s 
? edge — 
And here and there a foamy flake eee wise thrush; he sings each song 
Upon me, as I travel 30 ae 
With many a silvery water-break ae bes ae ae he rae could recapture 
Above the golden gravel, rst fine careless rapture! 16 
8 g And though the fields look rough with hoary 
And draw them all along, and flow dew, ; ; 
To join the brimming river, All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
For men may come and men may go, 35 The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
But I go on for ever. — Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! 
[1845] 
I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; PHILOMELA 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots M A 
That grow for happy lovers. 40 PAT NSS SS 
[Tereus, king of Daulis in the valley of Cephi- 
I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, sus, took for his wife Procne, who bore him a son, 
Among my skimming swallows; Itylus. At length, tiring of her, he said that she 
I make the netted sunbeam dance was dead, cut out her tongue that she might not 
oatnennie sandy shallows speak, and married her sister, Philomela. Procne 
ees y y : managed to weave her story into a web which 
Philomela correctly read. The two in vengeance 
I murmur under moon and stars 45 killed Itylus, whose flesh they served to Tereus as 
In brambly wildernesses ; food. In retribution for this crime, Procne was 
I linger by my shingly bars, transformed into a swallow, and Philomela into 
I loiter round my cresses ; a nightingale which mourns ceaselessly for Itylus. 
In another version of the story, Tereus was king 
. of Thrace. In still another version it was Phil- 
And out again I curve and flow “i omela who lost her tongue. See ‘‘When the 


To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

[1855] 


HOME-THOUGHTS, FROM ABROAD 


ROBERT BROWNING 


hounds. ..,” p. 154, 1. 8.] 


Hark! ah, the nightingale — 

The tawny-throated! 

Hark, from that moonlit cedar what a burst! 
What triumph! hark! — what pain! 


O wanderer from a Grecian shore, 5 
Still, after many years, in distant lands, 


Still nourishing in thy bewilder’d brain 
That wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, old- 
world pain — 
Say, will it never heal? 


Oh, to be in England 

Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
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And can this fragrant lawn 10 
With its cool trees, and night, 
And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 
And moonshine, and the dew, 
To thy rack’d heart and brain 
Afford no balm? 15 


Dost thou tonight behold, 
Here, through the moonlight on this English 
grass, 
The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild? 
Dost thou again peruse 


With hot cheeks and sear’d eyes 20 
The too clear web, and thy dumb sister’s 
shame? 


Dost thou once more assay 
Thy flight, and feel come over thee, 
Poor fugitive, the feathery change 
Once more, and once more seem to make re- 
sound 25 
With love and hate, triumph and agony, 
Lone Daulis, and the high Cephisian vale? 
Listen, Eugenia — 
How thick the bursts come crowding through 
the leaves! 
Again — thou hearest? 30 
Eternal passion! 
Eternal pain! 
(1853] 


THE SEA-LIMITS 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


Consider the sea’s listless chime: 
Time’s self it is, made audible, — 
The murmur of the earth’s own shell. 

Secret continuance sublime 
Is the sea’s end: our sight may pass 
No furlong further. Since time was, 

This sound hath told the lapse of time. 


o 


No quiet, which is death’s, — it hath 

The mournfulness of ancient life, 

Enduring always at dull strife. 10 
As the world’s heart of rest and wrath, 

Its painful pulse is in the sands. 

Last utterly, the whole sky stands, 
Gray and not known, along its path. 


Listen alone beside the sea, 15 
Listen alone among the woods; 
Those voices of twin solitudes 
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Shall have one sound alike to thee: 
Hark where the murmurs of thronged men 
Surge and sink back and surge again, — 20 
Still the one voice of wave and tree. 


Gather a shell from the strown beach 
And listen at its lips: they sigh 
The same desire and mystery, 
The echo of the whole sea’s speech. 25 
And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thou art: 
And Earth, Sea, Man, are all in each. 
[1850] 


‘WHEN THE HOUNDS OF SPRING 
ARE ON WINTER’S TRACES’ 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
From “‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon”’ 


When the hounds of spring are on winter’s 
traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 
And the brown bright nightingale amorous 5 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 
For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 


Come with bows bent and with emptying of 
quivers, 

Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 10 
With a noise of winds and many rivers, 

With a clamor of waters, and with might 
Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 
Over the splendor and speed of thy feet; 
For the faint east quickens, the wan west 


shivers, 15 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of 
the night. 


Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to 
her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 
O that man’s heart were as fire and could 
spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that 
spring! 20 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player ; 
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For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the southwest-wind and the west-wind 
sing. 


For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 25 
And all the season of snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 
The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 30 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 


The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a traveling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit; 36 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hooféd heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 41 
Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 

Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
The Meenad and the Bassarid ; 

And soft as lips that laugh and hide, 45 

The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 


The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 50 
The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright breast shortening into sighs; 
The wild vine slips with the weight of its 
leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 


[1864] 


‘OUT OF THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY 
ROCKING’ 


WALT WHITMAN 


[The basic incident of the poem should be 
taken as one of Whitman’s childhood experiences 
when he was living upon Long Island.] 


Out of the cradle endlessly rocking, 
Out of the mocking-bird’s throat, the musical 
shuttle, 
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Out of the Ninth-month ! midnight, 

Over the sterile sands, and the fields beyond, 
where the child,” leaving his bed, wander’d 
alone, bare-headed, barefoot, 

Down from the shower’d halo, 5 

Up from the mystic play of shadows, twining 
and twisting as if they were alive, 

Out from the patches of briers and black- 
berries, 

From the memories of the bird that chanted 
to me, 

From your memories, sad brother * — from 
the fitful risings and fallings I heard, 
From under that yellow half-moon, late-risen, 

and swollen as if with tears, 10 

From those beginning notes of sickness and 
love, there in the transparent mist, 

From the thousand responses of my heart, 
never to cease, 

From the myriad thence-arous’d words, 

From the word stronger and more delicious 


than any, 
From such, as now they start, the scene re- 
visiting, 15 
As a flock, twittering, rising, or overhead 
passing, 


Borne hither — ere all eludes me, hurriedly, 
A man — yet by these tears a little boy again, 
Throwing myself on the sand, confronting the 


waves, 
I, chanter of pains and joys, uniter of here and 
hereafter, 20 


Taking all hints to use them — but swiftly 
leaping beyond them, 
A reminiscence sing. 


Once, Paumanok,‘ 
When the snows had melted — the lilac-scent 
was in the air and Fifth-month grass was 

growing, 

Up this seashore, in some briers, 25 

Two guests from Alabama — two together, 

And their nest, and four light-green eggs, 
spotted with brown, 

And every day the he-bird, to and fro, near at 
hand, 

And every day the she-bird, crouch’d on her 
nest, silent, with bright eyes, 


1 Ninth-month, September. Whitman, of Quaker de- 
scent, sometimes makes use of the Quaker terminology. 
2child, that is, Whitman. 3 brother, the male bird. 
4 Paumanok, the Indian name for Long Island. 
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And every day I, a curious boy, never too 
close, never disturbing them, 30 
Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. 


Shine! shine! shine! 
Pour down your warmth, great Sun! 
While we bask — we two together. 


Two together! 35 
Winds blow South, or winds blow North, 

Day come white, or night come black, 

Home, or rivers and mountains from home, 
Singing all time, minding no time, 

While we two keep together. 40 


Till of a sudden, 

May-be kill’d, unknown to her mate, 

One forenoon the she-bird crouch’d not on the 
nest, 

Nor return’d that afternoon, nor the next, 

Nor ever appear’d again. 45 


And thenceforward, all summer, in the sound 
of the sea, 

And at night, under the fuil of the moon, in 
calmer weather, 

Over the hoarse surging of the sea, 

Or flitting from brier to brier by day, 

I saw, I heard at intervals, the remaining one, 
the he-bird, 50 

The solitary guest from Alabama. 


Blow! blow! blow! 
Blow up, sea-winds, along Paumanok’s shore! 
I wait and I wait, till you blow my mate to me. 


Yes, when the stars glisten’d, 55 
All night long, on the prong of a moss-seallop’d 
stake, 


Down, almost amid the slapping waves, 
Sat the lone singer, wonderful, causing tears. 


He eall’d on his mate; 
He pour’d forth the meanings which I, of all 
men, know. 60 


Yes, my brother, I know; 

The rest might not — but I have treasur’d 
every note; 

For once, and more than once, dimly, down to 
the beach gliding, 

Silent, avoiding the moonbeams, blending my- 
self with the shadows, 
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Recalling now the obscure shapes, the echoes, 
the sounds and sights after their sorts, 
The white arms out in the breakers tirelessly 


tossing, 66 
I, with bare feet, a child, the wind wafting 
my hair, 


Listen’d long and long. 


Listen’d, to keep, to sing — now translating 
the notes, 
Following you, my brother. 70 


Soothe! soothe! soothe! 

Close on its wave soothes the wave behind, 

And again another behind, embracing and lap- 
ping, every one close, 

But my love soothes not me, not me. 


Low hangs the moon — it rose late; 15 
O it is lagging — OI think it is heavy with love, 
with love. 


O madly the sea pushes, pushes upon the land, 
With love — with love. 


O nighi! do I not see my love fluttering out there 
among the breakers? 

What is that little black thing I see there in the 
white ? 80 


Loud! loud! loud! 

Loud I call to you, my love! 

High and clear I shoot my voice over the waves; 
Surely you must know who is here, is here; 
You must know who I am, my love. 85 


Low-hanging moon! 

What is that dusky spot in your brown yellow ? 
O it is the shape, the shape of my mate! 

O moon, do not keep her from me any longer. 


Land! land! O land! 90 

Whichever way I turn, O I think you could give 
me my mate back again, if you only would; 

For I am almost sure I see her dimly whichever 
way I look, 


O rising stars! 
Perhaps the one I want-so much will rise, will 
rise with some of you. 


O throat! O trembling throat! 95 
Sound clearer through the atmosphere! 
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Pierce the woods, the earth; 

Somewhere listening to catch you, must be the 
one I want. 

Shake out, carols! 

Solitary here — the night’s carols! 100 

Carols of lonesome love! Death’s carols! 

Carols under that lagging, yellow, waning moon! 

O under that moon, where she droops almost 
down into the sea! 

O reckless, despairing carols. 


But soft! sink low; 105 

Soft! let me just murmur ; 

And do you wait a moment, you husky-noised 
sea; 

For somewhere I believe I heard my mate re- 
sponding to me, 

So faint — I must be still, be still to listen; 

But not altogether still, for then she might not 
come immediately to me. 110 


Hither my love! 

Here I am! Here! 

With this just-sustain’d note I announce myself 
to you; 

This gentle call is for you, my love, for you. 


Do not be decoy’d elsewhere! 115 
That is the whistle of the wind — it is not my 
voice ; 


That is the fluttering, the fluttering of the spray; 
Those are the shadows of leaves. 


O darkness! O in vain! 
OI am very sick and sorrowful. 120 


O brown halo in the sky, near the moon, drooping 
upon the sea! 

O troubled reflection in the sea! 

O throat! O throbbing heart! 

O all—and I singing uselessly, uselessly all the 
night. 


Yet I murmur, murmur on! 125 
O murmurs — you yourselves make me continue 
to sing, I know not why. 


O past! O life! O songs of joy! 

In the air — in the woods — over fields ; 
Loved! loved! loved! loved! loved! 

But my love no more, no more with me! 130 
We two together no more. 
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The aria sinking ; 

All else continuing — the stars shining, 

The winds blowing — the notes of the bird 
continuous echoing, 

With angry moans the fierce old mother in- 


cessantly moaning, 135 
On the sands of Paumanok’s shore, gray and 
rustling, 


The yellow half-moon enlarged, sagging down, 
drooping, the face of the sea almost touch- 
ing ; 

The boy eestatic—with his bare feet the waves, 
with his hair the atmosphere dallying, 

The love in the heart long pent, now loose, 
now at last tumultuously bursting, 

The aria’s meaning, the ears, the Soul, swiftly 
depositing, 140 

The strange tears down the cheeks coursing, 

The colloquy there — the trio — each uttering, 

The undertone — the savage old mother, in- 
cessantly crying, 

To the boy’s Soul’s questions sullenly timing 
— some drown’d secret hissing, 

To the outsetting bard of love. 145 


Demon or bird! (said the boy’s Soul) 

Is it indeed toward your mate you sing? or is 
it really to me? 

For I, that was a child, my tongue’s use sleep- 
ing, now I have heard you, 

Now in a moment I know what I am for, — 
I awake, 

And already a thousand singers — a thousand 
songs, clearer, louder and more sorrowful 
than yours, 150 

A thousand warbling echoes have started to 
life within me, never to die. 


O you singer, solitary, singing by yourself — 
projecting me; 

O solitary me, listening — nevermore shall I 
cease perpetuating you; 

Never more shall I escape, never more the 


reverberations, 
Never more the cries of unsatisfied love be 
absent from me, 155 


Never again leave me to be the peaceful 
child I was before what there, in the night, 

By the sea, under the yellow and sagging moon, 

The messenger there arous’d — the fire, the 
sweet hell within, 

The unknown want, the destiny of me. 
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O give me the clue! (it lurks in the night here 
somewhere ;) 160 

O if I am to have so much, let me have more! 

Oaword! O what is my destination? (I fear 
it is henceforth chaos ;) 

O how joys, dreads, convolutions, human 
shapes, and all shapes, spring as from 
graves around me! 

O phantoms! you cover all the land and all 


the sea! 
O I cannot see in the dimness whether you 
smile or frown upon me; 165 


O vapor, a look, a word! 
O well-beloved! 
O you dear women’s and men’s phantoms! 


A word then, (for I will conquer it,) 

The word final, superior to all, 170 

Subtle, sent up — what is it? — I listen; 

Are you whispering it, and have been ali the 
time, you sea-waves? 

Is that it from your liquid rims and wet sands? 


Whereto answering, the sea, 

Delaying not, hurrying not, 175 

Whisper’d me through the night, and very 
plainly before daybreak, 

Lisp’d to me the low and delicious word 
DEATH; 

And again Death— ever Death, Death, Death, 

Hissing melodious, neither like the bird, nor 
like my arous’d child’s heart, 

But edging near, as privately for me, rustling 
at my feet, 180 

Creeping thence steadily up to my ears, and 
laving me softly all over, 

Death, Death, Death, Death, Death. 


Which I do not forget, 
But fuse the song of my dusky demon and 


brother, 
That he sang to me in the moonlight on Pau- 
manok’s gray beach, 185 


With the thousand responsive songs, at random, 

My own songs, awaked from that hour; 

And with them the key, the word up from the 
waves, 

The word of the sweetest song, and all songs, 

That strong and delicious word which, creep- 
ing to my feet, 190 

The sea whisper’d me. 

[1859] 
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THE MARSHES OF GLYNN 
SIDNEY LANIER 


[The scene of the poem is the seacoast marsh 
region of Glynn County, Georgia.] 


Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided and 
woven 
With intricate shades of the vines that myriad- 
cloven 
Clamber the forks 
boughs, — 
Emerald twilights, — 
Virginal shy lights, 5 
Wrought of the leaves to allure to the whisper 
of vows, 
When lovers pace timidly down through the 
green colonnades 
Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear dark 
woods, 
Of the heavenly woods and glades, 
That run to the radiant marginal sand-beach 
within 10 
The wide sea-marshes of Glynn ; — 


of the multiform 


Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noonday 
fire, — 

Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire, 

Chamber from chamber parted with wavering 
arras of leaves, — 

Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer to 
the soul that grieves, 15 

Pure with a sense of the passing of saints 
through the wood, 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with 
good ; — 


O braided dusks of the oak and woven shades 
of the vine, 

While the riotous noon-day sun of the June- 
day long did shine 

Ye held me fast in your heart and I held you 
fast in mine; 20 

But now when the noon is no more, and riot 
is rest, 

And the sun is a-wait at the ponderous gate 
of the West, 

And the slant yellow beam down the wood- 
aisle doth seem 

Like a lane into heaven that leads from a 
dream, — 
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Aye, now, when my soul-all day hath drunken 
the soul of the oak, 25 
And my heart is at ease from men, and the 
wearisome sound of the stroke 
Of the scythe of time and the trowel of 
trade is low, 
And belief overmasters doubt, and I know 
that I know, 
And my spirit is grown to a lordly great 
compass within, 
That the length and the breadth and the sweep 
of the marshes of Glynn 30 
Will work me no fear like the fear they have 
wrought me of yore 
When length was fatigue, and when breadth 
was but bitterness sore, 
And when terror and shrinking and dreary un- 
namable pain 
Drew over me out of the merciless miles of 
the plain, — 


Oh, now, unafraid, I am fain to face 35 
The vast sweet visage of space. 
To the edge of the wood I am drawn, I am 
drawn, 
Where the gray beach glimmering runs, as a 
belt of the dawn, 
For a mete! and a mark 
To the forest-dark ; — 40 
So: 
Affable live-oak, leaning low — 
Thus — with your favor — soft, with a rev- 
erent hand, 
(Not lightly touching your person, Lord of the 
land! ) 
Bending your beauty aside, with a step I stand 
On the firm-packed sand, 46 
Free 
By a world of marsh that borders a world of sea. 


Sinuous southward and sinuous northward the 
shimmering band 
Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe of the 
marsh to the folds of the land. 50 
Inward and outward to northward and south- 
ward the beach-lines linger and curl 
As a silver-wrought garment that clings to 
and follows the firm sweet limbs of 
a girl. 
Vanishing, swerving, 
again into sight, 


evermore curving 


1 mete, boundary. 
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Softly the sand-beach wavers away to a 
dim gray looping of light. 
And what if behind me to westward the wall 
of the woods stands high? 55 
The world lies east: how ample, the marsh 
and the sea and the sky! 
A league and a league of marsh-grass, waist- 
high, broad in the blade, 
Green, and all of a height, and unflecked 
with a light or a shade, 
Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain, 
To the terminal blue of the main. 60 


Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the ter- 
minal sea? 
Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad dis- 
cussion of sin, 
By the length and the breadth and the sweep 
of the marshes of Glynn. 


Ye marshes, how candid and simple and 
nothing-withholding and free 65 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer 
yourselves to the sea! 


Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the 
rains and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic! man 
who hath mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite 


pain 
And sight out of blindness and purity out of a 
stain. 70 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery 
sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness 
of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh- 
hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt 
the marsh and the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in 


the sod 15 
I will heartily lay me a hold on the greatness 
of God: 


Oh, like to the greatness of God is the great- 
ness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes 
of Glynn. 


1 catholic, broad-minded, rich in experience. 
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And the sea lends large, as the marsh: lo, out 
of his plenty the sea 
Pours fast: full soon the time of the flood-tide 
must be: 80 
Look how the grace of the sea doth go 
About and about through the intricate 
channels that flow 
Here and there, 


Everywhere, 
Till his waters have flooded the uttermost 
creeks and the low-lying lanes, 85 
And the marsh is meshed with a million 
veins, 
That like as with rosy and silvery essences 
flow 


In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 
Farewell, my lord Sun! 
The creeks overflow: a thousand rivulets run 
’Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of the 


marsh-grass stir ; 91 
Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that west- 
ward whirr: 


Passeth, and all is still; and the currents 
cease to run; 
And the sea and the marsh are one. 


How still the plains of the waters be! 95 
The tide is in his ecstasy. 

The tide is at his highest height: 
And it is night. 


And now from the Vast of the Lord will the 
waters of sleep 
Roll in on the souls of men, 100 
But who will reveal to our waking ken 
The forms that swim and the shapes that creep 
Under the waters of sleep? 
And I would I could know what swimmeth 
below when the tide comes in 
On the length and the breadth of the mar- 


velous marshes of Glynn. 105 
[1879] 


“WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE 
PUNKIN’? 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


When the frost is on the punkin and the fod- 
der’s in the shock, 


1 From Farm Rhymes, by James Whitcomb Riley ; copy- 
right, 1905. Used by special permission of the publishers, 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the 
struttin’ turkey-cock, 

And the clackin’ of the guineys, and the 
cluckin’ of the hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he tiptoes on 


the fence; 
O, it’s then’s the times a feller is a-feelin’ at 
his best, 5 


With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night 
of peaceful rest, 

As he leaves the house, bare-headed, and goes 
out to feed the stock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fod- 
der’s in the shock. 


They’s something kindo’ harty-like about the 


atmusfere 
When the heat of summer’s over and the 
coolin’ fall is here — 10 


Of course we miss the flowers, and the blos- 
sums on the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’-birds and 
buzzin’ of the bees; 

But the air’s so appetizin’; and the landscape 
through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly 
autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ 
to mock — 15 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fod- 
der’s in the shock. 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels of the 
corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, as 
golden as the morn; 

The stubble in the furries — kindo’ lonesome- 
like, but still 

A-preachin’ sermuns to us of the barns they 


growed to fill; 20 

The strawstack in the medder, and the reaper 
in the shed; 

The hosses in theyr stalls below — the clover 
overhead! — 

O, it sets my hart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ of 
a clock, 


When the frost is on the punkin and the fod- 
der’s in the shock! 


Then your apples all is getherd, and the ones 
a feller keeps 25 

Is poured around the celler-floor in red and 
yeller heaps; 
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And your cider-makin’’s over, and your 
wimmern-folks is through 

With their mince and apple-butter, and theyr 
souse and saussage, too!... 

I don’t know how to tell it — but ef sich a 
thing could be 

As the Angels wantin’ boardin’, and they’d 
eall around on me — 30 

I’d want to ’ecommodate ’em — all the whole- 
indurin’ flock — 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fod- 
der’s in the shock! 

(1883] 


INDIAN SUMMER! 
EMILY DICKINSON 


These are the days when birds come back, 
A very few, a bird or two, 
To take a backward look. 


These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June, — 5 
A blue and gold mistake. 


Oh, fraud that cannot cheat the bee, 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belief, 


Till ranks of seeds their witness bear, 10 
And softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf! 


Oh, sacrament of summer days, 
Oh, last communion in the haze, 
Permit a child to join, 15 


Thy sacred emblems to partake, 
Thy consecrated bread to break, 
Taste thine immortal wine! 
[1890] 


THE WANDER-LOVERS 
RICHARD HOVEY 


Down the world with Marna! 

That’s the life for me! 

Wandering with the wandering wind, 
Vagabond and unconfined! 

Roving with the roving rain 5 
Its unboundaried domain! 

Kith and kin of wander-kind, 


1 Copyright, Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 


Children of the sea! 

Petrels of the sea-drift! 
Swallows of the lea! 

Arabs of the whole wide girth 
Of the wind-encircled earth! 

In all climes we pitch our tents, 
Cronies of the elements, 

With the secret lords of birth 
Intimate and free. 


All the seaboard knows us 
From Fundy to the Keys; 
Every bend and every creek 
Of abundant Chesapeake; 
Ardise hills and Newport coves 
And the far-off orange groves, 
Where Floridian oceans break, 
Tropic tiger seas. 


Down the world with Marna, 
Tarrying there and here! 

Just as much at home in Spain 
As in Tangier or Touraine! 


Shakespeare’s Avon knows us well, 


And the crags of Neuchatel; 
And the ancient Nile is fain 
Of our coming near, 


Down the world with Marna, 
Daughter of the air! 

Marna of the subtle grace, 
And the vision in her face! 
Moving in the measures trod 
By the angels before God! 
With her sky-blue eyes amaze 
And her sea-blue hair! 


Marna with the trees’ life 

In her veins a-stir! 

Marna of the aspen heart 
Where the sudden quivers start! 
Quick-responsive, subtle, wild! 
Artless as an artless child, 

Spite of all her reach of art! 
Oh, to roam with her! 


Marna with the wind’s will. 
Daughter of the sea! 

Marna of the quick disdain, 
Starting at the dream of stain! 
At a smile with love aglow, 

At a frown a statued woe, 
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Standing pinnacled in pain 55 
Till a kiss sets free! 


Down the world with Marna, 

Daughter of the fire! 

Marna of the deathless hope, 

Still alert to win new scope 60 
Where the wings of life may spread 

For a flight unhazarded! 

Dreaming of the speech to cope 

With the heart’s desire! 


Marna of the far quest 65 
After the divine! 

Striving ever for some goal 

Past the blunder-god’s control! 
Dreaming of potential years 

When no day shall dawn in fears! 10 
That’s the Marna of my soul, 
Wander-bride of mine! 

{1893] 


THE SEA GYPSY 
RICHARD HOVEY 


I am fevered with the sunset, 
I am fretful with the bay, 

For the wander-thirst is on me 
And my soul is in Cathay.! 


There’s a schooner in the offing, 5 
With her topsails shot with fire, 

And my heart has gone aboard her 

For the Islands of Desire. 


I must forth again tomorrow! 

With the sunset I must be 10 
Hull down on the trail of rapture 

In the wonder of the sea. 

[1896] 


A VAGABOND SONG 
Biss CARMAN 


There is something in the autumn that is 
native to my blood — 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rime, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crim- 
son keeping time. 


1 Cathay, eastern Asia; any rich and luxuriant region 
of the imagination. 
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The scarlet of the maples can shake me like 
a cry 5 

Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon 
the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy 
blood astir ; 

We must rise and follow her, 10 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 


[1896] 


THE BUTTERFLY 
JOHN BANNISTER TABB 


Leafless, stemless, floating flower, 

From a rainbow’s scattered bower, 

Like a bubble of the air 

Blown by fairies, tell me where 

Seed or scion I may find 5 
Bearing blossoms of thy kind. 

[1894] 


A SUMMER WIND 
““MICHAEL FIELD”’ 


O wind, thou hast thy kingdom in the trees, 
And all thy royalties 
Sweep through the land today. 
It is mid June, 
And thou, with all thy instruments in tune, 5 
Thine orchestra 
Of heaving fields and heavy swinging fir, 
Strikest a lay 
That doth rehearse 
Her ancient freedom to the universe. 10 
All other sound in awe 
Repeats its law: 
The bird is mute; the sea 
Sucks up its waves; from rain 
The burthened clouds refrain, 15 
To listen to thee in thy leafery, 
Thou unconfined, 
Lavish, large, soothing, 
wind. 


refluent summer 


[1893] 
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THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE}! 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and 
wattles 2? made; 

Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for 
the honey bee, 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace 
comes dropping slow, 5 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to 
where the cricket sings; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a 
purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings, 


I will arise and go now, for always night and 
day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by 
the shore; 10 

While I stand on the roadway, or on the pave- 
ments gray, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 


THE GREAT BREATH 
““A. HE.” (GEORGE WILLIAM RUSSELL) 


Its edges foamed with amethyst and rose, 

Withers once more the old blue flower of day: 

There where the ether like a diamond glows 
Its petals fade away. 


A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky air; 5 
Sparkle the delicate dews, the distant snows; 
The great deep thrills, for through it every- 
where 
The breath of Beauty blows. 


I saw how all the trembling ages past, 
Molded to her by deep and deeper breath, 
Neared to the hour when Beauty breathes her 
last 11 
And knows herself in death. 


1 From William Butler Yeats’s Poetical Works, Vol. I. 
Copyright, 1917, by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted 
by permission. 2 wattles, small shoots of trees. 


CANDLEMAS1} 
ALICE BROWN 


O hearken, all ye little weeds 
That lie beneath the snow, 
(So low, dear hearts, in poverty so low!) 
The sun hath risen for royal deeds, 
A valiant wind the vanguard leads; 5 
Now quicken ye, lest unborn seeds 
Before ye rise and blow. 


O furry living things, adream 
On Winter’s drowsy breast, 
(How rest ye there, how softly, safely rest!) 10 
Arise and follow where a gleam 
Of wizard gold unbinds the stream, 
And all the woodland windings seem 
With sweet expectance blest. 


My birds, come back! the hollow sky 15 

Is weary for your note. 
(Sweet-throat, come back! O liquid, mellow 
throat!) 

Ere May’s soft minions hereward fly, 

Shame on ye, laggards, to deny 

The brooding breast, the sun-bright eye, 
The tawny, shining coat! 21 


THE WINDS? 
MADISON CAWEIN 


Those hewers of the clouds, the Winds, — that 
lair 

At the four compass-points, — are out to- 
night ; 

I hear their sandals trample on the height, 

I hear their voices trumpet through the air: 

Builders of storm, God’s workmen, now they 
bear, 5 

Up the steep stair of sky, on backs of might, 

Huge tempest bulks, while, — sweat that 
blinds their sight, — 

The rain is shaken from tumultuous hair: 

Now, sweepers of the firmament, they broom, 

Like gathered dust, the rolling mists along 


1From The Road to Castaly and Later Poems, by Alice 
Brown. Copyright, 1917, by The Macmillan Company. 
Reprinted by permission. 2From Poems, by Madison 
Cawein. Copyright, 1911, by The Macmillan Company. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Heaven’s floors of sapphire; all the beautiful 
blue 11 

Of skyey corridor and celestial room 

Preparing, with large laughter and loud song, 

For the white moon and stars to wander 
through. 

[es 1911] 


THE MAKING OF BIRDS 
KATHARINE TYNAN 


God made Him birds in a pleasant humor ; 
Tired of planets and suns was He. 

He said, ‘I will add a glory to summer, 
Gifts for my creatures banished from Me!’ 


He had a thought and it set Him smiling, 5 
Of the shape of a bird and its glancing head, 
Its dainty air and its grace beguiling: 
‘I will make feathers,’ the Lord God said. 


He made the robin: He made the swallow; 
His deft hands molding the shape to His 


mood, 10 
The ‘thrush and the lark and the finch to 
follow, 


And laughed to see that His work was good. 


He who has given men gift of laughter, 
Made in His image; He fashioned fit 
The blink of the owl and the stork thereafter, 
' The little wren and the long-tailed tit. 16 


He spent in the making His wit and fancies; 
The wing-feathers He fashioned them 
strong; 
Deft and dear as daisies and pansies, 
He crowned His work with the gift of song. 


‘Dearlings,’ He said, ‘make songs for my 

praises!’ 21 

He tossed them loose to the sun and wind, 
Airily sweet as pansies and daisies; 

He taught them to build a nest to their 

mind. 24 


The dear Lord God of His glories weary — 
Christ our Lord had the heart of a boy — 
Made Him birds in a moment merry, 
Bade them soar and sing for His joy. 
{1912] 
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TREES 
JOYCE KILMER 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast ; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 5 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in Summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain ;’ 
Who intimately lives with rain. 10 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
[1914] 


JUNE 
FRANCIS LEDWIDGE 


Broom out the floor now, lay the fender by, 
And plant this bee-sucked bough of woodbine 
there, 
And let the window down. The butterfly 
Floats in upon the sunbeam, and the fair 
Tanned face of June, the nomad gypsy, laughs 
Above her widespread wares, the while she 
tells 6 
The farmers’ fortunes in the fields, and quafts 
The water from the spider-peopled wells. 


The hedges are all drowned in green grass seas, 
And bobbing poppies flare like Elmor’s ! light, 
While siren-like the pollen-stainéd bees 11 
Drone in the clover depths. And up the height 
The cuckoo’s voice is hoarse and broke with 
joy. 
And on the lowland crops the crows make 
raid, 
Nor fear the clappers 2 of the farmer’s boy 15 
Who sleeps, like drunken Noah, in the shade. 
And loop this red rose in that hazel ring 
That snares your little ear, for June is short 


1 Elmor’s light, St. Elmo’s light,an electric phenome- 
non appearing as a light at mastheads during a storm. 
2 clappers, rattles, to frighten away birds. 
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And we must joy in it and dance and sing, 
And from her bounty draw her rosy worth. 
Aye, soon the swallows will be flying south, 
The wind wheel north to gather in the snow, 
Even the roses spilt on youth’s red mouth 
Will soon blow down the road all roses go. 
[1915] 


DAYS TOO SHORT 
WILLIAM H. DAVIES 


When primroses are out in Spring 
And small, blue violets come between ; 
When merry birds sing on boughs green, 
And rills, as soon as born, must sing; 


When butterflies will make side-leaps, 5 
As though escaped from Nature’s hand 
Ere perfect quite; and bees will stand 

Upon their heads in fragrant deeps; 


When small clouds are so silvery white 
Each seems a broken rimméd moon — 10 
When such things are, this world too soon, 
For me, doth wear the veil of Night. 
{1911} 


BIRCHES 
ROBERT FROST 


When I see birches bend to left and right 
Across the lines of straighter darker trees, 
J like to think some boy ’s been swinging them. 
But swinging doesn’t bend them down to stay. 
Ice-storms do that. Often you must have seen 
them 5 
Loaded with ice a sunny winter morning 
After a rain. They click upon themselves 
As the breeze rises, and turn many-colored 
As the stir cracks and crazes their enamel. 
Soon the sun’s warmth makes them shed crys- 


tal shells 10 
Shattering and avalanching on the snow- 
Crust — 


Such heaps of broken glass to sweep away 

You’d think the inner dome of heaven had 
fallen. 

They are dragged to the withered bracken by 
the load, 

And they seem not to break; though once 
they are bowed 15 

So low for long, they never right themselves: 

You may see their trunks arching in the woods 
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Years afterwards, trailing their leaves on the 
ground 

Like girls on hands and knees that throw 
their hair 19 

Before them over their heads to dry in the sun. 

But I was going to say when Truth broke in 

With all her matter-of-fact about the ice- 
storm 

(Now am I free to be poetical?) 

I should prefer to have some boy bend them 

As he went out and in to fetch the cows — 

Some boy too far from town to learn baseball, 

Whose only play was what he found himself, 

Summer or winter, and could play alone. 

One by one he subdued his father’s trees 

By riding them down over and over again 

Until he took the stiffness out of them, 31 

And not one but hung limp, not one was left 

For him to conquer. He learned all there was 

To learn about not launching out too soon 

And so not carrying the tree away 35 

Clear to the ground. He always kept his poise 

To the top branches, climbing carefully 

With the same pains you use to fill a cup 

Up to the brim, and even above the brim. 

Then he flung outward, feet first, with a swish, 

Kicking his way down through the air to the 
ground. 41 

So was I once myself a swinger of birches. 

And so I dream of going back to be. 

It’s when I’m weary of considerations, 

And life is too much like a pathless wood 45 

Where your face burns and tickles with the 
cobwebs 

Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 

From a twig’s having lashed across it open. 

I'd like to get away from earth awhile 

And then come back to it and begin over. 50 

May no fate willfully misunderstand me 

And half grant what I wish and snatch me away 

Not to return. Earth’s the right place for 
love: 

I don’t know where it’s likely to go better. 

I’d like to go by climbing a birch tree, 55 

And climb black branches up a snow-white 
trunk 

Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no more, 

But dipped its top and set me down again. 

That would be good both going and coming 
back. 59 

One could do worse than be a swinger of birches. 


[1916] 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 
HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


With a thunder-driven heart 
And the shimmer of new wings, 
J, a worm that was, upstart ; 
King of kings! 


I have heard the singing stars, 

I have watched the sunset die, 
As I burst the lucent bars 

Of the sky. 


Lo, the argosies of Spain, 
As they plowed the naked brine, 
Found no heaven-girded main 
Like to mine. 


Soaring from the clinging sod, 
First and foremost of my race, 

I have met the hosts of God 
Face to face: 


Met the tempest and the gale 
Where the white moon-riven cloud 
Wrapt the splendor of my sail 
In a shroud. 


Where the ghost of winter fled 
Swift I followed with the snow, 
Like a silver arrow sped 
From a bow. 


I have trailed the summer south 
Like a flash of burnished gold, 

When she fled the hungry mouth 
Of the cold. 


I have dogged the ranging sun 
Till the world became a scroll; 
All the oceans, one by one, 
Were my goal. 


Other wingéd men may come, 
Pierce the heavens, chart the sky, 
Sound an echo to my drum 
Ere they die. 


I alone have seen the earth, 
Age-old fetters swept aside, 

In the glory of new birth — 
Deified! 

(1916] 
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GRASS 
CARL SANDBURG 


Pile the bodies high at Austerlitz and Water- 
loo. 
Shovel them under and let me work: 
I am the grass; I cover all. 


And pile them high at Gettysburg, 
And pile them high at Ypres and Verdun. 65 
Shovel them under and let me work. 
Two years, ten years, and passengers ask the 
conductor : 
What place is this? 
Where are we now? 


I am the grass. 10 
Let me work. 


TEWKESBURY ROAD! 
JOHN MASEFIELD 


It is good to be out on the road, and going 
one knows not where, 
Going through meadow and village, one 
knows not whither nor why; 
Through the gray light drift of the dust, in 
the keen cool rush of the air, 
Under the flying white clouds, and the broad 
blue lift of the sky. 


And to halt at the chattering brook, in the 
tall green fern at the brink 5 
Where the harebell grows, and the gorse, 
and the foxgloves purple and white; 
Where the shy-eyed delicate deer troop down 
to the brook to drink 
When the stars are mellow and large at the 
coming on of the night. 


O, to feel the beat of the rain, and the homely 
smell of the earth, 
Is a tune for the blood to jig to, a joy past 
power of words; 10 
And the blessed green comely meadows are all 
a-ripple with mirth 
At the noise of the lambs at play and the 
dear wild ery of the birds. 
1From The Story of a Round-House and Other Poems, 


by John Masefield. Copyright, 1913, by The Macmillan 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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The love lyric, one of the most ancient of poetical types, expresses the emotion of 
love existing between persons, usually of the opposite sex. It stands out at once as 
the most intimate and the most universal of the types of lyric poetry. 

Two phases of the love lyric are prominent: one in which the writer expresses his 
love toward another person; a second in which he expresses the emotion of love in 
the abstract, as does Shakespeare in Sonnet CXVI. In the first of these phases we 
may include, with those lyrics in which the writer speaks from actual emotional ex- 
perience, those other lyrics in which he throws himself more or less dramatically into 
an imaginary experience, or is enlarging and intensifying the degree of his own feel- 
ings. We cannot always be certain when the poet is speaking dramatically, yet in 
most cases intuition tells us when he is expressing the deepest note of his emotions. 

Such being the case, the love lyric is one of the most direct revelations of the heart 
and mind of the poet. He may, indeed, obscure some emotional phases of his nature, 
but the hiding of his real self is generally felt by the reader; hence, like the lyric of 
death, the love lyric is a direct revealer of the poet’s personality. 

Likewise, that ever elusive spirit, the composite personality of an age or generation, 
can be reached with great accuracy and justness through the love poetry of that age 
or class. It is upon the most intimate relationships between men and women seen 
- through the love lyric that we can estimate the status of the home — the primary 
unit of all society — and thus the status of life outside the home. In other words, the 
manner in which society turns to account this type of art is a revealer of society itself. 

Moreover, since the love lyric is of ancient lineage and not, like the lyric of social 
sympathy or the dramatic monologue, the outgrowth of modern society or modern 
art, we can trace through it the rise and the fall of English poetry through several 
centuries. This is because it is a type in which almost all poets have expressed them- 
selves throughout all generations. 

When we come to understand the variety that there is in the love lyric, we find it, 
in miniature, a cosmos like to that which we find in poetry as a whole. It is rich even 
in its backgrounds, which range from all aspects of nature to the wealth of classical 
and historical tradition that the race has acquired through three millenniums. It is 
all-embracing in its moods. It takes in the graceful play of vers de société; it assumes 
at times the tone of frivolous banter, which sometimes lasts for generations. Some- 
times it touches the deeply philosophical, through principles that unite the soul for 
better or for worse with the whole universe. 

Besides all this, we may note the variety of forms in which the love lyric is cast. 
Every species of verse form from ballad and blank verse to the sonnet and the French 
forms contributes its particular charm to the love lyric. The same variety is seen in 
method. From simple to complex runs the scale, from the directness of ballad sim- 
plicity to the subtleties of allusion, figure, and suggestion that belong to the ‘‘meta- 
physical” poets. All this reflects the culture of the age. 

Beyond all else we are conscious of the force of the passion of love in the greater 
and the lesser souls of all time. Sometimes it vivifies, sometimes withers as a flame. 
Sometimes it is the constant energizing force that burns yet consumes not, warming 
and nourishing the great spirits of earth. 

An interesting search through love lyries might be made to find out the type of 
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womanly loveliness that each century has held as its ideal. Closely connected with 
this would be revealed the intellectual standard for women set by successive genera- 
tions. Still more profitable would be such studies, based upon the love lyric, as would 
reveal its seriousness or lightness in tone as compared with contemporary lyrics of 


other types. 


ALYSOUN 
(Auihor unknown) 


Bytuene Mersh! and Averil, 
When spray biginneth to springe, 
The lutel foul 2 hath hire wyl 
On hyre lud * to synge. 
Ich libbe ¢ in love longinge 5 
For semlokest ® of alle thinge. 
He * may me blisse bringe; 
Icham 7 in hire baundoun.$ 
An hendy hap ichabbe yhent,? 
Ichot,!° from hevene it is me sent, 10 
From alle wymmen mi love is lent #4 
And lyht on Alysoun. 


On. heu #8 hire her is fayr ynoh, 

Hire browe broune, hire eye blake, — 
With lossum chere 4 he on me loh*®!— 15 
With middel 1° smal, and wel ymake.!’ 

Bote 18 he me wolle 1° to hire take, 
Forte buen 2° hire owen make,?”! 
Longe to lyuen ichulle “ forsake, 
And feye ”* fallen adoun. 20 
An hendy hap, ete. 


Nihtes-when y wende “ and wake; 

Forthi % myn wonges % waxeth won. 
Levedi,?’ al for thine sake 

Longinge is ylent me on.?® 25 

In world nis non so wytermon,”? 

That al hire bounte *° telle con.*! 

Hire swyre * is whittore then the swon, 
And feyrest may * in toune. 


An hendi, ete. 30 

1 Mersh, March. 2 foul, bird. *% On hyre lud, in her 
language. 4 Ich libbe, I live. 5 semlokest, most beau- 
tiful. 6 He, she. 7 Icham, I am. 8 baundoun, bond- 
age. 9An.... yhent, a happy chance have I received. 
10 Tchot, I know. il lent, turned. 12 lyht, chanced. 
13 On heu, in hue. 14 lossum chere, lovesome look. 
16 loh, laughed. 16 middel, waist. 17 ymake, formed. 
18 Bote, except. 19 wolle, will. 20 Forte buen, for to be. 
1 make, mate. 2 ichulle, I shall. 28 feye, dead. 
*% wende, turn. 2% Forthi, therefor. 2% wonges, 
cheeks. 27 Tevedi, lady. 28 ylent me on, come down 
upon me. nis... wytermon, is not so wise a@ man. 
30 bounte, graciousness. 3l con, can. 82 swyre, neck. 


33 may, maid. 


Icham for wowyng al forwake,! 
Wery so water in wore,” 

Lest eny reve me my make.# 
Ychabbe y-yir yore,* 
Betere is tholien whyle sore 5 35 
Then ® mournen evermore. ; 
Geynest under gore,’ 

Herkne to my roun.? 
An hendi, ete. 

[e. 1300] 


‘FORGET NOT YET’ 


THE LOVER BESEECHETH HIS MISTRESS NOT 
TO FORGET HIS STEADFAST FAITH AND 


TRUE INTENT 
Sik THOMAS WYATT 


Forget not yet the tried intent 

Of such a truth as J have meant; 

My great travail ® so gladly spent, 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet when first began 5 
The weary life ye know, since when 
The suit, the service, none tell can; 

Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet the great assays,!° 
The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 10 
The painful patience in delays, 

Forget not yet! 


Forget not! O, forget not this! — 

How long ago hath been, and is, 

The mind that never meant amiss — 15 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not then thine own approved, 

The which so long hath thee so loved, 

Whose steadfast faith yet never moved: 
Forget not this! 20 

[1557] 


1Icham .. . forwake, because of wooing I am all wasted 


away. 2Wery ... wore, weary as is water in the weir. 
3 reve... make, take from me my mate. 4 Ychabbe 


. yore, I have heard in times past. 5 Betere... sore, 


better it is to suffer awhile sorely. 6 Then, than. 
7 Geynest ... gore, most gracious one living. 8 roun, 
secret. 9 travail, anguish. 10 assays, trials. 
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‘MY TRUE-LOVE HATH MY HEART’ 
SiR PHILIP SIDNEY 
From ‘‘ Arcadia’”’ 
XLIX 
My true-love hath my heart, and I have his, 
By just exchange one for the other given: 
I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss; 
There never was a bargain better driven: 
His heart in me keeps him and mein one, 5 
My heart in him his thoughts and senses 
guides: 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 
I cherish his, because in me it bides. 


His heart his wound receivéd from my sight; 
My heart was wounded with his wounded 
heart ; 10 

For as from me, on him his hurt did light, 

So still me thought in me his hurt did smart: 
Both equal hurt, in this change sought our bliss, 
My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 
[1590] 


‘I MIGHT! — UNHAPPY WORD’ 
Sir PHILIP SIDNEY 
From ‘“‘Astrophel and Stella’’ 
XX XIII 

I might! — unhappy word — O me, I might, 
And then would not, or could not, see my bliss; 
Till now wrapt in a most infernal night, 
I find how heavenly day, wretch! I did miss. 
Heart, rend thyself, thou dost thyself but right; 
No lovely Paris made thy Helen his: 6 
No force, no fraud robb’d thee of thy delight, 
Nor Fortune of thy fortune author is; 
But to myself myself did give the blow, 9 
While too much wit,' forsooth, so troubled me, 
That I respects for both our sakes must show : 
And yet could not, by rising morn, foresee 
How fair a day was near: O punisht eyes, 
That I had been more foolish, or more wise! 
(1591) 


FAWNIA 
ROBERT GREENE 


Ah! were she pitiful as she is fair, 

Or but as mild as she is seeming so, 

Then were my hopes greater than my despair, 
Then all the world were heaven, nothing woe. 


1 wit, judgment, circumspection. 


LYRIC POETRY 


Ah! were her heart relenting as her hand, 5 
That seems to melt even with the mildest touch, 
Then knew I where to seat me in a land 
Under wide heavens, but yet there is not such. 
So as she shows she seems the budding rose, 
Yet sweeter far than is an earthly flower; 10 
Sovereign of beauty, like the spray she grows; 
Compassed she is with thorns and cankered ! 
flower. 
Yet were she willing to be plucked and worn, 
She would be gathered, though she grew on 
thorn. 


Ah! when she sings, all music else be still, 15 
For none must be compared to her note; 
Ne’er breathed such glee from Philomela’s bill, 
Nor from the morning-singer’s swelling throat. 
Ah! when she riseth from her blissful bed 
She comforts all the world as doth the sun, 
And at her sight the night’s foul vapor’s fled; 
When she is set the gladsome day is done. 

O glorious sun, imagine me the west, 

Shine in my arms, and set thou in my breast! 
[1588] 


ROSALIND’S MADRIGAL 
THOMAS LODGE 


Love in my bosom like a bee, 
Doth suck his sweet ; 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 5 
His bed amidst my tender breast ; 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest: 
Ah, wanton, will ye? 


And if I sleep, then percheth he, 10 
With pretty flight, 
And makes his pillow of my knee, 
The livelong night. 
Strike I my lute, he tunes the string; 
He music plays if so I sing; 15 
He lends me every lovely thing; 
Yet cruel he my heart doth sting: 
Whist, wanton, still ye! 


Else I with roses every day 

Will whip you hence, 20 
And bind you, when you long to play, 

For your offense. 


1 cankered, eaten by the canker worm. 
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I’ll shut my eyes to keep you in, 
I'll make you fast it for your sin, 
T’ll count your power not worth a pin. 25 
Alas! what hereby shall I win 
lf he gainsay me? 


What if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod? 

He will repay me with annoy, 30 
Because a god. 

Then sit thou safely on my knee, 

And let thy bower my bosom be, 

Lurk in mine eyes, I like of thee; 

O Cupid, so thou pity me, 35 
Spare not, but play thee. 

(1590] 


“WERE I AS BASE AS IS THE LOWLY 
PLAIN’ 


JOSHUA SYLVESTER 


Were I as base as is the lowly plain, 
And you, my Love, as high as heaven above, 
Yet should the thoughts of me, your humble 
swain, 

Ascend to heaven in honor of my love. 
Were I as high as heaven above the plain, 5 
And you, my Love, as humble and as low 

As are the deepest bottoms of the main, 
Wheresoere you were, with you my love 


should go! 
Were you the earth, dear Love, and IJ the 
skies, 9 


My love should shine on you like to the sun, 
And look upon you with ten thousand eyes, 
Till heaven waxed blind, and till the world 
were done. 
Wheresoere I am, — below, or else above 
you; = 
Wheresoere you are, my heart shall truly love 
you. 
[c. 1602] 


‘LET ME NOT TO THE MARRIAGE 
OF TRUE MINDS’ 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
CXVI 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
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Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O, no! it is an ever-fixéd mark 5 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wand’ring bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height 
be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 10 
Love alters not with his brief hours and 
weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 
[1609] 


“LOVE WINGED MY HOPES’ 
Author unknown 


Love winged my hopes and taught me how 
to fly 
Far from base earth, but not to mount too 
high : 
For true pleasure 
Lives in measure, 
Which if men forsake, 
Blinded they into folly run and grief i: 
pleasure take. 


But my vain hopes, proud of their new- 
taught flight, 
Enamored sought to woo the sun’s fair 
light, 
Whose rich brightness 
Moved their lightness 10 
To aspire so high 
That, all scorched and consumed with fire, 
now drowned in woe they lie. 


And none but Love their woeful hap did 
rue, 
For Love did know that their desires were 
true; 
Though Fate frownéd, 15 
And now drownéd 
They in sorrow dwell, 
It was the purest light of heaven for whose fair 
love they fell. 


[1601] 
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THE TRIUMPH OF CHARIS 
BEN JONSON 


[In Greek mythology Charis is the embodiment 
of grace and beauty. Jonson celebrates the idea 
in his ‘‘Underwoods,” and he also uses two of the 
stanzas of the poem in’ ‘t The Devil is an Ass.”’] 


See the chariot at hand here of Love, 
Wherein my Lady rideth! 
Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 
And well the car Love guideth. 
As she goes, all hearts do duty 5 
Unto her beauty ; 
And enamor’d, do wish, so they might 
But enjoy such a sight, 
That they still were to run by her side, 
Through swords, through seas, whither she 
would ride. 10 


Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that Love’s world compriseth! 
Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As Love’s star when it riseth! 
Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 15 
Than words that soothe her; 
And from her arched brows, such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face 
As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the gain, all the good, of the elements’ strife. 


Have you seen but a bright lily grow, 21 
Before rude hands have touched it? 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 
Have you felt the wool of the beaver? 25 
Or swan’s down ever? 
Or have smelt o’ the bud of the brier? 
Or the nard in the fire? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 29 
Oh so white! Oh so soft! Oh so sweet is she! 
(1631] 


‘PHQ@BUS, ARISE’ 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND 


Pheebus,! arise, 

And paint the sable skies 

With azure, white, and red; 

Rouse Memnon’s? mother from her Tithon’s 
bed, 4 


1 Phoebus, the sun. 


2 Memnon, son of the dawn, 
Eos, beloved of Tithonus. 
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That she thy career 1 may with roses spread ; 

The nightingales thy coming each where sing ; 

Make an eternal spring, 

Give life to this dark world which lieth dead; 

Spread forth thy golden hair 

In larger locks than thou wast wont before, 10 

And, emperor-like, decore 2 

With diadem of pearl thy temples fair ; 

Chase hence the ugly night, 

Which serves but to make dear thy glorious 
light. 

This is that happy morn, 15 

That day, long-wished day, 

Of all my life so dark 

(If cruel stars have not my ruin sworn, 

And fates not hope betray), 

Which, only white, deserves 20 

A diamond forever should it mark; 

This is the morn should bring unto this grove 

My love, to hear and recompense my love. 

Fair king, who all preserves, 

But show thy blushing beams, 25 

And thou two sweeter eyes 

Shalt see, than those which by Peneus’ 
streams * 

Did once thy heart surprise; 

Nay, suns, which shine as clear 

As thou when two thou did to Rome appear. 

Now, Flora, deck thyself in fairest guise; 31 

If that ye, winds, would hear 

A voice surpassing far Amphion’s 5 lyre, 

Your stormy chiding stay ; 

Let zephyr only breathe, 35 

And with her tresses play, 

Kissing sometimes those purple ports of death. 

The winds all silent are, 

And Pheebus in his chair, 

Ensaffroning sea and air, 40 

Makes vanish every star; 

Night like a drunkard reels 

Beyond the hills to shun his flaming wheels ; 

The fields with flow’rs are deck’d in every hue, 

The clouds bespangle with bright gold their 
blue; 45 

Here is the pleasant place, 

And ev’ry thing, save her, who all should grace. 

{1616] 

leareer, path. 2 decore, adorn. Seyes ... streams. 

Apollo, the sun god, was overcome by love for Daphne, 

daughter of Peneus, a river god. 4two... appear, ac- 

cording to a tradition, two suns appeared in the heavens at 


one time during the African wars, 204 B.c. 5 Amphion, 
a musician in Greek mythology. 


OF LOVE 


SONG 
JOHN DONNE 


Sweetest love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee, 
Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me; 
But since that I 
Must die at last, ’tis best 
To use myself in jest 
Thus by feign’d deaths to die. 


Yesternight the Sun went hence, 
And yet is here today, 
He hath no desire nor sense, 
Nor half so short a way: 

Then fear not me, 
But believe that I shall make 
Speedier journeys, since I take 
More wings and spurs than he. 


O how feeble is man’s power, 
That if good fortune fall, 
Cannot add another hour, 
Nor a lost hour recall! 

But come bad chance, 
And we join to’t our strength, 
And we teach it art and length, 
Itself o’er us t’ advance. 


When thou sigh’st thou sigh’st not wind, 
But sigh’st my soul away; 
When thou weep’st unkindly kind, 
My life’s blood doth decay. 
It cannot be 
That thou lov’st me, as thou say’st ; 
If in thine my life thou waste, 
Thou art the best of me. 


Let not thy divining heart 

Forethink me any ill, 

Destiny may take thy part 

And may thy fears fulfill; 
But think that we 

Are but turn’d aside to sleep: 

They who one another keep 

Alive, ne’er parted be. 

[1633] 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 
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SONG 
THOMAS CAREW 


Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose; 
For in your beauty’s orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 


Ask me no more whither do stray 5 
The golden atoms of the day; 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 

Those powders to enrich your hair. 


Ask me no more whither doth haste 

The nightingale when May is past; 10 
For in your sweet dividing throat 

She winters, and keeps warm her note. 


Ask me no more where those stars light 
That downwards fall in dead of night; 

For in your eyes they sit, and there 15 
Fixéd become as in their sphere. 


Ask me no more if east or west 

The Phoenix builds her spicy nest; 

For unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 20 
[1640] 


TO LUCASTA, GOING TO THE WARS 


RICHARD LOVELACE 


Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 5 
The first foe in the field ; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou too shalt adore; 10 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honor more. 
[1649] 
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TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISON 
RICHARD LOVELACE 


When Love with unconfinéd wings 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 
When I lie tangled in her hair 5 
And fetter’d to her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 10 
Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free — 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 15 
Know no such liberty. 


When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my King; 20 
When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 
Enlargéd ! winds, that curl the flood, 
Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 25 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 
If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 30 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 


[1649] 
TO ANTHEA, 
WHO MAY COMMAND HIM 
ANYTHING 


ROBERT HERRICK 


Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant 2 to be: 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


1 Wnlarged, free. 
avowal. 


2 Protestant, one who makes an 
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A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 5 
A heart as sound and free 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart I’ll give to thee. 


Bid that heart stay, and it will stay 

To honor thy decree; 10 
Or bid it Janguish quite away, 

And ’t shall do so for thee. 


Bid me to weep, and I will weep, 
While I have eyes to see; 

And having none, yet I will keep 15 
A heart to weep for thee. 


Bid me despair, and I’ll despair, 
Under that cypress tree; 
Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en death, to die for thee. 20 


— Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me; 

And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee. 

[1648] 


TO ANTHEA 
ROBERT HERRICK 


Now is the time when all the lights wax 
dim ; 

And thou, Anthea, must withdraw from him 

Who was thy servant: Dearest, bury me 

Under that holy-oak, or gospel-tree !; 

Where, though thou see’st not, thou may’st 
think upon 5 

Me, when thou yearly go’st procession 2; 

Or, for mine honor, lay me in that tomb 

In which thy sacred relics shall have room. 

For my embalming, Sweetest, there will be 

No spices wanting when I’m laid by thee. 10 

[1648] 


lholy-oak . . . gospel-tree, a tree beneath which reli- 
gious services had been held. 2g0'st procession, to 
take part in the ancient ceremony of blessing the fields 
of the parish. 


OF LOVE 


‘OF A’ THE AIRTS THE WIND 
CAN BLAW’ 


ROBERT BURNS 


Of a’ the airts ' the wind can blaw, 
I dearly like the west, 
For there the bonie lassie lives, 
The lassie I lo’e best: 
There wild woods grow an’ rivers row,? 5 
An’ mony a hill between; 
But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 


I see her in the dewy flow’rs, 
I see her sweet an’ fair: 10 
I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 
I hear her charm the air: 
There’s not a bonie flow’r that springs 
By fountain, shaw,’ or green; 
There’s not a bonie bird that sings, 15 
But minds me o’ my Jean. 


{1790] 


‘AE FOND KISS’ 
ROBERT BURNS 


Ae fond kiss, and then we sever! 

Ae fareweel, alas, forever! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee. 
Who shall say that fortune grieves him 5 
While the star of hope she leaves him? 

Me, nae cheerfu’ twinkle lights me; 

Dark despair around benights me. 


I'll ne’er blame my partial fancy, 

Naething could resist my Nancy; 10 
But to see her was to love her; 

Love but her, and love forever. 

Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 

Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 

Never met — or never parted — 15 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest! 

Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest! 

Thine be ilka 4 joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure. 20 


1 girts, points of the compass. 2 row, roll. 3 shaw, 


grove. 4 ilka, each, every. 
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Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae fareweel, alas, forever! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee. 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee! 
[1792] 


A RED, RED ROSE 
ROBERT BURNS 


O, my luve’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June: 

O, my luve’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly play’d in tune. 


As fair thou art, my bonie lass, 
So deep in luve am I: 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


ol 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 

And the rocks melt wi’ the sun: 10 
I will luve thee still, my dear, 

While the sands o’ life shall run. 


And fare thee weel, my only luve! 
And fare thee weel a while! 

And I will come again, my luve, 15 
Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 

{1796] 


‘O, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD 
BLAST’ 


ROBERT BURNS 


O, wert thou in the cauld blast, 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea; 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee. 
Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bield 1 should be my bosom, 
To share it a’, to share it a’. 


or 


Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Of earth and air, of earth and air, 10 
The desert were a paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there. 
Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel in my crown, 15 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 
[1800] 


1 bield, shelter. 
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TO MARY 
WILLIAM COWPER 


[The verses are addressed to Mrs. Mary Unwin, 
an intimate friend of Cowper who ministered to 
his mental and physical wants, especially in his 
periods of melancholia during the latter part of 
his life. ] 


The twentieth year is well-nigh past, 

Since first our sky was overcast ; 

Ah, would that this might be the last! 
My Mary! 


Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 5 
I see thee daily weaker grow; 
*Twas my distress that brought thee low, 

My Mary! 


Thy needles, once a shining store, 
For my sake restless heretofore, 10 
Now rust disused, and shine no more, 

My Mary! 


For though thou gladly wouldst fulfill 

The same kind office for me still, 

Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 15 
My Mary! 


But well thou playedst the housewife’s part, 

And all thy threads with magic art 

Have wound themselves about this heart, 
My Mary! 20 


Thy indistinct expressions seem 

Like language uttered in a dream; 

Yet me they charm, whate’er the theme, 
My Mary! 


Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 25 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary! 


For, could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see? 30 
The sun would rise in vain for me, 

My Mary! 


Partakers of thy sad decline, 

Thy hands their little force resign, 

Yet, gently prest, press gently mine, 35 
My Mary! 


LYRIC POETRY 


Such feebleness of limbs thou provest 

That now at every step thou movest 

Upheld by two, yet still thou lovest, 

: My Mary! 40 


And still to love, though prest with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 

My Mary! 


But ah! by constant heed I know, 45 
How oft the sadness that I show 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 

My Mary! 


And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past, 50 
Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 
My Mary! 
[1803] 


‘SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT’ 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


[The poem refers to Mary Hutchinson, Words- 
worth’s wife. } 


She was a Phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight: 

A lovely Apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 5 
Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful Dawn; 

A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 10 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 15 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 
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_ And now I see with eye serene 21 
The very pulse of the machine !; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveler between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 25 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 30 
[1807] 


‘SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY’ 
GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 


[Thomas Moore says: ‘These stanzas were 
written by Lord Byron on returning from a ball- 
room where he had seen Lady Wilmot Horton, 
the wife of his relation. On this occasion Lady 
Wilmot had appeared in mourning, with numerous 
spangles on her dress.’’] 


She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 5 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 

Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 

Or softly lightens o’er her face; 10 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 

How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 15 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent! 


[1815] 


TO — 
Percy BySSHE SHELLEY 


I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden, 
Thou néedest not fear mine; 

My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burden thine. 


1 machine, the thinking, vital organism, as in Hamlet, 
Tie i, 124. 


I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion, 5 
Thou needest not fear mine; 

Innocent is the heart’s devotion 
With which I worship thine. 

[1824] 


TO —— 
PERCY BySSHE SHELLEY 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory; 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 5 
Are heaped for the belovéd’s bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 

[1824] 


TO —— 
PERCY BySSHE SHELLEY 


One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 
One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it: 
One hope is too like despair 5 
For prudence to smother, 
And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


I can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accept not 10 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not, — 
The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 15 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 
[1824] 


LINES: ‘WHEN THE LAMP IS 
SHATTERED’ 


PERCY BySSHE SHELLEY 


When the lamp is shattered, 
The light in the dust lies dead ; 

When the cloud is scattered, 
The rainbow’s glory is shed; 
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When the lute is broken, 5 
Sweet tones are remembered not; 

When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 


As music and splendor 
Survive not the lamp and the lute, 10 
The heart’s echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute: — 
No song but sad dirges, 
Like the wind through a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 15 
That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


When hearts have once mingled, 
Love first leaves the well-built nest ; 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possessed. 20 
O Love! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and your bier? 


Its passions will rock thee, 25 
As the storms rock the ravens on high; 
Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 30 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds come. 
(1824) 


ROSE AYLMER 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


[Rose Aylmer, daughter of Baron Aylmer, de- 
scended, as Landor maintained, from the ancient 
aristocracy of England, was one of Landor’s most 
cherished friends. She died in India in 1800, at the 
age of twenty. Landor immediately afterward 
composed the stanzas which some critics regard as 
forming the most perfect lyric of the nineteenth 
century. | 


Ah what avails the sceptered race, 
Ah what the form divine! 

What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 5 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 

(1806] 
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THE MAID’S LAMENT 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


I loved him not; and yet now he is gone 
I feel I am alone. 

I check’d him while he spoke; yet could he 

speak, 

Alas! I would not check. 

For reasons not to love him once I sought, 5 
And wearied all my thought 

To vex myself and him: I now would give 
My love, could he but live 

Who lately lived for me; and when he found 
’T was vain, in holy ground 10 

He hid his face amid the shades of death. 
I waste for him my breath 

Who wasted his for me; but mine returns, 
And this lorn bosom burns 

With stifling heat, heaving it up in sleep, 15 
And waking me to weep 

Tears that had melted his soft heart: for years 
Wept he as bitter tears. 

Merciful God! such was his latest prayer, 
These may she never share. 20 

Quieter is his breath, his breast more cold, 
Than daisies in the mold, 

Where children spell, athwart the churchyard 

gate, 

His name and life’s brief date. 

Pray for him, gentle souls, whoe’er you be, 
And oh! pray too for me. 26 

[1834] 


‘GIVE ALL TO LOVE’ 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Give all to love; 

Obey thy heart ; 

Friends, kindred, days, 

Estate, good-fame, 

Plans, credit, and the Muse, — 5 
Nothing refuse. 


*Tis a brave master; 

Let it have scope: 

Follow it utterly, 

Hope beyond hope: 10 
High and more high 

It dives into noon, 

With wing unspent, 

Untold intent ; 

But it is a god, 15 


OF LOVE 


Knows its own path 
And the outlets of the sky. 


It was never for the mean; 

It requireth courage stout. 

Souls above doubt, 20 
Valor unbending, 

It will reward, — 

They shall return 

More than they were, 

And ever ascending. 25 


Leave all for love; 

Yet, hear me, yet, 

One word more thy heart behoved, 

One pulse more of firm endeavor, — 
Keep thee today, 30 
Tomorrow, forever, 

Free as an Arab 

Of thy beloved. 


Cling with life to the maid; 

But when the surprise, 35 
First vague shadow of surmise 

Flits across her bosom young, 

Of a joy apart from thee, 

Free be she, fancy-free; 

Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 40 
Nor the palest rose she flung 

From her summer diadem. 


Though thou loved her as thyself, 

As a self of purer clay, 

Though her parting dims the day, 45 
Stealing grace from all alive; 

Heartily know, 

When half-gods go, 

The gods arrive. 

[1847] 


TO HELEN 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


[The Helen of the poem was Mrs. Helen Stan- 
nard of Richmond, Virginia, the mother of one 
of Poe’s boyhood friends. The lines give the feel- 
ing, however, that Poe had also in mind Helen of 
Troy. ] 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Niczean ! barks of yore, 


1 Nicxan, probably used, through a slip of Poe’s mem- 
ory, for ‘‘ Pheacian.” 
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That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 5 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs, have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 16 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 

How statue-like I see thee stand, 

The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche,! from the regions which 

Are Holy Land! 15 
[1831] 


“ASK ME NO MORE’ 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
From ‘‘The Princess”’ 


[A song from the long narrative poem The 
Princess. It apparently is sung by the Princess 
Ida herself, who has renounced the world of love 
and of men and who lives apart with her maidens 
in her own palace. By the fortunes of war, how- 
ever, the hero is placed in her power, wounded, 
and the song expresses what she then feels. ] 


Ask me no more: 
sea ; 
The cloud may stoop from heaven and take 
the shape, 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape; 
But O too fond, when have I answer’d thee? 
Ask me no more. 5 


the moon may draw the 


Ask me no more: what answer should I give? 
I love not hollow cheek or faded eye: 
Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die! 
Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live; 
Ask me no more. 10 


Ask meno more: thy fate and mine are seal’d ; 
I strove against the stream and all in vain; 
Let the great river take me to the main. 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield; 

Ask me no more. 15 

[1850] 


1 Psyche, the Greek word for “ spirit.” 
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‘l HAVE LED HER HOME’ 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
From ‘*‘Maud”’ 


[The poem is a monodrama. The scene is the 
south of England. The lover, subject to melan- 
choly, which afterward becomes insanity, is here 
in his garden. It is the night following the day 
in which he and Maud have plighted troth.] 


I have led her home, my love, my only friend. 
There is none like her, none. 

And never yet so warmly ran my blood 

And sweetly, on and on, 

Calming itself to the long-wish’d-for end, 5 
Full to the banks, close on the promised good. 


None like her, none. 

Just now the dry-tongued laurels’ pattering 
talk 

Seem’d her light foot along the garden walk, 

And shook my heart to think she comes once 
more. 10 

But even then I heard her close the door ; 

The gates of heaven are closed, and she is 
gone. 


There is none like her, none, 
Nor will be when our summers have deceased. 


O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 15 
In the long breeze that streams to thy deli- 
cious East, 


Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, tho’ thy limbs have here in- 
creased, 

Upon a pastoral slope as fair, 

And looking to the South and fed 20 

With honey’d rain and delicate air, 

And haunted by the starry head 

Of her whose gentle will has changed my fate, 

And made my life a perfumed altar-flame ; 

And over whom thy darkness must have 
spread 25 

With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 

Forefathers of the thornless garden, there 

Shadowing the snow-limb’d Eve from whom 
she came? 


Here will I lie, while these long branches 
sway, 

And you fair stars that crown a happy day 30 

Go in and out as if at merry play, 
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Who am no more so all forlorn 

As when it seem’d far better to be born 

To labor and the mattock-harden’d hand 

Than nursed at ease and brought to under- 
stand 35 

A sad astrology, the boundless plan 

That makes you tyrants in your iron skies, 

Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 

Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 

His nothingness into man. 40 


But now shine on, and what care I, 

Who in this stormy gulf have found a pearl 

The countercharm of space and hollow sky, 

And do accept my madness, and would die 

To save from some slight shame one simple 
girl? — 45 


Would die, for sullen-seeming Death may give 
More life to Love than is or ever was 

In our low world, where yet ’tis sweet to live. 
Let no one ask me how it came to pass; 

It seems that I am happy, that to me 50 
A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 

A purer sapphire melts into the sea. 


Not die, but live a life of truest breath, 
And teach true life to fight with mortal 


wrongs. 
O, why should Love, like men in drinking- 
songs, 55 


Spice his fair banquet with the dust of death? 

Make answer, Maud my bliss, 

Maud made my Maud by that long loving kiss, 

Life of my life, wilt thou not answer this? 

“The dusky strand of Death inwoven here 60 

With dear Love’s tie, makes Love himself 
more dear.’ 


Is that enchanted moan only the swell 

Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay? 

And hark the clock within, the silver knell 

Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal 
white, 65 

And died to live, long as my pulses play; 

But now by this my love has closed her sight, 

And given false death her hand, and stolen 
away 

To dreamful wastes where footless fancies 
dwell 


Among the fragments of the golden day. 70 


OF LOVE 


May nothing there her maiden grace affright! 

Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 

My bride to be, my evermore delight, 

My own heart’s heart, my ownest own, fare- 
well; 

It is but for a little space I go. 15 

And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 

Beat to the noiseless music of the night! 

Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 

Of your soft splendors that you look so bright? 

I have climb’d nearer out of lonely hell. 80 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below, 

Beat with my heart more blest than heart can 
tell, 

Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 

That seems to draw — but it shall not be so; 

Let all be well, be well. 85 

[1855] 


“COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD’ 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
From ‘‘Maud”’ 


[The lover is standing in Maud’s garden await- 
ing the breaking up of a gay party and her meeting 
with him afterward. The rivulet runs from the 
Hall garden down to the lover’s woodland plot 
where Maud had plighted her troth to him.] 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 6 


For a breeze of morning moyes, 

And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 

On a bed of daffodil sky, 10 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 

To faint in his light, and to die. 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 16 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


I said to the lily, ‘There is but one, 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 20 
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When will the dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.’ 

Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 25 
The last wheel echoes away. 


I said to the rose, ‘The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 
O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? 30 
But: mine, but mine,’ so I sware to the rose, 
“For ever and ever, mine.’ 


And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the Hall; 
And long by the garden lake I stood, 35 
For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on to the 
wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


From the meadow your walks have left so 
sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 40 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


The slender acacia would not shake 45 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 50 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 55 
Queen lily and rose in one; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate. 60 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 

She is coming, my life, my fate. 

The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near’ ; 
And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late’ ; 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear’ ; 65 

And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ 
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She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 70 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead, 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 
[1855] 


MEETING AT NIGHT 
ROBERT BROWNING 
I 


The gray sea and the long black land; 

And the yellow half-moon large and low; 
And the startled little waves that leap 

In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 5 
And quench its speed i’ the slushy sand. 


II 


Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach; 
Three fields to cross till a farm appears; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match, 10 
And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each! 
[1845] 


PARTING AT MORNING 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim: 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 

And the need of a world of men for me. 
{1845] 


TWO IN THE CAMPAGNA 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[The Campagna is the plain, now mostly unin- 
habited, surrounding Rome. Along the highways 
are tombs, and ruins of villas are here and there 
just discernible. ] 


I wonder do you feel today 
As I have felt since, hand in hand, 
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We sat down on the grass, to stray 
In spirit better through the land, 
This morn of Rome and May? 5 


For me, I touched a thought, I know, 
Has tantalized me many times, 

(Like turns of thread the spiders throw 
Mocking across our path) for rimes 

To catch at and let go. 10 


Help me to hold it! First it left 
The yellowing fennel, run to seed 

There, branching from the brickwork’s cleft, 
Some old tomb’s ruin: yonder weed 

Took up the floating weft, 15 


Where one small orange cup amassed 
Five beetles, — blind and green they grope 
Among the honey-meal: and last, 
Everywhere on the grassy slope 
I traced it. Hold it fast! 20 


The champaign with its endless fleece 
Of feathery grasses everywhere! 
Silence and passion, joy and peace, 
An everlasting wash of air — 
Rome’s ghost since her decease. 25 


Such life here, through such lengths of hours, 
Such miracles performed in play, 

Such primal naked forms of flowers, 
Such letting nature have her way 

While heaven looks from its towers! 30 


How say you? Let us, O my dove, 
Let us be unashamed of soul, 
As earth lies bare to heaven above! 
How is it under our control 
To love or not to love? 35 


I would that you were all to me, 
You that are just so much, no more. 
Nor yours nor mine, nor slave nor free! 
Where does the fault lie? What the core 
O’ the wound, since wound must be? 40 


I would I could adopt your will, 

See with your eyes, and set my heart 
Beating by yours, and drink my fill 

At your soul’s springs, — your part my part 
In life, for good and ill. 45 


OF LOVE 


No, I yearn upward, touch you close, 
Then stand away. I kiss your cheek, 
Catch your soul’s warmth, — I pluck the rose 
And love it more than tongue can speak — 
Then the good minute goes. 50 


Already how am I so far 
Out of that minute? Must I go 
Still like the thistle-ball, no bar, 
Onward, whenever light winds blow, 
Fixed by no friendly star? 


on 
ou 


Just when I seemed about to learn! 
Where is the thread now? Off again! 
*The old trick! Oniy I discern — 
Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 60 
[1855] 


ONE WORD MORE 
To BB. B- 
London, September, 1855 


ROBERT BROWNING 


[The poem closes Browning’s volume Men and 
Women, a collection of poems containing many 
characterizations. Browning is here speaking him- 
self, and is addressing his wife. ] 


I 


There they are, my fifty men and women 
Naming me the fifty poems finished! 

Take them, Love, the book and me together: 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 


II 


Rafael made a century ! of sonnets, 5 
Made and wrote them in a certain volume 
Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil 

Else he only used to draw Madonnas: 

These, the world might view — but one, the 


volume. 
Who that one,2 you ask? Your heart in- 
structs you. 10 


Did she live and love it all her life-time? 

Did she drop, his lady of the sonnets, 

Die, and let it drop beside her pillow 

Where it lay in place of Rafael’s glory, 
1century, a hundred; the statement is not historical. 


2 that one, Margherita, whose face is found in several of 
Raphael’s pictures. 
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Rafael’s cheek so duteous and so loving, 15 
Cheek, the world was wont to hail a painter’s, 
Rafael’s cheek, her love had turned a poet’s? 


III 


You and I would rather read that volume, 
(Taken to his beating bosom by it) 

Lean and list the bosom-beats of Rafael, 20 
Would we not? than wonder at Madonnas — 
Her, San Sisto names, and Her, Foligno, 
Her, that visits Florence in a vision,! 

Her, that’s left with lilies in the Louvre 2 — 
Seen by us and all the world in circle. 25 


LY. 


You and I will never read that volume. 

Guido Reni,’ like his own eye’s apple, 

Guarded long the treasure-book and loved it. 

Guido Reni dying, all Bologna 

Cried, and the world cried too, ‘Ours, the 
treasure!’ 30 

Suddenly, as rare things will, it vanished. 


Vv 


Dante ‘4 once prepared to paint an angel: 
Whom to please? You whisper ‘Beatrice.’ > 
While he mused and traced it and retraced it, 
(Peradventure with a pen corroded 35 
Still by drops of that hot ink he dipped for, 
When, his left-hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked,® 
Back he held the brow and pricked its stigma, 
Bit into the live man’s flesh for parchment, 
Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle, 
Let the wretch go festering through Flor- 
ence) —— 41 
Dante, who loved well because he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving, 
Dante standing, studying his angel, — 


1 San Sisto . . . vision, the ‘‘Sistine Madonna,” at Dres- 
den; the ‘‘Madonna di Foligno,” in the Vatican; the 
‘© Madonna del Granduca,’’ in the Pitti Palace at Florence, 
which represents the Virgin, so it is said, as appearing to 
avotary ina vision. *%Her... Louvre. Browning prob- 
ably had in mind “La Belle Jardiniére.” 3 Guido Reni, 
a famous painter of Bologna, 1575-1642. The statement 
concerning the book may not be historical. 4 Dante, 
Dante Alighieri, 1265-1321, author of the Divina Com- 
media.  ° Beatrice (ba-i-tré’cha), Beatrice Portinari, the 
Italian lady celebrated by Dante in the Divina Commedia. 
6 left-hand... wicked. Dante met in Hell the traitor Bocca 
dagli Abbati, who would not tell his name until Dante had 
seized him by the hair (Inferno, XX XII). It was another 
traitor, Friar Albergo (Inferno, XX XIII), whom Dante 
represents as in Hell although he was still living. 
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In there broke the folk of his Inferno. 45 
Says he — ‘Certain people of importance’ 
(Such he gave his daily dreadful line to) 
‘Entered and would seize, forsooth, the poet.’ 
Says the poet — ‘Then I stopped my paint- 
ing.’ 1 
VI 


You and I would rather see that angel, 50 
Painted by the tenderness of Dante, 
Would we not? — than read a fresh Inferno. 


VII 


You and I will never see that picture. 

While he mused on love and Beatrice, 

While he softened o’er his outlined angel, 55 
In they broke, those ‘people of importance’: 
We and Bice 2 bear the loss forever. 


VIII 


What of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante’s picture? 

This: no artist lives and loves, that longs not 

Once, and only once, and for one only, 60 

(Ah, the prize!) to find his love a language 

Fit and fair and simple and sufficient — 

Using nature that’s an art to others, 

Not, this one time, art that’s turned his 
nature. 

Aye, of all the artists living, loving, 65 

None but would forego his proper dowry, — 

Does he paint? he fain would write a poem, — 

Does he write? he fain would paint a picture, 

Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, 

Once, and only once, and fer one only, 70 

So to be the man and leave the artist, 

Gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow. 


Ix 
Wherefore? Heaven’s gift takes earth’s abate- 
ment! 
He who smites the rock and spreads the 
water,’ 
Bidding drink and live a crowd beneath him, 
Even he, the minute makes immortal, 76 


Proves, perchance, but mortal in the minute, 
Desecrates, belike, the deed in doing. 

While he smites, how ean he but remember, 
So he smote before, in such a peril, 80 


1 Certain... painting. The incident is told in La Vita 
Nuova, XXXIV. It does not seem that the visitors were 
otherwise than friendly. 2 Bice (bé-ché), that is, 
Beatrice. 8’ He... water, Moses. See Exodus xvii. 
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When they stood and mocked — ‘Shall smit- 
ing help us?’ ; 
When they drank and sneered — ‘A stroke is 


easy!’ 

When they wiped their mouths and went their 
journey, 

Throwing him for thanks — ‘But drought was 
pleasant.’ 

Thus old memories mar the actual triumph; 

Thus the doing savors of disrelish ; 86 


Thus achievement lacks a gracious somewhat ; 

O’er-importuned brows becloud the mandate, 

Carelessness or consciousness — the gesture. 

For he bears an ancient wrong about him, 90 

Sees and knows again those phalanxed faces, , 

Hears, yet one time more, the ’customed 
prelude — 

“How shouldst thou, of all men, smite, and 
save us?’ 

Guesses what is like to prove the sequel — 

‘Egypt’s flesh-pots — nay, the drought was 
better.’ 1 95 


x 


Oh, the crowd must have emphatic warrant! 

Theirs, the Sinai-forehead’s cloven brilliance, 
Right-arm’s rod-sweep, tongue’s imperial fiat. 
Never dares the man put off the prophet. 


XI 

Did he love one face from out the thousands, 
(Were she Jethro’s daughter,? white and 

witely, 101 
Were she but the Ethiopian bondslave,?) 
He would envy yon dumb patient camel, 
Keeping a reserve of scanty water 
Meant to save his own life in the desert; 105 
Ready in the desert to deliver 
(Kneeling down to let his breast be opened) 
Hoard and life together for his mistress. 


XII 


T shall never, in the years remaining, 109 
Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 
Make you music that should all-express me; 
So it seems: I stand on my attainment. 

This of verse alone, one life allows me; 


1 Hoypt’s . .. better. The Israelites, just free from 
Egyptian slavery, complained at the hardships of desert 
travel. See Exodus xvi, 3. 2 Jethro’s daughter, the wife 
of Moses. 3 bondslave. See Numbers xii, 1. 
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Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 

Other heights in other lives, God willing: 115 

All the gifts from all the heights, your own, 
Love! 


XIII 


Yet a semblance of resource avails us — 

Shade so finely touched, love’s sense must 
seize it. 

Take these lines, look lovingly and nearly, 

Lines I write the first time and the last time. 

He who works in fresco, steals a hair-brush, 121 

Curbs the liberal hand, subservient proudly, 

Cramps his spirit, crowds its all in little, 

Makes a strange art of an art familiar, 

Fills his lady’s missal-marge with flowerets. 

He who blows thro’ bronze, may breathe thro’ 
silver, 126 

Fitly serenade a slumbrous princess. 

He who writes, may write for once as I do. 


XIV 


Love, you saw me gather men and women, 

Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy, 130 

Enter each and all, and use their service, 

Speak from every mouth, —the speech, a 
poem. 

Hardly shall I tell my joys and sorrows, 

Hopes and fears, belief and disbelieving: 

I am mine and yours — the rest be all men’s, 

Karshish, Cleon, Norbert and the fifty. 136 

Let me speak this once in my true person, 

Not as Lippo, Roland or Andrea,! 

Though the fruit of speech be just this 
sentence: 

Pray you, look on these my men and women, 

Take and keep my fifty poems finished; 141 

Where my heart lies, let my brain lie also! 

Poor the speech; be how I speak, for all 


things. 
. xy 
Not but that you know me! Lo, the moon’s 
self! 


Here in London, yonder late in Florence, 145 
Still we find her face, the thrice-transfigured. 
Curving on a sky imbrued with color, 
Drifted over Fiesole 2 by twilight, 

Came she, our new crescent of a hair’s-breadth. 


1 Karshish . . . Andrea, all characters in Browning’s 
poems. 2 Fiesole, a hill town near Florence. 
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Full she flared it, lamping Samminiato,! 150 
Rounder ’twixt the cypresses and rounder, 
Perfect till the nightingales applauded. 

Now, a piece of her old self, impoverished, 
Hard to greet, she traverses the house roofs, 
Hurries with unhandsome thrift of silver, 155 
Goes dispiritedly, glad to finish. 


XVI 


What, there’s nothing in the moon note- 
worthy ? 

Nay: for if that moon could love a mortal, 

Use, to charm him (so to fit a fancy), 

All her magic (’tis the old sweet mythos), 160 

She would turn a new side to her mortal,? 

Side unseen of herdsman, huntsman, steers- 
man — 

Blank to Zoroaster * on his terrace, 

Blind to Galileo‘ on his turret, 

Dumb to Homer, dumb to Keats — him, 


even! 165 
Think, the wonder of the moonstruck mor- 
tal — 


When she turns round, comes again in heaven, 

Opens out anew for worse or better! 

Proves she like some portent of an iceberg 

Swimming full upon the ship it founders, 170 

Hungry with huge teeth of splintered crystals? 

Proves she as the paved work of a sapphire 

Seen by Moses when he climbed the moun- 
tain? > 

Moses, Aaron, Nadab and Abihu 

Climbed and saw the very God, the Highest, 

Stand upon the paved work of a sapphire. 176 

Like the bodied heaven in his clearness 

Shone the stone, the sapphire of that paved 
work, 

When they ate and drank and saw God also! 


XVII 


What were seen? None knows, none ever 
shall know. 180 

Only this is sure — the sight were other, 

Not the moon’s same side, born late in Flor- 
ence, 


1 Samminiato, San Miniato, a church that looks down 
upon Florence. 2moon... mortal. Keats has told the 
story in Endymion — the love of the moon goddess for 
a mortal. 3 Zoroaster, founder of the Indo-Iranian 
national religion, perhaps 1000 B.c. 4 Galileo, an Italian 
astronomer and physicist, who studied the moon through 
the telescope of his invention. 5 Seen... mountain. See 
Exodus xxiv, 9. 
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Dying now impoverished here in London.° 
God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world 
with, 185 
One to show a woman when he loves her! 


XVIII 


This I say of me, but think of you, Love! 
This to you — yourself my moon of poets! 
Ah, but that’s the world’s side, there’s the 


wonder, 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they 
know you! 190 
There, in turn I stand with them and praise 
you — 


Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 

But the best is when I glide from out them, 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel 195 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 


XIX 


Oh, their Rafael of the dear Madonnas, 

Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 199 
Wrote one song — and in my brain I sing it, 
Drew one angel — borne, see, on my bosom! 
[1855] 


SONG: MY STAR 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[Mrs. Browning was the subject of the poem.] 


All that I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 5 
Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red and the blue! 
Then it stops like a bird: like a flower, hangs 
furled : 10 
They must solace themselves with the Sat- 
urn above it. 
What matter to me if their star is a world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; therefore 
I love it. 
(1855) 
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SUMMUM BONUM 
ROBERT BROWNING 


All the breath and the bloom of the year in 
the bag of one bee: 

All the wonder and wealth of the mine in 
the heart of one gem: 

In the core of one pearl all the shade and the 
shine of the sea: 

Breath and bloom, shade and shine, — 
wonder, wealth, and — how far above 
them — 

Truth, that’s brighter than gem, 5 
Trust, that’s purer than pearl, — 
Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe 
— all were for me 
In the kiss of one girl. 
[1889] 


ISOLATION 
TO MARGUERITE 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


We were apart; yet, day by day, 

I bade my heart more constant be. 

I bade it keep the world away, 

And grow a home for only thee; 

Nor feared but thy love likewise grew, 5 
Like mine, each day, more tried, more true. 


The fault was grave! I might have known, 
What far too suvon, alas! I learned — 
The heart can bind itself alone, 


And faith may oft be unreturned. 10 
Self-swayed our feelings ebb and swell — 
Thou lov’st no more; — Farewell! Farewell! 


Farewell! — and thou, thou lonely heart, 
Which never yet without remorse 

Even for a moment didst depart 15 
From thy remote and sphered course 

To haunt the place where passions reign — 
Back to thy solitude again! 


Back! with the conscious thrill of shame 
Which Luna felt, that summer-night, 20 
Flash through her pure immortal frame, 
When she forsook the starry height 

To hang over Endymion’s sleep 

Upon the pine-grown Latmian steep. 
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Yet she, chaste queen, had never proved 25 
How vain a thing is mortal love, 

Wandering in Heaven, far removed. 

But thou hast long had place to prove 

This truth — to prove, and make thine own: 
“Thou hast been, shalt be, art, alone.’ 30 


Or, if not quite alone, yet they 

Which touch thee are unmating things — 
Ocean and clouds and night and day; 

Lorn autumns and triumphant springs; 

And life, and others’ joy and pain, 35 
And love, if love, of happier men. 


Of happier men — for they, at least, 

Have dreamed two human hearts might blend 
In one, and were through faith released 
From isolation without end 40 
Prolonged; nor knew, although not less 
Alone than thou, their loneliness. 


Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 45 
We mortal millions live alone. 

The islands feel the enclasping flow, 

And then their endless bounds they know. 


But when the moon their hollows lights, 

And they are swept by balms of spring, 50 
And in their glens, on starry nights, 

The nightingales divinely sing; 

And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 

Across the sounds and channels pour — 


Oh! then a longing like despair 55 
Is to their farthest caverns sent ; 

For surely once, they feel, we were 

Parts of a single continent! 

Now round us spreads the watery plain — 
Oh might our marges meet again! 60 


Who ordered, that their longing’s fire 

Should be, as soon as kindled, cooled? 

Who renders vain their deep desire? — 

A God, a God their severance ruled! 

And bade betwixt their shores to be 65 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea. 


[1852] 
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DEPARTURE 


COVENTRY PATMORE 


It was not like your great and gracious 

ways! 

Do you, that have naught other to lament, 

Never, my Love, repent 

Of how, that July afternoon, 

You went, 5 

With sudden, unintelligible phrase, 

And frightened eye, 

Upon your journey of so many days 

Without a single kiss, or a good-by? 

I knew, indeed, that you were parting soon; 

And so we sate, within the low sun’s rays, 11 

You whispering to me, for your voice was 
weak, 

Your harrowing praise. 

Well, it was well 

To hear you such things speak, 15 

And I could tell 

What made your eyes a growing gloom of 
love, 

As a warm South-wind sombers a March 
grove. 


And it was like your great and gracious ways 

To turn your talk on daily things, my Dear, 

Lifting the luminous, pathetic lash 21 

To let the laughter flash, 

Whilst 1 drew near, 

Because you spoke so low that I could scarcely 
hear. 

But all at once to leave me at the last, 25 

More at the wonder than the loss aghast, 

With huddled, unintelligible phrase, 

And frightened eye, 

And go your journey of all days 


With not one kiss, or a good-by, 30 
And the only loveless look the look with which 
you passed : 


’Twas all unlike your great and gracious ways. 
{1877] 


A MATCH 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


If love were what the rose is, 

And I were like the leaf, 
Our lives would grow together 
In sad or singing weather, 
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Blown fields or flowerful closes,! 
Green pleasure or gray grief ; 

If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf. 


If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet rain at noon; 
If I were what the words are 
And love were like the tune. 


If you were life, my darling, 
And I your love were death, 
We’d shine and snow together 


Ere March made sweet the weather 


With daffodil and starling 
And hours of fruitful breath ; 
If you were life, my darling, 
And I your love were death. 


If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy, 

We'd play for lives and seasons 

With loving looks and treasons 

And tears of night and morrow 
And laughs of maid and boy; 

If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy. 


If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May, 
We'd throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with flowers, 
Till day like night were shady 
And night were bright like day; 
If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May. 


If you were queen of pleasure, 

And I were king of pain, 
We'd hunt down love together, 
Pluck out his flying-feather, 
And teach his feet a measure, 

And find his mouth a rein; 
If you were queen of pleasure, 

And I were king of pain. 
[1866] 


1 closes, walled-in gardens. 
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‘WE HAVE SEEN THEE, O LOVE’ 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
From ‘Atalanta in Calydon”’ 


We have seen thee, O Love, thou art fair; 
thou art goodly, O Love; 

Thy wings make light in the air as the wings 
of a dove. 

Thy feet are as winds that divide the stream 
of the sea; 

Earth is thy covering to hide thee, the gar- 
ment of thee. 

Thou art swift and subtle and blind as a flame 
of fire; 5 

Before thee the laughter, behind thee the tears 
of desire; 

And twain go forth beside thee, a man with a 
maid; 

Her eyes are the eyes of a bride whom delight 
makes afraid; 

As the breath in the buds that stir is her 
bridal breath: 

But Fate is the name of her; and his name 
is Death. 10 

[1865] 


FrRoM MODERN LOVE 
GEORGE MEREDITH 
IV 
‘ALL OTHER JOYS OF LIFE’! 


All other joys of life he strove to warm, 

And magnify, and catch them to his lip: 

But they had suffer’d shipwreck with the ship, 
And gaz’d upon him sallow from the storm. 
Or if Delusion came, ’twas but to show 5 
The coming minute mock the one that went. 
Cold as a mountain in its star-pitch’d tent 
Stood high Philosophy, less friend than foe; 
Whom self-caged Passion, from its prison-bars, 
Is always watching with a wondering hate. 10 
Not till the fire is dying in the grate, 

Look we for any kinship with the stars. 

Oh, wisdom never comes when it is gold, 
And the great price we pay for it full worth: 
We have it only when we are half earth: 15 
Little avails that coinage to the old! 

[1862] 


1 By the courtesy of Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
New York, and Messrs. Constable and Co., Ltd., London. 
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XVI 
“IN OUR OLD SHIPWRECKED DAYS THERE 
WAS AN HOUR’! 


In our old shipwrecked days there was an 
hour 
When in the firelight steadily aglow, 
Joined slackly, we beheld the red chasm grow 
Among the clicking coals. Our library-bower 
That eve was left to us: and hushed we sat 
As lovers to whom Time is whispering. 6 
From sudden-opened doors we heard them 
sing: 
The nodding elders mixed good wine with 
chat. 
Well knew we that Life’s greatest treasure lay 
With us, and of it was our talk. ‘Ah, yes! 10 
Love dies!’ I said: I never thought it less. 
She yearned to me that sentence to unsay. 
Then when the fire domed blackening, I found 
Her cheek was salt against my kiss, and swift 
Up the sharp scale of sobs her breast did 
lift : — 15 
Now am [ haunted by that taste! that sound! 
[1862] 


XVII 
‘AT DINNER, SHE IS HOSTESS, I AM HOST’! 


At dinner, she is hostess, I am host. 

Went the feast ever cheerfuller? She keeps 

The Topic over intellectual deeps 

In buoyancy afloat. They see no ghost. 

With sparkling surface-eyes we ply the ball: 5 

It is in truth a most contagious game: 

HIDING THE SKELETON, shall be its name, 

Such play as this, the devils might appall! 

But here’s the greater wonder; in that we, 

Enamored of an acting naught can tire, 10 

Each other, like true hypocrites, admire; 

Warm-lighted looks, Love’s ephemeride,? 

Shoot gayly o’er the dishes and the wine. 

We waken envy of our happy lot. 

Fast, sweet, and golden, shows the marriage- 
knot. 15 

Dear guests, you now have seen Love’s corpse- 
light shine! 

[1862] 


1 By the courtesy of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, and Messrs. Constable and Co., Ltd., London. 

2 ephemeridz, literally, insects living for a day, or for 
a very brief time. 
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RHONA’S FIRST KISS! 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 
From ‘‘ The Coming of Love”’ 


If only in dreams may Man be fully blest, 
Is heaven a dream? Isshe I claspt a dream? 
Or stood she here even now where dew- 
drops gleam 
And miles of furze shine yellow down the West? 
I seem to clasp her still — still on my breast 
Her bosom beats: I see the bright eyes 


beam. 6 

I think she kiss’d these lips, for now they 
seem 

Scarce mine: so hallow’d of the lips they 


press’d. 
Yon thicket’s breath — can that be eglantine? 
Those birds — can they be Morning’s chor- 


isters? 10 
Can this be Earth? Can these be banks of 
furze? 


Like burning bushes fired of God they shine! 
I seem to know them, though this body of mine 

Passed into spirit at the touch of hers! 
[1879] 


SONG 
ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY 


I made another garden, yea, 
For my new love: 

I left the dead rose where it lay, 
And set the new above. 

Why did my summer not begin? 5 
Why did my heart not haste? 

My old love came and walked therein, 
And laid the garden waste. 


She entered with her weary smile, 
Just as of old; 10 
She looked around a little while, 
And shivered at the cold. 
Her passing touch was death to all, 
Her passing look a blight; 
She made the white rose-petals fall, 15 
And turned the red rose white. 


Her pale robe, clinging to the grass, 
Seemed like a snake 

That bit the grass and ground, alas! 
And a sad trail did make. 20 


1 Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
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She went up slowly to the gate; 
And there, just as of yore, 
She turned back at the last to wait, 
And say farewell once more. 
[1874] 
SONG 


ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY 


Has summer come without the rose, 
Or left the bird behind? 
Is the blue changed above thee, 
O world! or am I blind? 
Will you change every flower that grows, 
Or only change this spot, 6 
Where she who said, I love thee, 
Now says, I love thee not? 


The skies seemed true above thee, 
The rose true on the tree; 10 

The bird seemed true the summer through, 
But all proved false to me. 

World! is there one good thing in you, 
Life, love, or death — or what? 

Since lips that sang, I love thee, 15 
Have said, I love thee not? 


I think the sun’s kiss will scarce fall 
Into one flower’s gold cup; 
I think the bird will miss me, 
And give the summer up. 20 
O sweet place! desolate in tall 
Wild grass, have you forgot 
How her lips loved to kiss me, 
Now that they kiss me not? 


Be false or fair above me, 25 
Come back with any face, 
Summer! — do I care what you do? 
You cannot change one place — 
The grass, the leaves, the earth, the dew, 
The grave I make the spot — 30 
Here, where she used to love me, 
Here, where she loves me not. 
{1874] 


‘ALTER? WHEN THE HILLS DO’! 
Emity DICKINSON 


Alter? When the hills do. 
Falter? When the sun 
Question if his glory 

Be the perfect one. 


1 Copyright, Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 
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Surfeit? When the daffodil 5 
Doth of the dew: 

Even as herself, O friend! 

I will of you! 

[1890] 


BEFORE HER PORTRAIT IN YOUTH 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 


[The portrait was that of Mrs. Alice Meynell, 
the English poet, who greatly befriended Thomp- 
son. ] 


As lovers, banished from their lady’s face 
And hopeless of her grace, 
Fashion a ghostly sweetness in its place, 
Fondly adore 
Some stealth-won cast attire she wore, 5 
A kerchief or a glove: 
And at the lover’s beck 
Into the glove there fleets the hand, 
Or at impetuous command 
Up from the kerchief floats the virgin neck: 10 
So I, in very lowlihead of love, — 
Too shyly reverencing 
To let one thought’s light footfall smooth 
Tread near the living, consecrated thing, — 
Treasure me thy cast youth. 15 
This outworn vesture, tenantless of thee, 
t Hath yet my knee, 
For that, with show and semblance fair 
Of the past Her 
Who once the beautiful, discarded raiment 
bare, 20 
It cheateth me. 
As gale to gale drifts breath 
Of blossoms’ death, 
So dropping down the years from hour to hour 
This dead youth’s scent is wafted me to- 
day: 25 
I sit, and from the fragrance dream the flower. 
So, then, she looked (I say) ; 
And so her front sunk down 
Heavy beneath the poet’s iron crown: 
On her mouth museful sweet — 30 
(Even as the twin lips meet) 
Did thought and sadness greet: 
Sighs 
In those mournful eyes 
So put on visibilities ; 35 
As viewless ether turns, in deep on deep, to 
dyes. 
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Thus, long ago, 
She kept her meditative paces slow 
Through maiden meads, with wavéd shadow 
and gleam 39 
Of locks half-lifted on the winds of dream, 
Till love up-caught her to his chariot’s glow. 
Yet, voluntary, happier Proserpine!! 
This drooping flower of youth thou let- 
test fall 
I, faring in the cockshut-light, astray, 
Find on my ’lated way, 45 
And stoop, and gather for memorial, 
And lay it on my bosom, and make it mine. 
To this, the all of love the stars allow me, 
I dedicate and vow me. 
IT reach back through the days 50 
A trothed hand to the dead the last trump 
shall not raise. 
The water-wraith that cries 
From those eternal sorrows of thy pictured 


eyes 
Entwines and draws me down their soundless 
intricacies! 
[1893] 
RENOUNCEMENT 


ALICE MEYNELL 


I must not think of thee; 
strong, 

I shun the love that lurks in all delight — 

The love of thee — and in the blue Heaven’s 
height, 

And in the dearest passage of a song. 

Oh, just beyond the sweetest thoughts that 


and, tired yet 


throng 5 
This breast, the thought of thee waits, hidden 
yet bright ; 


But it must never, never come in sight; 

I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 

But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 

When night gives pause to the long watch I 
keep, 10 

And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 

Must doff my will as raiment laid away, — 

With the first dream that comes with the first 
sleep 

T run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart. 

{1893] 


1 Proserpine, daughter of Ceres; snatched from earth by 
Pluto, to become his queen in the lower regions. 
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‘AWAKE, MY HEART, TO BE LOVED’ 
ROBERT BRIDGES 


Awake, my heart, to be loved, awake, awake! 

The darkness silvers away, the morn doth 
break, 

It leaps in the sky: unrisen lusters slake 

The o’ertaken moon. Awake, O heart, awake! 


She too that loveth awaketh and hopes for 
thee ; 5 

Her eyes already have sped the shades that 
flee, . 

Already they watch the path thy feet shall 
take: 

Awake, O heart, to be loved, awake, awake! 


And if thou tarry from her, —if this could 
be, — 

She cometh herself, O heart, to be loved, to 
thee; 10 

For thee would unashaméd herself forsake: 

Awake to be loved, my heart, awake, awake! 


Awake, the land is scattered with light, and 
see, 

Uncanopied sleep is flying from field and tree: 

And blossoming boughs of April in laughter 
shake; 15 

Awake, O heart, to be loved, awake, awake! 


Lo all things wake and tarry and look for thee: 
She looketh and saith, ‘O sun, now bring him 


to me. 

Come more adored, O adored, for his com- 
ing’s sake, 

And awake my heart to be loved: awake, 
awake!’ 20 

[1890] 


‘O, INEXPRESSIBLE AS SWEET’ 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 


O, inexpressible as sweet, 
Love takes my voice away ; 

I cannot tell thee when we meet 
What most I long to say. 


But hadst thou hearing in thy heart 5 
To know what beats in mine, 

Then shouldst thou walk, where’er thou art, 
In melodies divine. 
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So warbling birds lift higher notes 
Than to our ears belong; 10 
The music fills their throbbing throats, 
But silence steals the song. 
[1890] 


PASSING 
MARGARET L. WOODS 


With thoughts too lovely to be true, 

With thousand, thousand dreams I strew 

The path that you must come. And you 
Will find but dew. 


I set an image in the grass, 5 
A shape to smile on you, Alas! 
It is a shadow in the glass, 

And so will pass. 


I break my heart here, love, to dower 
With al! its inmost sweet your bower. 10 
What scent will greet you in an hour? 


The gorse in flower. 
[1908] 


THE LAMP}! 
SARA TEASDALE 


If I can bear your love like a lamp before me, 
When I go down the long steep Road of 
Darkness, 
I shall not fear the everlasting shadows, 
Nor cry in terror. 


If I can find out God, then I shall find Him,’ 


If none can find Him, then I shall sleep 


soundly, 6 
Knowing how well on earth your love sufficed 
me, 
A lamp in darkness. 


[1916] 


1 From Love Songs, by Sara Teasdale Filsinger. Copy- 
right, 1917, by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted by 
permission, 
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‘I WOULD LIVE IN YOUR LOVE’! 
SARA TEASDALE 


I would live in your love as the sea-grasses 
live in the sea, 

Borne up by each wave as it passes, drawn 
down by each wave that recedes ; 

I would empty my soul of the dreams that 
have gathered in me, 

I would beat with your heart as it beats, I 
would follow your soul as it leads. 

(1917] 


THE RAINBOW AND THE FLAME 
ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


My world was rainbow-colored 
Until you passed the door 

And bared to my dazzled vision 
The flame with the blinding core. 


Your going left the gay world 5 
Deflowered, drab and tame. 

Oh, bring me back the rainbow, — 
Or bring me back the flame! 

[1926] 


*‘O WORLD, BE NOBLER’ 2 
LAURENCE BINYON 


O World, be nobler, for her sake! 

If she but knew thee what thou art, 
What wrongs are borne, what deeds are done 
In thee, beneath thy daily sun, 

Know’st thou not that her tender heart 5 
For pain and very shame would break? 
O World, be nobler, for her sake! 
[1902] 

1From Love Songs, by Sara Teasdale Filsinger. Copy- 
right, 1917, by The Maemillan Company. Reprinted by 


permission. 2 Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & 
Company, Ine. 
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Among the few emotions that sooner or later shake us all to the depths of our affec- 
tions are those that follow in the wake of death. These feelings are associated with 
our philosophy, our religion, and with the tenderest relationships of our lives. Nothing 
can strike nearer to the dwelling-place of our inmost selves. Men may be selfish in 
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love and insincere in the presence of nature, but in the chill shadow of death they are 
honest, at least with themselves. 

The lyric of death is obviously not so attractive as other types of lyrics. It lacks, 
of course, the positive impulse that we find in lyrics of nature and of love, and it 
lacks the sort of spontaneity so delightful in a great deal of lyric poetry. Men do 
not throw themselves so freely into the mood of this type as into the mood of others ; 
for intellect and a great complex of feelings hold them in check, and it is only a residue 
of the emotions that finds voice. 

From the earliest times that we know, poetry in the form of lament and dirge has 
been composed in grief for the departed and in honor of the great, as David in a 
noble lyric mourned the death of Saul his king and Jonathan his friend, fallen in 
battle. The superstitious horror which accompanied death in primitive times, and 
the personification of death as a tyrant, a fiend, the common enemy of mankind, have 
lasted far into our poetic history. In this compilation most of such poetry has been 
omitted because it lacks imagination and is filled with hyperbole and worn-out 
convention. It is well in this connection to read Robert Blair’s didactic poem “‘The 
Grave” and to recall passages in Shakespeare that show the attitude of his time 
toward death. 

In the poems that follow, two divisions are made. The poems of the first group are 
the more varied (to ‘‘ Life,” p. 209). If we arrange them in subgroupings we shall 
probably be surprised at the variety of phases in which they represent the emotions 
aroused by the thought or the presence of death. They range through many degrees 
of subjectivity and objectivity. Those of the second group are extremely character- 
istic of their authors. They might almost all be placed among the lyrics of self- 
expression. It seems that we might very nearly reconstruct the personality of each 
author from these lines. 

Taking the two groups together and the supplementary list as well, the student 
may find interest in an attempt to formulate the modern attitude toward death 
and to contrast it with that of former times. 

Considered upon its artistic side, the death lyric furnishes an excellent body of 
material for the discussion of how far the terrible and the harrowing are allowable in 
lyric poetry, or to what an extent they may be used without defeating the purpose of 
the lyric, or of poetry as a whole. It might be well to read in this connection Lessing’s 
Laokoon and to take into account the differences between poetic art and other art 
in depicting the terrible. 


‘FEAR NO MORE THE HEAT 0’ Golden lads and girls all must, 5 
THE SUN’ As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Fear no more the frown o’ the great; 


Fr OF ae 2 ° ” 
rom “Cymbeline Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke. 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, Care no more to clothe and eat; 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; To thee the reed is as the oak. 10 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, The scepter, learning, physic, must 


Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages. All follow this, and come to dust. 


OF DEATH 


Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone !; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 15 
Thou hast finished joy and moan. 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign 2 to thee, and come to dust. 


No exorciser harm thee! 
Nor no witcheraft charm thee! 20 
Ghost unlaid forbear thee! 
Nothing ill come near thee! 
Quiet consummation have, 
And renowned be thy grave! 
{e. 1610-1611] 


‘CALL FOR THE ROBIN-REDBREAST’ 
J OHN WEBSTER 
From “The White Devil”’ 


Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 

The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 3 5 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him 
warm, 

And (when gay tombs are robbed) sustain no 
harm; 

But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to 
men, 

For with his nails he’ll dig them up again. 10 

[1612] 


‘VICTORIOUS MEN OF EARTH’ 
JAMES SHIRLEY 
From ‘Cupid and Death” 


Victorious men of earth, no more 
Proclaim how wide your empires are; 
Though you bind in every shore, 
And your triumphs reach as far 
As night or day, 
Yet you, proud monarchs, must obey, 
And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls ye to the crowd of common men. 


on 


1 thunder-stone, thunderbolt. 2 consign, yield. 


8 dole, alms. 
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Devouring famine, plague, and war, 
Hach able to undo mankind, 10 
Death’s servile emissaries are; 
Nor to these alone confined, 
He hath at will 
More quaint and subtle ways to kill: 
A smile or kiss, as he will use the art, 15 
Shall have the cunning skill to break a heart. 
[1653] 


ON THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF 
PEMBROKE 


WILLIAM BROWNE 


[The subject of this epitaph was the sister of 
Sir Philip Sidney and the mother of the earl of 
Pembroke. ] 


Underneath this sable herse ! 

Lies the subject of all verse: 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother: 
Death, ere thou hast slain ‘another 

Fair and learn’d and good as she, 5 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

[e. 1643] 


A SONG FROM SHAKESPEARE’S 
CYMBELYNE 


WILLIAM COLLINS 


Sung by Guiderius and Arviragus over Fidele, sup- 
posed to be dead 


To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each op’ning sweet, of earliest bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing spring. 


or 


No wailing ghost shall dare appear, 

To vex with shrieks this quiet grove: 
But shepherd lads assemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 


No wither’d witch shall here be seen, 

No goblins lead their nightly crew: 10 
The female fays shall haunt the green, 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 


lherse. The word “hearse”’ has several meanings, all 
connected with the burial of the dead. Here, perhaps, 
the canopy over a tomb. 
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The redbreast oft at ev’ning hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss, and gather’d flow’rs, 15 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


When howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempests shake the sylvan cell, 
Or midst the chase on ev’ry plain, 
The tender thought on thee shall dwell, 20 


Each lonely scene shall thee restore, 
For thee the tear be duly shed: 
Belov’d, till life could charm no more; 
And mourn’d, till Pity’s self be dead. 
{1744] 


‘O, SYNGE UNTOE MIE ROUNDELAIE’ 
THOMAS CHATTERTON 


(Chatterton maintained that this poem and 
others of similar style were the work of a monk 
of the fifteenth century, Thomas Rowley, whose 
manuscripts he had discovered. Investigation has 
proved that the poems were Chatterton’s own. Al- 
though technically they are forgeries, they show 
that the author had absorbed much of the spirit of 
the medieval poetry. | 


O, synge untoe mie roundelaie! 
O, droppe the brynie teare wythe mee! 
Daunce ne moe atte hallie daie!; 
Lycke a reynynge ryver bee: 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys death-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 


a 


Blacke hys cryne ? as the wyntere nyghte, 
Whyte hys rode * as the sommer snowe, 
Rodde hys face as the mornynge lyghte, 10 
Cale 4 he lyes ynne the grave belowe; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Swote ° hys tyngue as the throstles note, 15 
Quycke ynn daunce as thoughte canne bee, 
Defte hys taboure,® codgelle stote,’ 

O! hee lyes bie the wyllowe tree: 


latte hallie daie, upon holidays. 2 eryne, hair. 3 rode, 
skin. 4 Cale, cold. 5 swote, sweet. 6 defle hys 
taboure, skillful in playing the tabor. 7 codgelle stote, 
eudgel stout. 
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Mie love ys dedde, 
Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 
Alle underre the wyllowe tree. 


Harke! the ravenne flappes hys wynge, 
In the briered delle belowe; 
Harke! the dethe-owle loude doth synge, 
To the nyghte-mares as heie ! goe: 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 


See! the whyte moone sheenes onne hie; 
Whyterre ys mie true loves shroude, 
Whyterre yanne 2 the mornynge skie, 
Whyterre yanne the evenynge cloude: 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Heere, uponne mie true loves grave, 
Schalle the baren fleurs be layde, 
Nee one hallie Seyncte to save 
Al the celness * of a mayde: 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 
Alle under the wyllowe tree. 


Wythe mie hondes I’lle dente ‘ the brieres 
Rounde his hallie corse to gre ®; 
Ouphante ° fairie, lyghte youre fyres, 
Here mie boddie style schalle bee: 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Comme, wythe acorne-coppe and thorne, 
Drayne mie hartys blodde awaie; 
Lyfe and all yttes goode I scorne, 
Daunce bie nete,’ or feaste by daie: 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys death-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Waterre wytches, crownede wythe reytes,® 


Bere mee to yer leathalle tyde. 

I die! I comme! mie true love waytes. — 
Thos the damselle spake and dyed. 

{1777] 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


55 


60 


lhete, they. 2 yanne, than. 3 celness, coldness. 
4 dente, fasten. 5 gre, grow. 6 Ouphante, elfin. 
7 mete, night. 8 reytes, reeds. 


OF DEATH 


HIGHLAND MARY 
ROBERT BURNS 


Ye banks, and braes,! and streams around 
The castle 0’ Montgomery, 

Green be your woods and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie?! 

There simmer first unfauld her robes, 5 
And there the langest tarry ; 

For there I took the last fareweel, 
OQ’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


How sweetly bloom’d the gay green birk,3 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 10 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasp’d her to my bosom! 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 
Flew o’er me and my dearie; 
For dear to me as light and life, 15 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


Wi’ monie a vow and lock’d embrace 
Our parting was fu’ tender ; 
And, pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore oursels asunder ; 20 
But Oh! fell death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early! 
Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 


O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 25 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance, 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 
And mold’ring now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 30 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 


[1799] 


ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL 
GEORGE 


WILLIAM COWPER 


[In the process of refitting the Royal George, 
a British naval vessel, off Spithead, in 1782, the 
guns were so far shifted that the ship capsized and 
sank. Among those lost was Admiral Richard 
Kempenfelt, a distinguished officer. ] 


Toll for the brave! 
The brave that are no more! 


1 braes, slopes. 2 drumlie, muddy. 2 birk, birch. 


All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore! 


Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 


A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 

Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 


Toll for the brave! 
Brave Kempentfelt is gone; 
His last sea-fight is fought ; 
His work of glory done. 


It was not in the battle; 

No tempest gave the shock; 
She sprang no fatal leak; 

She ran upon no rock. 


His sword was in its sheath; 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 


Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes! 
And mingle with our cup 

The tears that England owes. 


Her timbers yet are sound, 
And she may float again 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plow the distant main. 


But Kempenfelt is gone, 
His victories are o’er; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plow the wave no more. 


[1782] [1803] 


WE ARE SEVEN 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


— A simple Child, 

That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 
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I met a little cottage Girl: 5 
She was eight years old, she said ; 

Her hair was thick with many a curl 

That clustered round her head. 


She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad: 10 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 

— Her beauty made me glad. 


‘Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be?’ 

‘How many? Seven in all,’ she said, 15 
And wondering looked at me. 


‘And where are they? I pray you tell.’ 

She answered, ‘Seven are we; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 20 


‘Two of us in the church-yard lie, 

My sister and my brother ; 

And, in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.’ 


‘You say that two at Conway dwell, 25 
And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven! I pray you tell, 

Sweet Maid, how this may be.’ 


Then did the little Maid reply, 

‘Seven boys and girls are we; 30 
Two of us in the church-yard lie, 

Beneath the church-yard tree.’ 


“You run about, my little Maid, 

Your limbs they are alive; 

If two are in the church-yard laid, 35 
Then ye are only five.’ 


“Their graves are green, they may be seen,’ 
The little Maid replied, 

“Twelve steps or more from my mother’s door, 
And they are side by side. 40 


“My stockings there | often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem; 
And there upon the ground I sit, 
And sing a song to them. 


“And often after sunset, Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 


~ 
On 
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I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 


‘The first that died was sister Jane; 

In bed she moaning lay, 50 
Till God released her of her pain; 

And then she went away. 


‘So in the church-yard she was laid; 

And, when the grass was dry, 

Together round her grave we played, 55 
My brother John and I. 


“And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side.’ 60 


“How many are you, then,’ said I, 
“If they two are in heaven?’ 
Quick was the little Maid’s reply, 
‘O Master! we are seven.’ 


“But they are dead; those two are dead! 65 
Their spirits are in heaven!’ 

’Twas throwing words away; for still 

The little Maid would have her will, 

And said, ‘Nay, we are seven!’ 

{1798] 


‘SHE DWELT AMONG THE 
UNTRODDEN WAYS’ 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove,! 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 5 
Half hidden from the eye! 

— Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy 2 ceased to be; 10 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 
[1800] 
1 Dove, a stream in northwestern England. 2 Lucy, 


possibly a real person; perhaps a creature of Words- 
worth’s imagination. 


OF DEATH 


‘THREE YEARS SHE GREW’ 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, ‘A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown; 
This Child I to myself will take; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 5 
A Lady of my own. 


“Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse: and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 10 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 


“She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs; 15 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 


‘The floating clouds their state shall lend 

To her; for her the willow bend; 20 
Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the Storm 

Grace that shall mold the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


Or 


‘The stars of midnight shall be dear 2 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 30 


‘And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 

While she and I together live 35 
Here in this happy dell.’ 


Thus Nature spake — The work was done — 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 

She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm, and quiet scene; 40 
The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be. 


[1800] 
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‘A SLUMBER DID MY SPIRIT SEAL’ 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


A slumber did my spirit seal; 
I had no human fears: 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 5 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 

[1800] 


“SOLDIER, REST! THY WAR- 
FARE O’ER’ 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking; 
Dream of battled fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle’s enchanted hall, 5 
Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 
Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more; 10 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 
Armor’s clang, or war-steed champing, 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 15 
Mustering clan or squadron tramping. 
Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come 
At the daybreak from the fallow, 
And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 20 
Ruder sounds shall none be near, 
Guards nor warders challenge here, 
Here’s no war-steed’s neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 


Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done; 25 
While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 
Dream not, with the rising sun, 
Bugles here shall sound reveille. 
Sleep! the deer is in his den; 
Sleep! thy hounds are by thee lying: 30 
Sleep! nor dream in yonder glen 
How thy gallant steed lay dying, 
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Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done; 

Think not of the rising sun, 

For at dawning to assail ye 35 
Here no bugles sound reveille. 


[1810] 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 
AFTER CORUNNA 


CHARLES WOLFE 


[General Sir John Moore (1761-1809) was one 
of the best-trained and ablest of the British officers 
of the Napoleonic Wars, and his death was re- 
garded as a national calamity. | 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 5 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 11 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was 
dead, 15 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er 
his head, 
And we far away on the billow! 20 


Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him — 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done 25 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 
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Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a 
stone, 31 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


[1817] 


‘O! SNATCH’D AWAY IN BEAUTY’S 
BLOOM’ 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 
I 


O! snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom: 


II 


And oft by yon blue gushing stream 6 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 

And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly tread ; 
Fond wretch! as if her step disturb’d the 

dead! 10 


Ill 


Away! we know that tears are vain, 

That Death nor heeds nor hears distress : 
Will this unteach us to complain? 

Or make one mourner weep the less? 
And thou —who tell’st me to forget, 15 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 
[1815] 


FOR AN EPITAPH AT FIESOLE 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


[Landor lived many years at Florence, in that 
part of the city which rises toward the hill town 
of Fiesole. ] 


Lo! where the four mimosas blend their shade 

In calm repose at last is Landor laid, 

For ere he slept he saw them planted here 

By her his soul had ever held most dear, 

And he had lived enough when he had dried 
her tear. 5 

[1831] 


OF DEATH 


SONG 
EMILY BRONTE 


The linnet in the rocky dells, 
The moor-lark in the air, 

The bee among the heather bells 
That hide my lady fair: 


The wild deer browse above her breast; 5 
The wild birds raise their brood; 

And they, her smiles of love caressed, 
Have left her solitude! 


I ween, that when the grave’s dark wall 
Did first her form retain, 10 
They thought their hearts could ne’er recall 
The light of joy again. 


They thought the tide of grief would flow 
Unchecked through future years; 

But where is all their anguish now, 15 
And where are all their tears? 


Well, let them fight for honor’s breath, 
Or pleasure’s shade pursue — 
The dweller in the land of death 
Is changed and careless too. 20 


And, if their eyes should watch and weep 
Till sorrow’s source were dry, 

She would not, in her tranquil sleep, 
Return a single sigh! 


Blow, west-wind, by the lonely mound, 25 
And murmur, summer streams! 

There is no need of other sound 
To soothe my lady’s dreams. 


[1846] 


THANATOPSIS 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


[The title means ‘‘view of death.”” The poem in 
its first form was composed when Bryant was 
seventeen years old.]. 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 5 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
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And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When 
thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 10 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow 
house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at 
heart ; — 

Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all 
around — 15 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of air, — 

Comes a still voice. — 

Yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many 
tears, 20 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall 
claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 25 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. The 


oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy 
mold. 30 


Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, — nor couldst thou 
wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with 


kings, 
The powerful of the earth — the wise, the 
good, 35 


Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulcher. The hills 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods; rivers that move 40 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and, poured 
round all, 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 
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Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 45 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. — Take the wings 
Of morning, traverse Barcan sands,! 51 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings — yet — the dead are 
there: 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 55 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep —the dead reign there 
alone. 
So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 59 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 


When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care - 


Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall 


leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall 
come, 65 
And make their bed with thee. As the long 
train 


Of ages glides away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who 
goes 

In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 

And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed 
man, — 70 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those who in their turn shall follow them. 


So live, that when thy summons comes to 
join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 75 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
{1817] 


' Barcan sands, the desert south of Barca, northern 
Afriea, 
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THE RAVEN 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pon- 
dered, weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume oi 
forgotten lore, — 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly 

there came a tapping, 

As of someone gently rapping, rapping at 
my chamber door. 

“Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, ‘tapping at 
my chamber door: 5 

Only this and nothing more.’ 


Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak 
December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its 
ghost upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow ; — vainly I had 
sought to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow 
for the lost Lenore,! 10 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore: 

Nameless here for evermore. 


And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each 
purple curtain 

Thrilled me — filled me with fantastic terrors 
never felt before; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, 
I stood repeating 15 

“Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my 
chamber door, 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my 
chamber door: 

This it is and nothing more.’ 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating 
then no longer, 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘or Madam, truly your forgive- 
ness I implore; 20 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently 
you came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at 
my chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you’ — here I 
opened wide the door: — 

Darkness there and nothing more. 


1 Lenore, a person probably of Poe’s imagination. 
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Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood 
there wondering, fearing, 25 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever 
dared to dream before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness 
gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whis- 
pered word, ‘Lenore?’ 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back 
the word, ‘Lenore’: 

Merely this and nothing more. 30 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul 
within me burning, 

Soon again I heard a tapping: somewhat louder 
than before. 

‘Surely,’ said I, ‘surely that is something at 
my window lattice; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this 
mystery explore; 

Let my heart be still a moment and this mys- 
tery explore: 35 

’Tis the wind and nothing more.’ 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, with 
many a flirt and flutter, 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly 
days of yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he; not a min- 
ute stopped or stayed he; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above 
my chamber door, 40 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my 
chamber door: 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy 
into smiling 

By the grave and stern decorum of the coun- 
tenance it wore, — 

‘Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,’ 
I said, ‘art sure no craven, 45 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering 
from the Nightly shore: 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s 
Plutonian ! shore!’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘Nevermore.’ 


Much I marveled this ungainly fowl to hear 
discourse so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning — little rel- 
evancy bore; 50 


1 Plutonian, belonging to Pluto, king of the dead. 
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For we cannot help agreeing that no living 
human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above 
his chamber door, 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above 
his chamber door, 
With such name as ‘Nevermore.’ 


But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid 
bust, spoke only 55 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word 
he did outpour. 

Nothing further then he uttered, not a feather 
then he fluttered, 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, — ‘Other 
friends have flown before; 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my Hopes 
have flown before.’ 

Then the bird said, ‘Nevermore.’ 60 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so 
aptly spoken, 

‘Doubtless,’ said I, ‘what it utters is its only 
stock and store, 

Caught from some unhappy master whom un- 
merciful Disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster till his songs 
one burden bore: 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy 
burden bore 65 

Of ‘‘ Never — nevermore.’’’ 


But the Raven still beguiling all my fancy into 
smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of 
bird and bust and door; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook my- 
self to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous 
bird of yore, 70 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and 
ominous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking ‘Nevermore.’ 


This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable 
expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into 
my bosom’s core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head 
at ease reclining 15 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamp- 
light gloated o’er, 
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But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp- 
light gloating o’er 
She shall press, ah, nevermore! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, per- 
fumed from an unseen censer 

Swung by seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on 
the tufted floor. 80 

‘Wretch,’ I cried, ‘thy God hath lent thee — 
by these angels he hath sent thee 

Respite — respite and nepenthe! from thy 
memories of Lenore! 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget 
this lost Lenore!’ 

’ Quoth the Raven, ‘Nevermore.’ 


‘Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil! prophet still, 
if bird or devil! 85 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest 
tossed thee here ashore, 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land 
enchanted — 

On this home by Horror haunted — tell me 
truly, I implore: 

Is there — is there balm in Gilead 2? — tell 
me — tell me, I implore!’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘Nevermore.’ 90 


‘Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil — prophet 
still, if bird or devil! 

By that Heaven that bends above us, by that 
God we both adore, 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the 
distant Aidenn,? 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore: 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore!’ 95 

Quoth the Raven, ‘Nevermore.’ 


‘Be that word our sign of parting, bird or 
fiend!’ I shrieked, upstarting: 

“Get thee back into the tempest and the 
Night’s Plutonian shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie 
thy soul hath spoken! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken! quit the bust 
above my door! 100 


1 nepenthe, forgetfulness. 2 balm in Gilead. In 
Gilead, in Syria, a balm was produced greatly esteemed 
for its healing properties; hence anything that relieves 
pain. 3 Aidenn, Wden. 
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Take thy beak from out my heart, and take 
thy form from off my door!’ 
Quoth the Raven, ‘Nevermore.’ 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, 
still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my 
chamber door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s 
that is dreaming, 105 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws 
his shadow on the floor: 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies 
floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted — nevermore! 
[1845] 


THE FIRST SNOW-FALL 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 5 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 

Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 10 
The stiff rails softened to swan’s-down, 

And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 15 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn ! 
Where a little headstone stood; 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 20 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, ‘Father, who makes it snow?’ 
And I told of the good All-father 

Who cares for us here below. 


1 Auburn. Lowell’s home at Cambridge, ‘‘Elmwood,” 
looked across the fields to Mount Auburn Cemetery. 


. 
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Again I looked at the snow-fall, 25 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 

That fell from that cloud like snow, 30 
Flake by flake, healing and hiding 

The scar that renewed our woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
“The snow that husheth all, 

Darling, the merciful Father 35 
Alone can make it fall!’ 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her; 
And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 40 
[1849] 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 
WALT WHITMAN 


{Written in commemoration of the death of 
President Abraham Lincoln.] 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearfui trip is 
done; 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize 
we sought is won; 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people 
all exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel 
grim and daring: 

But O heart! heart! heart! 5 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the 


bells ; 
Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you 
the bugle trills; 10 


For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths — for 
you the shores a-crowding ; 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their 

eager faces turning ; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on the deck, 15 

You’ve fallen cold and dead. 
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My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale 
and still; 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no 
pulse nor will; 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage 
closed and done; 

From fearful trip, the victor ship comes in 
with object won: 20 

Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
{1865] 


FOUND FROZEN 
HELEN HUNT JACKSON 


She died, as many travelers have died, 

O’ertaken on an Alpine road by night; 

Numbed and bewildered by the falling snow, 

Striving, in spite of failing pulse, and limbs 

Which faltered and grew feeble at each step, 5 

To toil up the icy steep, and bear 

Patient and faithful to the last, the load 

Which, in the sunny morn, seemed light! And 
yet 

’Twas in the place she called her home, she 
died ; 

And they who loved her with all the love 10 

Their wintry natures had to give, stood by 

And wept some tears, and wrote above her 
grave 

Some common record which they thought was 
true ; 

But I, who loved her last and best, — I knew. 

[1873] 


From IN MEMORIAM 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


[In Memoriam is a series of lyric poems, com- 
posed during many years, upon the death of 
Arthur Hallam, Tennyson’s dearest friend, and 
recording Tennyson’s spiritual experiences de- 
veloping from this event. Hallam died in 1833, 
and the greater part of the poems forming In 
Memoriam were published in 1850. The whole 
series as arranged is fairly chronological, beginning 
with expressions of grief such as follow one’s first 
consciousness of the real fact of death. | 
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I 


I held it truth, with him who sings ! 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


But who shall so forecast the years 5 
And find in loss a gain to match? 
Or reach a hand thro’ time to catch 

The far-off interest of tears? 


Let Love clasp Grief lest both be drown’d, 
Let darkness keep her raven gloss. 10 
Ah, sweeter to be drunk with loss, 

To dance with death, to beat the ground, 


Than that the victor Hours should scorn 

The long result of love, and boast, 

‘Behold the man that loved and lost, 15 
But all he was is overworn.’ 


II 


Old yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 
Thy fibers net the dreamless head, 

Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. 


The seasons bring the flower again, 
And bring the firstling to the flock; 
And in the dusk of thee the clock 

Beats out the little lives of men. 


on 


O, not for thee the glow, the bloom, 
Who changest not in any gale, 10 
Nor branding summer suns avail 

To touch thy thousand years of gloom; 


And gazing on thee, sullen tree, 

Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 

I seem to fail from out my blood 15 
And grow incorporate into thee. 


Ill 


O Sorrow, cruel fellowship, 
O Priestess in the vaults of Death, 
O sweet and bitter in a breath, 
What whispers from thy lying lip? 


‘him who sings, Goethe, a German poet and man of 
letters (1749-18382). 
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‘The stars,’ she whispers, ‘blindly run ; 5 
A web is woven across the sky ; 
From out waste places comes a cry, 

And murmurs from the dying sun ; 


‘And all the phantom, Nature, stands — 
With all the music in her tone, 10 
A hollow echo of my own, — 

A hollow form with empty hands.’ 


And shall I take a thing so blind, 

Embrace her as my natural good; 

Or crush her, like a vice of blood, 15 
Upon the threshold of the mind? 


XXVII 


I envy not in any moods 
The captive void of noble rage, 
The linnet born within the cage, 
That never knew the summer woods; 


I envy not the beast that takes 
His license in the field of time, 
Unfetter’d by the sense of crime, 
To whom a conscience never wakes; 


o 


Nor, what may count itself as blest, 
The heart that never plighted troth 10 
But stagnates in the weeds of sloth; 

Nor any want-begotten rest. 


I hold it true, whate’er befall; 

I feel it, when I sorrow most; 

*Tis better to have loved and lost 15 
Than never to have loved at all. 
{1850] 


IN THE VALLEY OF CAUTERETZ 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


[Written in memory of Arthur Hallam, who 
made a journey with Tennyson a-foot through the 
valley of Cauteretz, in northwest Spain, when the 
two were young men. | 


All along the valley, stream that flashest 
white, 

Deepening thy voice with the deepening of 
the night, 

All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 


OF DEATH 


T walk’d with one I loved two and thirty 
years ago. 

All along the valley, while I walk’d today, 5 

The two and thirty years were a mist that 
rolls away ; 

For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed, 

Thy living voice to me was as the voice of 
the dead, 

And all along the valley, by rock and cave 
and tree, 9 

The voice of the dead was a living voice to me. 

[1864] 


‘FRATER AVE ATQUE VALE’ 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


[From Desenzano, on Lake Garda, in northern 
Italy, the traveler may row over to the village 
of Sirmione, where Catullus, the Roman poet, lived 
and wrote. Tennyson has in mind one of Catul- 
lus’s poems in memory of a dead brother.] 


Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione 
row! 

So they row’d, and there we landed — ‘O 
venusta ! Sirmio!’ 

There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in 
the summer glow, 

There beneath the Roman ruin where the 
purple flowers grow, 

Came that ‘Ave atque Vale’ of the Poet’s 


hopeless woe, 5 
Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred 
years ago, 
‘Frater Ave atque Vale’ ?— as we wander’d 
to and fro 


Gazing at the Lydian laughter * of the Garda 
Lake below 

Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive silvery 
Sirmio! 

[1883] 


REQUIESCAT 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew! 
In quiet she reposes ; 
Ah, would that I did too! 


1 yenusta, charming. 2° Frater... Vale,’ “Brother, 
hail and farewell!” 3 Lydian laughter, having the soft, 
luxurious character of Lydian music. 
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Her mirth the world required ; 5 
She bathed it in smiles of glee. 

But her heart was tired, tired, 
And now they let her be. 


Her life was turning, turning, 
In mazes of heat and sound. 10 
But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round. 


Her cabin’d, ample spirit, 
It flutter’d and fail’d for breath. 
Tonight it doth inherit 15 
The vasty hall of death. 
{1853] 


MY SISTER’S SLEEP 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


She fell asleep on Christmas Eve: 
At length the long-ungranted shade 
Of weary eyelids overweighed 

The pain naught else might yet relieve. 


Our mother, who had leaned all day 5 
Over the bed from chime to chime, 
Then raised herself for the first time, 

And as she sat her down, did pray. 


Her little work-table was spread 
With work to finish. For the glare 10 
Made by her candle, she had care 

To work some distance from the bed. 


Without, there was a cold moon up, 

Of winter radiance sheer and thin; 

The hollow halo it was in 15 
Was like an icy crystal cup. 


Through the small room, with subtle sound 
Of flame, by vents the fireshine drove 
And reddened. In its dim alcove 

The mirror shed a clearness round. 20 


I had been sitting up some nights, 
And my tired mind felt weak and blank; 
Like a sharp strengthening wine it drank 
The stillness and the broken lights. 24 
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Twelvestruck. That sound, by dwindling years 
Heard in each hour, crept off; and then 
The ruffled silence spread again, 

Like water that a pebble stirs. 


Our mother rose from where she sat: 
Her needles, as she laid them down, 30 
Met lightly, and her silken gown 

Settled: no other noise than that. 


‘Glory unto the Newly Born!’ 

So, as said angels, she did say; 

Because we were in Christmas Day, 85 
Though it would still be long till morn. 


Just then in the room over us 
There was a pushing back of chairs, 
As some who had sat unawares 
So late, now heard the hour, and rose. 40 


With anxious softly-stepping haste 
Our mother went where Margaret lay, 
Fearing the sounds o’erhead — should they 
Have broken her long watched-for rest! 


She stopped an instant, calm, and turned; 
But suddenly turned back again ; 46 
And all her features seemed in pain 

With woe, and her eyes gazed and yearned. 


For my part, I but hid my face, 
And held my breath, and spoke no word: 
There was none spoken; but I heard 51 
The silence for a little space. 


Our mother bowed herself and wept: 

And both my arms fell, and I said, 

‘God knows I knew that she was dead.’ 55 
And there, all white, my sister slept. 


Then kneeling, upon Christmas morn 

A little after twelve o’clock 

We said, ere the first quarter struck, 
‘Christ’s blessing on the newly born!’ 60 
[1850] 


‘THEY ARE WAITING ON 
THE SHORE’ 


RoDEN NOEL 


They are waiting on the shore 
For the bark to take them home: 
They will toil and grieve no more; 
The hour for release hath come. 
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All their long life lies behind 5 
Like a dimly blending dream: 

There is nothing left to bind 

To the realms that only seem. 


They are waiting for the boat, 

There is nothing left to do: 10 
What was near them grows remote, 
Happy silence falls like dew; 

Now the shadowy bark is come, 

And the weary may go home. 


By still water they would rest 15 
In the shadow of the tree. 

After battle sleep is best, 

After noise, tranquillity. 

[e. 1885] 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 
EUGENE FIELD 


The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands; 

And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket molds in his hands. 

Time was when the little toy dog was new, 5 
And the soldier was passing fair ; 

And that was the time when our Little Boy 

Blue 

Kissed them and put them there. 


“Now, don’t you go till I come,’ he said, 
“And don’t you make any noise!’ 10 

So, toddling off to his trundle-bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty toys; 

And, as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue — 

Oh! the years are many, the years are long, 15 
But the little toy friends are true! 


Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place — 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 


The smile of a little face; 20 
And they wonder, as waiting the long years 
through 


In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 
{1894] 


OF DEATH 


STAINS 
THEODOSIA GARRISON FAULKS 


The three ghosts on the lonesome road 
Spake each to one another, 

“Whence came that stain about your mouth 
No lifted hand may cover?’ 

“From eating of forbidden fruit, 5 
Brother, my brother.’ 


The three ghosts on the sunless road 
Spake each to one another, 

“Whence came that red burn on your foot 
No dust nor ash may cover?’ 10 

“I stamped a neighbor’s hearth-flame out, 
Brother, my brother.’ 


The three ghosts on the windless road 
Spake each to one another, 

“Whence came that blood upon your hand 15 
No other hand may cover?’ 

‘From breaking of a woman’s heart, 
Brother, my brother.’ 


‘Yet on the earth clean men we walked, 
Glutton and Thief and Lover; 20 
White flesh and fair it hid our stains 
That no man might discover.’ 
‘Naked the soul goes up to God, 
Brother, my brother.’ 
[1904] 


DAYBREAK 
CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


As the faint dawn crept upward, gray and dim, 
He saw her move across the past to him — 


Her eyes as they had looked in long-gone 
years, 

Tender with love, and soft with thoughts of 
tears. 


Her hands, outstretched as if in wonderment, 
Nestled in his, and rested there, content. 6 


‘Sweetheart,’ he whispered, ‘what glad dream 
is this? 
I feel your clasp — your long-remembered kiss 
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“Touches my lips, as when you used to creep 
Into my heart; and yet, this is not sleep — 10 


“Is it some vision, that with night will fly?’ 
“Nay, dear,’ she answered; ‘it is really I.’ 


“Now, little sweetheart, it is you, I know! 
But I knew not the dead could meet us so 


“Bodied as we are — see, how like we stand!’ 
‘Like,’ she replied, ‘in form, and face, and 
hand.’ 16 


Silent awhile, he held her to his breast 
As if afraid to try the further test — 


Then, speaking quickly : ‘Must you go away?’ 
‘Dearest,’ she murmured, ‘neither night nor 
day!’ 20 


Close on her bosom, then, she drew his head, 
Trembling. ‘I do not understand,’ he said; 


‘I thought the spirit world was far apart...’ 
‘Nay!’ she replied; ‘it is not, now, dear heart! 


“Quick! let me close your eyes with kisses... 
SO Peers 25 
Cling to me, dear! ... ’tis but a step to go!’ 


The white-faced watchers rose, beside his bed: 

‘Shut out the day,’ they sighed; ‘our friend 
is dead.’ 

[1907] 


LIFE 
ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD 


Life! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part; 

And when, or how, or where we met, 

I own to me’s a secret yet. 

But this I know, when thou art fled, 5 
Where’er they lay these limbs, this head, 
No clod so valueless shall be 

As all that then remains of me. 


O whither, whither dost thou fly? 
Where bend unseen thy trackless course? 
And in this strange divorce, 
Ah, tell where I must seek this compound I? 
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To the vast ocean of empyreal flame 

From whence thy essence came 
Dost thou thy flight pursue, when freed 15 
From matter’s base encumbering weed? 

Or dost thou, hid from sight, 

Wait, like some spell-bound knight, 
Through blank oblivious years the appointed 

hour 

To break thy trance and reassume thy power? 
Yet canst thou without thought or feeling 


be? 21 
O say, what art thou, when no more thou’rt 
thee? 


Life! we have been long together, 


Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather ; 

’Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear ; — 26 


Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not Good-night, but in some brighter 
clime 
Bid me Good-morning! 30 
[c. 1810] 


‘WHEN I HAVE FEARS’ 
JOHN KEATS 


[Written by Keats under the shadow of his 
approaching death by consumption. | 


When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my teeming 
brain, : 
Before high piléd books, in charact’ry, 
Hold like rich garners the full-ripen’d grain ; 
When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d 
face, 5 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 
And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of 
chance; 

And when I feel, fair creature of an hour! 
That I shall never look upon thee more, 
Never have relish in the fairy power 11 
Of unreflecting love! — then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 


[1818] [1848] 
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LAST LINES 
Emity BRONTE 


No coward soul is mine, 
No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled 
sphere: 
I see Heaven’s glories shine, 
And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 


O God within my breast, 5 
Almighty, ever-present Deity! 

Life — that in me has rest, 
As I — undying Life — have power in Thee! 


Vain are the thousand creeds 
That move men’s hearts: unutterably vain; 
Worthless as withered weeds, 11 
Or idlest froth amid the boundless main. 


To waken doubt in one 
Holding so fast by Thine infinity ; 

So surely anchored on 15 
The steadfast rock of immortality. 


With wide-embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years, 
Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 


Though earth and man were gone, 21 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 

And Thou were left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 


There is not room for Death, 25 
Nor atom that his might could render void: 
Thou — THOU art Being and Breath, 
And what THOU art may never be destroyed. 
[1846] 


ON DEATH 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


_ [The poem was written in Landor’s seventy- 
ninth year. | 


Death stands above me, whispering low 
I know not what into my ear: 

Of his strange language all I know 
Is, there is not a word of fear. 

{1853] 


OF DEATH 


CROSSING THE BAR 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


[‘ Crossing the Bar’ was written in my father’s 
eighty-first year, on a day in October.... 

“T said, ‘That is the crown of your life’s work.’ 
He answered, ‘It came in a moment.’ He ex- 
plained the ‘Pilot’ as ‘That Divine and Unseen 
Who is always guiding us.’ 

““A few days before my father’s death he said 
to me: ‘Mind you put ‘‘Crossing the Bar”’ at the 
end of all editions of my poems.’’’— Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, A Memoir, Vol. II, p. 367] 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning o/ the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 5 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 10 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourn of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 15 
When I have crost the bar. 


[1889] 


PROSPICE 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[The title means, ‘‘Look thou forward.” The 
closing lines evidently refer to Mrs. Browning, who 
had died a few months before the composition of 
the poem. ] 


Fear death? — to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
IT am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 


The post of the foe; 6 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible 
form, 


Yet the strong man must go: 
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For the journey is done and the summit at- 


tained, 
And the barriers fall, 10 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be 

gained, 


The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so — one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, 
and forbore, 15 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my 
peers 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s 


arrears 
Oi pain, darkness and cold. 20 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the 

brave, 


The black minute’s at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that 
rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out 
of pain, 25 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 
again, 
And with God be the rest! 
[1864] 


EPILOGUE TO ASOLANDO 
ROBERT BROWNING 


(The closing lines of Browning’s last volume of 
poems, Asolando, published on the day of his 
death. ] 


At the midnight in the silence of the sleep- 

time, 
When you set your fancies free, 

Will they pass to where — by death, fools 
think, imprisoned — 

Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you 
loved so, 

— Pity me? 5 


Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the un- 
manly? 
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Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I 
drivel 
— Being — who? 10 


One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 15 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work- 
time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 
‘Strive and thrive!’ cry ‘Speed, — fight on, 
fare ever 
There as here!’ 20 
[1889] 


A WISH 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


I ask not that my bed of death 
From bands of greedy heirs be free; 
For these besiege the latest breath 
Of fortune’s favor’d sons, not me. 


I ask not each kind soul to keep 5 
Tearless, when of my death he hears. 

Let those who will, if any, weep! 

There are worse plagues on earth than tears. 


I ask but that my death may find 

The freedom to my life denied ; 10 
Ask but the folly of mankind 

Then, then at last, to quit my side. 


Spare me the whispering, crowded room, 

The friends who come, and gape, and go; 
The ceremonious air of gloom — 15 
All, which makes death a hideous show! 


Nor bring, to see me cease to live, 

Some doctor full of phrase and fame, 

To shake his sapient head, and give 

The ill he cannot cure a name. 20 
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Nor fetch, to take the accustom’d toll 
Of the poor sinner bound for death, 
His brother-doctor of the soul, 

To canvass with official breath 


The future and its viewless things — 25 
That undiscover’d mystery 

Which one who feels death’s winnowing wings 
Must needs read clearer, sure, than he! 


Bring none of these; but let me be, 

While all around in silence lies, 30 
Moved to the window near, and see 

Once more, before my dying eyes, 


Bathed in the sacred dews of morn 

The wide aérial landscape spread — 

The world which was ere I was born, 35 
The world which lasts when I am dead; 


Which never was the friend of one, 

Nor promised love it could not give, 

But lit for all its generous sun, 

And lived itself, and made us live. 40 


There let me gaze, till I become 

In soul, with what I gaze on, wed! 
To feel the universe my home; 

To have before my mind — instead 


Of the sick room, the mortal strife, 45 
The turmoil for a little breath — 

The pure eternal course of life, 

Not human combatings with death! 


Thus feeling, gazing, might I grow 
Composed, refresh’d, ennobled, clear; 50 
Then willing let my spirit go 

To work or wait elsewhere or here! 

[1867] 


SONG 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree: 
Be the green grass above me 5 
With showers and dewdrops wet: 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


OF DEATH 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 10 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on as if in pain: 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 15 
And haply may forget. 
(1862] 


*‘O MAY I JOIN THE CHOIR 
INVISIBLE’ 


“GEORGE ELIOT” 


Longum illud tempus cum non ero, magis me movet, 
quam hoc exiguum.1— CIcERO, ad Ait. xii, 18 


O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence: live 

In pulses stirr’d to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 5 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
search 

To vaster issues. : 

So to live is heaven: 

To make undying music in the world, 10 

Breathing as beauteous order that controls 

With growing sway the growing life of man. 

So we inherit that sweet purity 

For which we struggled, fail’d, and agoniz’d 

With widening retrospect that bred despair. 

Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 

A vicious parent shaming still its child, 

Poor anxious penitence, is quick dissolv’d; 

Its discords, quench’d by meeting harmonies, 

Die in the large and charitable air. 20 

And all our rarer, better, truer self, 

That sobb’d religiously in yearning song, 

That watch’d to ease the burthen of the 
world, 

Laboriously tracing what must be, 

And what may yet be better, — saw within 

A worthier image for the sanctuary, 26 


1Longum ... exiguum, That long time in which I 
shall not exist troubles me more than this narrow time 
in which I live. 
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And shap’d it forth before the multitude, 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mix’d with love, — 
That better self. shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 31 
Be gather’d like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread forever. 

This is life to come, 
Which martyr’d men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 35 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffus’d, 40 
And in diffusion ever more intense! 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


[1867] 


“‘DAREST THOU NOW, O SOUL’ 
WALT WHITMAN 


Darest thou now, O Soul, 

Walk out with me toward the Unknown 
Region, 

Where neither ground is for the feet, nor any 
path to follow? 


No map, there, nor guide, 

Nor voice sounding, nor touch of human hand, 

Nor face with blooming flesh, nor lips, nor 
eyes, are in that land. 6 


I know it not, O Soul; 

Nor dost thou — all is a blank before us; 

All waits, undream’d-of, in that region — that 
inaccessible land. 


Till, when the ties loosen, 10 

All but the ties eternal, Time and Space, 

Nor darkness, gravitation, sense, nor any 
bounds, bound us. 


Then we burst forth — we float, 
In Time and Space, O Soul — prepared for 


them ; 
Equal, equipt at last — (O joy! O fruit of all!) 
them to fulfill, O Soul. 15 
(1870] 
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THE LAST INVOCATION 
WALT WHITMAN 


At the last, tenderly, 

From the walls of the powerful, 
house, 

From the clasp of the knitted locks — from 
the keep of the well-closed doors, 

Let me be wafted. 


fortress’d 


Let me glide noiselessly forth ; 5 

With the key of softness unlock the locks — 
with a whisper, 

Set ope the doors, O soul. 

Tenderly! be not impatient! 

(Strong is your hold, O mortal flesh! 

Strong is your hold, O love.) 10 

[1870] 


REQUIEM 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And J laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


or 


{1887] 
I. M. 
MARGARITAE SORORI! 
1886 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


A late lark twitters from the quiet skies; 
And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 
Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 5 
An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


1The words mean “In Memoriam: 


1 to Sister Marga- 
ret.”” The reference is uncertain. 
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The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 

Shine, and are changed. In the valley 10 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 
Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night — 
Night with her train of stars 15 
And her great gift of sleep. 


So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 20 
Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death. 

[1888] 


THE GREAT MISGIVING 
Str WILLIAM WATSON 


“Not ours,’ say some, ‘the thought of death 
to dread ; 
Asking no heaven, we fear no fabled hell: 
Life is a feast, and we have banqueted — 
Shall not the worms as well? 


“The after-silence, when the feast is o’er, 5 
And void the places where the minstrels 
stood, 
Differs in nought from what hath been before, 
And is nor ill nor good.’ 


Ah, but the Apparition — the dumb sign — 
The beckoning finger bidding me forego 10 

The fellowship, the converse, and the wine, 
The songs, the festal glow! 


And ah, to know not, while with friends I sit, 
And while the purple joy is passed about, 
Whether ’tis ampler day divinelier lit 15 

Or homeless night without ; 


And whether, stepping forth, my soul shall see 
New prospects, or fall sheer —a blinded 
thing! 
There is, O grave, thy hourly victory, 
And there, O death, thy sting. 20 
[1902] 


OF DEATH 


‘I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH 
DEATH’ 


ALAN SEEGER 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air — 

I have a rendezvous with Death 5 
When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land 

And close my eyes and quench my breath — 
It may be I shall pass him still. 10 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
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On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


God knows ’twere better to be deep 15 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 

Where Love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear... 

But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 20 
At midnight in some flaming town, 

When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 

[1916] 
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The type formed by this group of lyrics is not, like some of the others, of popular 
interest, but of satisfaction to the student of literature. Through these lyrics we come 
close to a group of the world’s choice spirits. They are separated by race, creed, 
personal codes of morality; they are centuries apart, yet all contemporaries, all knowing 
themselves to be joined in common love for the art in which all gave or are giving 
their best offering to the world. 

The company of such men is goodly company and profitable, and we sense within 
it something of the dignity and importance of poetry. To them poetry is an elemental 
region, vast as the sea, majestic as the mountains, a country that no man can ever 
fully know, alluring, satisfying. Through the artist himself we get nearest to the 
spirit of art. 

Another thing these lyrics reveal, the personality of the poet as comprehended 
by one of the craft. All alike have been brothers in affliction and triumph. No one 
so well as a fellow workman can understand the aspirations of a poet, his labor, his 
sense of failure, and his joy in attainment. Only the fellow poet knows the poet’s 
weakness, his strength, his loneliness; only the sensitive soul can guess what has made 
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one lay bare his grief or joy to the gaze and mockery of thousands, to seek relief 
from emotion through self-expression, when only some few may understand. 

It is interesting that, when thus sympathetically revealing the personality of their 
predecessors, poets sometimes adopt the manner of verse and diction of those whom 
they celebrate. Some of the poems of this group tend toward the critical, some toward 
the subjective, and in some we find criticism, eulogy, and self-revelation mingled. 

Perhaps through studying these poems as a group we may get a clearer idea of 
the seriousness of a great art and of the poet’s high sense of his responsibility to it. 
Moreover, these few pages may show us that in poetry we find condensed the spirit 
of the ages. How successful the poet has been in catching this spirit a comparison 


with social history will show. 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO 
CHAPMAN’S HOMER 


JOHN KEATS 


[Keats did not know Greek, and his knowledge 
of Greek literature, for which he had an insatiable 
thirst, was through translations such as that of 
George Chapman, who translated all of Homer into 
English verse early in the seventeenth century. ] 


Much have I traveled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 5 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 10 
Or like stout Cortez ! when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


[1816] 


THE ODYSSEY 
ANDREW LANG 


As one that for a weary space has lain 
Lulled by the song of Circe and her wine? 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 

Where that ASzan isle forgets the main, 


1 Cortez. A mistake for Balboa. 2% Circe... wine. Ulys- 
ses, during his wanderings in his return from the siege of 
Troy, remained for a year with the enchantress Circe 
upon the island of Alea. It was she who directed him to 
seek advice for his further course from spirits of the dead 
in the pale realms of Proserpine, not far away. 


And only the low lutes of love complain, 5 
And only shadows of wan lovers pine, 
As such an one were glad to know the brine 

Salt on his lips, and the large air again, — 

So gladly from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy 


flowers, 11 
And, through the music of the languid 
hours, 


They hear like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 
[1879] 


FOR A COPY OF THEOCRITUS 1 
Villanelle 
AUSTIN DOBSON 


O Singer of the field and fold, 
Theocritus 7! Pan’s pipe was thine, — 
Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 


For thee the scent of new-turned mold, 
The bee-hives, and the murmuring pine, 5 
O Singer of the field and fold! 


Thou sang’st the simple feasts of old, — 
The beechen bowl made glad with wine... 
Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 


1Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
2 Theocritus, a Greek of Syracuse, in Sicily, who in- 
troduced into Greek poetry, about 270 B.c., the vogue of 
the pastoral, or bucolic; that is, poetry of the fields and 
flocks, as if sung by shepherds and farmers, and men 
living by the sea. The simplicity of this poetry brought 
a new freshness and vitality into Greek literature. See 
page 489. 
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Thou bad’st the rustic loves be told, — 10 
Thou bad’st the tuneful reeds combine, 
O Singer of the field and fold! 


And round thee, ever-laughing, rolled 
The blithe and blue Sicilian brine... 
Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 15 


Alas for us! Our songs are cold; 

Our Northern suns too sadly shine : — 
O Singer of the field and fold, 

Thine was the happier Age of Gold! 
{1883] 


ON A BUST OF DANTE 
THOMAS WILLIAM PARSONS 


(Dante (1265-1321), a native of Florence, on the 
Arno in Tuscany, was in the year 1300 driven into 
political exile from which he was never to return. 
This experience deepened the intensity of the 
Divine Comedy, which he composed during his wan- 
derings. ] 


See, from this counterfeit of him 

Whom Arno shall remember long, 
How stern of lineament, how grim, 

The father was of Tuscan song? 

There but the burning sense of wrong, 5 
Perpetual care and scorn, abide; 

Small friendship for the lordly throng; 
Distrust of all the world beside. 


Faithful if this wan image be, 
No dream his life was, — but a fight! 10 
Could any Beatrice see 
A lover in that anchorite? 
To that cold Ghibelline’s ! gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of Beauty, veiled with heavenly light, 15 
In circles of eternal flame? 


The lips as Cume’s cavern 2 close, 
The cheeks with fast and sorrow thin, 
The rigid front, almost morose, 
But for the patient hope within, 20 


1Ghibelline, the party in Florence to which Dante 
belonged. 2 Cume2’s cavern, the cavern of the Cumean 
sibyl. Through her incantations entrance might be had 
to the lower regions. 
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Declare a life whose course hath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe, 

Which, through the wavering days of sin, 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 


Not wholly such his haggard look 25 
When wandering once, forlorn, he strayed, 
With no companion save his book, 
To Corvo’s hushed monastic shade; ! 
Where, as the Benedictine laid 
His palm upon the convent’s guest, 30 
The single boon for which he prayed 
Was peace, that pilgrim’s one request. 


Peace dwells not here, — this rugged face 
Betrays no spirit of repose; 

The sullen warrior sole we trace, 35 
The marble man of many woes. 
Such was his mien when first arose 

The thought of that strange tale divine, 
When hell he peopled with his foes, 

The scourge of many a guilty line. 40 


War to the last he waged with all 
The tyrant canker-worms of earth; 
Baron and duke, in hold and hall, 
Cursed the dark hour that gave him birth; 
He used Rome’s harlot 2 for his mirth; 45 
Plucked bare hypocrisy and crime; 
But valiant souls of knightly worth 
Transmitted to the rolls of Time. 


O Time! whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art thou; 50 
That poor old exile, sad and lone, 
Is Latium’s * other Virgil now: 
Before his name the nations bow; 
His words are parcel of mankind, 
Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 55 
The marks have sunk of Dante’s mind. 
[1854] 


1 Corvo’s .. . shade. Dante in his wanderings came 
as a stranger to the monastery of Corvo. ‘‘I questioned 
of him,” says Brother Hilary in a letter, ‘‘ what he wanted 
— thereat he looked round at me and the brethren who 
were with me and answered, ‘Peace!’”’ 2 Rome's 
harlot, a figure of Biblical origin used by some controver- 
sialists of modern times in allusion to the Roman Church. 
3 Latium’s, Italy’s. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF MY BELOVED 
MASTER WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


BEN JONSON 


[Jonson, an intimate friend and companion of 
Shakespeare, wrote this poem partly in reference 
to an epitaph on Shakespeare written by William 
Basse containing the lines 


Renowned Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 

To learned Chaucer; and, rare Beaumont, lie 

A little nearer Spenser, to make room 

For Shakespeare in your threefold, fourfold tomb. 


Jonson’s verses were printed in the first folio edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s works, 1623. ] 


To draw no envy, SHAKESPEARE, on thy 
name, 

Am I thus ample ! to thy book and fame; 

While I confess thy writings to be such 

As neither man, nor Muse, can praise too much. 

’Tis true, and all men’s suffrage.2 But these 
ways 5 

Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise; 

For silliest ignorance on these may light, 

Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes 
right ; 

Or blind affection, which doth ne’er advance 

The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by 
chance; 10 

Or crafty malice might pretend this praise, 

And think to ruin, where it seemed to raise. 

These are, as some infamous bawd or whore 

Should praise a matron. What could hurt her 
more? 14 

But thou art proof against them, and, indeed, 

Above the ill fortune of them, or the need. 

I therefore will begin: Soul of the age! 

The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage! 

My SHAKESPEARE, rise! I will not lodge 
thee by 

Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 20 

A little further, to make thee a room: 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still * while thy book doth live 

And we have wits to read and praise to give. 

That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses, 

I mean with great, but disproportioned Muses: 

For if I thought my judgment were of years,’ 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers, 

And tell how far thou didst our Lily outshine, 

Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s * mighty line. 

lample, liberal. suffrage, estimate. 3 still, always. 


4 of years, mature. 3 Lily... Kyd... Marlowe, 
three of Shakespeare’s British contemporaries. 


And though thou hadst small Latin and less 
Greek, 31 

From thence to honor thee, I will not seek 

For names: but call forth thundering 
Aischylus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles ! to us; 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova? dead, 35 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread, 

And shake a stage: or, when thy socks? 
were on, 

Leave thee alone for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 

Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 45 

Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm! 

Nature herself was proud of his designs 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines! 

Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit, 

As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 50 

The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus,‘ now not please; 

But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of Nature’s family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all; thy art, 55 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the poet’s matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion; and, that he 

Who casts * to write a living line, must sweat, 

(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muses’ anvil; turn the same 61 

(And himself with it) that he thinks to frame, 

Or, for ° the laurel, he may gain a scorn; 

For a good poet’s made, as well as born. 

And such wert thou! Look how the father’s 
face 65 

Lives in his issue, even so the race 

Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly 
shines 

In his well turnéd, and true filéd lines ; 


1 Aschylus, Euripides . . . Sophocles, the three great- 
est Greek writers of tragedy. 2 Pacuvius, Accius, him of 
Cordova, three great Roman writers of tragic poetry 
and drama, Seneca having been born at Cordova. 
3buskin ... socks, the high shoe, or |buskin, was con- 
ventionally worn by ancient tragedians, and the low shoe, 
sock, by comedians. 4 Aristophanes ... Terrence... 
Plautus, great composers of comedy and satiric drama 
of the ancient world. Aristophanes was a Greek; Terence 
and Plautus were Romans. ®*casts, determines. ° for, in 
place of. 
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In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 
As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 70 
Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear, , 
And make those flights upon the banks of 
Thames, 
That so did take Eliza,! and our James! 
But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 15 
Advanced,? and made a constellation there! 
Shine forth, thou Star of poets, and with rage 
Or influence,’ chide or cheer the drooping stage, 
Which, since thy flight from hence, hath 
mourned like night, 
And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light. 
[1623] 


ON SHAKESPEARE, 1630 
JOHN MILTON 


What needs my Shakespeare for his honored 
bones 

The labor of an age in piléd stones? 

Or that his hallow’d relics should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 


Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 5 
What need’st thou such weak witness of -thy 
name? 


Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a livelong monument: 

For whilst to the shame of slow-endeavoring art 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 
Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 
Dost make ws marble with too much conceiving ; 
And so sepulchered in such pomp dost lie, 15 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 
[1630] 


SHAKESPEARE 
MatTTHEW ARNOLD 


Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask — Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 


ltake Eliza, charm Queen Elizabeth. 2 Advanced, 
exalted. Srage... influence. The words are used in 
their astrological sense, showing a belief that the stars 
govern the fates of individuals. 
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Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 5 

Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling- 
place, 

Spares but the cloudy border of his base 

To the foiled searching of mortality ; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams 


know, 
Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honored, self- 
secure, 10 


Didst tread on earth unguessed at.— Better so! 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which 
bow, 

Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 

[1849] 


WITH A COPY OF HERRICK 
Sir EDMUND GOSSE 


Fresh with all airs of woodland brooks 
And scents of showers, 

Take to your haunt of holy books 
This saint of flowers. 


When meadows burn with budding May, 5 
And heaven is blue, 

Before his shrine our prayers we say, — 
Saint Robin true. 


Love crowned with thorns is on his staff, — 
Thorns of sweet brier ; 10 
His benediction is a laugh, 
Birds are his choir. 


His sacred robe of white and red 
Unction distills ; 

He hath a nimbus round his head 15 
Of daffodils. 

[1873] 


LINES PRINTED UNDER THE EN- 
GRAVED PORTRAIT OF MILTON 


JOHN DRYDEN 


[These lines were in the folio edition of Paradise 
Lost, 1688.] 


Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty, in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no farther go; 5 
To make a third she joined the former two. 
[1688] 
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LONDON, 1802 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


[The sonnet was composed when England was 
in great internal difficulty because of the insist- 
ent demand for more liberal government. Grave 
external danger also threatened from the rising 
power of Napoleon. Milton had voiced his regard 
for liberty chiefly in his Areopagitica, 1644.] 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 

England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 5 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the 
sea: 10 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

[1807] 


A DIALOGUE TO THE MEMORY OF 
MR. ALEXANDER POPE 1 


AUSTIN DOBSON 


Non injussa cano.2— VIRGIL 


PoET. I sing of POPE — 


FRIEND. What, POPE, the Twitnam? Bard, 
Whom Dennis, Cibber, Tibbald* push’d so 
hard! 
POPE of the Dunciad ! POPE who dar’d to woo, 
And then to libel, Wortley-Montagu®! 
POPE of the Ham-walks story — 


POET. Seandals all! 
Scandals that now I care not to recall. 6 
Surely a little, in two hundred Years, 

One may neglect Contemporary Sneers : — 


1Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
2Non...cano, Not unbidden do I sing (Virgil, Eclogues, 
VI,9). *%Twitnam, Twittenham, Pope’s residence near 
London. 4 Dennis... Tibbald, Dennis, Cibber, and 
Theobald, literary enemies of Pope who are satirized in the 
Duneiad. * Wortley-Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, at one time a friend, despicably treated by Pope. 
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Surely Allowance for the Man may make 
That had all Grub-street 1 yelping in his Wake! 
And who (I ask you) has been never Mean, 11 
When urged by Envy, Anger or the Spleen? 
No: I prefer to look on POPE as one 
Not rightly happy till his Life was done; 
Whose whole Career, romance it as you 
please, 15 
Was (what he eall’d it) but a ‘long Disease’: 
Think of his Lot,— his Pilgrimage of Pain, 
His ‘crazy Carcass’ and his restless Brain ; 
Think of his Night-Hours with their Feet of 
Lead, 
His dreary Vigil with his aching Head; 20 
Think of all this, and marvel then to find 
The ‘crooked Body with a crooked Mind!’ 2 
Nay rather, marvel that, in Fate’s Despite, 
You find so much to solace and delight, — 
So much of Courage, and of Purpose high 25 
In that unequal Struggle not to die. 
I grant you freely that POPE played his 
Part 
Sometimes ignobly — but he lov’d his Art; 
I grant you freely that he sought his Ends 
Not always wisely — but he lov’d his Friends ; 
And who of Friends a nobler Roll could 


show — 31 
Swift, St. John, Bathurst, Marchmont, Peter- 
b’ro’, 
Arbuthnot — 


FRIEND. ATTICUS3? 


POET. Well (entre nous), 
Most that he said of Addison was true. 34 
Plain Truth, you know — 


FRIEND. 
(So Hamlet thought) — 


Is often not polite 


PoET. And Hamlet (Sir) was right. 
But leave POPE’S Life. Today, methinks, we 
touch 
The Work too little and the Man too much. 
Take up the Lock, the Satires, Hloise — 


1 Grub-street, the abode of many hackney writers of Pope’s 
time. 2long Disease... crazy Carcass .. . dreary Vigil 
...crooked Body... Mind. The phrases refer to Pope’s 
bodily deformity and ailments. Some are quoted from 
scurrilous attacks by contemporaries; one is Pope’s own. 
See ‘' Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,” p. 545,1.1382.  % Atticus, 
a scholar, a Roman friend of Cicero. Pope, in his “Epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot,” satirizes Addison under this name. 
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What Art supreme, what Elegance, what 
Ease! 40 

How keen the Irony, and Wit how bright, 

The Style how rapid, and the Verse how light! 

Then read once more, and you shall wonder 
yet 

At Skill, at Turn, at Point, at Epithet. 

‘True Wit is Nature to Advantage dress’d’ — 

Was ever Thought so pithily express’d? 46 

‘And ten low Words oft creep in one dull 
Line’ — 

Ah, what a Homily on Yours... and Mine! 

Or take — to choose at Random — take but 
This — 

‘Ten censure wrong for one that writes amiss.’ 


FRIEND. Pack’d and precise, no Doubt. Yet 
surely those 51 
Are but the Qualities we ask of Prose. 
Was he a POET? 


POET. Yes: if that be what 
Byron was certainly and Bowles ! was not; 
Or say you grant him, to come nearer Date, 55 
What Dryden had, that was denied to Tate 2 — 


FRIEND. Which means, you claim for him 
the Spark divine, 
Yet scarce would place him on the highest 


Line — 
Port. True, there are Classes. POPE was 
most of all 
Akin to Horace, Persius, Juvenal 3; 60 


POPE was, like them, the Censor of his Age, 

An Age more suited to Repose than Rage; 

When Rhyming turn’d from Freedom to the 
Schools, 

And shock’d with Licence, shudder’d into 
Rules ‘; 

When Phabus touch’d the Poet’s trembling 
Ear 65 

With one supreme Commandment Be thou 
Clear ; 

When Thought meant less to reason than 
compile, 


1 Bowles, William Lisle Bowles, English poet (1762— 
1850). 2 Tate, Nahum Tate, English poet and drama- 
tist (1652-1715). 8% Horace... Juvenal, Roman satirists. 
‘ shuddered into rules. The English heroie couplet was 
brought to perfection in Pope’s time, chiefly by his own 
refinement of it. He himself set a number of rules that 
it should follow, 
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And the Muse labor’d . . . chiefly with the 
File. 

Beneath full Wigs no Lyric drew its Breath 

As in the Days of great ELIZABETH ; 70 

And to the Bards of ANNA was denied 

The Note that Wordsworth heard on Duddon- 
side. 

But POPE took up his Parable, and knit 

The Woof of Wisdom with the Warp of 
Wit; 

He trimm’d the Measure on its equal Feet, 

And smooth’d and fitted till the Line was 
neat ; 76 

He taught the Pause with due Effect to fall; 

He taught the Epigram to come at Call; 

He wrote — 


FRIEND. His Iliad! 


POET. Well, suppose you own 
You like your Jliad in the Prose of Bohn,! — 
Tho’ if you’d learn in Prose how Homer sang, 
’Twere best to learn of Butcher and of 

Lang,? — 82 
Suppose you say your Worst of POPE, declare 
His Jewels Paste, his Nature a Parterre, 

His Art but Artifice — I ask once more 85 
Where have you seen such Artifice before? 
Where have you seen a Parterre better grac’d, 
Or gems that glitter like his Gems of Paste? 
Where can you show, among your Names of 

Note, 

So much to copy and so much to quote? 90 

And where, in Fine, in all our English Verse, 

A Style more trenchant and a Sense more 
terse? 


So I, that love the old Augustan * Days 

Of formal Courtesies and formal Phrase ; 
That like along the finish’d Line to feel 95 
The Ruffle’s Flutter and the Flash of Steel ; 
That like my Couplet as compact as clear; 
That like my Satire sparkling tho’ severe, 
Unmix’d with Bathos and unmarr’d by Trope, 
I fling my Cap for Polish — and for POPE! 
[1888] 


1 Bohn, a publisher of standard editions of the classic 
authors, some of which are of mediocre literary value. 
* Butcher . . . Lang, S. H. Butcher and Andrew Lang, 
who published in 1879 a scholarly prose translation of the 
Odyssey of high literary value. ® Augustan. Pope’s age 
in English literature, because of its conscious glitter, is often 
likened to the age of Augustus in Rome. 
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AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS 
1803 
SEVEN YEARS AFTER HIS DEATH 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


I shiver, Spirit fierce and bold, 

At thought of what I now behold: 

As vapors breathed from dungeons cold, 
Strike pleasure dead, 

So sadness comes from out the mold 5 
Where Burns is laid. 


And have I then thy bones so near, 
And thou forbidden to appear? 
As if it were thyself that’s here 
I shrink with pain ; 10 
And both my wishes and my fear 
Alike are vain. 


Off weight — nor press on weight! — away 
Dark thoughts! — they came, but not to stay; 
With chastened feelings would I pay 15 
The tribute due 
To him, and aught that hides his clay 
From mortal view. 


Fresh as the flower, whose modest worth 
He sang, his genius ‘glinted’ forth, 20 
Rose like a star that touching earth, 
For so it seems, 
Doth glorify its humble birth 
With matchless beams. 


The piercing eye, the thoughtful brow, 25 
The struggling heart, where be they now? — 
Full soon the Aspirant of the plow, 

The prompt, the brave, 
Slept, with the obscurest, in the low 

And silent grave. 30 


I mourned with thousands, but as one 
More deeply grieved, for He was gone 
Whose light I hailed when first it shone, 
And showed my youth 
How Verse may build a princely throne 35 
On humble truth. 


Alas! where’er the current tends, 
Regret pursues and with it blends, — 
Huge Criffel’s? hoary top ascends 
By Skiddaw # seen, — 40 
1 glinted forth. See Burns’s ‘‘To a Mountain Daisy,” 
1. 15, p. 141. 2 Criffel, a mountain in Scotland not far 


from Burns’s home. 3 Skiddaw, a mountain only a few 
miles from where Wordsworth lived. |! 
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Neighbors we were, and loving friends 
We might have been; 


True friends though diversely inclined ; 
But heart with heart and mind with mind, 
Where the main fibers are entwined, 45 
Through Nature’s skill, 
May even by contraries be joined 
More closely still. 


The tear will start, and let it flow; 
Thou ‘poor Inhabitant ! below,’ 50 
At this dread moment — even so — 
Might we together 
Have sate and talked where gowans ? blow, 
Or on wild heather. 


What treasures would have then been placed 
Within my reach; of knowledge graced 56 
By fancy what a rich repast! 
But why go on? — 
Oh! spare to sweep, thou mournful blast, 
His grave grass-grown. 60 


There, too, a Son, his joy and pride, 

(Not three weeks past the Stripling died,) 

Lies gathered to his Father’s side, 
Soul-moving sight! 

Yet one to which is not denied 65 
Some sad delight. 


For he is safe, a quiet bed 
Hath early found among the dead, 
Harbored where none can be misled, 
Wronged, or distrest ; ; 70 
And surely here it may be said 
That such are blest. 


And oh for Thee, by pitying grace 

Checked oft-times in a devious race, 

May He who halloweth the place 15 
Where Man is laid, 

Receive thy Spirit in the embrace 
For which it prayed! 


Sighing I turned away; but ere 
Night fell I heard, or seemed to hear, 80 
Music that sorrow comes not near, 
A ritual hymn, 
Chanted in love that casts out fear 
By Seraphim. 
{1842] 


1 Inhabitant, in reference to Burns’s poem ‘‘ The Bard’s 
Epitaph,’’ 1. 19. 2 gowans, daisies. 
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COWPER’S GRAVE 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


It is a place where poets crowned may feel the 
heart’s decaying ; 

It is a place where happy saints may weep 
amid their praying; 

Yet let the grief and humbleness as low as 
silence languish : 

Earth surely now may give her calm to whom 
she gave her anguish. 


O poets, from a maniac’s ! tongue was poured 
the deathless singing! 5 

O Christians, at your cross of hope a hopeless 
hand was clinging! 

O men, this man in brotherhood your weary 
paths beguiling, 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and 
died while ye were smiling! 


And now, what time ye all may read through 
dimming tears his story, 

How discord on the music fell and darkness 
on the glory, 10 

And how when, one by one, sweet sounds and 
wandering lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face because so 
broken-hearted, . 


He shall be strong to sanctify the poet’s high 
vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down in 
meeker adoration; 

Nor ever shall he be, in praise, by wise or 
good forsaken, 15 

Named softly as the household name of one 
whom God hath taken. 


With quiet sadness and no gloom I learn to 
think upon him, 

With meekness that is gratefulness to God 
whose heaven hath won him, 

Who suffered once the madness-cloud to His 
own love to blind him, 

But gently led the blind along where breath 
and bird could find him; 20 


; 1 maniac’s. Cowper suffered periods of intense depres- 
sion that amounted to actual insanity. His illusion was 
that he had forfeited divine mercy. 
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And wrought within his shattered brain such 
quick poetic senses 

As hills have language for, and stars, harmoni- 
ous influences: 

The pulse of dew upon the grass kept his 
within its number, 

And silent shadows from the trees refreshed 
him like a slumber. 


Wild timid hares were drawn from woods to 


share his home-caresses, 25 
Uplooking to his human eyes with sylvan 
tendernesses : 


The very world, by God’s constraint, from 
falsehood’s ways removing, 

Its women and its men became, beside him, 
true and loving. 


And though, in blindness, he remained uncon- 
scious of that guiding, 
And things provided came without the sweet 


sense of providing, 30 
He testified this solemn truth, while frenzy 
desolated, 


— Nor man nor nature satisfies, whom only 
God created. 


Like a sick child that knoweth not his mother 
while she blesses 

And drops upon his burning brow the coolness 
of her kisses, — 

That turns his fevered eyes around — ‘My 
mother! where’s my mother?’ — 35 

As if such tender words and deeds could come 
from any other! — 


The fever gone, with leaps of heart he sees her 
bending o’er him, 

Her face all pale from watchful love, the un- 
weary love she bore him! 

Thus woke the poet from the dream his life’s 
long fever gave him, 

Beneath those deep, pathetic Eyes which 
closed in death to save him! 40 


Thus? oh, not thus! no type of earth can 
image that awaking, 

Wherein he scarcely heard the chant of ser- 
aphs, round him breaking, 

Or felt the new immortal throb of soul from 
body parted, 

But felt those eyes alone, and knew — ‘My 
Savior! not deserted!’ 
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Deserted! Who hath dreamt that when the 


cross in darkness rested, 45 
Upon the Victim’s hidden face no love was 
manifested ? 


What frantic hands outstretched have e’er 
the atoning drops averted ? 

What tears have washed them from the soul, 
that one should be deserted? 


Deserted! God could separate from His own 
essence rather; 

And Adam’s sins have swept between the 
righteous Son and Father: 50 

Yea, once, Immanuel’s orphaned cry his uni- 
verse hath shaken — 

Tt went up single, echoless, ‘My God, I am 
forsaken!’ t 


It went up from the Holy’s lips amid His lost 
creation, 

That, of the lost, no son should use those 
words of desolation! 

That Earth’s worst frenzies, marring hope, 
should mar not hope’s fruition, 55 

And I, on Cowper’s grave, should see his 
rapture in a vision. 

[1838] 


MEMORIAL VERSES 
April, 1850 
MatTtHEw ARNOLD 


[Arnold, a man of very different mold and belief 
from Wordsworth, was a neighbor of his and a 
younger friend, and shared Wordsworth’s interest 
in man’s position in society. ] 


Goethe 2 in Weimar sleeps, and Greece, 

Long since, saw Byron’s struggle cease. 

But one such death remained to come; 

The last poetic voice is dumb — 

We stand today by Wordsworth’s tomb. 5 


When Byron’s eyes were shut in death, 
We bowed our head and held our breath. 
He taught us little; but our soul 


1 forsaken, Mark xv, 34. F 2 Goethe, Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe, German man of letters, was at the height of 
his powers during the Napoleonic struggles. 
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Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 
With shivering heart the strife we saw 10 
Of passion with eternal law; 


’ And yet with reverential awe 


We watched the fount of fiery life 
Which served for that Titanic strife. 


When Goethe’s death was told, we said: 
Sunk, then, is Europe’s sagest head. 16 
Physician of the iron age, 

Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 

He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear ; 
And struck his finger on the place, 21 
And said: Thou ailest here, and here! 

He looked on Hurope’s dying hour 

Of fitful dream and feverish power ; 

His eye plunged down the weltering strife, 
The turmoil of expiring life — 26 
He said: The end is everywhere, 

Art still has truth, take refuge there! 

And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 30 
His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness. 


And Wordsworth! — Ah, pale ghosts, rejoice! 
For never has such soothing voice 35 
Been to your shadowy world conveyed, 

Since erst, at morn, some wandering shade 
Heard the clear song of Orpheus ! come 
Through Hades, and the mournful gloom. 
Wordsworth has gone from us — and ye, 40 
Ah, may ye feel his voice as we! 

He too upon a wintry clime 

Had fallen — on this iron time 

Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 

He found us when the age had bound 45 
Our souls in its benumbing round; 

He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 

He laid us as we lay at birth 

On the cool flowery lap of earth, 

Smiles broke from us and we had ease; 50 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 

Went o’er the sun-lit fields again; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth returned; for there was shed 

On spirits that had long been dead, 55 


10rpheus, mythical musician, who sought his wife, 
Eurydice, in Hades, and with the charm of his music won 
her release. 
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Spirits dried up and closely furled, 
The freshness of the early world. 


Ah! since dark days still bring to light 

Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might, 

Time may restore us in his course 60 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force; 

But where will Europe’s latter hour 

Again find Wordsworth’s healing power? 
Others will teach us how to dare, 

And against fear our breast to steel ; 65 
Others will strengthen us to bear — 

But who, ah! who, will make us feel? 

The cloud of mortal destiny, 

Others will front it fearlessly — 

But who, like him, will put it by? 70 


Keep fresh the grass upon his grave 
O Rotha,! with thy living wave! 

Sing him thy best! for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone. 
{1850] 


WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE 
Sir WILLIAM WATSON 
I 


The old rude church, with bare, bald tower, 
is here; 
Beneath its shadow high-born Rotha ! flows: 
Rotha, remembering well who slumbers near, 
And with cool murmur lulling his repose. 


Rotha, remembering well who slumbers near. 
His hills, his lakes, his streams? are with 
him yet. 6 
Surely the heart that read her own heart 
clear 
Nature forgets not soon : ‘tis we forget. 


We that with vagrant soul his fixity 
Have slighted; faithless, done his deep 
faith wrong; 10 
Left him for poorer loves, and bowed the knee 
To misbegotten strange new gods of song. 


1 Rotha. Wordsworth is buried close to the Rothay, at 
Grasmere, ° hills ... streams. Wordsworth’s most en- 
during poetry is associated with this immediate neigh- 
borhood, 
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Yet, led by hollow ghost or beckoning elf 
Far from her homestead to the desert bourn, 
The vagrant soul returning to herself 15 
Wearily wise, must needs to him return. 


To him and-to the powers that with him 
dwell : — 
Inflowings that divulged not whence they 
came ; 
And that secluded Spirit unknowable, 
The mystery we make darker with a name; 


The Somewhat which we name but cannot 
know, 21 
Ev’n as we name a star and only see 
His quenchless flashings forth, which ever 
show 
And ever hide him, and which are not he. 


II 


Poet who sleepest by this wandering wave! 25 
When thou wast born, what birth-gift 
hadst thou then? 
To thee what wealth was that the Immortals 
gave, 
The wealth thou gavest in thy turn to men? 


Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine; 
Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless hu- 
man view; 30 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine; 
Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge 
knew. 


What hadst thou that could make so large 
amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers pos- 
sessed, 
Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends? — 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of 
rest. 36 


From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thunderous 


haze, 
From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest- 
mirth, 
Men turned to thee and found — not blast 
and blaze, 


Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on 
earth. 40 
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Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless 
flower, 
There in white languors to decline and cease; 
But peace whose names are also rapture, 
power, 
Clear sight, and love: for these are parts 
of peace. 


III 


I hear it vouched the Muse is with us still ; — 
If less divinely frenzied than of yore, 46 
In heu of feelings she has wondrous skill 
To simulate emotion felt no more, 


Not such the authentic Presence pure, that 
made 
This valley vocal in the great days gone! — 
In his great days, while yet the springtime 
played Bl 
About him, and the mighty morning shone. 


No word-mosaic artificer, he sang 
A lofty song of lowly weal and dole. 
Right from the heart, right to the heart it 
sprang, 55 
Or from the soul leapt instant to the soul. 


He felt the charm of childhood, grace of 
youth, 
Grandeur of age, insisting to be sung. 
The impassioned argument was simple truth 
Half-wondering at its own melodious 
tongue. 60 


Impassioned? aye, to the song’s ecstatic core! 
But far removed were clangor, storm and 
feud; 
For plenteous health was his, exceeding store 
Of joy, and an impassioned quietude. 


IV 


A hundred years ere he to manhood came, 65 
Song from celestial heights had wandered 
down, 
Put off her robe of sunlight, dew and flame, 
Andxdonned a modish dress to charm the 
“ Town. 


Thenceforth she but festooned the porch of 
things ; 69 
Apt at life’s lore, incurious what life meant. 


Dextrous of hand, she struck her lute’s few 
strings ; 
Ignobly perfect, barrenly content. 


Unflushed with ardor and unblanched with 


awe, 
Her lips in profitless derision curled, 
She saw with dull emotion — if she saw — 75 


The vision of the glory of the world. 


The human masque she watched, with dream- 
less eyes 
In whose clear shallows lurked no trembling 
shade: 
The stars, unkenned by her, might set and 


rise, 
Unmarked by her, the daisies bloom and 
fade. 4 80 


The age grew sated with her sterile wit. 
Herself waxed weary on her loveless throne. 

Men felt life’s tide, the sweep and surge of it, 
And craved a living voice, a natural tone. 


For none the less, though song was but half 


true, 85 
The world lay common, one abounding 
theme. 
Man enjoyed and wept, and fate was ever 
new, 
And love was sweet, life real, death no 
dream. 


In sad, stern verse the rugged scholar-sage 
Bemoaned his toil unvalued, youth un- 
cheered. 90 
His numbers wore the vesture of the age, 
But, ’neath it beating, the great heart was 
heard. 


From dewy pastures, uplands sweet with 
thyme, 
A virgin breeze freshened the jaded day. 
It wafted Collins’ lonely vesper-chime, 95 
It breathed abroad the frugal note of Gray. 


It fluttered here and there, nor swept in vain 
The dusty haunts where futile echoes dwell,— 

Then, in a cadence soft as summer rain, 
And sad from Auburn ! voiceless, drooped 
and fell. 100 


1 Auburn, the scene of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village; 
allusion is also made to Goldsmith’s early death. 
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It drooped and fell, and one! ’neath northern 
skies, 
With southern heart, who tilled his father’s 
field, 
Found Poesy a-dying, bade her rise 
And touch quick Nature’s hem and go forth 
healed. 


On life’s broad plain the plowman’s conquer- 
ing share 105 
Upturned the fallow lands of truth anew, 
And o’er the formal garden’s trim parterre 
The peasant’s team a ruthless furrow drew. 


Bright was his going forth, but clouds ere long 
Whelmed him; in gloom his radiance set, 
and those 110 
Twin morning stars of the new century’s song, 
Those morning stars that sang together, 
rose. 


In elvish speech the Dreamer 2 told his tale 
Of marvelous oceans swept by fateful 


wings. — 
The Seer? strayed not from earth’s human 
pale, 115 


But the mysterious face of common things 


He mirrored as the moon in Rydal Mere 
Is mirrored, when the breathless night 


hangs blue: 
Strangely remote she seems and wondrous 
near, 
And by some nameless difference born 
anew. 120 


Vv 
Peace — peace — and _ rest! 
lyre is loath, 
Or powerless now, to give what all men seek! 
Hither it deadens with ignoble sloth 
Or deafens with shrill tumult, loudly weak. 


Ah, how the 


Where is the singer whose large notes and 
clear 125 
Can heal, and arm, and plenish, and sustain? 
Lo, one with empty music floods the ear, 
And one, the heart refreshing, tires the 
brain. 


1 one, Burns. 


? Dreamer, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
3 Seer, Wordsworth. 
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And idly tuneful, the loquacious throng 
Flutter and twitter, prodigal of time, 130 
And little masters make a toy of song 
Till grave men weary of the sound of rime. 


And some go prankt in faded antique dress, 
Abhorring to be hale and glad and free; 
And some parade a conscious naturalness, 135 

The scholar’s not the child’s simplicity. 


Enough; — and wisest who from words for- 
bear. 
The gentle river rails not as it glides; 
And suave and charitable, the winsome air 
Chides not at all, or only him who chides. 


vI 


Nature! we storm thine ear with choric 
notes. 141 
Thou answerest through the calm great 
nights and days, 
‘Laud me who will: not tuneless are your 
throats ; 
Yet if ye paused I should not miss the 
praise.’ 


We falter, half-rebuked, and sing again. 145 
We chant thy desertness and haggard 
gloom, 
Or with thy splendid wrath inflate the strain, 
Or touch it with thy color and perfume. 


One, his melodious blood aflame for thee, 
Wooed with fierce lust, his hot heart world- 
defiled. 150 
One, with the upward eye of infancy, 
Looked in thy face, and felt himself thy 
child. 


Thee he approached without distrust or 
dread — 
Beheld thee throned, an awful queen, 
above — 154 
Climbed to thy lap and merely laid his head 
Against thy warm wild heart of mother-love. 


He heard that vast heart beating — thou 
didst press 
Thy child so close, and lov’dst him unaware. 
Thy beauty gladdened him; yet he scarce less 
Had loved thee, had he never found thee 
fair! 160 
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For thou wast not as legendary lands 
To which with curious eyes and ears we 
roam. 
Nor wast thou as a fane ’mid solemn sands, 
Where palmers halt at evening. Thou wast 
home. 


And here, at home, still bides he; but he 
sleeps ; 165 
Not to be wakened even at thy word; 
Though we, vague dreamers, dream he some- 
where keeps 
An ear still open to thy voice still heard, — 


Thy voice, as heretofore, about him blown, 
Forever blown about his silence now; —170 

Thy voice, though deeper, yet so like his own 
That almost, when he sang, we deemed 


*twas thou! 
VII 
Behind Helm Crag and Silver Howe ! the sheen 
Of the retreating day is less and less. 174 


Soon will the lordlier summits, here unseen, 
Gather the night about their nakedness. 


The half-heard bleat of sheep comes from the 
hill, 
Faint sounds of childish play are in the air. 
The river murmurs past. All else is still. 
The very graves seem stiller than they were. 


Afar though nation be on nation hurled, 181 
And life with toil and ancient pain de- 
pressed, 
Here one may scarce believe the whole wide 
world 
Is not at peace, and all man’s heart at rest. 


Rest! ’twas the gift he gave; and peace! the 
shade 185 
He spread, for spirits fevered with the sun. 
To him his bounties are come back — here 
laid 
In rest, in peace, his labor nobly done. 
[1887] 


1 Helm... Howe, mountain crests west and north of 
Grasmere valley. 
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ON THE SALE BY AUCTION OF 
KEATS’S LOVE LETTERS 


OSCAR WILDE 


[Keats’s letters to Fanny Brawne were sold at 
auction in London.] 


These are the letters which Endymion ! wrote 

To one he loved in secret, and apart. 

And now the brawlers of the auction mart 
Bargain and bid for each poor blotted note, 
Aye! for each separate pulse of passion quote 

The merchant’s price. I think they love not 

art 6 

Who break the crystal of a poet’s heart 
That small and sickly eyes may glare and 

gloat. 


Is it not said that many years ago, 
In a far Eastern town, some soldiers ran 10 
With torches through the midnight, and 
began 
To wrangle for mean raiment, and to throw 
Dice for the garments of a wretched man, 
Not knowing the God’s wonder or His woe? 
[1881] 


MEMORABILIA 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[Browning, especially in his youth, was a great 
admirer and student of Shelley, at a time when the 
fame of Shelley was at its lowest ebb.] 


Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new! 


But you were living before that, 5 
And also you are living after ; 

And the memory I started at — 
My starting moves your laughter! 


I crossed a moor, with a name of its own 

And a certain use in the world no doubt, 10 
Yet a hand’s-breadth of it shines alone 

’Mid the blank miles round about: 


1 Endymion. In “Endymion” Keats reveals his inner 
nature with great frankness. 
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For there I picked up on the heather 
And there I put inside my breast 

A molted feather, an eagle-feather! 15 
Well, I forget the rest. 


({1855] 


DEDICATION OF THE RING AND 
THE BOOK 


ROBERT BROWNING 
End of Book I 
Such, British Public, ye who like me not,} 
(God love you!) — whom I yet have labored 
for, 


Perchance more careful whoso runs may read 
Than erst when all, it seemed, could read who 


ran, — 

Perchance more careless whoso reads may 
praise 5 

Than late when he who praised and read and 
wrote 


Was apt to find himself the selfsame me, — 
Such labor had such issue, so I wrought 

This are, by furtherance of such alloy, 

And so, by one spurt, take away its trace 10 
Till, justifiably golden, rounds my ring. 


A ring without a posy, and that ring ? mine? 


O lyric Love, half angel and half bird 

And all a wonder and a wild desire, — 
Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 
Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 16 
And sang a kindred soul out to his face, — 
Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart — 
When the first summons from the darkling 


earth 
Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched 
their blue, 20 


And bared them of the glory — to drop down, 

To toil for man, to suffer or to die, — 

This is the same voice: can thy soul know 
change? 

Hail then, and harken from the realms of 
help! 

Never may I commence my song, my due 25 

To God who best taught song by gift of thee, 


1like me not. At the time of the publication of The 
Ring and the Book Browning had as yet enjoyed little 
popularity among his own countrymen. 2ring. A refer- 
ence to the first lines of The Ring and the Book and the 
metaphor there built up. 
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Except with bent head and beseeching hand — 
That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
What was, again may be; some interchange 
Of grace, some splendor once thy very 
thought, 30 
Some benediction anciently thy smile: 
— Neyer conclude, but raising hand and head 
Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet 
yearn 
For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 
Their utmost up and on, —so blessing back 
In those thy realms of -help, that heaven thy 


home, 36 
Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face makes 
proud, 


Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may 
fall! 
[1868] 


IN MEMORY OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Back to the flower-town,! side by side, 
The bright months bring, 

New-born, the bridegroom and the bride, 
Freedom and spring. 


The sweet land laughs from sea to sea, 5 
Filled full of sun; 

All things come back to her, being free; 
All things but one. 


In many a tender wheaten plot 

Flowers that were dead 10 
Live, and old suns revive; but not 

That holier head. 


By this white wandering waste of sea, 
Far north, I hear 

One face shall never turn to me 15 
As once this year: 


Shall never smile and turn and rest 
On mine as there, 
Nor one most sacred hand be pressed 
Upon my hair. 20 


' flower-town. Florence (Firenze, “ city of flowers’’) was 
Landor’s home for many years. 
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I came as one whose thoughts half linger, 
Half run before; 

The youngest to the oldest singer 
That England bore. 


I found him whom I shall not find 25 
Till all grief end, 

In holiest age our mightiest mind, 
Father and friend. 


But thou, if anything endure, 

If hope there be, 30 
O spirit that man’s life left pure, 

Man’s death set free, 


Not with disdain of days that were 
Look earthward now; 

Let dreams revive the reverend hair, 35 
The imperial brow; 


Come back in sleep, for in the life 
Where thou art not 
We find none like thee. Time and strife 
And the world’s lot 40 


Move thee no more; but love at least 
And reverent heart 

May move thee, royal and released, 
Soul, as thou art. 


And thou, his Florence, to thy trust 45 
Receive and keep, 

Keep safe his dedicated dust, 
His sacred sleep. 


So shall thy lovers, come from far, 

Mix with thy name 50 
As morning-star with evening-star 

His faultless fame. 
[1866] 


‘MY POET’ 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


[One of Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese (xvii), written to Browning. ] 


My poet, thou canst touch on all the notes 
God set between His After and Before, 

And strike up and strike off the general roar 
Of the rushing worlds a melody that floats 
In a serene air purely. Antidotes 5 
Of medicated music, answering for 
Mankind’s forlornest uses, thou canst pour 
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From thence into their ears. God’s will devotes 

Thine to such ends, and mine to wait on thine. 

How, Dearest, wilt thou have me for most 
use? 10 

A hope, to sing by gladly? or a fine 

Sad memory, with thy songs to interfuse? 

A shade, in which to sing — of palm or pine? 

A grave, on which to rest from singing? 
Choose. 

(1847] 


TO ROBERT BROWNING 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


{Landor and Browning had in common an in- 
tense love for Italy, and sympathy with her in 
her struggles for independence, which they per- 
sonally observed. | 


There is delight in singing, tho’ none hear 

Beside the singer; and there is delight 

In praising, tho’ the praiser sit alone 

And see the prais’d far off him, far above. 

Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 

Therefore on him no speech! and brief for 
thee, 6 

Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 

No man hath walkt along our roads with step 

So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 

Give brighter plumage, stronger wing: the 
breeze 11 

Of Alpine heights thou playest with, borne on 

Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 

The Siren! waits thee, singing song for song. 

[1846] 


TO THE MUSES 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


[The Muses, daughters of Zeus, nine in number, 
were each the patron of some particular branch 
of the fine arts, science, or literature. ] 


Whether on Ida’s? shady brow, 
Or in the chambers of the East, 
The chambers of the Sun, that now 
From ancient melody have ceased ; 


1 Siren. The islands of the sirens lie in the Mediter- 
ranean near the shore of Amalfi. 2 Tda, a mountain 
in Crete, the scene of many legends of Zeus. 
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Whether in Heaven ye wander fair, 5 
Or the green corners of the earth, 

Or the blue regions of the air 
Where the melodious winds have birth; 


Whether on crystal rocks ye rove, 

Beneath the bosom of the sea 10 
Wand’ring in many a coral grove, 

Fair Nine, forsaking Poetry! 


How have you left the ancient love 
That bards of old enjoyed in you! 
The languid strings do scarcely move?! 15 
The sound is forced, the notes are few! 
[1783] 


ISRAFEL 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


And the angel Israfel, whose heart-strings are a lute, and 
who has the sweetest voice of all God's creatures.2— Koran 


In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
Whose heart-strings are a lute; 
None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 
And the giddy stars (so legends tell), 5 
Ceasing their hymns,’ attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 


Tottering above 

In her highest noon, 

The enamored moon 10 
Blushes with love, 

While, to listen, the red levin 

(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 

Which were seven) 

Pauses in Heaven. 15 


And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 
That Israfeli’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 
By which he sits and sings, 20 
The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 


l scarcely move. Blake was writing at the lowest ebb of 
English poetry in two centuries. “the angel... creatures. 
In quoting, Poe inserts the words ‘‘ whose heart-strings are 
alute.” *%Ceasing... hymns. By an ancient theory of as- 
tronomy, the planets and the whole array of the fixed stars, 
set in hollow, crystalline spheres that revolved upon and 
within each other, ‘‘ produced the music of the spheres.’”” 
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But the skies that angel trod,! 
Where deep thoughts are a duty, 
Where Love’s a grown-up God, 25 
Where the Houri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. 


Therefore thou art not wrong, 
Israfeli, who despisest 30 
An unimpassioned song ; 
To thee the laurels belong, 
Best bard, because the wisest : 
Merrily live, and long! 


The ecstasies above 35 
With thy burning measures suit: 

Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 
With the fervor of thy lute: 
Well may the stars be mute! 


Yes, Heaven is thine; but this 40 
Is a world of sweets and sours; 
Our flowers are merely — flowers, 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 


If I could dwell 45 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 51 
{1831] 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 5 
With the dragon-fly on the river? 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river, 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 


1 skies . . . trod. 


“Skies” is the grammatical object of 
“trod.” 
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And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 10 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river, 

And hacked and hewed as a great god can 15 

With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 

Till there was not a sign of the leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 

(How tall it stood in the river!) 20 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 

And notched the poor dry empty thing 

In holes, as he sat by the river. 


‘This is the way,’ laughed the great god 
Pan, 25 
(Laughed while he sat by the river) 
‘The only way since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed.’ 
Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the 
reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 30 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 35 
Came back to dream on the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan 
To laugh, as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man: 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain — 40 
For the reed which grows never more again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 
[1860] 


AN APOLOGY 
WILLIAM Morris 
Prologue to ‘‘The Earthly Paradise” 


Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 

J cannot ease the burden of your fears, 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
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Or hope again for aught that I can say, 6 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


But rather, when aweary of your mirth, 

From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 

And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, 10 

Grudge every minute as it passes by, 

Made the more mindful that the sweet days 
die, — 

Remember me a little then, I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 15 

That weighs us down who live and earn our 
bread, 

These idle verses have no power to bear; 

So let me sing of names remembered, 

Because they, living not, can ne’er be dead, 

Or long time take their memory quite away 

From us poor singers of an empty day. 21 


Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due 
time, 

Why should I strive to set the crooked 
straight? 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring rime 

Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 

Telling a tale not too importunate 26 

To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 
At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did 


show, 30 
That through one window men beheld the 
spring, 


And through another saw the summer glow, 
And through a third the fruited vines a row, 
While still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 
Piped the drear wind of that December day. 


So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 36 
If ye will read aright, and pardon me, 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 
Where tossed about all hearts of men must 


be; 40 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall 
slay, 


Not the poor singer of an empty day. 
{1868] 
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ODE 
ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY 


We are the music makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams ; — 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory: 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself in our mirth; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


A breath of our inspiration 

Is the life of each generation ; 
A wondrous thing of our dreaming 
Unearthly, impossible seeming — 

The soldier, the king, and the peasant 
Are working together in one, 

Till our dream shall become their present, 
And their work in the world be done. 


They had no vision amazing 

Of the goodly house they are raising; 
They had no divine foreshowing 
Of the land to which they are going: 


10 


15 


30 


35 
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But on one man’s soul it hath broken, 
A light that doth not depart; 

And his look, or a word he hath spoken, 
Wrought flame in another man’s heart. 40 


And therefore today is thrilling 
With a past day’s late fulfilling ; 
And the multitudes are enlisted 
In the faith that their fathers resisted, 
And, scorning the dream of tomorrow, 45 
Are bringing to pass, as they may, 
In the world, for its joy or its sorrow, 
The dream that was scorned yesterday. 


But we, with our dreaming and singing, 
Ceaseless and sorrowless we! 50 
The glory about us clinging 
Of the glorious futures we see, 
Our souls with high music ringing : 
O men! it must ever be 
That we dwell, in our dreaming and sing- 
ing, abe 
A little apart from ye. 


For we are afar with the dawning 
And the suns that are not yet high, 
And out of the infinite morning 
Intrepid you hear us cry — 60 
How, spite of your human scorning, 
Once more God’s future draws nigh, 
And already goes forth the warning 
That ye of the past must die. 


Great hail! we cry to the comers 65 
From the dazzling unknown shore; 

Bring us hither your sun and your summers, 
And renew our world as of yore; 

You shall teach us your song’s new numbers, 
And things that we dreamed not before: 
Yea, in spite of a dreamer who slumbers, 71 

And a singer who sings no more. 
[1874] 
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At the outset we may perceive in the patriotic lyric a quality not found in any 
other, the emotion of the ennobling and atoning sacrifice of life. The nature lyric 
expresses most often the joy derived from an objective thing. The love lyric is born 
of the instinct that reaches out for life, and life more abundant. The lyric of death 
speaks the inevitable that ever impends and that awaits us all at the end ’of the trail. 

All these are self-centered. Perfect patriotism implies the complete sacrifice of the 
individual to the interests of the group. The good that arises from this sacrifice may 
possibly lie in the immediate future, but generally only in remote time to come. In 
some cases he who sacrifices his all to a cause lives and shares in its benefits, material 
and immaterial; in many cases he himself will never benefit. Hatred and shame he 
must hold in contempt; for he who is held to be a traitor today is sometimes the 
patriot of tomorrow. The perfect patriot must be ready to offer his body to present 
death, or to lingering years of pain and neglect until death in mercy finally comes. 

Such facts give to the patriotic lyric a solemnity of feeling that only the death lyric 
or the religious lyric offers, and sometimes a depth of passion that these lack. As the 
lyrics that follow show, this sense of sacrifice does not fill every line, and some of the 
poems come directly from a sense chiefly of self-content in surrounding society. But 
every sincere patriotic lyric implies the ultimate possibility of leaving the plow in the 
furrow, and perhaps of death at the next zero hour ‘“‘at some disputed barricade.” 
Moreover, the triumph of one principle means disaster to another which, though 
identified with a lost cause, is espoused with equal devotion. 

In studying the patriotic lyric, its origin in primitive self-preservation may be con- 
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sidered, and the development of that impulse and its exchange for higher motives noted. 
Interesting subdivisions can be made within the type from the shallow to the deep, — 
from the facile sentiment of ‘‘Rule Britannia,” with its jingoistic strain, to the ear- 
nest, self-questioning ‘‘Ode in Time of Hesitation’; from the reckless, fiery ““Give 
a Rouse” to the solemn, fervid ‘‘Battle-Hymn of the Republic.” It is valuable to 
separate lyrics written by men who have gone through the fiery combat, retaining their 
sanity through the horrors of the trenches, from those of other poets, and to account 
for some general and some specific differences to be found in them. 

It is well also to note the variety of direction that these lyrics take. Some are the 
abstract glorification of a cause or of fatherland, or the tribute to ancestors who have 
pledged and laid down their lives for causes and ideals. Some are the personal 
reactions of the man on his post. It is profitable also to take account of the effect 
upon the type produced by increasing intelligence and the increasing complexity of 
social emotions. Such a study might be based upon a collection of the lyrics of our 
own Revolutionary War compared with any well-selected collection of lyrics of the 


World War. 


‘THIS ROYAL THRONE OF KINGS’, 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


[Although the selection is part of a speech of 
John of Gaunt in Richard II (II, i, 40-68), it has 
an interest quite apart from the circumstances of 
the play.] 


This royal throne of kings, this scept’red isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 5 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 

Or as a moat defensive to a house 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 10 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Fear’d by their breed and famous by their 
birth, 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 15 

As is the sepulcher in stubborn Jewry, 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son, 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear 
land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leas’d out, I die pronouncing it, 20 


Like to a tenement or pelting ! farm. 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with 
shame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds. 
That England, that was wont to conquer 
others, 26 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 
Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life, 
How happy then were my ensuing death! 
[1597] 


TO THE LORD GENERAL FAIRFAX, 
AT THE SIEGE OF COLCHESTER 


JOHN MILTON 


{Scotland had been untrue to her league with 
England against Charles I, and a Scotch army 
under Hamilton was invading England. The up- 
rising at Colchester against the Parliamentary 
government was one of several occurring at the 
same time. ] 


Fairfax, whose name in arms through Europe 
rings, 
Filling each mouth with envy or with praise, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 
And rumors loud that daunt remotest kings, 


1 pelting, paltry. 
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Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 5 
Victory home, though new rebellions raise 
Their Hydra! heads, and the false North 

displays 

Her broken league to imp? their serpent 

wings. 

O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand, 

For what can war but endless war still 
breed? 10 
Till truth and right from violence be freed, 
And public faith cleared from the shameful 
brand 
Of public fraud. In vain doth Valor bleed, 
While Avarice and Rapine share the land. 
[1694] 


RULE, BRITANNIA! 
JAMES THOMSON 
From “‘ Alfred, a Masque”’ 


When Britain first, at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sang the strain: 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves! 
Britons never will be slaves! 


ou 


The nations not so blest as thee 
Must in their turns to tyrants fall, 

Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 10 


Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke; 
As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 


Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame; 15 
All their attempts to bend thee down 

Will but arouse thy generous flame, 
But work their woe and thy renown. 


To thee belongs the rural reign; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine; 20 
All thine shall be the subject main, 

And every shore it circles thine. 


1 Hydra, a fabulous serpent with many heads, which was 
killed by Hercules. Some of the ancients pictured it with 
wings. 2 imp, in faleonry, to mend the broken wing of a 
bird. 
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The Muses, still with Freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 
Blest Isle! with matchless beauty crowned! 
And manly hearts to guard the fair! 26 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves! 
Britons never will be slaves! 
[1740] 


ODE WRITTEN IN THE BEGINNING 
OF THE YEAR 1746 


WILLIAM COLLINS 


[The lyric is in memory of those who had fallen 
during the previous few months in the battles 
attending the rising of the “Young Pretender,” 
Charles Edward Stuart.] 


How sleep the brave who sink to rest 

By all their country’s wishes blest! 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 5 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, il 
To dwell a weeping hermit there! 

[1746] 


‘SCOTS, WHA HAE WI’ WALLACE 
BLED’ 


ROBERT BURNS 


[Burns composed the poem as an address which 
Bruce might have made to his army at Bannock- 
burn, and to a tune such as he imagined the Scots 
might have used on their march thither. In the 
battle (June 24, 1314) Edward II was defeated, and 
the freedom of Scotland under Bruce as Robert I 
was assured. | 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Seots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory! 
Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 5 


1 Wallace, William Wallace, an insurgent leader of the 
Scotch against the English, who was betrayed and exe- 
cuted in London, 1305. 
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See the front o’ battle lour; 
See approach proud Edward’s power — 
Chains and slavery! 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill 2 coward’s grave? 10 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 
Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or Freeman fa’, 15 
Let him follow me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains! 
By your sons in servile chains! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 20 
Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow ! — 
Let us do or die! 
[1794] 


‘YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND’ 
A Naval Ode 
THOMAS CAMPBELL 


[The poem was composed during the contest for 
naval supremacy between France and England 
after the battle of the Nile and before the battle of 
Trafalgar. ] 


Ye mariners of England 

That guard our native seas, 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze — 

Your glorious standard launch again 5 
To match another foe! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow, — 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 10 


The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave! 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And Ocean was their grave. 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 15 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 


While the stormy winds do blow, — 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 20 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 25 
She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore 

When the stormy winds do blow, — 

When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 30 


The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn, 

Till danger’s troubled night depart 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors! 35 
Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow, — 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 40 
[1799] 


OLD IRONSIDES 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


{The poem was written when Holmes was a 
student at Harvard, after announcement had been 
made that the United States frigate Constitution, 
“Old Ironsides,’’ famous for its victories in the 
War of 1812, was to be broken up as useless. The 
publication of the poem aroused sentiment that 
saved the ship. ] 


Aye, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 5 
And burst the cannon’s roar; — 
The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 10 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee ; — 
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The harpies of the shore shall pluck 15 
The eagle of the sea! 


Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 20 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 
[1830] 


CONCORD HYMN 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Sung at the Completion of the Battle Monument, 
April 19, 1836 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept ; 5 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward 
creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set today a votive stone; 10 
That memory may their deed redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 15 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


[1837] 


‘YOU ASK ME, WHY, THO’ ILL AT 
EASE’ 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


You ask me, why, tho’ ill at ease, 
Within this region I subsist, 
Whose spirits falter in the mist, 

And languish for the purple seas. 
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It is the land that freemen till, 5 
That sober-suited Freedom chose, 
The land, where girt with friends or foes 

A man may speak the thing he will; 


A land of settled government, ' 
A land of just and old renown, 10 
Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent ; 


Where faction seldom gathers head, 

But, by degrees to fullness wrought, 

The strength of some diffusive thought 15 
Hath time and space to work and spread. 


Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 
And individual freedom mute, 20 


Tho’ power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great — 
Tho’ every channel of the State 

Should fill and choke with golden sand — 


Yet waft me from the harbor-mouth, 25 
Wild wind! I seek a warmer sky, 
And I will see before I die 

The palms and temples of the South. 

[1842] 


‘OF OLD SAT FREEDOM ON THE 
HEIGHTS’ 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her feet ; 

Above her shook the starry lights ; 
She heard the torrents meet. 


There in her place she did rejoice, 5 
Self-gathered in her prophet-mind, 

But fragments of her mighty voice 
Came rolling on the wind. 


Then stepped she down thro’ town and field 
To mingle with the human race, 10 
And part by part to men revealed 
The fullness of her face — 
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Grave mother of majestic works, 
From her isle-altar gazing down, 

Who, godlike, grasps the triple forks 15 
And, king-like, wears the crown.! 


Her open eyes desire the truth. 
The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears ; 20 


That her fair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes! 
(1842] 


GIVE A ROUSE 
ROBERT BROWNING 


King Charles, and who'll do him right now? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 
Give a rouse: here’s, in hell’s despite now, 
King Charles! 


Who gave me the goods that went since? 5 
Who raised me the house that sank once? 
Who helped me to gold I spent since? 
Who found me in wine you drank once? 
Cuo. — King Charles, and who'll do him 
right now? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for 
fight now? 10 
Give a rouse: here’s, in hell’s despite 
now, 
King Charles ! 


To whom used my boy George quaff else, 

By the old fool’s side that begot him? 

For whom did he cheer and laugh else, 15 

While Noll’s damned troopers shot him? 
Cuo. — King Charles, and who'll do him 


right now? 

King Charles, and who’s ripe for 
fight now? 

Give a rouse: here’s, in hell’s despite 
now, 

King Charles! 20 


{1842] 


lsat... heights... triple forks ... crown. Tennyson 
had in mind the seated figure of Britannia crowned, with 
a trident in her hand, signifying her power at sea. 
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HOME-THOUGHTS, FROM THE SEA 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[All the places mentioned in the poem are as- 
sociated with the military and the naval history of 
England.] 


Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North- 
west died away; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into 
Cadiz Bay; 

Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face Tra- 
falgar lay; 

In the dimmest Northeast distance dawned 
Gibraltar grand and gray; 

‘Here and here did England help me: how 
can I help England?’ — say, 5 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to 
praise and pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over 
Africa. 

(1845] 


BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 
JULIA WARD HOWE 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his 
terrible swift sword : 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a 
hundred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the 
evening dews and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim 
and flaring lamps. 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished 
rows of steel: 
“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you 
my grace shall deal; 10 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the ser- 
pent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on.’ 
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He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his 
judgment-seat : 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be 
jubilant, my feet! 15 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 
you and me: 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 

While God is marching on. 20 
(1862] 


THE CONQUERED BANNER 
ABRAM JOSEPH RYAN 


[Written in memory of the defeat of the Con- 
federate States of America, 1865.] 


Furl that Banner, for ’tis weary; 
Round its staff ’tis drooping dreary ; 
Furl it, fold it, it is best; 
For there’s not a man to wave it, 
And there’s not a sword to save it, 5 
And there’s not one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it; 
And its foes now scorn and brave it; 
Furl it, hide it — let it rest! 


Take that Banner down! ’tis tattered; 10 
Broken is its staff and shattered ; 
And the valiant hosts are scattered 

Over whom it floated high. 
Oh! ’tis hard for us to fold it; 
Hard to think there’s none to hold it; 15 
Hard that those who once unrolled it 

Now must furl it with a sigh. 


Furl that Banner! furl it sadly! 

Once ten thousands hailed it gladly, 

And ten thousands wildly, madly, 20 
Swore it should forever wave; 

Swore that foeman’s sword should never 

Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 

Till that flag should float forever 
O’er their freedom or their grave! 25 
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Furl it! for the hands that grasped it, 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low; 
And that Banner — it is trailing! 
While around it sounds the wailing 30 
Of its people in their woe. 


For, though conquered, they adore it! — 
Love the cold, dead hands that bore it! 
Weep for those who fell before it! 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it! 35 
But, oh! wildiy they deplore it, 

Now who furl and fold it so. 


Furl that Banner! True, ’tis gory, 

Yet ’tis wreathed around with glory, 

And ’twill live in song and story, 40 
Though its folds are in the dust: 

For its fame on brightest pages, 

Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages — 
Furl its folds though now we must. 45 


Furl that Banner, softly, slowly! 

Treat it gently — it is holy — 
For it droops above the dead. 

Touch it not — unfold it never, 

Let it droop there, furled forever, 50 
For its people’s hopes are dead ! 

{c. 1865] 


ODE! 
HENRY TIMROD 


Sung on the Occasion of Decorating the Graves of 
the Confederate Dead at Magnolia Cemetery, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, 1867 


Sleep sweetly in your humble graves, 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause ; 
Though yet no marble column craves 

The pilgrim here to pause. 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 5 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 

And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 


Meanwhile, behalf the tardy years 
Which keep in trust your storied tombs, 


1This selection from Timrod is reprinted from the 
Memorial Edition through the courtesy of the holder of the 
copyright, the Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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Behold! your sisters bring their tears, 11 
And these memorial blooms. 


Small tributes! but your shades will smile 
More proudly on these wreaths today, 
Than when some cannon-molded pile 15 

Shall overlook this bay. 


Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 

There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 

By mourning beauty crowned. 20 
[Charleston, 1867] 


‘DELICATE CLUSTER! FLAG OF 
TEEMING LIFE!’ 


WALT WHITMAN 


Delicate cluster! flag of teeming life! 

Covering all my lands! all my sea-shores 
lining! 

Flag of death! (how I watch’d you through 
the smoke of battle pressing ! 

How I heard you flap and rustle, cloth defiant! 

Flag cerulean! sunny flag! with the orbs of 
night dappled !) 5 

Ah my silvery beauty! ah my woolly white 
and crimson! 

Ah to sing the song of you, my matron mighty! 

My sacred one, my mother. 

[1870] 


AT GIBRALTAR 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY °* 


England, I stand on thy imperial ground, 
Not all a stranger; as thy bugles blow, 
I feel within my blood old battles flow — 
The blood whose ancient founts in thee are 
found. 4 
Still surging dark against the Christian bound 
Wide [slam presses; well its peoples know 
Thy heights that watch them wandering 
below ; 
I think how Lucknow heard their gathering 
sound. 
I turn, and meet the cruel, turbaned face. 
England! ’tis sweet to be so much thy 
son ! 10 
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I feel the conqueror in my blood and race; 
Last night Trafalgar awed me, and today 

Gibraltar wakened; hark, thy evening gun 
Startles the desert over Africa! 

[1888] 


ON A SOLDIER FALLEN IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy 


Streets of the roaring town, 
Hush for him, hush, be still! 
He comes, who was stricken down 
Doing the word of our will. 
Hush! Let him have his state, 5 
Give him his soldier’s crown. 
The grists of trade can wait 
Their grinding at the mill, 
But he cannot wait for his honor, now the 
trumpet has been blown; 
Wreathe pride now for his granite brow, lay 
love on his breast of stone. 10 


Toll! Let the great bells toll 
Till the clashing air is dim. 
Did we wrong this parted soul? 
We will make it up to him. 
Toll! let him never guess 15 
What work we set him to. 
Laurel, laurel, yes; 
He did what we bade him do. 
Praise, and never a whispered hint but the 
fight he fought was good; 
Never a word that the blood on his sword was 
his country’s own heart’s-blood. 20 


A flag for the soldier’s bier 
Who dies that his land may live; 
O, banners, banners here, 
That he doubt not nor misgive! 
That he heed not from the tomb 25 
The evil days draw near 
When the nation, robed in gloom, 
With its faithless past shall strive. 
Let him never dream that his bullet’s scream 
went wide of its island mark, 
Home to the heart of his darling land where 
she stumbled and sinned in the dark. 30 
[1901] 
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THE SPIRES OF OXFORD! 
(AS SEEN FROM THE TRAIN) 


WINIFRED M. LETTS 


I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-gray sky. 

My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay, 

The hoary Colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 

But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket-field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford 
To seek a blocdy sod — 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and .gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 


(1915] 


10 


15 


20 
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THE SOLDIER? 
RUPERT BROOKE 


If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. There shall be 

In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made 


aware, 5 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to 
roam, 


A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 10 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by 
England given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her 


day ; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentle- 
ness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English 
heaven. 


{1915] 


1 By permission. From Fhe Spires of Oxford and Other 
Poems, by Winifred M. Letts. Published by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. 

2 Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
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The term “lyric of social sympathy”’ very nearly defines itself. The lyric of this 
type arises from the feeling of pity or compassion that a person more favored by social 
circumstances feels for those less favored. It expresses the physical and mental 
hardships of the less fortunate, their point of view, and their struggle against odds. 
It reflects their limitations, shows the ideals of which they are perhaps only dimly con- 
scious, and for which they may blindly grope. 

To understand this type a little better amid the types of lyric poetry based upon 
subject matter, we should realize that the great mass of poetry is written by people 
of the favored classes for those of their own class. By favored classes is here meant, 
of course, people who by birth and early experience, and especially by the training of 
the intellect and by the wise nourishing of the emotions with high and ennobling 
objects, have come to live in the atmosphere of the finer things of life. Generally 
speaking, these people, makers and readers of poetry, are included in what has been 
termed the ‘“‘aristocracy of intellect.” 

As a usual thing, therefore, the poet who writes in the vein of social sympathy must 
step outside his own class for his material. His relationship to his material is somewhat 
like that of the poet who works in the dramatic lyric or the dramatic monologue. 
Sometimes, though rarely, as in the case of ‘‘A Man’s a Man for A’ That,’’ the poet 
himself is in the less favored class; but as a rule the social group brought into emo- 
tional range through the lyric of this type is inarticulate. 

A glance over the poems that follow shows that all are modern, all written within 
one hundred and fifty years. This fact brings us to one point of contact between 
literature and society. It shows that literature shifts its attention from one group to 
another, that literature is a function of society, and that it may serve a social purpose. 
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Poems of this group almost inevitably lead us to question how far science, as applied 
in the arts and in commerce, may be responsible for the conditions of life which this 
type of poetry makes prominent. On the other hand, we may ask whether science in 
its beneficent réle, working through the intellect upon the feelings, has not greatly 
aroused men to a sense of social inequality and social responsibility, and has not 
thus vastly enlarged and quickened the sympathies. Certainly the lyric of social 
sympathy has developed in a scientific age despite the fact that the moral and 
physical conditions of the less favored classes have shown marked improvement 
during the same time. 

In its effect in arousing the emotions so that men will act, through a sense of social 
responsibility, for social betterment, the lyric of social sympathy is akin to the didac- 
tic lyric and to satire. Like satire, it may show high indignation for conditions that 
exist, and may appeal for a changed order. To this end, both may display the ugly 
and the offensive; but the lyric of social sympathy is altruistic and its social criticism 
is constructive. 


A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT A prince can mak a belted knight, 25 
: A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that; 


ee ad se But an honest man’s aboon his might, 


Is there, for honest poverty, Guid faith he mauna fa’ ! that! 
That hings his head, an’ a’ that? For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
The coward slave, we pass him by, Their dignities, an’ a’ that, 430 
We dare be poor for a’ that! The pith o’ sense, an’ pride o’ worth, 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 5 Are higher ranks than a’ that. 


Our toils obscure, an’ a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 
The man’s the gowd ! for a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 35 
May bear the gree,” an’ a’ that. 


What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, Bora that an’ 2 thar 


‘Wear eeu ears ant that a ses 4 It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
Gie fools their silks, anc naves their wine, Meirnan tO man the ward wee 
A man’s a man for a’ that. Shall brothers be for a’ that. 40 


For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, an’ a’ that; 

The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, . 15 
Is king 0’ men for a’ that. 


[1795] 


THE LITTLE BLACK BOY 
: WILLIAM BLAKE 


Ye see yon birkie,? ca’d a lord, My mother bore me in the southern wild, 
Wha struts, an’ stares, an’ a’ that; And I am black, but oh my soul is white; 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, White as an angel is the English child, 
He’s but a coof * for a’ that: 20 But I am black, as if bereav’d of light. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
His riband, star, an’ a’ that, My mother taught me underneath a tree, 5 
The man 0’ independent mind, And, sitting down before the heat of day, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. She took me on her lap and kisséd me, 


And, pointing to the east, began to say: 


1 cd, Id. 2 birkie, lively young fellow. p ‘ 
3 ae aioke 1 mauna fa’, cannot bring to pass. 2 gree, prize. 
= : 
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‘Look on the rising sun, — there God does 
live, 
And gives his light, and gives his heat 
away; 10 
And flowers and trees and beasts and men 
receive 


Comfort in morning, joy in the noonday. 


‘And we are put on earth a little space, 
That we may learn to bear the beams of 


love; 
And these black bodies and this sun-burnt 
face 15 


Is but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 


‘For when our souls have learned the heat to 


bear, 
The cloud will vanish, we shall hear his 
voice, 
Saying: ‘‘Come out from the grove, my love 
and care, 
And round my golden tent like lambs 
rejoice.’’’ 20 


Thus did my mother say, and kisséd me; 
And thus I say to little English boy. 
When I from black, and he from white cloud 
free, 
And round the tent of God like lambs we 
joy, 


T’ll shade him from the heat, till he can bear 
To lean in joy upon our Father’s knee; 26 
And then Ill stand and stroke his silver hair, 
And be like him, and he will then love me. 
{1789] 


ABOU BEN ADHEM 
JAMES HENRY LEIGH HUNT 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold : — 5 

lixceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?’ The vision raised its 
head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
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Answered, ‘The names of those who love the 
Lord.’ 10 
‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still; and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The next 
night 15 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed, — 

And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 

[1844] 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT 
THOMAS Hoop 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread — 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the ‘Song of the Shirt’! 


O1 


“Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 10 
And work — work — work, 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s oh! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 15 
If this is Christian work! 


Work — work — work 
Till the brain begins to swim; 
Work — work — work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 20 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream! 


O! Men with Sisters dear! 25 
O! Men! with Mothers and Wives! 

It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 
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Stitch — stitch — stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 30 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


But why do I talk of Death? 
That Phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 35 
It seems so like my own — 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts I keep; 
Oh, God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 40 


Work — work — work! 
My labor never flags ; 
And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread — and rags. 
That shattered roof — and this naked floor — 
A table — a broken chair — 46 
And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 


Work — work — work! — 
From weary chime to chime, 50 
Work — work — work, — 
As prisoners work for crime! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand. 56 


Work — work — work, 
Tn the dull December light, 
And work — work — work, 
When the weather is warm and bright — 
While underneath the eaves 61 
The brooding swallows cling 
As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 


Oh! but to breathe the breath 65 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet — 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet; 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 70 
Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal. 


Oh! but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief! 
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No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 15 
But only time for Grief! 
A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread!’ 80 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 

A Woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread — 

Stitch! stitch! stitch! 85 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, — 

Would that its tone could reach the Rich! — 
She sang this ‘Song of the Shirt’! 

[1843] 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 
THOMAS Hoop 


One more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 


Take her up tenderly, 5 
Lift her with care; 

Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 10 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 


Touch her not scornfully ; 15 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 20 


Make no deep scrutiny 

Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutiful: 

Past all dishonor, 

Death has left on her 25 
Only the beautiful. 
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Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family — 
Wipe those poor lips of hers 

Oozing so clammily. 


Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 

Her fair auburn tresses ; 

Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home? 


Who was her father? 
Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister? 
Had she a brother? 
Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other? 


Alas! for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 

Oh, it was pitiful! 

Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none! 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly, 
Feelings had changed : 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river, 
With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 
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30 


35 


40 


45 


60 


Made her tremble and shiver; 


But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river: 
Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery, 

Swift to be hurled — 
Anywhere, anywhere 

Out of the world! 


In she plunged boldly, 

No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran, — 

Over the brink of it, 

Picture it — think of it, 
Dissolute Man! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently, kindly, 
Smooth and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly! 


Dreadfully staring 
Thro’ muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 


Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 
Into her rest. — 
Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast ! 


Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behavior, 
And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to her Savior! 
[1844] 


THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


brothers, 


Bre the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against 


their mothers, 


And that cannot stop their tears. 


75 


80 


85 


90 


95 


100 


105 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my 


4 


oe 
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The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing toward the 
west — 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 10 
They are weeping in the playtime of the 
others, 
In the country of the free. 


Do you question the young children in their 
sorrow 
Why their tears are falling so? 
The old man may weep for his tomorrow 15 
Which is lost in Long Ago; 
The old tree is leafless in the forest, 
The old year is ending in the frost, 
The old wound, if stricken, is the sorest, 
The old hope is hardest to be lost : 20 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
Do you ask them why they stand 
Weeping sore before the bosoms of their 
mothers, 
In our happy Fatherland? 


They look up with their pale and sunken 
faces, 25 
And their looks are sad to see, 
For the man’s hoary anguish draws and 
presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy; 
‘Your old earth,’ they say, ‘is very dreary, 
Our young feet,’ they say, ‘are very 
weak ; 30 
Few paces have we taken, yet are weary — 
Our grave-rest is very far to seek: 
Ask the aged why they weep, and not the 
children, 
For the outside earth is cold, 
And we young ones stand without, in our be- 
wildering, 35 
And the graves are for the old. 


‘True,’ say the children, ‘it may happen 
That we die before our time: 

Little Alice died last year, her grave is shapen 
Like a snowball, in the rime. 40 


We looked into the pit prepared to take her: 
Was no room for any work in the close 


clay ! 
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From the sleep wherein she lieth none will 
wake her, 
Crying, ‘‘Get up, little Alice! it is day.” 
If you listen by that grave, in sun and shower, 
With your ear down, little Alice never 


cries ; 46 
Could we see her face, be sure we should not 
know her, 
For the smile has time for growing in her 
eyes: 
And merry go her moments, lulled and stilled 
in 
The shroud by the kirk-chime. 50 


It is good when it happens,’ say the children, 
“That we die before our time.’ 


Alas, alas, the children! they are seeking 
Death in life as best to have: 
They are binding up their hearts away from 
breaking, 55 
With a cerement from the grave. 
Go out, children, from the mine and from the 
city, 
Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do; 
Pluck your handfuls of the meadow-cowslips 


pretty, 
Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers let them 
through! 60 
But they answer, ‘Are your cowslips of the 
meadows 


Like our weeds anear the mine? 
Leave us quiet in the dark of the coal-shadows, 
From your pleasures fair and fine! 


‘For oh,’ say the children, ‘we are weary, 65 
And we cannot run or leap; 

If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping, 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go; 70 

And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as 

snow. 

For, all day, we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal-dark, underground ; 

Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 75 
In the factories, round and round. 


‘For all day the wheels are droning, turning ; 
Their wind comes in our faces, 
Till our hearts turn, our heads with pulses 
burning, 
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And the walls turn in their places: 80 
Turns the sky in the high window, blank and 
reeling, 
Turns the long light that drops adown the 
wall, 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceil- 
ing: 
All are turning, all the day, and we with 
all. 
And all day the iron wheels are droning, 
And sometimes we could pray, 
‘“O ye wheels,” (breaking out in a mad moan- 
ing), 
“Stop! be silent for today !’’’ 


85 


Ay, be silent! 
breathing 
For a moment, mouth to mouth! 90 
Let them touch each other’s hands, in a fresh 
wreathing 
Of their tender human youth! 
Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the life God fashions or reveals: 
Let them prove their living souls against the 


Let them hear each other 


notion 95 
That they live in you, or under you, O 
wheels! 


Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
Grinding life down from its mark; 
And the children’s souls, which God is calling 
sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 100 
Now tell the poor young children, O my 
brothers, 
To look up to Him and pray; 
So the blessed One who blesseth all the others, 
Will bless them another day. 
They answer, ‘Who is God that He should 
hear us, 


105 
While the rushing of the iron wheels is 
stirred ? 
When we sob aloud, the human creatures near 
us 
Pass by, hearing not, or answer not a 
word. 
And we hear not (for the wheels in their re- 
sounding) 
Strangers speaking at the door: 110 


Is it likely God, with angels singing round 
Him, 
Hears our weeping any more? 


A 
7 
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‘Two words, indeed, of praying we remember ; 
And at midnight’s hour of harm, 
‘**Our Father,”’ looking upward in the chamber, 
We say softly for a charm. 116 
We know no other words except ‘Our Father,” 
And we think that, in some pause of 
angels’ song, 
God may pluck them with the silence sweet to 
gather, 
And hold both within His right hand 
which is strong. 120 
“Our Father!” If He heard us, He would surely 
(For they call Him good and mild) 
Answer, smiling down the steep world very 
purely, 
“Come and rest with me, my child.” 


‘But no!’ say the children, weeping faster, 
‘He is speechless as a stone: 126 

And they tell us, of His image is the master 
Who commands us to work on. 


_ Go to!’ say the children, — ‘Up in Heaven, 


Dark, wheel-like, turning clouds are all 


we find: 130 
Do not mock us; grief has made us unbeliey- 
ing: 
We look up for God, but tears have made 
us blind.’ 
Do you hear the children weeping and dis- 
proving, 


O my brothers, what ye preach? 
For God’s possible is taught by His world’s 
loving, 135 

And the children doubt of each. 


And well may the children weep before you! 
They are weary ere they run; 
They have never seen the sunshine, nor the 
glory 
Which is brighter than the sun. 140 
They know the grief of man, without its 
wisdom ; 
They sink in man’s despair, without its 
calm ; 
Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom, 
Are martyrs, by the pang without the 
palm: 
Are worn as if with age, yet unretrievingly 
The harvest of its memories cannot 
reap, — 146 
Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly. 
Let them weep! let them weep! 
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They look up with their pale and sunken 


faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 150 
For they mind you of their angels in high 
places, 


With eyes turned on Deity. 
“How long,’ they say, ‘how long, O cruel na- 
tion, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a 
child’s heart, — 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid 
the mart? 156 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 
And your purple shows your path! 
But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.’ 160 
[1843] 


THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild ot 
dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those sits 
keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere! 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 10 
Which, through the ages that have gone before 
us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon ham- 


mer, 

Through Cimbrie forest roars the Norse- 
man’s song, 

And loud, amid the universal clamor, 15 


O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


1 Miserere, the fifty-first Psalm, especially as set to 
music and used in the services of the Church. 2 Cimbric. 
The Cimbri inhabited Jutland, whence they were driven 
out by the Norsemen. 
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I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell! with dreadful 
din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 2 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s 
skin ; 20 


The tumult of each sacked and burning vil- 
lage; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy 
drowns; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage; 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns; 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched 
asunder, 25 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade; 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, - 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly 

voices, 5 Sl 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power that fills the world with 


terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 34 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts: 


The warrior’s name would be a name ab- 
horréd ! 
And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long genera- 


tions, 41 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then 
cease ; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibra- 
tions, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, 
‘Peace!’ 


1 battle-bell, the Martinella, a bell mounted upon wheels, 
used as a military standard upon the battlefield by the 
armies of Florence. 2 teocallis, the flat-topped pyramids 
upon which the Aztecs worshiped and sacrificed. 
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Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the 
skies ! 46 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 


[1844] 


‘T HEAR AMERICA SINGING’ 
WALT WHITMAN 


I hear America singing, the varied carols I 
hear ; 

Those of mechanics — each one singing his, as 
it should be, blithe and strong; 

The carpenter singing his, as he measures his 
plank or beam, 

The mason singing his, as he makes ready for 
work, or leaves off work; 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in 
his boat — the deck-hand singing on the 
steamboat deck; 5 

The’shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench 
— the hatter singing as he stands; 

The wood-cutter’s song — the plowboy’s, on 
his way in the morning, or at the noon inter- 
mission, or at sundown; 

The delicious singing of the mother — or of 
the young wife at work — or of the girl 
sewing or washing — Each singing what 
belongs to her and to none else; 

The day what belongs to the day — At night, 
the party of young fellows, robust, friendly, 


Singing, with open mouths, their strong 
melodious songs. 10 
[1860] 


FOR YOU, O DEMOCRACY! 
WALT WHITMAN 


Come, I will make the continent indissoluble; 
I will make the most splendid race the sun 
ever yet shone upon; 
I will make divine magnetic lands, 
With the love of comrades, 
With the life-long love of comrades. 5 


1This selection often appears in Whitman’s works as 
part of ‘'Calamus.” 
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I will plant companionship thick as trees along 
all the rivers of America, and along the 
shores of the great lakes, and all over 
the prairies ; 

I will make inseparable cities with their arms 
about each other’s necks; 

By the love of comrades, 
By the manly love of comrades. 


For you these from me, O Democracy, to serve 
you ma femme !1 10 
For you, for you I am trilling these songs. 
In the love of comrades, P 
In the high-towering love of comrades. 
[1860] 


WEST LONDON 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


[West London is the fashionable part of the 
city.] 


Crouched on the pavement, close by Belgrave 
Square, 

A tramp I saw, ill, moody, and tongue-tied. 

A babe was in her arms, and at her side 

A girl; their clothes were rags, their feet were 


bare. 
Some laboring men, whose work lay some- 
where there, 5 


Passed opposite ; she touched her girl, who hied 
Across, and begged, and came back satisfied. 
The rich she had let pass with frozen stare. 
Thought I: ‘Above her state this spirit 
towers ; 
She will not ask of aliens, but of friends, 10 
Of sharers in a common human fate. 
She turns from that cold succor which attends 
The unknown little from the unknowing great, 
And points us to a better time than ours.’ 
[1867] 


WHY I AM A LIBERAL 
ROBERT BROWNING 


“Why ?’ Because all I haply can and do, 

All that I am now, all I hope to be, — 
Whence comes it save from fortune setting free 
Body and soul the purpose to pursue, 


1 ma femme, my wife. 
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God traced for both? If fetters, not afew, 5 
Of prejudice, convention, fall from me, 

‘These shall I bid men — each in his degree 
Also God-guided — bear, and gayly, too? 


But little do or can the best of us: 

That little is achieved through Liberty. 10 
Who, then, dares hold, emancipated thus — 
His fellow shall continue bound? Not I, 
Who live, love, labor freely, nor discuss 

A brother’s right to freedom. That is ‘Why.’ 
[1885] 


THE VOICE OF TOIL 
WILLIAM Morris 


I heard men saying, Leave hope and praying, 
All days shall be as all have been; 

Today and tomorrow bring fear and sorrow, 
The never-ending toil between. 4 


When Earth was younger mid toil and hunger, 
In hope westrove, and our hands were strong; 
Then great men led us, with words they fed us, 
And bade us right the earthly wrong. 


Go read in story their deeds and glory, 
Their names amidst the nameless dead ; 10 
Turn then from lying to us slow-dying 
In that good world to which they led ; 


Where fast and faster our iron master, 

The thing we made, for ever drives, 

Bids ‘us grind treasure and fashion pleasure 
For other hopes and other lives. 16 


Where home is a hovel and dull we grovel, 

Forgetting that the world is fair ; 

Where no babe we cherish, lest its very soul 
perish ; 

Where mirth is crime, and love a snare. 20 


Who now shall lead us, what god shall heed us 
As we lie in the hell our hands have won? 
For us are no rulers but fools and befoolers, 
The great are fallen, the wise men gone. 


I heard men saying, Leave tears and praying, 
The sharp knife heedeth not the sheep ; 26 
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Are we not stronger than the rich and the 
wronger, 
When day breaks over dreams and sleep? 


Come, shoulder to shoulder ere the world 
grows older! 

Help lies in naught but thee and me; 30 

Hope is before us, the long years that bore us 

Bore leaders more than men may be. 


Let dead hearts tarry and trade and marry, 
And trembling nurse their dreams of mirth, 
While we the living our lives are giving 35 
To bring the bright new world to birth. 


Come, shoulder to shoulder ere earth grows 
older ! 

The Cause spreads over land and sea; 

Now the world shaketh, and fear awaketh, 

And joy at last for thee and me. 40 

[1884] 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE} 
EDWIN MARKHAM 


[Written after seeing Millet’s world-famous 
painting of a brutalized toiler.] 


God made man in his own image, 

in the image of God made He him. — Genesis 
Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 4 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 
Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this 


brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this 
brain? 10 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for 
power ; 

To feel the passions of Eternity ? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the 
suns 15 


1 Copyright, 1899, 1924, by Edwin Markham and used 
by his permission. 
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And marked their ways upon the ancient deep? 

Down all the caverns of Hell to their last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this — 

More tongued with censure of the world’s 
blind greed — 

More filled with signs and portents for the 
soul — 20 

More packed with danger to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 24 
What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Thru this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 

Thru this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 30 
Cries protest to the Powers behind the world, 
A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul 
quencht ? 35 

How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 40 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 

How answer his brute questionin that hour 44 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 

With those who shaped him to the thing he 
is — 

When this dumb Terror shall rise to judge the 
world, 

After the silence of the centuries? 

[1899] 


TO A NEW YORK SHOP-GIRL DRESSED 
FOR SUNDAY 


ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 


Today I saw the shop-girl go 
Down gay Broadway to meet her beau. 


Conspicuous, splendid, conscious, sweet, 
She spread abroad and took the street. 


And all that niceness would forbid, 
Superb, she smiled upon and did. 


Let other girls, whose happier days 
Preserve the perfume of their ways, 


Go modestly. The passing hour 
Adds splendor to their opening flower. 


But from this child too swift a doom 
Must steal her prettiness and bloom, 


Toil and weariness hide the grace 
That pleads a moment from her face. 


So blame her not if for a day 
She flaunts her glories while she may. 


She half perceives, half understands, 
Snatching her gifts with both her hands. 


The little strut beneath the skirt 
That lags neglected in the dirt, 


The indolent swagger down the street — 
Who can condemn such happy feet! 


Innocent! vulgar — that’s the truth! 
Yet with the darling wiles of youth! 


The bright, self-conscious eyes that stare 
With such hauteur beneath such hair! 
Perhaps the men will find me fair! 


Charming and charmed, flippant, arrayed, 
Fluttered and foolish, proud, displayed, 
Infinite pathos of parade! 


The bangles and the narrowed waist — 
The tinseled boa — forgive the taste! 
Oh, the starved nights she gave for that, 
And bartered bread to buy her hat! 


She flows before the reproachful sage 
And begs her woman’s heritage. 


Dear child, with the defiant eyes, 
Insolent with the half surmise 

We do not quite admire, I know 

How foresight frowns on this vain show! 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


OF SOCIAL 


And judgment, wearily sad, may see 
No grace in such frivolity. 


Yet which of us was ever bold 
To worship Beauty, hungry and cold! 


Scorn famine down, proudly expressed 45 


Apostle to what things are best. 


Let him who starves to buy the food 
For his soul’s comfort find her good, 


Nor chide the frills and furbelows 


That are the prettiest things she knows. 50 


Poet and prophet in God’s eyes 
Make no more perfect sacrifice. 


Who knows before what inner shrine 
She eats with them the bread and wine? 


Poor waif! One of the sacred few 
That madly sought the best they knew! 


55 


Dear — let me lean my cheek tonight 
Close, close to yours. Ah, that is right. 


How warm and near! At last I see 


One beauty shines for thee and me. 60 


So let us love and understand — 
Whose hearts are hidden in God’s hand. 


And we will cherish your brief Spring 
And all its fragile flowering. 


God loves all prettiness, and on this 65 


Surely his angels lay their kiss. 
[1905] 


‘SCUM O’ THE EARTH’ 
ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 
I 


At the gate of the West I stand, 
On the isle where the nations throng. 
We call them ‘scum o’ the earth’ ; 


Stay, are we doing you wrong, 
Young fellow from Socrates’ land? — 5 


ligle, Ellis Island, New York Harbor. 
. 
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You, like a Hermes so lissome and strong 

Fresh from the master Praxiteles’ hand? 

So, you’re of Spartan birth? j 

Descended, perhaps, from one of the band — 

Deathless in story and song — 10 

Who combed their long hair at Thermopyle’s 
AGS ecw 

Ah, I forget what straits (alas !) 

More tragic than theirs, more compassion- 
worth, 

Have doomed you to march in our ‘immi- 
grant class’ 

Where you’re nothing but ‘scum o’ the earth.’ 


II 


You Pole with a child on your knee, 16 
What dower bring you to the land of the free? 
Hark! does she croon 

That sad little tune 

That Chopin once found on his Polish lea 20 
And mounted in gold for you and for me? 
Now a ragged young fiddler answers 

In wild Czech melody 

That Dvorak ! took whole from the dancers. 
And the heavy faces bloom 25 
In the wonderful Slavic way; 

The little, dull eyes, the brows a-gloom, 
Suddenly dawn like the day. 

While, watching these folks and their mystery, 


I forget that we, 30 
In our scornful mirth, 
Brand them as ‘Polacks’ — and 
“scum o’ the earth.’ 
III 
Genoese boy of the level brow, 
Lad of the lustrous, dreamy eyes 35 


Agaze at Manhattan’s pinnacles now 

In the first, sweet shock of a hushed surprise; 
Within your far-rapt seer’s eyes 

I catch the glow of the wild surmise 

That played on the Santa Maria’s? prow 
In that still gray dawn, 

Four centuries gone, 

When a world from the wave began to rise. 
Oh, who shall foretell what high emprise 

Is the goal that gleams 

When Italy’s dreams 

Spread wing and sweep into the skies? 


40 


45 


1 Dvorak, pronounced ‘“‘dvér’zhak.”’ 2 Santa Maria, 


the name of one of Columbus’s ships. 
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Caesar dreamed him a world ruled well; 

Dante dreamed Heaven out of Hell; ! 

Angelo 2 brought us there to dwell. 50 

And you, are you of a different birth? — 

You’re only a ‘dago’ —and ‘scum o’ the 
earth’! 


IV 


Stay, are we doing you wrong 

Calling you ‘scum 0’ the earth,’ 

Man of the sorrow-bowed head, 55 

Of the features tender yet strong, — 

Man of the eyes full of wisdom and mys- 
tery 

Mingled with patience and dread? 

Have I not known you in history, 

Sorrow-bowed head ? 60 

Were you the poet-king,? worth 

Treasures of Ophir unpriced ? 

Were you the prophet, perchance, whose art 

Foretold how the rabble would mock 

That shepherd of spirits, ere long, 65 

Who should gather the lambs to his heart 

And tenderly feed his flock? 

Man — lift that sorrow-bowed head... . 

Behold, the face of the Christ! 


The vision dies at its birth. 70 
You’re merely a butt for our mirth. 

You’re a ‘sheeny’ — and therefore despised 
And rejected as ‘scum 0’ the earth.’ 


Vv 


Countrymen, bend and invoke 

Mercy for us blasphemers, 15 
For that we spat on these marvelous folk, 
Nations of darers and dreamers, 

Scions of singers and seers, 

Our peers, and more than our peers. 

“Rabble and refuse,’ we name them 80 
And ‘scum o’ the earth,’ to shame them. 
Mercy for us of the few, young years, 

Of the culture so callow and crude, 

Of the hands so grasping and rude, 

The lips so ready for sneers 85 
At the sons of our ancient more-than-peers. 
Mercy for us who dare despise 

Men in whose loins our Homer lies; 


be dreamed . . . out of Hell. In the same system of thought 
with Dante’s Inferno is his Paradiso. 2 Angelo, 
Michelangelo, 3 poet-king, David, King of the Jews. 
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Mothers of men who shall bring to us 

The glory of Titian, the grandeur of Huss; 
Children in whose frail arms may rest 91 
Prophets and singers and saints of the West. 


Newcomers all from the eastern seas, 

Help us incarnate dreams like these. 

Forget, and forgive, that we did you wrong. 
Help us to father a nation, strong 96 
In the comradeship of an equal birth, 

In the wealth of the richest bloods of earth. 
[1911] 


‘WHAT SHALL REPAY FOR WASTE OF 
LIFE?’ 


GRACE FALLOW NORTON 


What shall repay for waste of life? 
What shall repay for pain? 

O what shall give the land its food 
If the young wheat have no rain? 

How shall the reaper call it good, 
If trampled it hath lain? 


on 


O what shall give the land its men 
If children fight its wars, 
If youth to the market-place they bring, 
And man his manhood mars 10 
To give some king a golden ring, 
Or his lords their gilded stars? 
[1912] 


CALIBAN IN THE COAL MINES 
Louis UNTERMBYER 


[For the idea of the title, see Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest.] 


God, we don’t like to complain; 
We know that the mine is no lark. 
But — there’s the pools from the rain; 
But — there’s the cold and the dark. 


God, You don’t know what it is — 5 
You, in Your well-lighted sky, 

Watching the meteors whizz; 
Warm, with the sun always by. 


God, if You had but the moon 

Stuck in Your cap for a lamp, 10 
Even You’d tire of it soon, 

Down in the dark and the damp. 


OF SOCIAL SYMPATHY 


Nothing but blackness above 
And nothing that moves but the cars... 
God, if You wish for our love, 15 
Fling us a handful of stars! 
[1912] 


THE FACTORIES 
MARGARET WIDDEMER 


I have shut my little sister in from life and light 
(For a rose, for a ribbon, for a wreath across 
my hair), 
I have made her restless feet still until the 
night, 
Locked from sweets of summer and from 
wild spring air; 
I who ranged the meadowlands, free from sun 
to sun, 5 
Free to sing and pull the buds and watch 
the far wings fly, 
I have bound my sister till her playing-time 
was done — 
Oh, my little sister, was it 1? Was it I? 


[ have robbed my sister of her day of maiden- 
hood 

(For a robe, for a feather, for a trinket’s 

restless spark), 10 
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Shut from Love till dusk shall fall, how shall 
she know good, 
How shall she go scatheless through the 
sun-lit dark? 
I who could be innocent, I who could be 


gay, 
I who could have love and mirth before the 
light went by, 
I have put my sister in her mating-time 
away — 15 
Sister, my young sister, was it 1? Was it 1? 


I have robbed my sister of the lips against her 
breast, 
(For a coin, for the weaving of my children’s 
lace and lawn), 
Feet that pace beside the loom, hands that 
cannot rest — 
How can she know motherhood, whose 


strength is gone? 20 
I who took no heed of her, starved and labor- 
worn, 


I, against whose placid heart my sleepy 
gold-heads lie, 
Round my path they ery to me, little souls un- 
born — 
God of Life! Creator! It was I! It was I! 
{1912] 


LYRICS ARRANGED BY FORM 


Not only are lyrics composed, as we have seen, to express emotion arising from 
certain objects or ideas, but they may also be composed in accordance with a fixed, 
conventional formula of rime and stanza. It might seem that such a set scheme 
would greatly hamper the expression of ideas. Doubtless in some cases it does. But 
in skillful hands the very artificiality of the form becomes an instrument for the 
heightening and impressing of ideas, and a stimulus to the imagination. Skill in the 
perfect blending of thought and form, so exquisitely applied that it seems unconscious, 
often gives to art the charm of complete perfection. ’ 

In the following selections it will be seen that poets have varied greatly in their 
capacity to use fixed forms; also, that to some poets a fixed form has been of benefit 
in checking too great exuberance of expression; and that to others it seems to be the 
most natural medium for emotional expression. Many forms other than these that 
follow may be found in books of poetics, but these are the ones that have attained 
dignity of position in English literature because of their use by vital poets, and be- 
cause of their real utility. 


Lyric types grouped by form are as follows: The Ode; The Sonnet; Various 
Forms. 


THE ODE 
PAGE PAGE 
AWPindarickO dem et ascent ne Jonson 260 France: AnOde ..... . Coleridge 275 
An HoratianOde ...... . Marvell 262 Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
To the Pious Memory of... Mrs. Anne Wellington . . ...... Tennyson 277 
Killigrew. . ...... . . Dryden 264 Ode recited at the Harvard Com- 
Alexander’s Feast ...... . Dryden 267 memoration. ....... . . Lowell 280 
The Bard aes ee co ee toe OOTY: 200 me GcOrdoOn =e) see ~ « oo « Oversee 
The Passions .. . - . +. Collins 271 An Ode in Time of Hesitation . . Moody 287 


Ode: Intimations of Immortality Wordsworth 273 Ode:‘Ofthee the Northman’ . Santayana 290 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
The Resurrection. Cowley The Progress of Poesy. Gray An Ode on the Unveiling of the Shaw 
A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day. Dryden. Ode to Dejection. Coleridge Memorial. Aldrich 


The oldest of the lyric forms is the ode. This is defined in the Century Dictionary 
as “‘a lyric poem expressive of exalted or enthusiastic emotion, especially one of 
complex or irregular metrical form; originally and strictly, such a composition 
intended to be sung.” 

We should note, first, the general nature of the subject matter. The ode is a poem 
of high and exalted feeling such as arises from the death of a person of great impor- 
tance, the loss or the winning of a great national cause, or some external occasion in 
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which thousands may be supposed to think and feel as one person. Or, as in Words- 
worth’s odes, the lyric may express inner longings and sensations such as it may well 
be supposed are found in the hearts of many persons. A thoughtful glance through 
the selections that follow will show the large and general nature of the ideas upon which 
the ode is built, although the immediate occasion of some may have been local and 
specific. 

The next consideration is that the structure may be complex. This complexity is 
especially true of the Pindaric ode, named from the Greek poet Pindar, who died in the 
fifth century B.c. Pindar’s odes, often in celebration of some heroic person, such as a 
victor in the Olympic games, were filled with the spirit of tribal or national pride and 
of piety toward the gods, and were sung by choruses. Each division of the ode con- 
sisted of three movements corresponding to figures of the choral dance which, while 
not especially clear to modern scholarship, may be thought of as (a) a somewhat 
complicated movement of the chorus toward the right, (b) a corresponding move- 
ment to the left, and (c) a further movement directly in the middle. These move- 
ments, in the ode itself, are called the strophe (stro’fé), the antistrophe (An tis’tré fé), 
and the epode (€p’dd). 

It is evident that the strophe and the antistrophe must exactly correspond for 
the sake of symmetry in the choral movement. Hence, while rime scheme and 
length of line in these two movements are irregular, and different in every two 
odes, they are identical in the same ode. The epode, being of a different move- 
ment, is, for the sake of variety, different in rime and meter from the other two 
movements. There are usually three divisions in every Pindaric ode, with strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode in each, and these three movements must correspond in each 
division. Of course, rime and accent are devices of modern poetry not found in the 
Greek odes. 

The form of the Pindarie ode is so complicated and requires for high success so 
much of genius and patience that it has seldom been used in English. Ben Jonson 
wrote one Pindaric almost perfect inform. One hundred and fifty years passed before 
another was written, and none haye come into English poetry since the time of 
Thomas Gray. 

We must consider another form of the ode, best called the Cowleyan, from the 
English poet Abraham Cowley. During the Commonwealth he was in exile in France, 
where he made a study of Pindar’s odes. He was struck by their variety and apparent 
freedom of movement; but he was not so much of a Greek scholar as Ben Jonson had 
been, and he did not perceive the strict regularity of these odes. He therefore wrote, 
in supposed imitation of Pindar, a number of odes which he called ‘ Pindariques.” 
They were of wholly free and unregulated form except that meter and verse were 
supposed to follow and express the varying emotions developed from the theme. 
This mode became popular and was followed by English poets without restraint for 
three generations. 

This second form of the ode — known variously as the free ode, the Cowleyan, and, 
by misapprehension, the Pindaric — is sometimes used with splendid effect, as the 
selections show. In its great popularity of two and a half centuries ago it was the 
begetter of much slipshod, slovenly verse written by those who had no skill to follow 
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any fixed form, much as ‘“‘free verse’’ has often been used by those of our own day 
not poet-born or disciplined in verse. It persists because, in the hands of a master, 
the liberty of changing the length of the line and varying the rime scheme sometimes 
leads to strong metrical and emotional effects, as in Tennyson, Wordsworth, and 
Moody. 

A third form of the ode is the Horatian ode, named from Horace, who termed some 
of his lyrics, or ‘‘carmina,” odes. The Horatian ode is simply a lyric of ode-like 
dignity and importance of emotion written in any regular stanzaic form. It has no 

likeness except in general subject matter to the first two types of ode. The odes of 
Keats are noble examples of this form. Of course, the term “‘ode” has been extended, 
sometimes humorously, to poems that are in no way odes, as to Gray’s “Ode on the 
Death of a Favorite Cat.” 

The study of the odes must always consider form in connection with thought. Do 
form and thought correspond? Does a set, complicated form such as that of Gray’s 
“The Bard” make a fit vehicle for the thought in each one of its divisions? Do users 
of the free form, even the greatest of them, make sentiment and form correspond? 


A PINDARIC ODE 


TO THE IMMORTAL MEMORY AND FRIENDSHIP OF 
THAT NOBLE PAIR 


SIR LUCIUS CARY AND SIR H. MORISON 
BEN JONSON 


[Sir Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland (1610— 
1643), poet, statesman, and soldier, was one of the 
younger friends of Ben Jonson. Between him 
and Sir Henry Morison there existed the notable 
friendship celebrated in this ode when Morison 
died in 1629. Falkland, killed at the battle of 
Newbury, was one of the noblest of the Cavaliers. 
Waller, Suckling, and Cowley mourned his death.] 


I 
THE STROPHE, OR TURN 


Brave infant of Saguntum,! clear 
Thy coming forth in that great year, 
When the prodigious Hannibal did crown 
His rage with razing your immortal town. 
Thou looking then about, 
Ere thou wert half got out, 
Wise child, didst hastily return, 
And mad’st thy mother’s womb thine urn. 
How summed a circle didst thou leave man- 
kind 
Of deepest lore, could we the center find! 10 


on 


1Saguntum, a city in Spain, captured by Hannibal, 
219 B.c. For the story referred to see Pliny’s Natural 
History, VII, iii. 


THE ANTISTROPHE, OR COUNTER-TURN 


Did wiser nature draw thee back, 
From out the horror of that sack; 
Where shame, faith, honor, and regard of 
right, 
Lay trampled on? the deeds of death and 
night 
Urged, hurried forth, and hurled 15 
Upon the affrighted world; 
Fire, famine, and fell fury met, 
And all on utmost ruin set: 
As, could they but life’s miseries foresee, _1¢ 
No doubt all infants would return like thee. 


THE EPODE, OR STAND 


For what is life, if measured by the space, 
Not by the act? 
Or masked man, if valued by his face, 
Above his fact 1? 
Here’s one outlived his peers 25 
And told forth fourscore years: 
He vexed time, and busied the whole 
state ; 
Troubled both foes and friends; 
But ever to no ends: 
What did this stirrer but die late? 30 
How well at twenty had he fallen or stood! 
For three of his four score he did no good. 


1 fact, deeds. 


THE ODE 


II 
THE STROPHE, OR TURN 


He entered well by virtuous parts, 
Got up, and thrived with honest arts, 
He purchased ! friends, and fame, and honors 
then, 35 
And had his noble name advanced with men; 
But weary of that flight, 
He stooped in all men’s sight 
To sordid flatteries, acts of strife, 
And sunk in that dead sea of life, 40 
So deep, as he did then death’s waters sup, 
But that the cork of title buoyed him up. 


THE ANTISTROPHE, OR COUNTER-TURN 


Alas! but Morison fell young: 

He never fell, — thou fall’st, my tongue. 
He stood a soldier to the last right end, 45 
A perfect patriot and a noble friend; 

But most, a virtuous son. 
All offices 2 were done 

By him, so ample, full, and round, 

In weight, in measure, number, sound, 50 
As, though his age imperfect might appear, 
His life was of humanity the sphere.’ 


THE EPODE, OR STAND 


Go now, and tell * our days summed up with 
fears, 
And make them years; 
Produce thy mass of miseries on the stage, 55 
To swell thine age; 
Repeat of things a throng, 
To show thou hast been long, 
Not lived; for life doth her great actions spell, 
By what was done and wrought 60 
In season, and so brought 
To light: her measures are, how well 
Each syllabe answered, and was formed, how 
fair: 
These make the lines of life, and that’s her air! 


iil 


THE STROPHE, OR TURN 


It is not growing like a tree 65 
In bulk, doth make men better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 


1 purchased, acquired. offices, services, relationships 
of intercourse. 3 sphere, perfection, completed whole. 
4 tell, count. 
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To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear: 
A lily of a day, 
Is fairer far, in May, 70 
Although it fall and die that night; 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures, life may perfect be. 


THE ANTISTROPHE, OR COUNTER-TURN 


Call, noble Lucius, then, for wine, 15 
And let thy locks with gladness shine; 
Accept this Garland, plant it on thy head, 
And think, nay know, thy Morison’s not 
dead. 
He leaped the present age, 
Possest with holy rage, 80 
To see that bright eternal day; 
Of which we priests and poets say 
Such truths as we expect for happy men: 
And there he lives with memory and Ben — 


THE EPODE, OR STAND 


Jonson, who sung this of him, ere he went, 85 
Himself, to rest, 
Or taste a part of that full joy he meant 
To have exprest, 
In this bright asterism!! — 
Where it were friendship’s schism, 90 
Were not his Lucius long with us to tarry, 
To separate these twi- 
Lights, the Dioscuri 2; 
And keep the one half from his Harry. 


But fate doth so alternate the design, 95 
Whilst that in heaven, this light on earth must 
shine, — 
IV 


THE STROPHE, OR TURN 


And shine as you exalted are; 
Two names of friendship, but one star: 
Of hearts the union, and those not by chance 
Made, or indenture, or leased out t’ advance 
The profits for a time. 101 
No pleasures vain did chime, 
Of rimes, or riots, at your feasts, 
Orgies of drink, or feigned protests ; 
1 asterasm, a small star group. 2 Dioseurt, Castor and 


Pollux, twin sons of Leda and Zeus, placed in the heavens 
as a reward for their brotherly constancy. 
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But simple love of greatness and of good, 105 
That knits brave minds and manners more 
than blood. 


THE ANTISTROPHE, OR COUNTER-TURN 


This made you first to know the why 
You liked, then after, to apply 
That liking; and approach so one the t’other, 
Till either grew a portion of the other ; 110 
Each styled by his end, 
The copy of his friend. 
You lived to be the great sir-names 
And titles by which all made claims 
Unto the Virtue: nothing perfect done, 115 
But as a Cary or a Morison. 


THE EPODE, OR STAND 


And such a force the fair example had, 
As they that saw 
The good, and durst not practice it, were glad 
That such a law 120 
Was left yet to mankind; 
Where they might read and find 
Friendship, indeed, was written not in 
words ; 
And with the heart, not pen, 

Of two so early men, 125 
Whose lines her rolls were, and records; 
Who, ere the first down bloomed on the chin, 
Had sowed these fruits, and got the harvest in. 
[1629] [1640] 


AN HORATIAN ODE 


UPON CROMWELL’S RETURN FROM 
IRELAND 


ANDREW MARVELL 


[In a short but ruthless campaign waged in 1649— 
1650, Cromwell completely subdued rebellion in 
Treland.] 


The forward youth that would appear, 
Must now forsake his Muses dear, 
Nor in the shadows sing 
His numbers languishing : 


’Tis time to leave the books in dust, 5 
And oil the unused armor’s rust, 

Removing from the wall 

The corslet of the hall. 


So restless Cromwell could not cease 

In the inglorious arts of peace, 10 
But through adventurous war 
Urged his active star ; 


And, like the three-forked lightning, first 

Breaking the clouds where it was nursed, 
Did thorough his own side 15 
His fiery way divide; 


For ’tis all one to courage high, 
The emulous, or enemy ; 
And with such, to inclose, 
Is more than to oppose; 20 


Then burning through the air he went, 
And palaces and temples rent; 

And Ceesar’s 1 head at last 

Did through his laurels blast. 


"Tis madness to resist or blame 25 
The face of angry Heaven’s flame; 

And if we would speak true, 

Much to the man is due, 


Who from his private gardens, where 

He lived reserved and austere, 30 
As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot,? 


Could by industrious valor climb 

To ruin the great work of Time, 
And cast the kingdoms old, 35 
Into another mold. 


Though Justice against Fate complain, 
And plead the ancient rights in vain; 

But those do hold or break, 

As men are strong or weak, 40 


Nature, that hateth emptiness, 
Allows of penetration less, 
And therefore must make room 
When greater spirits come. 


What field of all the civil war, 45 
Where his were not the deepest scar? 

And Hampton shows what part 

He had of wiser art; 


1 Caesar's, that is, Charles the First’s. 2 bergamot, a 


kind of pear. Cromwell had been a country gentleman 
until after middle life. 
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Where, twining subtle fears with hope, 

He wove a net of such a scope 50 
That Charles himself might chase 
To Caresbrook’s ! narrow case, 


That thence the royal actor borne, 

The tragic scaffold might adorn; 
While round the armed bands 55 
Did clap their bloody hands. 


He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The ax’s edge did try: 60 


Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 
But bowed his comely head ° 
Down, as upon a bed. 


This was that memorable hour, 65 
Which first assured the forced power; 

So, when they did design 

The capitol’s first line, 


A bleeding head, where they begun, 

Did fright the architects to run; 70 
And yet in that the state 
Foresaw its happy fate.2 


And now the Irish are ashamed 

To see themselves in one year tamed; 
So much one man ¢an do, 15 
That does both act and know. 


They can affirm his praises best, 

And have, though overcome, confessed 
How good he is, how just, 
And fit for highest trust. 80 


Nor yet grown stiffer with command, 
But still in the republic’s hand — 
How fit he is to sway, 
That can so well obey! 


1 Hampton ... Caresbrook’s. It was long supposed that 
Cromwell allowed Charles to escape from confinentent at 
Hampton Court to Carisbrooke Castle that he might be 
brought back with greater snow of justice to the penalty 
of death. 2 The capitol’s... happy fate. During ex- 
eavation for the temple of Jupiter (the Capitol) at Rome, 
the unearthing of a human head at first spread conster- 
nation, but was later judged a propitious sign. 
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He to the Commons’ feet presents 85 
A kingdom for his first year’s rents ; 

And, what he may, forbears 

His fame, to make it theirs; 


And has his sword and spoils ungirt, 

To lay them at the public’s skirt : 90 
So, when the faleon high 
Falls heavy from the sky, 


She, having killed, no more doth search 

But on the next green bough to perch; 
Where, when he first does lure, 95 
The falconer has her sure. 


What may not then our isle presume, 
While victory his crest does plume? 

What may not others fear, 

If thus he crowns each year? 100 


As Cesar, he, ere long, to Gaul, 
To Italy an Hannibal, 
And to all states not free, 
Shall climacteric ? be. 


The Pict ? no shelter now shall find 105 
Within his parti-colored mind, 

But, from this valor sad,‘ 

Shrink underneath the plaid ; 


Happy, if in the tufted brake 

The English hunter him mistake, 110 
Nor lay his hounds in near 
The Caledonian deer. 


But thou, the war’s and Fortune’s son, 
March indefatigably on; 
And for the last effect, 115 
Still keep the sword erect: 


Beside the force it has to fright 
The spirits of the shady night, 

The same arts that did gain 

A power, must it maintain. 120 
[1650] [1776] 


1 AsCzxsar... Hannibal. Protestant England had much 
to fear, in 1650, from the Catholic states of the Con- 
tinent. But she hoped that to Gaul (France) Crom- 
well might have proved a Cesar, and to Italy a Hannibal. 
2 climacteric, impelling cause (to be free). 3% The Pict, the 
Scotch, whom the English accused of double-dealing in 
respect to the monarchy. There is a play upon the word 
“Pict” (from the Latin for “painted”); that is, with 
painted bodies. 4 sad, tried, faithful. 
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TO THE PIOUS MEMORY OF THE ACCOMPLISHED 
YOUNG LADY 


MRS. ANNE KILLIGREW 


EXCELLENT IN THE TWO SISTER ARTS OF 
POESY AND PAINTING 


An Ode 
JOHN DRYDEN 


[Anne Killigrew, daughter of an eminent clergy- 
man, was maid of honor to the Duchess of York, 
Mary of Modena. She died in 1685, at the age of 
twenty-five, and the following year a collection of 
her poems appeared with the ode of Dryden pre- 
fixed. In her period the title ‘‘ Mrs.”’ (“‘ Mistress’’) 
was frequently prefixed to the names of unmarried 
women of social prominence. ] 


I 


Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the skies, 
Made in the last promotion of the blest ; 

Whose palms, new plucked from Paradise, 

In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 
Rich with immortal green above the rest: 

Whether, adopted to some neighboring star, 
Thou roll’st above us in thy wand’ring 

race, 
Or, in procession fixed and regular, 
Moved with the heavens’ majestic pace, 


Or, called to more superior bliss, 10 
Thou tread’st, with seraphims, the vast 
abyss ; 


Whatever happy region is thy place, 
Cease thy celestial song a little space: 
Thou wilt have time enough for hymns 


divine, 
Since heaven’s eternal year is thine. 15 
Hear, then, a mortal Muse thy praise re- 
hearse, 


In no ignoble verse, 
But such as thy own voice did practice here, 
When thy first-fruits of poesy were given, 
To make thyself a welcome inmate there, 
While yet a young probationer 21 
And candidate of heaven. 


II 


If by traduction ! came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the less to find 24 
A soul so charming from a stock so good: 
Thy father was transfused into thy blood; 


1 traduction, natural inheritance from ancestors. 
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So wert thou born into the tuneful strain, 
An early, rich, and inexhausted vein. 
But if thy pre-existing soul 
Was formed at first, with myriads more, 
It did through all the mighty poets roll, 31 
Who Greek or Latin laurels wore, 
And was that Sappho last, which once it was 
before. 
If so, then cease thy flight, O heaven-born 
mind! 
Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich 
ore; 35 
Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find 
Than was the beauteous frame she left 
behind : 
Return, to fill or mend the choir of thy celestial 
kind! 


Ill 


May we presume to say that at thy birth 
New joy was sprung in heav’n as well as 
here on earth? 40 
For sure the milder planets did combine 
On thy auspicious horoscope to shine, 
And ev’n the most malicious were in trine.1 
Thy brother-angels at thy birth 
Strung each his lyre, and tuned it high, 
That all the people of the sky 46 
Might know a poetess was born on earth; 
And then, if ever, mortal ears 
Had heard the music of the spheres! 


And if no clust’ring swarm of bees 50 
On thy sweet mouth distilled their golden 
dew,? 


*Twas that such vulgar miracles 
Heav’n had not leisure to renew; 
For all the blest fraternity of love 
Solemnized there thy birth, and kept thy holi- 
day above. 55 


IV 


O gracious God! how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of poesy ! 
Made prostitute and profligate the Muse,’ 
Debased to each obscene and impious use, 


‘trine. Planets distant a third part of the sphere from 
each other, or 120 degrees, were supposed to exert a benefi- 
cent influence upon one born at that time. 2 bees... 
dew. According to an ancient tradition, Sophocles was 
as an infant visited by bees that placed honey upon his 
lips. 8 Made prostitute... the Muse. Dryden’s charae- 
terization of the poets of his own day, not excluding him- 
self, is none too severe. 
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Whose harmony was first ordained above 
For tongues of angels and for hymns of love! 
Oh, wretched we! why were we hurried 
down 
This lubric and adult’rate age 
(Nay, added fat pollutions of our own), 
T’ increase the steaming ordures of the 
stage? 65 
What can we say t’ excuse our second fall? 
Let this thy vestal, Heaven, atone for all: 
Her Arethusian ! stream remains unsoiled, 
Unmixed with foreign filth, and undefiled; 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence a 
child! 70 


Vv 
Art she had none, yet wanted none; 
For Nature did that want supply: 


So rich in treasures of her own 
She might our boasted stores defy: 


Such noble vigor did her verse adorn 15 
That it seemed borrowed where ’twas only 
born. 


Her morals too were in her bosom bred, 
By great examples daily fed, 
What in the best of books, her father’s life, 
she read. 79 
And to be read herself she need not fear ; 
Each test and ev’ry light her Muse will bear, 
Though Epictetus? with his lamp were 
there. 
Ev’n love (for love sometimes her Muse 
exprest) 
Was but a lambent flame which played about 
her breast, 
Light as the vapors of a morning dream: 
So cold herself, whilst she such warmth 
exprest, 86 
’Twas Cupid bathing in Diana’s stream. 


vI 


Born to the spacious empire of the Nine, 
One would have thought she should have 
been content 
To manage well that mighty government ; 
But what can young ambitious souls con- 
fine? 91 


l Arethusian. Arethusa escaped from Alpheus by being 
transformed into a stream through the aid of Diana. 
2 Epictetus, one of the most high-minded of the Stoic 
philosophers. After his death his lamp was sold at a 
great price. 
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To the next realm she stretched her sway, 

For Painture near adjoining lay, 

A plenteous province and alluring prey. 94 
A Chamber of Dependences ! was framed 
(As conquerors will never want pretense, 

When armed to justify th’ offense), 

And the whole fief? in right of Poetry she 
claimed. 

The country open lay without defense; 
For poets frequent inroads there had made, 

And perfectly could represent 101 

The shape, the face, with ev’ry lineament, 

And all the large demains which the dumb 
Sister * swayed ; 

All bowed beneath her government, 104 

Received in triumph wheresoe’er she went. 
Her pencil drew whate’er her soul designed, 
And oft the happy draught surpassed the 

image in her mind: 

The sylvan scenes of herds and flocks, 

And fruitful plains and barren rocks; 

Of shallow brooks that flowed so clear 

The bottom did the top appear; 11 

Of deeper too and ampler floods, 

Which, as in mirrors, showed the woods; 

Of lofty trees, with sacred shades 

And perspectives of pleasant glades, 115 

Where nymphs of brightest form appear 

And shaggy satyrs standing near, 

Which them at once admire and fear; 
The ruins too of some majestic piece, 
Boasting the power of ancient Rome or 

Greece, 120 

Whose statues, friezes, columns, broken lie, 

And, though defaced, the wonder of the eye: 

What Nature, art, bold fiction, e’er durst 
frame, 

Her forming hand gave feature to the name: 

So strange a concourse ne’er was seen before, 

But when the peopled ark the whole creation 

bore. 126 


VII 


The scene then changed : with bold erected 
look 
Our martial King‘ the sight with reverence 
strook, 


1Chamber of Dependences, a court which dispensed 
justice to the foreign dominions of a prince. 2 fief, an 
estate held of a superior by right of services rendered. 
3 Sister, the Muse of painting. 4 King, James II, who 
showed his greatest ability as a military and naval leader 
before he came to the throne. 
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For, not content t’ express his outward part, 
Her hand called out the image of his heart: 
His warlike mind, his soul devoid of fear, 
His high-designing thoughts, were figured 
there, 
As when, by magic, ghosts are made appear. 
Our phoenix } Queen was portrayed, too, so 
bright, 134 
Beauty alone could beauty take so right : 
Her dress, her shape, her matchless grace, 
Were all observed, as well as heavenly face; 
With such a peerless majesty she stands 
As in that day she took the crown from sacred 
hands ; 
Before, a train of heroines was seen — 140 
In beauty foremost, as in rank, the queen. 
Thus nothing to her genius was denied, 
But like a ball of fire the farther thrown, 
Still 2 with a greater blaze she shone, 
And her bright soul broke out on ev’ry side. 
What next she had designed, Heaven only 


knows; 146 
To such immod’rate growth her conquest 
rose 


That Fate alone its progress could oppose. 


VIIl 


Now all those charms, that blooming grace, 
The well-proportioned shape, and beauteous 
face, 150 
Shall never more be seen by mortal eyes: 
In earth the much-lamented virgin lies. 
Not wit nor piety could Fate prevent; 
Nor was the cruel Destiny content 
To finish all the murder at a blow, 155 
To sweep at once her life and beauty too; 
But, like a hardened felon, took a pride 
To work more mischievously slow, 
And plundered first, and then destroyed. 
Oh, double sacrilege on things divine 160 
To rob the relic and deface the shrine! 
But thus Orinda * died: 
Heaven, by the same disease, did both 
translate ; 
As equal were their souls, so equal was their 
fate. 


' phenix, a mythical bird of brilliant plumage, typical 
of immortality in that it renewed itself at long intervals 
by rising triumphant from its own ashes. 2 still, always. 
8 Orinda, Mrs. Katharine Philips, ‘‘the matchless Orinda,” 


celebrated for her learning and accomplishments, died in 
1664, 
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Ix 


Meantime her warlike brother ! on the seas 
His waving streamers to the winds dis- 


plays, 166 
And vows for his return, with vain devotion, 
pays. 


Ah, generous youth, that wish forbear, 
The winds too soon will waft thee here! 
Slack all thy sails, and fear to come; 170 
Alas! thou know’st not thou art wrecked at 
home. 
No more shalt thou behold thy sister’s face ; 
Thou hast already had her last embrace. 
But look aloft; and if thou ken’st from 
far, 
Among the Pleiads, a new-kindled star, 175 
If any sparkles than the rest more bright, 
’Tis she that shines in that propitious light. 


Xx 


When in mid-air the golden trump shall 
sound, 

To raise the nations under ground ; 
When in the Valley of Jehosophat 2 180 
The judging God shall close the book of 

Fate, 

And there the last assizes keep 

lor those who wake and those who sleep; 

When rattling bones together fly 

From the four corners of the sky; 185 
When sinews o’er the skeletons are spread, 
Those clothed with flesh, and life inspires 

the dead ; 
The sacred poets first shall hear the sound, 

And foremost from the tomb shall bound, 
For they are covered with the lightest 


ground, 190 

And straight, with inborn vigor, on the 
wing, 

Like mounting larks, to the new morning 
sing. 

There thou, sweet saint, before the choir 
shalt go, 


As harbinger of heaven, the way to show, 
The way which thou so well hast learned 
below. 195 
[1686] 


1 brother. Two of Miss Killigrew’s brothers were naval 
officers. 2 Valley of Jehosophat, between the city of 
Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. Some have thought 
that it will be the scene of the Last Judgment. 


THE ODE 


ALEXANDER’S FEAST; OR, THE 
POWER OF MUSIC 


A SONG IN HONOR OF ST. CECILIA’S 
DAY, 1697 


JOHN DRYDEN 


[The occasion of the ode was the annual cele- 
bration in London of the teast of St. Cecilia, 
which required an original ode set to new music. 
Ten years before, Dryden had composed “A Song 
for St. Cecilia’s Day”’ on the corresponding occa- 
sion. The scene of the feast may be thought of as 
the city of Persepolis, and the time as soon after 
Alexander had definitely defeated the Persians. ] 


’T was at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son: 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne; 5 
His valiant peers were placed around ; 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles 
bound : 
(So should desert in arms be crowned.) 
The lovely Thais,! by his side, 
Sate like a blooming Eastern bride 10 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 


CHORUS 


Happy, happy, happy pair! 16 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 


Timotheus,” placed on high 20 
Amid the tuneful choir, 
With flying fingers touched the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 25 
Who left his blissful seats above, 
(Such is the power of mighty love) 
A dragon’s fiery form belied the god: 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia pressed ; 30 
And while he sought her snowy breast : 


1 Thais, the mistress of Alexander. 2 Timotheus, a 


Greek musician. 
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Then round her slender waist he curled, 
And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign 
of the world. 
The listening crowd admire the lofty sound; 
A present deity, they shout around: 35 
A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound: 
With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 40 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


CHORUS 


With ravished ears 

The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 45 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician 
sung, 

Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. 
The jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 

Flushed with a purple grace 51 
He shows his honest face: 
Now give the hautboys breath; he comes, he 
comes. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain ; 55 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure ; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 60 


CHORUS 


Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure ; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 65 


Soothed with the sound the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o’er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he 
slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise, 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 70 
And while he heaven and earth defied, 
Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 
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He chose a mournful Muse, 
Soft pity to infuse: 
He sung Darius! great and good, 75 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood ; 
Deserted at his utmost need 80 
By those his former bounty fed ; 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his altered soul 85 
The various turns of chance below: 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 


CHORUS 


Revolving in his altered soul 

The various turns of chance below; 90 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 

And tears began to flow. 


The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree; 
’Twas but a kindred sound to move, 95 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures,” 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 
Honor but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying: 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it worth enjoying: 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 105 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 


100 


The many rend the skies with loud applause; 
So Love was crowned, but Musie won the 
cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 110 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again; 


1 Darius, Darius III, overcome by Alexander, but mur- 
dered by one of his former officers. Possibly Dryden 
had the character of the great ruler Darius I in mind. 
2 Lydian measures. In the music of the Greeks these were 
considered the most melting. 
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At length, with love and wine at once op- 
pressed, 114 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 


CHORUS 


The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again; _120 
At length, with love and wine at once op- 
pressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 


Now strike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 125 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of 
thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head; 
As awaked from the dead, 
And, amazed, he stares around. 
“Revenge, revenge!’ Timotheus cries ; 
‘See the Furies arise: 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their 
eyes! 135 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were 
slain, 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious ! on the plain: 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods.’ 
The princes applaud with afurious joy; 146 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to 
destroy ; 
Thais led the way,? 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 


130 


140 


1 Inglorious. According to ancient Greek belief, the 
souls of the unburied dead might wander a hundred years 
before being allowed to cross the Styx to the regions of 
the dead. 2 Thais... way. There is a legend to this 
effect. 
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CHORUS 


And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to 
destroy ; 151 
Thais led the way, 


To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 


Thus long ago, : 155 
Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft 
: desire. 160 
At last divine Cecilia ! came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 165 
With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown 
before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown: 
He raised a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down. 170 


GRAND CHORUS 


At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 175 

With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown 

before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown: 
He raised a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down. 180 
[1697] 


‘THE BARD 
A Pindaric Ode 
THOMAS GRAY 


[This ode is founded on a tradition current in 
Wales, that Edward the First, when he completed 
the conquest of that country, ordered all the bards 
that fell into his hands to be put to death. — Gray’s 
note] 


1 St. Cecilia, the patron saint of music, and inventor of 
the organ. 
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I 
THE STROPHE 


“Ruin seize thee, ruthless King ! 
Confusion on thy banners wait, 
Tho’ fanned by Conquest’s crimson wing 
They mock the air with idle state. 
Helm, nor Hauberk’s twisted mail, 5 
Nor even thy virtues, Tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 


From Cambria’s! curse, from Cambria’s 
tears!’ 
Such were the sounds, that o’er the crested 
pride 


Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay, 10 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 

He wound with toilsome march his long array. 

Stout Glo’ster stood aghast in speechless 
trance ; 

“To arms!’ cried Mortimer, and couched his 
quiv’ring lance. 


THE ANTISTROPHE 


On a rock, whose haughty brow 15 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s” foaming flood, 
Robed in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the Poet stood; 

(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 19 
Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 
And with a Master’s hand, and Prophet’s fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre: 

‘Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath! 
O’er thee, O King! their hundred arms they 

wave, 25 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 
To high-born Hoel’s* harp, or soft Llewellyn’s 4 

lay. 
THE EPODE 


‘Cold is Cadwallo’s > tongue, 
That hush’d the stormy main ; 30 
Brave Urien® sleeps upon his craggy bed: 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp’d 
head. 


1 Cambria, the Latin name for Wales. 2 Conway, a 
river in North Wales. 3% Hoel, a bard, the son of a prince 
of North Wales. 4 Llewellyn’s. Llewellyn was termed 
a tender-hearted prince in a Welsh lay. 5 Cadwallo 
and Urien, traditional Welsh bards. 
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On dreary Arvon’s shore! they lie, © 35 

Smear’d with gore, and ghastly pale: 

Far, far aloof th’ affrighted ravens sail ; 

The famish’d Eagle screams, and passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

Dear, as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries — 
No more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a griesly band, 

I see them sit, they linger yet, 45 

Avengers of their native land: 

With me in dreadful harmony they join, 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy 

line : —? 


II 
THE STROPHE 


‘*“Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding sheet of Edward’s race. 50 
Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 

Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall reécho with affright 

The shrieks of death, thro’ Berkley’s roofs 
that ring, 55 

Shrieks of an agonizing King *! 

She-Wolf of France,‘ with unrelenting fangs, 

That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled Mate, 

From thee be born, who o’er thy country hangs 

The scourge of Heav’n.6 What Terrors round 
him wait! 60 

Amazement in his van, with Flight combined, 

And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind. 
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‘Mighty Victor, mighty Lord, 
Low on his funeral couch he lies! 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 65 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable warrior ® fled? 
Thy son is gone. He rests among the Dead. 
The Swarm, that in thy noon-tide beam were 

born? 


1 Arvon’s shore, the shore of Carnarvonshire, opposite 
Anglesea. — Gray’s note. 2 weave... line, prophet- 
ically weaving into fabric the future history of his house. 
3 King, Edward the Second, cruelly butchered in Berkeley 
Castle. — Gray’s note. 4 She-Wolf of France, isabel of 
France, Edward the Second’s adulterous queen. — Gray's 
note. 5 The scourge of Heav’n, Edward IIT; his reign 
ended in confusion and terror. 6 sable warrior, the 
Black Prince, who died before his father. 
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Gone to salute the rising Morn.! 70 
Fair laughs the Morn, and soft the Zephyr 
blows, 


While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 

In gallant trim the gilded Vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm; 

Regardless of the sweeping Whirlwind’s sway, 

That, hushed. in grim repose, expects? his 
evening-prey. 16 
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‘**Hill high the sparkling bowl, 
The rich repast prepare; 
Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast. 
Close by the regal chair 80 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled Guest.’ 
Heard ye the din of battle bray, 
Lance to lance, and horse to horse? 
Long Years of havoc‘ urge their destined 


course, 85 
And thro’ the kindred squadrons mow their 
way. 


Ye Towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Revere his Consort’s$ faith, his Father’s* fame, 
And spare the meek Usurper’s? holy head. 
Above, below, § the rose of snow, 91 
Twined with her blushing foe,’ we spread: 
The bristled Boar ! in infant-gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 
Now, brothers, bending o’er th’ accursed loom 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his 
doom. 96 
Ill 


THE STROPHE 


‘““Eidward, lo! to sudden fate 
(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun) 
Half of thy heart “ we consecrate. 
(The web is wove. The work is done.) ”” — 


1 rising Morn, the magnificence of Richard the Second’s 
reign. 2 expects, awaits. 8 baffled Guest. Richard the 
Second [according to Archbishop Scroop] was starved to 
death. — Gray’s note. 4 Years of havoc, the Wars of the 
Roses. > Consort, Margaret of Anjou. 6 Father, 
Henry V. 7 Usurper, Henry VI. ® Above, below, in 
the weaving frame. 9 Twined ... foe, the red and the 
white rose, emblems of the houses of Lancaster and York. 
10 bristled Boar. The silver boar was the badge of Richard 
the Third. — Gray’s note. Richard caused the murder of 
the sons of Henry IV. 1 Half of thy heart. Eleanor of 
Castile, wife of Edward I, saved her husbanda’s life by 
oe poison froma dagger wound, but died from the 
effects. 
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Stay, oh stay! nor thus forlorn 101 
Leave me unblessed, unpitied, here to mourn! 
In yon bright track, that fires the western 
skies, 

They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

But oh! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s 

height 105 

Descending slow their glitt’ring skirts unroll? 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight, 

Ye unborn Ages, crowd not on my soul! 

No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 

All hail, ye genuine Kings,! Brittania’s Issue, 
hail! 110 


THE ANTISTROPHE 


“Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime? their starry fronts they rear; 
And gorgeous Dames, and Statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 
In the midst a Form 3 divine! 115 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-Line; 
Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face, 
Attempered sweet to virgin-grace. 
What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 
What strains of vocal transport round her 
play! 120 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin,* hear ; 
They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls, and soaring, as she sings, 
Waves in the eye of Heav’n her many-color’d 
wings. 
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‘The verse adorn again 125 
Fierce War, and faithful Love,5 
And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction drest. 
In buskined measures § move 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 
With Horror, Tyrant of the throbbing breast. 
A Voice,’ as of the Cherub-Choir, 131 
Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 
And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 
That lost in long futurity expire. 

Fond impious Man, think’st thou, yon san- 

guine cloud, 135 


1 genuine Kings, of the House of Tudor, of Welsh blood. 
2 Sublime, lifted up. 3 Form, Elizabeth. 4 Taliessin, a 
Welsh bard of the sixth century. ° faithful Love. Com- 
pare Spenser’s Proem to The Fairy Queen. — Gray’s 
note. ® buskined measures, Shakespeare’s. — Gray’s note. 
7 Voice, Milton. — Gray’s note. 
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Raised by thy breath, has quenched the Orb 
of day? 
Tomorrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me. With joy I see 
The different doom our Fates assign. 140 
Be thine Despair and scept’red Care, 
To triumph and to die are mine.’ — 
He spoke, and headlong from the moun- 
tain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless 
night. 
Basal 


THE PASSIONS 
An Ode for Music 
WILLIAM COLLINS 


When Music, heav’nly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell, 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 5 
Possest beyond the Muse’s painting ; 

By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined : 

Till once, ’tis said, when all were fired, 

Fill’d with fury, rapt, inspired, 10 
From the supporting myrtles round 

They snatched her instruments of sound; 
And as they oft had heard apart 

Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 

Each, for madness ruled the hour, 15 
Would prove his own expressive power. 


First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewildered laid, 
And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Ev’n at the sound himself had made. 20 


Next Anger rushed; his eyes, on fire, 
In lightnings owned his secret stings ; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 


With woful measures wan Despair 25 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air — 
’T was sad by fits, by starts twas wild. 


1 shell. According to tradition the first lyre was made 
from a tortoise shell. 
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But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delightful measure? 30 
Still it whispered promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong, 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She called on Echo still thro’ all the song; 35 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at evry 

close, 
And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her 
golden hair. 


And longer had she sung, — but with a frown 


Revenge impatient rose; 40 
He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder 
down 


And with a with’ring look 
The war-denouncing ! trumpet took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe. 
And ever and anon he beat 46 
The doubling drum with furious heat ; 

And tho’ sometimes, each dreary pause 
between, 
Dejected Pity, at his side, 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, 50 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien, 

While each strained ball of sight seemed burst- 

ing from his head. 


Thy numbers, Jealousy, to naught were fixed, 

Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 
Of diff’ring themes the veering song was mixed, 
And now it courted Love, now raving called 
on Hate. 56 


With eyes upraised, as one inspired 

Pale Melancholy sate retired, 

And from her wild sequestered seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 60 

Poured thro’ the mellow horn her pensive soul : 
And, dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels joined the sound; 

Thro’ glades and glooms the mingled measure 


stole; 
Or o’er some haunted stream with fond 
delay 65 


Round an holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away. 


1 war-denouncing, war-announcing. 
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But oh, how altered was its sprightlier tone, 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest 
hue, 70 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemmed with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket 
rung, 
The hunter’s call to faun and dryad known! 
The oak-crowned sisters, and their chaste- 
eyed queen, 15 
Satyrs, and sylvan boys, were seen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 
And Sport leapt up, and seized his beechen 
spear. 


Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial ; 80 
He, with viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand addressed ; 
But soon he saw the brisk awak’ning viol, 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the 
best. 
They would have thought, who heard the 
strain, 85 
They saw in Tempe’s vale? her native 
maids 
Amidst the vestal sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 
While, as his flying fingers kissed the strings, 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic 


round; 90 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone * un- 
bound, 


And he, amidst his frolie play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odors from his dewy wings. 


O Music, sphere-descended maid, 95 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aid, 

Why, goddess, why, to us denied, 

Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside? 

As in that loved Athenian bower 

You learned an all-commanding power, 100 
Thy mimic soul, O nymph endeared, 

Can well recall what then it heard. 

Where is thy native simple heart, 

Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art? 

Arise as in that elder time, 105 
Warm, energie, chaste, sublime! 

Thy wonders, in that godlike age, 


1 chaste-eyed queen, Diana, patron of the wood nymphs. 
2 Tempe’s vale, a wooded valley in Thessaly. zone, girdle. 
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Fill thy recording sister’s page — 

*Tis said, and I believe the tale, 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 110 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 

Than all which charms this laggard age, 
Ev’n all at once together found, 

Cecilia’s mingled world of sound. 

O bid our vain endeavors cease, 115 
Revive the just designs of Greece; 

Return in all thy simple state, 

Confirm the tales her sons relate! 

{1746] 
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INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM REC- 
OLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


[To the attentive and competent reader the 
whole sufficiently explains itself; but there may be 
no harm in adverting here to particular feelings 
or experiences of my own mind on which the 
structure of the poem partly rests. Nothing was 
more difficult for me in childhood than to admit 
the notion of death as a state applicable to my 
own being... I was often unable to think of ex- 
ternal things as having external existence, and I 
communed with all that I saw as something not 
apart from, but inherent in, my own immaterial 
nature. Many times while going to school I have 
grasped at a wall or tree to recall myself from this 
abysm of idealism to the reality. At that time I 
was afraid of such processes.... I think it right 
to protest against a conclusion, which has given 
pain to some good and pious persons, that I 
meant to inculeate such a belief. It is far too 
shadowy a notion te be recommended to faith, as 
more than an element in our instincts of immor- 
tality. — WORDSWORTH] 


I 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and 
stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 5 
It is not now as it hath been of yore; — 
Turn whereso’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no 
more. 
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II 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 10 
And lovely is the Rose, 
The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 15 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath past away a glory from the 
earth. 


II 


Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 20 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief; 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong: 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the 
steep ; 25 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains 
throng, 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 30 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday ; — 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou 
happy Shepherd-boy ! 35 


IV 


Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 40 
The fullness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 
Oh evil day! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May-morning, 
And the Children are culling 45 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s arm :— 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 50 
— But there’s a Tree, of many, one, 
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A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak Of something that is gone: 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 55 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


Vv 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 60 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 65 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 70 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 75 
And fade into the light of common day. 


VI 


Harth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 

And, even with something of a Mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 80 
The homely Nurse doth all she can 

To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 


VII 


Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ Darling of a pigmy size! 86 
See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 90 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral; 

And this hath now his heart, 95 
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And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 100 
And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his ‘humorous? 
stage’ 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage; 
As if his whole vocation 106 
Were endless imitation. 


Vill 


Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul’s immensity ; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 111 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest, 115 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o’er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by; 120 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou pro- 
voke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly 
freight, 126 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 


IX 


O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 130 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 
The thought of our past years in me doth 
breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 136 


‘humorous, pertaining to the ““humors,’’ or moods, of 
men. 
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Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his 
breast : — 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 140 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 


Moving about in worlds not realized, 145 
High instincts before which our mortal Na- 
ture 


Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised : 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 150 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 155 
To perish never : 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 160 
Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, - 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 165 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


x 


Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 170 
We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts today 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
What though the radiance which was once so 
bright 175 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 180 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 
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In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 186 


XI 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and 
Groves, 

Forebode not any severing of our loves! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have relinquished one delight 190 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the Brooks which down their channels 
fret, 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as 
they ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet; 195 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 

Do take a sober coloring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are 
won. 199 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

[1807] 


FRANCE: AN ODE 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


[The ode was composed in 1798 upon the inva- 
sion of Switzerland by France, one of the first 
movements of the French Republic in its career of 
conquest. ] 


I 


Ye Clouds! that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may con- 
trol! 
Ye Ocean-Waves! that, wheresoe’er ye roll, 
Yield homage only to eternal laws! 
Ye Woods! that listen to the night-bird’s 


singing, 5 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope re- 
clined, 
Save when your own imperious branches 
swinging, 
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Have made a solemn music of the wind! 
Where, like a man beloved of God, 
Through glooms, which never woodman trod, 


How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 11 
My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I 
wound, 


Inspired beyond the guess of folly, 

By each rude shape and wild unconquerable 

sound! 

O ye loud Waves! and O ye Forests high! 15 

And O ye Clouds that far above me 
soared ! 

Thou rising Sun! thou blue rejoicing Sky! 
Yea, every thing that is and will be free! 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 
With what deep worship I have still adored 


The spirit of divinest Liberty. 21 
II 
When France in wrath her giant-limbs up- 
reared, 
And with that oath which smote air, earth, 
and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot and said she would 
be free, 
Bear witness for me, how I hoped and feared! 
With what a joy my lofty gratulation 26 


Unawed I sang, amid a slavish band: 
And when to whelm the disenchanted nation, 
Like fiends embattled by a wizard’s wand, 
The Monarchs marched in evil day, 30 
And Britain join’d the dire array; 
Though dear her shores and circling ocean, 
Though many friendships, many youthful loves 
Had swoln the patriot emotion 
And flung a magic light o’er all her hills and 
groves; 35 
Yet still my voice, unaltered, sang defeat 
To all that braved the tyrant-quelling lance, 
And shame too long delayed and vain re- 
treat ! 
For ne’er, O Liberty! with partial aim 39 
I dimmed thy light or damped thy holy flame; 
But blessed the pans of delivered France, 
And hung my head and wept at Britain’s 
name. 


III 


‘And what,’ I said, ‘though Blasphemy’s 
loud scream 
With that sweet musie of deliverance 
strove! 
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Though all the fierce and drunken passions 


wove 45 
A dance more wild than e’er was maniac’s 
dream! 
Ye storms, that round the dawning east 
assembled, 


The Sun was rising, though ye hid his light!’ 
And when, to soothe my soul, that hoped 


and trembled, 
The dissonance ceased, and all seemed calm 
and bright; 50 


When France her front deep-scarr’d and gory 
Concealed with clustering wreaths of glory; 
When insupportably advancing, 
Her arm made mockery of the warrior’s 
ramp; 
While timid looks of fury glancing, 55 
Domestic treason, crushed beneath her fatal 
stamp, 
Writhed like a wounded dragon in his gore; 
Then I reproached my fears that would not 
flee; 
‘And soon,’ I said, ‘shall Wisdom teach her 
lore 
In the low huts of them that toil and groan! 
And, conquering by her happiness alone, 61 
Shall France compel the nations to be free 
Till Love and Joy look round, and call the 
Earth their own.’ 


IV 


Forgive me, Freedom! O forgive those dreams! 
I hear thy voice, I hear thy loud lament. 65 
From bleak Helvetia’s icy caverns sent — 

I hear thy groans upon her blood-stained 

streams ! 
Heroes, that for your peaceful country per- 
ished, ‘ 

And ye, that fleeing, spot your mountain 

snows 
With bleeding wounds; forgive me, that I 
cherished 70 

One thought that ever blessed your cruel foes! 
To scatter rage, and traitorous guilt, 
Where Peace her jealous home had built; 

A patriot-race to disinherit 
Of all that made their stormy wilds so dear; 


And with inexpiable spirit 76 
To taint the bloodless freedom of the moun- 
taineer — 


O France, that mockest Heaven, adulterous, 
blind, 
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And patriot only in pernicious toils! 
Are these thy boasts, Champion of human 
kind? 80 
To mix with Kings in the low lust of sway, 
Yell in the hunt, and share the murderous prey ; 
To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils 
From freemen torn; to tempt and to be- 
tray? 


Vv 


The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion! In mad 


game 86 
They burst their manacles and wear the 
name 


Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain! 
O Liberty! with profitless endeavor 
Have I pursued thee, many a weary hour; 90 
But thou nor swell’st the victor’s strain nor 
ever 
Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human 
power. 
Alike from all, howe’er they praise thee, 
(Nor prayer, nor boastful name delays 
thee) 94 
Alike from Priestcraft’s harpy minions, 
And factious Blasphemy’s obscener slaves, 
Thou speedest on thy subtle pinions, 
The guide of homeless winds, and playmate of 


the waves! 
And there I felt thee! — on that sea-cliff’s 
verge, 
Whose pines, scarce traveled by the breeze 
above, 100 


Had made one murmur with the distant surge! 
Yes, while I stood and gazed, my temples bare, 
And shot my being through earth, sea, and 
air, 
Possessing all things with intensest love, 
O Liberty! my spirit felt thee there. 105 


[1798] 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
I 


Bury the Great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation ; 
Let us bury the Great Duke 
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To the noise of the mourning of a mighty 
nation; 
Mourning when their leaders fall, 5 
Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 


Il 


Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore? 
Here, in streaming London’s central roar.! 
Let the sound of those he wrought for, 10 
And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo round his bones for. evermore. 


III 


Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long, long procession go, 15 
And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 
And let the mournful martial music blow; 
The last great Englishman is low. 


IV 


Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 

Remembering all his greatness in the past. 20 

No more in soldier fashion will he greet 

With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 

O friends, our chief state-oracle is mute! 

Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood, 

The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 

Whole in himself, a common good. 26 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 

Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest yet with least pretense, 

Great in council and great in war, 30 

Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray head which all men knew, 35 

O voice from which their omens all men drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fallen at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that 
blew! 

Such was he whom we deplore. 40 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er. 

The great World-victor’s victor will be seen 
no more. 


1The Duke was entombed in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which is in one of the most thronged parts of the city. 
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Vi 


Allis over and done: 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for thy son. 45 
Let the bell be toll’d. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

And render him to the mold. 

Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and river, 50 
There he shall rest for ever 

Among the wise and the bold. 

Let the bell be toll’d, 

And a reverent people behold 

The towering car,! the sable steeds. 55 
Bright let it be with its blazon’d deeds, 

Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be toll’d, 

And a deeper knell in the heart be knoll’d; 
And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll’d 
Thro’ the dome of the golden cross; 61 
And the volleying cannon thunder his loss; 
He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time in many a clime 

His captain’s-ear has heard them boom 65 
Bellowing victory, bellowing doom. 

When he with those deep voices wrought, 
Guarding realms and kings from shame, 
With those deep voices our dead captain taught 
The tyrant, and asserts his claim 70 
In that dread sound to the great name 

Which he has worn so pure of blame, 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attemper’d frame. 

O civic muse, to such a name, 15 
To such a name for ages long, 

To such a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 

And eyer-echoing avenues of song! 


VI 


“Who is he that cometh, like an honor’d guest, 
With banner and with music, with soldier and 


with priest, 81 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my 
rest ?? — 
Mighty Seaman,’ this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. 84 


l towering car, the funeral car. 2realms... shame. In 
the Peninsular Campaign, Wellington saved Spain and 
Portugal from falling into the hands of Napoleon. 
8 Seaman, Nelson, also entombed at St. Paul’s. 
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Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 
The greatest sailor since our world began. 
Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 90 
His foes were thine; he kept us free; 

O, give him welcome, this is he 

Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee; 

For this is England’s greatest son, 95 
He that gain’d a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun; 

This is he that far away 

Against the myriads of Assaye 4 

Clash’d with his fiery few and won; 100 
And underneath another sun, 

Warring on a later day, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 

The treble works, the vast designs 

Of his labor’d rampart-lines, 105 
Where he greatly stood at bay, 

Whence he issued forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew, 

Beating from the wasted vines 

Back to France her banded swarms, 110 
Back to France with countless blows, 

Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 

Beyond the Pyrenean pines, 

Follow’d up in valley and glen 

With blare of bugle, clamor of men, 115 
Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a war had such a close. 

Again their ravening eagle rose 

In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadowing wings, 
And barking for the thrones of kings; 121 
Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that loud Sabbath? shook the spoiler 


down; 
A day of onsets of despair ! 
Dash’d on every rocky square, 125 
Their surging charges foam’d themselves 
away; 


Last, the Prussian trumpet blew; 
Thro’ the long-tormented air 
Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, 
And down we swept and charged and over- 
threw. 130 
1 Assaye, in Wellington’s victory over the Mahrattas 


in India, 1803. * Sabbath, Sunday, June 18, 1815, at 
Waterloo. 
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So great a soldier taught us there 

What long-enduring hearts could do 

In that world-earthquake, Waterloo! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O savior of the silver-coasted isle,! 136 
O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile,” 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 140 
Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine! 
And thro’ the centuries let a people’s voice 

In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 145 
A people’s voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim 

With honor, honor, honor, honor to him, 
Eternal honor to his name. 150 


Vil 


A people’s voice! we are a people yet. 
Tho’ all men else their nobler dreams forget, 
Confused by brainless mobs and lawless 


Powers, 

Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly 
set 

His Briton in blown seas and _ storming 


showers, 155 
We have a voice with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought, and kept it 
ours. 
And keep it ours, O God, from brute control! 
O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the 
soul 160 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole, 
And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 
That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings! 
For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 
Till public wrong be crumbled into dust, 
And drill the raw world for the march of mind, 
Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be 
just. 
But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 170 


1 silver-coasted isle, England, with its white-shining 
cliffs. 2% Baltic... Nile. The battles of the Baltic and 
the Nile were conspicuous naval victories for Nelson. 
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Remember him who led your hosts; 

He bade you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons molder on the seaward wall; 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 

For ever; and whatever tempests lour 175 

For ever silent; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent ; yet remember all 

He spoke among you, and the Man who 
spoke; 

Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power; 

Who let the turbid streams of rumor flow 181 

Thro’ either babbling world of high and low; 

Whose life was work, whose language rife 

With rugged maxims hewn from life; 

Who never spoke against a foe; 185 

Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 

All great self-seekers trampling on the right. 

Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred named; 

Truth-lover was our English Duke; 

Whatever record leap to light 190 

He never shall be shamed. 


VIII 


Lo! the leader in these glorious wars 

Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 

Follow’d by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 195 
Lavish Honor shower’d all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her horn. 
Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great 

But as he saves or serves the state. 200 
Not once or twice in our rough island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 205 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 210 
He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find: the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 216 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 
Such was he: his work is done. 
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But while the races of mankind endure 

Let his great example stand 220 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure ; 

Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 

The path of duty be the way to glory. 

And let the land whose hearths he saved from 
shame 225 

For many and many an age proclaim 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

And when the long-illumined cities flame, 

Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame, 

With honor, honor, honor, honor to him, 230 

Eternal honor to his name. 


Ix 


Peace, his triumph will be sung 

By some yet unmolded tongue 

Far on in summers that we shall not see. 

Peace, it is a day of pain 235 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 

Late the little children clung. 

O peace, it is a day of pain 

For one upon whose hand and heart and 
brain ; 

Once the weight and fate of Europe hung. 

Ours the pain, be his the gain! 241 

More than is of man’s degree 

Must be with us, watching here 

At this, our great solemnity. 

Whom we see not we revere; 245 

We revere, and we refrain 

From talk of battles loud and vain, 

And brawling memories all too free 

For such a wise humility 

As befits a solemn fane: 250 

We revere, and while we hear 

The tides of Music’s golden sea 

Setting toward eternity, 

Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 

Until we doubt not that for one so true 255 

Theré must be other nobler work to do 

Than when he fought at Waterloo, 

And Victor he must ever be. 

For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 

And break the shore, and evermore 260 

Make and break, and work their will, 

Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 

Round us, each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul? 265 
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On God and Godlike men we build our trust. 
Hush, the Dead March wails in the people’s 


ears; 

The dark crowd moves, and there are sobs and 
tears ; 

The black earth yawns; the mortal disap- 
pears ; 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 270 


He is gone who seem’d so great. — 

Gone, but nothing can bereave him 

Of the force he made his own 

Being here, and we believe him 

Something far advanced in State, 275 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him. 
Speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down. 

And in the vast cathedral leave him, 280 

God accept him, Christ receive him! 

[1852] 


ODE RECITED AT THE HARVARD 
COMMEMORATION 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


[Lowell read this ode at a commemoration held 
at Harvard in 1865 in honor of the men of Harvard 
who had fallen during the Civil War.] 


I 


Weak-winged is song, 
Nor aims at that clear-ethered height 
Whither the brave deed climbs for light: 
We seem to do them wrong, 
Bringing our robin’s-leaf to deck their hearse 
Who in warm life-blood wrote their nobler 
verse, 6 
Our trivial song to honor those who come 
With ears attuned to strenuous trump and 
drum, 
And shaped in squadron-strophes their de- 
sire, 
Live battle-odes whose lines were steel and 
fire. 10 
Yet sometimes feathered words are strong, 
A gracious memory to buoy up and save 
From Lethe’s dreamless ooze, the common 
grave 
_ Of the unventurous throng. 14 
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II 


Today our Reverend Mother welcomes back 
Her wisest Scholars, those who understood 
The deeper teaching of her mystic tome, 
And offered their fresh lives to make it good: 

No lore of Greece or Rome, 

No science peddling with the names of things, 
Or reading stars to find inglorious fates, 21 

Can lift our life with wings 
Far from Death’s idle gulf that for the many 

waits, 

And lengthen out our dates 
With that clear fame whose memory sings 
In manly hearts to come, and nerves them and 

dilates : 26 
Nor such thy teaching, Mother of us all! 

Not such the trumpet-call 

Of thy diviner mood, 

That could thy sons entice 30 
From happy homes and toils, the fruitful nest 
Of those half-virtues which the world calls 

best, 

Into War’s tumult rude; 

But rather far that stern device 
The sponsors chose that round thy cradle 

stood 35 

In the dim, unventured wood, 

The VERITAS! that lurks beneath 

The letter’s unprolific sheath, 

Life of whate’er makes life worth living, 
Seed-grain of high emprise, immortal food, 40 
One heavenly thing whereof earth hath the 


giving. 
IIt 
Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s best 
oil 


Amid the dust of books to find her, 
Content at last, for guerdon of their toil, 
With the cast mantle she hath left behind 
her. 45 
Many in sad faith sought for her; 
Many with crossed hands sighed for her; 
But these, our brothers, fought for her, © 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 
So loved her that they died for her, 50 
Tasting the raptured fleetness 
Of her divine completeness : 
Their higher instinct knew 


1 Veritas (truth), the motto engraved upon the seal of 
Harvard University. 
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Those love her best who to themselves are 

true, 

And what they dare to dream of, dare to do; 
They followed her and found her 56 
Where all may hope to find, 

Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 

But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness round 

her, 

Where faith made whole with deed 60 

Breathes its awakening breath 

Into the lifeless creed, 

They saw her plumed and mailed, 

With sweet, stern face unveiled, 

And all-repaying eyes, look proud on them in 

death. 65 


IV 


Our slender life runs rippling by, and glides 
Into the silent hollow of the past; 
What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last? 


Is earth too poor to give us 70 
Something to live for here that shall outlive 
us? 


Some more substantial boon 
Than such as flows and ebbs with Fortune’s 
fickle moon? 
The little that we see 
From doubt is never free; 15 
The little that we do 
Is but half-nobly true; 
With our laborious hiving 
What men call treasure, and the gods call 
dross, 
Life seems a jest of Fate’s contriving, 80 
Only secure in every one’s conniving, 
A long account of nothings paid. with loss, 
Where we poor puppets, jerked by unseen 
wires, 
After our little hour of strut and rave, 84 

With all our pasteboard passions and de- 

sires, 

Loves, hates, ambitions, and immortal fires, 
Are tossed pell-mell together in the grave. 
But stay! no age was e’er degenerate, 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate, 

For in our likeness still we shape our fate. 
Ah, there is something here 91 

Unfathomed by the cynic’s sneer, 

Something that gives our feeble light 

A high immunity from Night, 

Something that leaps life’s narrow bars 95 
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To claim its birthright with the hosts of 
heaven ; 
A seed of sunshine that can leaven 
Our earthly dullness with the beams of stars, 
And glorify our clay 
With light from fountains elder than the 
Day; 
A conscience more divine than we, 101 
A gladness fed with secret tears, 
A vexing, forward-reaching sense 
Of some more noble permanence ; 
A light across the sea, 105 
Which haunts the soul and will not let it be, 
Still beaconing from the heights of undegen- 
erate years. 


Vv 


Whither leads the path 
To ampler fates that leads? 
Not down through flowery meads, 110 
To reap an aftermath 
Of youth’s vainglorious weeds ; 
But up the steep, amid the wrath 

And shock of deadly-hostile creeds, 

Where the world’s best hope and stay 115 
By battle’s flashes gropes a desperate way, 
And every turf the fierce foot clings to bleeds. 

Peace hath her not ignoble wreath, 

Ere yet the sharp, decisive word 
Light the black lips of cannon, and the sword 

Dreams in its easeful sheath ; 121 
But some day the live coal behind the thought, 
Whether from Baal’s stone obscene,! 

Or from the shrine serene 
Of God’s pure altar brought, 125 
Bursts up in flame; the war of tongue and pen 
Learns with what deadly purpose it was 
fraught, 
And, helpless in the fiery passion caught, 
Shakes all the pillared state with shock of 
men. 
Some day the soft Ideal that we wooed 130 
Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset, pursued, 
And cries reproachful: ‘Was it, then, my 
praise, 
And not myself was loved? Prove now thy 
truth; 
I claim of thee the promise of thy youth; 

1 Baal’s ... obscene. The worship of Baal, the Phoeni- 

cian god of abundance, was attended by wild orgies and 


rites that sometimes drew masses of the Israelites from 
the worship of the true God. 
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Give me thy life, or cower in empty phrase, 
The victim of thy genius, not its mate!’ _18e 
Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So bountiful is Fate; 140 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churls deride her, 
To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 145 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manhood’s solid 
earth, | 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he 
needs. 


Wile 


Such was he, our Martyr-Chief,1 150 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored 
urn. 156 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote: 160 
For him her Old-World molds aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and 
true. 165 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 170 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 
They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 176 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again 
and thrust. 


1 Martyr-Chief, Abraham Lincoln. 
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His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 181 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest 
stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 186 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face 
to face. 190 
I praise him not: it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 195 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 200 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a 
tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 205 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing 
man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first Amer- 
ican. 


VII 


Long as man’s hope insatiate can discern 
Or only guess some more inspiring goal 210 
Outside of Self, enduring as the pole, 
Along whose course the flying axles burn 
Of spirits bravely-pitched, earth’s manlier 
brood ; 
Long as below we cannot find 
The meed that stills the inexorable mind; 
So long this faith to some ideal Good, 216 
Under whatever mortal names it masks, 
Freedom, Law, Country, this ethereal mood 
That thanks the Fates for their severer tasks, 
Feeling its challenged pulses leap, 220 
While others skulk in subterfuges cheap, 
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And, set in Danger’s van, has all the boon it 
asks, 
Shall win man’s praise and woman’s love, 
Shall be a wisdom that we set above 
All other skills and gifts to culture dear, 225 
A virtue round whose forehead we en- 
wreathe 
Laurels that with a living passion breathe 
When other crowns grow, while we twine them, 
sear. 
What brings us thronging these high rites to 


pay, 
And seal these hours the noblest of our year, 
Save that our brothers found this better 
way? 231 


VIII 


We sit here in the Promised Land 1! 
That flows with Freedom’s honey and milk; 
But ’twas they won it, sword in hand, 
Making the nettle danger? soft for us as silk. 
We welcome back our bravest and our 
best ; — 236 
Ah me! not all! some come not with the rest, 
Who went forth brave and bright as any here! 
I strive to mix some gladness with my strain, 
But the sad strings complain, 240 
And will not please the ear: 
I sweep them for a pean, but they wane 
Again and yet again 
Into a dirge, and die away, in pain. 
In these brave ranks I only see the gaps, 245 
Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb turf 
wraps, 
Dark to the triumph which they died to gain: 
Fitlier may others greet the living, 
For me the past is unforgiving; 
I with uncovered head 
Salute the sacred dead, 
Who went, and who return not. — Say not so! 
’Tis not the grapes * of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way; 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 
No ban of endless night exiles the brave; 256 
And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed behind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow! 


250 


1 in the Promised Land, as if past all danger. The ref- 
erence is to the land of Canaan, promised to the Israelites. 
2 nettle danger. See Shakespeare, 1 Henry IV, II, iii: ‘out 
of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety.” 
3 grapes. See Numbers xiii, 17 ff. 
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For never shall their aureoled presence lack: 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 261 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show; 
We find in our dull road their shining track ; 
In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 265 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 
They come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 


Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 270 
Of morn on their white Shields of Expecta- 
tion! 
Ix 


But is there hope to save 
Even this ethereal essence from the grave? 
What ever ’scaped Oblivion’s subtle wrong 
Save a few clarion names, or golden threads of 
song? 275 
Before my musing eye 
The mighty ones of old sweep by, 
Disvoiced now and insubstantial things, 
As noisy once as we; poor ghosts of kings, 
Shadows of empire wholly gone to dust, 
And many races, nameless long ago, 281 
To darkness driven by that imperious gust 
Of ever-rushing Time that here doth blow: 
O visionary world, condition strange, 
Where naught abiding is but only Change, 
Where the deep-bolted stars themselves still 


shift and range! 286 
Shall we to more continuance make pre- 
tense? 


Renown builds tombs; a life-estate is Wit; 
And, bit by bit, 
The cunning years steal all from us but woe; 
Leaves are we, whose decays no harvest 
sow. 291 
But, when we vanish hence, 
Shall they lie forceless in the dark below, 
Save to make green their little length of 
sods, 
Or deepen pansies for a year or two, 295 
Who now to us are shining-sweet as gods? 
Was dying all they had the skill to do? 
That were not fruitless: but the Soul re- 
sents 
Such short-lived service, as if blind events 
Ruled without her, or earth could so endure; 
She claims a more divine investiture 301 
Of longer tenure than Fame’s airy rents; 
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Whate’er she touches doth her nature 
share; 
Her inspiration haunts the ennobled air, 
Gives eyes to mountains blind, 305 
Ears to the deaf earth, voices to the wind, 
And her clear trump sings succor every- 
where 
By lonely bivouacs to the wakeful mind ; 
For soul inherits all that soul could dare: 
Yea, Manhood hath a wider span 310 
And larger privilege of life than man. 
The single deed, the private sacrifice, 
So radiant now through proudly-hidden 
tears, 
Is covered up erelong from mortal eyes 
With thoughtless drift of the deciduous 


years; 315 
But that high privilege that makes all men 
peers, 


That leap of heart whereby a people rise 
Up to a noble anger’s height, 
And, flamed on by the Fates, not shrink, but 
grow more bright, 
That swift validity in noble veins, 320 
Of choosing danger and disdaining shame, 
Of being set on flame 
By the pure fire that flies all contact base, 
But wraps its chosen with angelic might, 
These are imperishable gains, 325 
Sure as the sun, medicinal as light, 
These hold great futures in their lusty reins 
And certify to earth a new imperial race. 


x , 
Who now shall sneer? 
Who dare again to say we trace 330 
Our lines to a plebeian race? 
Roundhead and Cavalier! 
Dumb are those names erewhile in battle loud ; 
Dream-footed as the shadow of a cloud, 
They flit across the ear: 835 
That is best blood that hath most iron in’t. 
To edge resolve with, pouring without stint 
For what makes manhood dear. 
Tell us not of Plantagenets, 
Hapsburgs, and Guelfs, whose thin bloods 
crawl 340 
Down from some victor in a border-brawl! 
How poor their outworn coronets, 
Matched with one leaf of that plain civie 
wreath 
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Our brave for honor’s blazon shall bequeath, 
Through whose desert a rescued Nation 
sets 345 
Her heel on treason, and the trumpet hears 
Shout victory, tingling Europe’s sullen ears 
With vain resentments and more vain re- 
grets! 


xI 
Not in anger, not in pride, 
Pure from passion’s mixture rude 350 
Ever to base earth allied, 
But with far-heard gratitude, 
Still with heart and voice renewed, 
To heroes living and dear martyrs dead, 
The strain should close that consecrates our 
brave. 355 
Lift the heart and lift the head! 
Lofty be its mood and grave, 
Not without a martial ring, 
Not without a prouder tread 
And a peal of exultation: 360 
Little right has he to sing 
Through whose heart in such an hour 
Beats no march of conscious power, 
Sweeps no tumult of elation! 
’Tis no Man we celebrate, 365 
By his country’s victories great, 
A hero half, and half the whim of Fate, 
But the pith and marrow of a Nation 
Drawing force from all her men, 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 370 
For her time of need, and then 
Pulsing it again through them, 
Till the basest can no longer cower, 
Feeling his soul spring up divinely tall, 
Touched but in passing by her mantle-hem. 
Come back, then, noble pride, for ’tis her 
dower ! 376 

How could poet ever tower, 

If his passions, hopes, and fears, 

If his triumphs and his tears, 

Kept not measure with his people? —_ 380 
Boom, cannon, boom to all the winds and 


waves! 

Clash out, glad bells, from every rocking 
steeple! 

Banners, advance with triumph, bend your 
staves! 

And from every mountain-peak 384 


Let beacon-fire to answering beacon speak, 
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Katahdin tell Monadnock, Whiteface he, 
And so leap on in light from sea to sea, 
Till the glad news be sent 
Across a kindling continent, 
Making earth feel more firm and air breathe 
braver : 390 
‘Be proud! for she is saved, and all have 
helped to save her! 
She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 
She of the open soul and open door, 
With room about her hearth for all man- 
kind! 
The fire is dreadful in her eyes no more; 
From her bold front the helm she doth un- 
bind, 396 
Sends all her handmaid armies back to spin, 
And bids her navies, that so lately hurled 
Their crashing battle, hold their thunders in, 
Swimming like birds of calm along the un- 
harmful shore. 400 
No challenge sends she to the elder world, 
That looked askance and hated; a light 


scorn 
Plays o’er her mouth, as round her mighty 
knees 
She calls her children back, and waits the 
morn 
Of nobler day, enthroned between her subject 
seas.’ 405 


XII 


Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found 
release ! 
Thy God, in these distempered days, 
Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His 


ways, 
And through thine enemies hath wrought thy 
peace! 
Bow down in prayer and praise! 410 


No poorest in thy borders but may now 
Lift to the juster skies a man’s enfranchised 
brow. 

O Beautiful! my Country! ours once more! 

Smoothing thy gold of war-disheveled hair 

O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 
And letting thy set lips, 416 
Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 

The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 

What words divine of lover or of poet 

Could tell our love and make thee know it, 

Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 
What were our lives without thee? 
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What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 

We will not dare to doubt thee; 425 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 


[1865] 


GORDON 
* ERNEST MYERS 


[Charles George Gordon, general in the British 
army, was sent in 1884 to withdraw the personnel 
and forces of the Egyptian government from the 
town of Khartum, on the upper Nile, in the face 
of the forces of the Mahdi, prophet of the wild 
tribes of the vicinity and rebel against the Egyptian 
government. Before he could accomplish his mis- 
sion the army of the Mahdi closed around him; 
the British government virtually abandoned him; 
and after a siege of nine months Khartum was over- 
come and Gordon was killed, January 26, 1885.] 


On through the Libyan sand 

Rolls ever, mile on mile, 

League on long league, cleaving the rainless 
land, ' 

Fed by no friendly wave, the immemorial Nile. 


Down through the cloudless air, 5 

Undimmed, from heaven’s sheer height, 

Bend their inscrutable gaze, austere and bare, 

In long-proceeding pomp, the stars of Libyan 
night. 


Beneath the stars, beside the unpausing flood, 
Earth trembles at the wandering lion’s roar; 

Trembles again, when in blind thirst of blood 
Sweep the wild tribes along the startled shore. 


They sweep and surge and struggle, and are 
gone: 

The mournful desert silence reigns again, 

The immemorial River rolleth on, 15 

The ordered stars gaze blank upon the plain. 


O awful Presence of the lonely Nile, 

O awful Presence of the starry sky, 

Lo, in this little while 

Unto the mind’s true-seeing inward eye 20 
There had arisen there 

Another haunting Presence as sublime, 
As great, as sternly fair ; 

Yea, rather fairer far 

Than stream, or sky, or star, 

To live while star shall burn or river roll, 


bo 
o 
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Unmarred by marring Time, 
The crown of Being, a heroic soul. 


Beyond the weltering tides of worldly change 

He saw the invisible things, 30 

The eternal Forms of Beauty and of Right; 

Wherewith well pleased his spirit wont to 
range, 

Rapt with divine delight, 

Richer than empires, royaler than kings. 


Lover of children, lord of fiery fight, 35 

Savior of empires,! servant of the poor, 

Not in the sordid scales of earth, unsure, 

Depraved, adulterate, 

He measured small and great, 

But by some righteous balance wrought in 
heaven, 40 

To his pure hand by Powers empyreal given; 

Therewith, by men unmoved, as God he 
judged aright. 


As on the broad sweet-watered river tost 

Falls some poor grain of salt, 

And melts to naught, nor leaves embittering 
trace; 45 

As in the o’er-arching vault 

With unrepelled assault 

A cloudy climbing vapor, lightly lost, 

Vanisheth utterly in the starry space; 

So from our thought, when his enthroned 
estate 50 

We inly contemplate, 

All wrangling phantoms fade, and leave us 
face to face. 


Dwell in us, sacred spirit, as in thee 

Dwelt the eternal Love, the eternal Life, 

Nor dwelt in only thee; not thee alone 55 

We honor reverently, 

But in thee all who in some succoring strife, 

By day or dark, world-witnessed or unknown, 

Crushed by the crowd, or in late harvest 
hailed, 

Warring thy war have triumphed, or have 
failed. 60 


1 Savior of empires. It was owing largely to the military 
and personal leadership of Gordon that the Chinese Em- 
pire was able in 1864 to put down the Taiping revolt, 
which had menaced it for fourteen years. Gordon also 
earried out other difficult and responsible missions in the 
enlargement of the British Empire. 
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Nay, but not only there 

Broods thy great Presence, o’er the Libyan 
plain. 

It haunts a kindlier clime, a dearer air, 

The liberal air of England, thy loved home. 

Thou through her sunlit clouds and flying 


rain 65 
Breathe, and all winds that sweep her island 
shore — 


Rough fields of riven foam, 

Where in stern watch her guardian breakers 
roar. 

Ay, throned with all her mighty memories, 

Wherefrom her nobler sons their nurture 
draw, 70 

With all of good or great 

For aye incorporate 

That rears her race to faith and generous 
shame, 

To high-aspiring awe, 

To hate implacable of thick-thronging lies, 75 

To scorn of gold and gauds and clamorous 
fame — 

With all we guard most dear and most divine, 

All records ranked with thine, 

Here be thy home, brave soul, thy undecaying 
shrine. 

[1886] 


AN ODE IN TIME OF HESITATION! 


AFTER SEEING AT BOSTON THE STATUE 

OF ROBERT GOULD SHAW, KILLED WHILE 

STORMING FORT WAGNER, JULY 18, 1863, 

AT THE HEAD OF THE FIRST ENLISTED NE-— 

GRO REGIMENT, THE FIFTY-FOURTH MASSA-— 
CHUSETTS 


WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy 
I 


Before the solemn bronze Saint Gaudens made 
To thrill the heedless passer’s heart with awe, 
And set here in the city’s talk and trade 

To the good memory of Robert Shaw, 

This bright March morn I stand, 5 
And hear the distant spring come up the land; 
Knowing that what I hear is not unheard 

Of this boy soldier and his negro band, 

For all their gaze is fixed so stern ahead, 


1This ode was written at a time when the government 
of the United States had not yet decided to assume po- 
litical control of the Philippine Islands. 
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For all the fatal rhythm of their tread. 10 

The land they died to save from death and 
shame 

Trembles and waits, hearing the spring’s great 
name, 

And by her pangs these resolute ghosts are 
stirred. 

II 


Through street and mall the tides of people go 
Heedless ; the trees upon the Common show 
No hint of green; but to my listening heart 
The still earth doth impart 

Assurance of her jubilant emprise, 

And it is clear to my long-searching eyes 
That love at last has might upon the skies. 
The ice is runneled on the little pond; 21 
A telltale patter drips from off the trees; 
The air is touched with southland spiceries, 
As if but yesterday it tossed the frond 

Of pendent mosses where the live-oaks grow 
Beyond Virginia and the Carolines, 26 
Or had its will among the fruits and vines 

Of aromatic isles asleep beyond 

Florida and the Gulf of Mexico. 


Til 


Soon shall the Cape Ann children shout in 
glee, 30 

Spying the arbutus, spring’s dear recluse; 

Hill lads at dawn shal] hearken the wild goose 

Go honking northward over Tennessee ; 

West from Oswego to Sault-Sainte-Marie, 34 

And on to where the Pictured Rocks are hung, 

And yonder where, gigantic, willful, young, 

Chicago sitteth at the northwest gates, 

With restless violent hands and casual tongue 

Molding her mighty fates, 

The Lakes shall robe them in ethereal sheen ; 

And like a larger sea, the vital green 41 

Of springing wheat shall vastly be outflung 

Over Dakota and the prairie states. 

By desert people immemorial 

On Arizonan mesas shall be done 45 

Dim rites unto the thunder and the sun; 

Nor shall the primal gods lack sacrifice 

More splendid, when the white Sierras call 

Unto the Rockies straightway to arise 49 

And dance before the unveiled ark of the year, 

Sounding their windy cedars as for shawns, 

Unrolling rivers clear 

For flutter of broad phylacteries ; 
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While Shasta signals to Alaskan seas 
That watch old sluggish glaciers downward 


creep 55 
To fling their icebergs thundering from the 
steep, 


And Mariposa through the purple calms 

Gazes at Far Hawaii crowned with palms 

Where Hast and West are met, — 

A rich seal on the ocean’s bosom set 60 

To say that East and West are twain, 

With different loss and gain: 

The Lord hath sundered them; let them be 
sundered yet. 


IV 
jAlas! what sounds are these that come 
Sullenly over the Pacific seas, — 65 


Sounds of ignoble battle, striking dumb 

The season’s half-awakened ecstasies ? 

Must I be humble, then, 

Now when my heart hath need of pride? 

Wild love falls on me from these sculptured 
men; 70 

By loving much the land for which they died 

I would be justified. 

My spirit was away on pinions wide 

To soothe in praise of her its passionate mood 

And ease it of its ache of gratitude. 15 

Too sorely heavy is the debt they lay 

On me and the companions of my day. 

I would remember now 

My country’s goodliness, make sweet her name. 

Alas! what shade art thou 80 

Of sorrow or of blame 

Liftest the lyric leafage from her brow, 

And pointest a slow finger at her shame? 


Vv 


Lies! Lies! It cannot be! The wars we wage 
Are noble, and our battles still are won 85 
By justice for us, ere we lift the gage. 
We have not sold our loftiest heritage. 
The proud republic hath not stooped to cheat 
And scramble in the market-place of war; 
Her forehead weareth yet its solemn star. 90 
Here is her witness: this, her perfect son, 
This delicate and proud New England soul 
Who leads despised men, with just-unshackled 
feet, 
Up the large ways where death and glory meet, 
To show all peoples that our shame is done, 
That once more we are clean and spirit-whole. 
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VI 


Crouched in the sea fog on the moaning sand 

All night he lay, speaking some simple word 

From hour to hour to the slow minds that 
heard, 

Holding each poor life gently in his hand 100 

And breathing on the base rejected clay 

Till each dark face shone mystical and grand 

Against the breaking day; 

And lo, the shard the potter cast away 

Was grown a fiery chalice crystal-fine 105 

Fulfilled of the divine 

Great wine of battle wrath by God’s ring-. 
finger stirred. 

Then upward, where the shadowy bastion 
loomed 

Huge on the mountain in the wet sea light, 

Whence now, and now, infernal flowerage 
bloorned, 110 

Bloomed, burst, and scattered down its deadly 
seed, — 

They swept, and died like freemen on the 
height, 

Like freemen, and like men of noble breed ; 

And when the battle fell away at night 

By hasty and contemptuous hands were 
thrust 116 

Obscurely in a common grave with him 

The fair-haired keeper of their love and trust. 

Now limb doth mingle with dissolved limb 

In nature’s busy old democracy 

To flush the mountain laurel when she blows 

Sweet by the southern sea, 121 

And heart with crumbled heart climbs in the 
rose : — 

The untaught hearts with the high heart that 
knew 

This mountain fortress for no earthly hold 

Of temporal quarrel, but the bastion old 125 

Of spiritual wrong, 

Built by an unjust nation sheer and strong, 

Expugnable but by a nation’s rue 

And bowing down before that equal shrine 


By all men held divine, 130 
Whereof his band and he were the most holy 
sign. 
VII 


O bitter, bitter shade! 

Wilt thou not put the scorn 

And instant tragic question from thine eye? 
Do thy dark brows yet crave 135 
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That swift and angry stave — 

Unmeet for this desirous morn — 

That I have striven, striven to evade? 

Gazing on him, must I not deem they err 139 

Whose careless lips in street and shop aver 

As common tidings, deeds to make his cheek 

Flush from the bronze, and his dead throat to 
speak? 

Surely some elder singer would arise, 

Whose harp hath leave to threaten and to 
mourn 

Above this people when they go astray. 145 

Is Whitman, the strong spirit, overworn? 

Has Whittier put his yearning wrath away? 

I will not and I dare not yet believe! 

Though furtively the sunlight seems to grieve, 

And the spring-laden breeze 150 

Out of the gladdening west is sinister 

With sounds of nameless battle overseas; 

Though when we turn and question in sus- 
pense 

If these things be indeed after these ways, 

And what things are to follow after these, 

Our fluent men of place and consequence 156 

Fumble and fill their mouths with hollow 
phrase, 

Or for the end-all of deep arguments 

Intone their dull commercial liturgies — 

I dare not yet believe! My ears are shut! 

I will not hear the thin satiric praise 161 

And muffled laughter of our enemies, 

Bidding us never sheathe our valiant sword 

Till we have changed our birthright for a gourd 

Of wild pulse stolen from a barbarian’s hut; 

Showing how wise it is to cast away 166 

The symbols of our spiritual sway, 

That so our hands with better ease 

May wield the driver’s whip and grasp the 
jailer’s keys. 


VIII 


Was it for this our fathers kept the law? 170 

This crown shall crown their struggle and their 
ruth? 

Are we the eagle nation Milton saw 

Mewing its mighty youth, 

Soon to possess the mountain winds of truth, 


And be a swift familiar of the sun 175 
Where aye before God’s face his trumpets 
run? 


Or have we but the talons and the maw, 
And for the abject likeness of our heart 
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Shall some less lordly bird be set apart ? — 
Some gross-billed wader where the swamps 
are fat? 180 
Some gorger in the sun? Some prowler with 
the bat? 
Ix 
Ah no! 
We have not fallen so. 
We are our fathers’ sons: let those who lead 


us know! 
*Twas only yesterday sick Cuba’s ery 185 
Came up the tropic wind, ‘Now help us, for 
we die!’ 


Then Alabama heard, 

And rising, pale, to Maine and Idaho 

Shouted a burning word. 

Proud state with proud impassioned state 
conferred, 190 

And at the lifting of a hand sprang forth, 

East, west, and south, and north, 

Beautiful armies. Oh, by the sweet blood and 
young : 

Shed on the awful hill slope at San Juan, 

By the unforgotten names of eager boys 195 

Who might have tasted girls’ love and been 
stung 

With the old mystic joys 

And starry griefs, now the spring nights come 
on, 

But that the heart of youth is generous, — 

We charge you, ye who lead us, 200 

Breathe on their chivalry no hint of stain! 

Turn not their new-world victories to gain! 

One least leaf plucked for chaffer from the 
bays 

Of their dear praise, 

One jot of their pure conquest put to hire, 205 

The implacable republic will requtre; 

With clamor, in the glare and gaze of noon, 

Or subtly, coming as a thief at night, 

But surely, very surely, slow or soon 

That insult deep we deeply will requite. 210 

Tempt not our weakness, our cupidity! 

For save we let the island men go free, 

Those baffled and dislaureled ghosts 

Will curse us from the lamentable coasts 

Where walk the frustrate dead. 215 

The cup of trembling shall be drained quite, 

Eaten the sour bread of astonishment, 

With ashes of the hearth shall be made 
white 

Our hair, and wailing shall be in the tent ; 
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Then on your guiltier head 220 
Shall our intolerable self-disdain 

Wreak suddenly its anger and its pain; 

For manifest in that disastrous light 

We shall discern the right 


And do it tardily. — O ye who lead, 225 

Take heed ! 

Blindness we may forgive, but baseness we 
will smite. 

[1900] 


ODE: ‘OF THEE THE NORTHMAN’ 
GEORGE SANTAYANA 


Of thee the Northman by his beached galley 
Dreamt, as he watched the never-setting 
Ursa! 
And longed for summer and thy light, O sacred 
Mediterranean. 


Unseen he loved thee; for the heart within 
him 5 
Knew earth had gardens where he might be 
blessed 
Putting away long dreams and aimless, bar- 
barous 
Hunger for battle. 


The foretaste of thy languors thawed his 


bosom ; 
A great need drove him to thy caverned 
islands 10 


From the gray, endless reaches of the outer 
Desert of ocean. 


He saw thy pillars, saw thy sudden mountains 
Wrinkled -and stark, and in their crooked 


gorges, 
*Neath peeping pine and cypress, guessed the 
torrent 15 


Smothered in flowers. 


Thine incense to the sun, thy gathered vapors, 

He saw suspended on the flanks of Taurus, 

Or veiling the snowed bosom of the virgin 
Sister of Atlas. 20 


1 Ursa, the constellation Ursa Major, the Great Bear. 
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He saw the luminous top of wide Olympus, 

Fit for the happy gods; he saw the pilgrim 

River, with rains of Ethiopia flooding 
Populous Egypt. 


And having seen, he loved thee. His racked 
spirit, 25 
By thy breath tempered and the light that 
clothes thee, 
Forgot the monstrous gods, and made of 
Nature 
Mistress and mother. 


The more should I, O fatal sea, before thee 
Of alien words make echoes to thy music; 30 
For I was born where first the rills of Tagus 
Turn to the westward, 
And wandering long, alas! have need of 
drinking 
Deep of the patience of thy perfect sadness, 
O thou that constant through the change of 
ages, 35 
Beautiful ever, 


Never wast wholly young and void of sorrows, 

Nor ever canst be old, while yet the morning 

Kindles thy ripples, or the golden evening 
Dyes thee in purple. 40 


Thee, willing to be tamed but still untamable, 

The Roman ealled his own until he perished, 

As now the busy English hover o’er thee, 
Stalwart and noble; 


But all is naught to thee, while no harsh 
winter 45 
Congeals thy fountains, and the blown Sahara 
Chokes not with dreadful sand thy deep and 
placid 
Rock-guarded havens. 


Thou carest not what men may tread thy 


margin; 
Nor I, while from some heather-scented head- 
land 50 


I may behold thy beauty, the eternal 
Solace of mortals. 
[1906] 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 


For supplementary reading of sonnets the student is directed to such a collection as Sonnets of this Century, edited 
with a critical introduction by William Sharp. The Walter Scott Publishing Co., London. 


The most common of the lyric types founded upon form is the sonnet, a poem of 
fourteen lines of iambic pentameter with a rime scheme more or less fixed. It de- 
velops a single definite idea or sentiment. 

The sonnet is not native to English verse, but was introduced in the sixteenth 
century from the Italian. In that language it had flourished for three hundred years 
in the work of such masters as Dante, Petrarch, and Tasso. Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
fascinated with the richness of Italian literature, learned to write sonnets in English, 
and about thirty of his were published in 1557. Other English poets also found in 
the sonnet a vehicle for the romantic sentiments of the times and came to use it with 
great fluency. Like the Italians, they composed sonnet sequences, groups in some 
cases numbering hundreds of sonnets, usually love poems. 

From this beginning, the sonnet in English has followed two forms, one continuing 
the original Italian model, the other following a less strict model known as the Eng- 
lish or Shakespearean. The Italian sonnet consists of fourteen lines, of which the first 
eight form the octave, riming a b b aa b ba, and the last six the sestet, riming in 
some combination of ¢ d e, but not ending in a couplet. In developing the thought, 
the first quatrain of the sonnet sets the theme, the second amplifies and gives it 
volume; the first three lines of the sestet, called the tercet, draw forth some sentiment 
based upon the octave; the second tercet develops this still further, but holds in 
check the mounting wave of emotion that has been gathering force throughout the 
whole until it breaks in the last line, or even in the last word. 

This complex formula is harder to follow in English, which is poor in rime words, 
than in Italian, a language rich in words of musical vowel endings. Few English 
writers, therefore, have succeeded notably in the strict Italian model. Of these Milton 
was one. Wordsworth followed the Italian manner and in some instances succeeded, 
and the Rossetti family of poets, transplanted in artistic life from Italy to England, 
wrote sonnets in the strict Italian form. When their number, their content, and their 
form are taken into account, the sonnets of Dante Gabriel Rossetti comprise the 
most noteworthy group written in English on the Italian model. 

Soon after the sonnet was introduced into England, our poets, finding its rime scheme 
irksome, began to write the octave in two quatrains riming independently. The 
sestet they also changed, so that frequently its first four lines formed a third quatrain 
not much separated in continuity from the two quatrains above it. Often the whole 
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ended in a couplet. The epigrammatic effect thus produced was not characteristic of 
the Italian sonnet. But Shakespeare, following Surrey, used the rime scheme abab 
cdcd efef gg, fixing in English this form, which is called the English or Shake- 
spearean model. Other rime schemes are at present freely used; but the effort is 
always made to present the emotion with progressive and cumulative force. 

We see, then, that writers of English sonnets fall into two classes: those who 
follow as closely as possible the complexities of the Italian form, and those who 
follow some modified form as a convenient, compact mold in which to express an 
idea with unity and precision. 

We should not dogmatize to the extent of applying too rigidly any one definition 
of the sonnet and casting out of the class poems which produce its essential effects. 
Yet in that union of perfect technique and perfect unfolding of a single sentiment, 
such as we find in the more complex forms skillfully used, there is produced a sense of 
exquisite finish that thrills the lover of perfect art. A sonnet should be heard — either 
by the physical ear or in the imagination. Rightly heard, there is in the best sonnets 
a tidal flow, and ebb, and flow again, that produces a powerful psychological appeal 
to the emotions. 

In studying the following selections it would be well to consider closely the difference 
in effect produced by different sonnet forms. We may also consider what place the 
sonnet occupies in the work of poets who have written much besides — Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth. We may ask why the sonnet has been so abundant in some 
eras of our literature and so rare in others. As a practical form, what are its advan- 
tages and what are its disadvantages? How does it compare in effect with the modern 
three-stanza lyrie or with some of the forms adopted from the French? 


ry 


DESCRIPTION OF SPRING The busy bee her honey now she mings.! 


WHEREIN EACH THING RENEWS, SAVE ONLY 
THE LOVER 


HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY 


The soote! season that bud and bloom forth 
brings, 
With green hath clad the hill and eke the 
vale; 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings; 
The turtle to her make ” hath told her tale: 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs ; 
The hart hath hung his old head on the 
pale 3; 6 
The buck in brake his winter cote he flings ; 
The fishes flete + with new repairéd scale; 
The adder all her slough away she flings ; 
The swift swallow pursueth the fliessmale; 10 


3hung... pale, shed 
4 flete, swim. 


1 gsoote, sweet. 2% make, mate. 
his antlers among the saplings. 


Winter is worn, that was the flowers’ bale: 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs! 
[1557] 


From ASTROPHEL AND STELLA 
Sir PHILIP SIDNEY 


[It is well to note the peculiar form of this 
sonnet. ] ; 


Loving in truth, and fain in verse my love to 
show, 

That she, dear she, might take some pleasure 
of my pain, — 

Pleasure might cause her read, reading might 
make her know, 

Knowledge might pity win, and pity grace 
obtain, — 

1 mings, mixes. 
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I sought fit words to paint the blackest face of 
woe; 5 

Studying inventions fine, her wits to entertain, 

Oft turning others’ leaves, to see if thence 
would flow 

Some fresh and fruitful showers upon my sun- 
burned brain. 

But words came halting forth, wanting Inven- 


tion’s stay ; 
Invention, Nature’s child, fled step-dame 
Study’s blows; 10 
And others’ feet still seemed but strangers in 
my way. 


Thus, great with child to speak, and helpless 
in my throes, 

Biting my truant pen, beating myself for spite; 

‘Fool,’ said my Muse to me, ‘look in thy 
heart, and write.’ . 


XXXI 


With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st 
the skies ! 
How silently, and with how wan a face! 
What, may it be that even in heav’nly place 
That busy archer his sharp arrows tries! 4 
Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case, 
I read it in thy looks; thy languished grace, 
To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 
Then, ev’n of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, 9 
Is constant love deemed there but want of wit? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be? 
Do they above love to be loved, and yet 
Those lovers scorn whom that love doth pos- 
sess ? 
Do they call virtue there ungratefulness ? 


XXXIX 


Come, Sleep! O Sleep, the certain knot of 
peace, 

The baiting-place! of wit, the balm of woe, 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 

Th’ indifferent judge between the high and 


low; 
With shield of proof shield me from out the 
prease ? 5 


Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw: 
O make in me those civil wars to cease; 
I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 


1 baiting-place, refreshment place. 


t 2 prease, press, 
multitude. 
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Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 
A chamber deaf of noise and blind of light, 10 
A rosy garland and a weary head: 

And if these things, as being thine in right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me, 
Livelier then elsewhere, Stella’s image see. 
[1591] 


From TO DELIA 
SAMUEL DANIEL 
LIV 


Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness born: 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light; 
With dark forgetting of my care, return! 

And let the day be time enough to mourn 5 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth: 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn, 
Without the torment of the night’s untruth. 

Cease, dreams, the images of day-desires, 

To model forth the passions of the morrow; 
Never let rising sun approve you liars, 11 
To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow. 

Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain; 

And never wake to feel the day’s disdain. 

[1592] 


From AMORETTI 
EDMUND SPENSER 
>. @.-4 Wy 


Like as a ship, that through the ocean wide 
By conduct of some star doth make her way, 
Whenas a storm hath dimmed her trusty guide 
Out of her course doth wander far astray ; 

So I, whose star, that wont with her bright ray 
Me to direct, with clouds is overcast, 6 
Do wander now in darkness and dismay, 
Through hidden perils round about me placed ; 
Yet hope I well that, when this storm is past; 
My Helicé,! the lodestar of my life, 10 
Will shine again, and look on me at last, 
With lovely light to clear my cloudy grief: 
Till then I wander careful, comfortless, 

In secret sorrow, and sad pensiveness. 


LXXV 
One day I wrote her name upon the strand, 
But came the waves, and washed it away: 


| Helice, not, as Spenser implies, the polestar, but the 
constellation of the Great Bear. 
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Again I wrote it with a second hand, 

But came the tide, and made my pains his 
prey. 

Vain man, said she, that dost in vain assay 

A mortal thing so to immortalize! 6 

For I myself shall like to this decay, 

And eek my name be wiped out likewise. 

Not so (quoth I) let baser things devise 

To die in dust, but you shall live by fame: 

My verse your virtues rare shall eternize, 11 

And in the heavens write your glorious name; 

Where, whenas death shall all the world sub- 
due, 

Our love shall live, and later life renew. 

[1595] 


SONNETS 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


[This sonnet Shakespeare addresses to one of his 
friends, a man whom he advises to marry.] 


XII 


When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 
When I behold the violet past prime, 
And sable curls all silvered o’er with white ; 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves 5 
Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 
And summer’s green all girded up in sheaves 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly 
beard ; 
Then of thy beauty do I question make, 
That thou among the wastes of time must 


go, 
Since sweets and beauties do themselves for- 
sake 11 


And die as fast as they see others grow; 
And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make 
defense 
Save breed,! to brave him when he takes 
thee hence. 


XVIII 


Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of 
May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too short a date; 


1 breed, the birth of offspring. 
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Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 5 
And often is his gold complexion dimmed ; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance or nature’s changing course un- 
trimmed : 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow’st!; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wand’rest in his 
shade, 11 
When in eternal lines to time thou grow’st; 
So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 
So long lives this and this gives life to thee. 


XXIX 


When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s 
eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless 
cries, 
And look upon myself and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 5 
Featured like him, like him with friends pos- 
sessed, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee; and then my state, 10 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s 
gate; 
For thy sweet love rememb’red such wealth 
brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with 
kings. 


XXX 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s 
waste: 

Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 5 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless 


night, 

And weep afresh love’s long since canceled 
woe, 

And moan the expense of many a vanished 
sight : 


Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 


1 ow’st, ownest. 
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And heavily from woe to woe tell! o’er 10 
The sad account of fore-bemoanéd moan 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored and sorrows end. 


LXXxI 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to 
dwell. 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 5 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be for- 
got 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O, if, I say, you look upon this verse 9 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 
But let your love even with my life decay, 
Lest the wise world should look into your 
moan 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 


LXXIII 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the 
cold, 
Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds 
sang. 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 5 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 10 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love 
more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere 
long. 


XCVII 


How like a winter hath my absence been 

From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year! 

What freezings have I felt, what dark days 
seen ! 


1 tell, count. 
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What old December’s bareness everywhere! 
And yet this time removed was summer’s 
time, 5 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime, 
Like widowed wombs after their lords’ de- 
cease: 
Yet this abundant issue seemed to me 
But hope of orphans and unfathered fruit; 10 
For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 
And, thou away, the very birds are mute; 
Or, if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s 
near. 


XCVIII 


From you have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April dressed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 
That heavy Saturn laughed and leaped with 
him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odor and in hue 6 
Could make me any summer’s story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they 
grew; 
Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose; 10 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seemed it winter still, and, you away, 
As with your shadow I with these did play. 


CIV 


To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters 
cold 

Have from the forests shook three summers’ 
pride, 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn 
turned 5 

In process of the seasons have I seen. 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes 
burned, 

Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are 
green. 

Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure and no pace perceived ; 

So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth 
stand, 11 


arcade 
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Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived: 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age un- 
bred : 

Ere you were born was beauty’s summer 
dead. 


CVI 


When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rime 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights; 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 5 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have expressed 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 
So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 10 
And, for they looked but with divining eyes, 
They had not skill enough your worth to sing: 
For we, which now behold these present 
days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to 
praise. 
[1609] 


FOR THE BAPTIST 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND 


The last and greatest herald! of heaven’s 
King, 
Girt with rough skins, hies to the deserts wild, 
Among that savage brood the woods forth 
bring, 
Which he than man more harmless found and 
mild: 
His food was locusts, and what young doth 
spring 5 
With honey that from virgin hives distilled ; 
Parched body, hollow eyes, some uncouth 
thing 
Made him appear long since from earth exiled. 
There burst he forth: ‘All ye, whose hopes 
rely 
On God, with me amidst these deserts mourn ; 
Repent, repent, and from old errors turn.’ 11 
Who listened to his voice, obeyed his cry? 
Only the echoes, which he made relent, 
Rung from their marble caves, ‘Repent, 
repent !’ 
[1616] 


1 herald, John the Baptist. See Matthew iii. 
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From IDEA 
MICHAEL DRAYTON 
LXI 
Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and 


part ! 
Nay, I have done; you get no more of me! 
And I am glad, yea, glad, with all my heart, 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 
Shake hands for ever! Cancel all our vows! 
And when we meet at any time again, 6 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain! 
Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 
When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless 
lies, 10 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And Innocence is closing up his eyes, — 
Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given 
him over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet 
recover ! 
[1619] 


DEATH 
JOHN DONNE 


Death, be not proud, though some have calléd 
thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost over- 


throw 

Die not, poor Death; nor yet canst thou kill 
me. 

From Rest and Sleep, which but thy pictures 
be, 5 

Much pleasure; then from thee much more 
must flow; 


And soonest our best men with thee do go — 

Rest of their bones and souls’ delivery! 

Thou’rt slave to Fate, chance, kings, and des- 
perate men, 

And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell; 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as 


well 11 
And better than thy stroke. Why swell’st thou 
then? 


One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And Death shall be no more: Death, thou 
shalt die! 

[1633] 
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SONNETS 
JOHN MILTON 


ON HIS HAVING ARRIVED AT THE 
AGE OF TWENTY-THREE 


How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of 
youth, 
Stolen on his wing my three and twentieth 
year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 
But my late spring no bud or blossom 
show’ th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the 
truth 
That I to manhood am arrived so near; 6 
And inward ripeness doth much less ap- 
pear, 
That some more timely-happy spirits en- 
du’th. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 10 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of 

Heaven. 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye. 
[1645] 


WHEN THE ASSAULT WAS INTENDED 
TO THE CITY 


Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms, 
Whose chance on these defenseless doors 
may seize, . 
If ever deed of honor did thee please, 
Guard them, and him within protect from 
harms. 
He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as 


these, 6 
And he can spread thy name o’er lands and 
seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle 
warms. 


Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower: 
The great Emathian! conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and 

tower 11 


1 Emathian. ‘*Emathia’”’ was a name given to Macedo- 
nia. The conqueror was Alexander who, according to Pliny, 
spared the house of Pindarus when he destroyed Thebes. 
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Went to the ground; and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet! had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 
[1645] 


TO THE LORD GENERAL CROMWELL 
MAY, 1652 


ON THE PROPOSALS OF CERTAIN MINISTERS AT THE 
COMMITTEE FOR PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 


Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a 
cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast 
plowed, 
And on the neck of crownéd Fortune proud 5 
Hast reared God’s trophies, and his work 
pursued, 
While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots 
imbrued, 
And Dunbar field, resounds thy praises loud, 
And Worcester ’s? laureate wreath: yet much 
remains 9 
To conquer still; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War: new foes arise, 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular 
chains. 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their 
maw. 
[1652] [1694] 


ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT 


[The occasion of the sonnet was the expedition 
of the duke of Savoy against the Protestants of 
Savoy. ] 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose 
bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 


Even them who kept thy truth so pure of 
old, 


1 Electra’s poet. It is said that a chorus from the Electra 
of Euripides recited by a Phocian minstrel at a banquet of 
the conquerors of Athens so moved them that they saved 
the city. 2 Darwen ... Worcester’s. The Darwen is a 
stream crossing the battlefield at Preston, where, as later 
on at Dunbar and at Worcester, Cromwell defeated the 
Royalist forces. 3 hireling wolves. To Milton the es- 
tablishment of Presbyterianism in England had dangers 
as great as those of Episcopacy, which it supplanted for a 
while under the Commonwealth. 
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When all our fathers worshiped stocks and 
stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient 
fold 6 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their 
moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes 


SOW 10 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth 
sway 


The triple tyrant!; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian? woe. 


[1655] [1672] 


TO CYRIACK SKINNER 


Cyriack,? this three years’ day these eyes, 
though clear 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 6 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 

Right onward. What supports me, dost thou 


ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them 
overplied 10 


In Liberty’s defense, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the 
world’s vain mask 
Content, though blind, had I no better 
guide. 


[1655] [1694] 


ON HIS DECEASED WIFE 


Methought I saw my late espouséd saint, 
Brought to me like Alcestis® from the grave, 
Whom Jove’s great son to her glad hus- 

band gave, 


1 triple tyrant. The Pope is crowned with a triple crown. 
2 Babylonian. Babylon is the name often applied to Rome 
and the Roman Catholic Church by Protestant writers of 
this time. * Cyriack, Cyriack Skinner, friend and former 
student of Milton. 4 Liberty’s defense. Milton lost his eye- 
sight through overstrain in connection with his duties as 
Cromwell’s Latin secretary. 5 Alcestis. Alcestis suffered 
death in place of Admetus, her husband, but was rescued 
from the tomb by Hercules and restored to Admetus. 


ae 


Rescued from Death by force, though pale 


and faint. 
Mine, as whom washed from spot of child-bed 
taint 5 


Purification in the old law ! did save, 

And such, as yet once more I trust to have 

Full sight of her in Heaven without re- 
straint, 

Came vested all in white, pure as her mind: 
Her face was veiled; yet to my fancied sight, 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person 

shined 11 

So clear, as in no face with more delight. 

But oh! as to embrace me she inclined, 
I waked, she fled, and day brought back 
my night. 


[1658] [1673] 


SONNET WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF 
OF DUGDALE’S MONASTICON 


THOMAS WARTON 


[Sir William Dugdale, an untiring antiquarian, 
wrote his Monasticon, an account of the English 
monasteries, with Roger Dodsworth. It was pub- 
lished 1655-1673. ] 


Deem not devoid of elegance the sage, 

By Fancy’s genuine feelings unbeguiled, 

Of painful pedantry the poring child, 

Who turns, of these proud domes, ? th’ historic 

"-~page, 

Now sunk by Time, and Henry’s fiercer rage.’ 

Think’st thou the warbling Muses never 
smiled 6 

On his lone hours? Ingenuous views engage 

His thoughts, on themes, unclassic falsely 
styled, 

Intent. While cloistered Piety displays 

Her moldering roll, the piercing eye explores 

New manners, and the pomp of elder days, 11 

Whence culls the pensive bard his pictured 
stores. 

Nor rough nor barren are the winding ways 

Of hoar Antiquity, but strown with flowers. 


[1777] 


1 Purification ...law. See Leviticus xii. 2 domes. 
The Monasticon contained many engravings of monastic 
buildings. 3 Henry’s...rage. The monasteries were 
seized by Henry VIII, in 1536, as one of several moves by 
which the king put into execution his will to be free from 
the Church of Rome and to establish himself as head of 
the Church of England. 
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WRITTEN AT OSTEND 
WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES 


How sweet the tuneful bells responsive peal ! 
As when, at opening morn, the fragrant breeze 
Breathes on, the trembling sense of pale dis- 
ease, 
So piercing to my heart their force I feel! 
And hark! with lessening cadence now they 
fall! 5 
And now along the white and level tide, 
They fling their melancholy music wide; 
Bidding me many a tender thought recall 
Of summer-days, and those delightful years 
When from an ancient tower in life’s fair prime, 
The mournful magic of their mingling chime 
First waked my wondering childhood into tears! 
But seeming now, when all those days are o’er, 
The sounds of joy once heard and heard no 
more. 


[1789] 


TO MARY UNWIN 
WILLIAM COWPER 


Mary! I want a lyre with other strings, 
Such aid from Heaven as some have feigned 
they drew, 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undebased by praise of meaner things; 
That, ere through age or woe I shed my wings, 
I may record thy worth with honor due, 6 
In verse as musical as thou art true, 
Verse that immortalizes whom it sings; 
But thou hast little need: there is a Book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 11 
A chronicle of actions just and bright: 
There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine: 
And, since thou own’st that praise, I spare 
thee mine. 
[1793] 


SONNETS 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


‘NUNS FRET NOT AT THEIR CONVENT’S 
NARROW ROOM’ 


Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room; 
And hermits are contented with their cells; 
And students with their pensive citadels; 
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Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar for 
bloom, 5 
High as the highest Peak of Furness-fells,! 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells: 
In truth the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is: and henceforme, 9 
In sundry moods, ’twas pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground; 
Pleased if some Souls (for such there needs 
must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 
[1807] 


COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE, SEPTEMBER 3, 1802 


Earth has not anything to show more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 5 

Ships, towers, domes, theaters, and temples 
lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendor, valley, rock, or hill; 10 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

{1807] 


‘IT IS A BEAUTEOUS EVENING, CALM 
AND FREE’ 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea: 
Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 6 
And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest with me 


here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: al 


1 Furness-fells, a high mountain tract in the English 
Lake Region. 


THE SONNET 


Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom ? all the year; 
And worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 
[1807] 


ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENE- 
TIAN REPUBLIC 


[Venice, born free, though in medieval times an 
oligarchy, had been the bulwark of Europe against 
invasion from the East. By the Treaty of Campo 
Formio, 1797, Napoleon abolished the republic.] 


Once did She hold the gorgeous east in fee; 

And was the safeguard of the west: the worth 

Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden City, bright and free; 5 

No guile seduced, no force could violate; 

And, when she took unto herself a Mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea.? 

And what if she had seen those glories fade, 

Those titles vanish, and that strength decay; 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 11 

When her long life hath reached its final day: 

Men are we, and must grieve when even the 
Shade 

Of that which once was great is passed away. 

[1807] 


‘THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US’ 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not. — Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 10 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less for- 
lorn; 
Have sight of Proteus? rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton + blow his wreathed horn. 


[1807] 


1 liest .. . bosom. See the parable of the rich man and 
the beggar, Luke xvi. 2espouse the... Sea. This refers 
to the annual ceremony of wedding Venice to the sea. 
3 Proteus, a Greek sea divinity. 4 Triton, a Greek sea 


divinity. 
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THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE SUB- 
JUGATION OF SWITZERLAND 


[Switzerland was at the mercy of France in 
1807.] 


Two Voices are there; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains; each a mighty Voice: 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty! 

There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 5 

Thou fought’st against him; but hast vainly 
striven: 

Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 

Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft: 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left ; 

For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it 
be 11 

That Mountain floods should thunder as before, 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful Voice be heard by thee! 

[1807] 


‘SCORN NOT THE SONNET’ 


Seorn not the Sonnet; 
frowned, 

Mindless of its just honors; with this key 

Shakespeare unlocked! his heart; the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s? 
wound; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

With it Camoéns? soothed an exile’s grief; 6 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress * with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow: a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery- 


Critic, you have 


land ® 10 
To struggle through dark ways; and, when a 
damp 


Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The Thing became a trumpet; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas, too few! 
{1827] 


1 unlocked. Modern scholarship is inclined to judge that 
in his sonnets Shakespeare was exercising his imagination 
rather than voicing experience. See also Browning’s poem 
**House.”’ 2 Petrarch’s. Petrarch’s courtship of Laura 
was wholly through sonnets. 3 Camoéns. Camoéns, a 
Portuguese poet, exiled because of an unfortunate love af- 
fair, commemorated his love in sonnets. 4 myrtle... 
cypress. The myrtle signified joy ; the cypress, mourning. 
5 called from Faeryland. Spenser, because of personal loss 
following political trouble, never finished the Faery Queene. 
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SONNETS 


JOHN KEATS 
ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET 


The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown 


mead ; 
That is the Grasshopper’s — he takes the lead 
In summer luxury, — he has never done 6 


With his delights; for when tired out with fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a ione winter evening, when the frost 10 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there 
shrills 

The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 

And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 


({1817] 


‘TO ONE WHO HAS BEEN LONG IN 
CITY PENT’ 


To one who has been long in city pent, 

’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven, —to breathe a prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy, when, with heart’s con- 
tent, 5 

Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 

Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 

And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 

Returning home at evening, with an ear 

Catching the notes of Philomel,! — an eye 10 

Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 

He mourns that day so soon has glided by: 

W’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 

That falls through the clear ether silently. 

{1817] 


‘BRIGHT STAR! WOULD I WERE STEAD-— 
FAST AS THOU ART’ 


Bright star! would I were steadfast as thou 
art — 
Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night, 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 
Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 


1 Philomel. See introduction to ‘“Philomela,” p. 153. 


LYRIC POETRY 


The moving waters at their priestlike task 5 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human 
shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors: 
No — yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillowed upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 11 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever — or else swoon to death. 
[1820] [1846] 


OZYMANDIAS 
Percy BYSSHE SHELLEY 


I met a traveler from an antique land 

Who said: ‘Two vast and trunkless legs of 
stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose 
frown, 4 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 

Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 
things, 

The hand that mocked them and the heart 
that fed. 

And on the pedestal these words appear — 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 10 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!” 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away.’ 

[1818] 


TO THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE 
CRICKET 


JAMES HENRY LEE Hunt 


Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 
Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning 
brass; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too 
soon, 6 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass; 


THE SONNET 


Oh sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 10 

Both have your sunshine; both, though small, 
are strong 

At your clear hearts; and both seem given to 
earth 

To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song — 

In doors and out, summer and winter, mirth. 

{1817] 


TO NIGHT 
JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE 


Mysterious Night! 
knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ‘neath the curtain of translucent dew, 5 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened on man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay 
concealed 9 

Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 

While fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us 
blind! 

Why do we, then, shun Death with anxious 
strife? — 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not 

Life? 

[1828] 


when our first parent 


SONNETS 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE 


‘WHAT WAS’T AWAKENED FIRST THE 
UNTRIED EAR’ 


What was’t awakened first the untried ear 
Of that scle man who was all human kind? 
Was it the gladsome welcome of the wind, 
Stirring the leaves that never yet were sere? 
The four mellifluous streams} which flowed so 

near, 5 
Their lulling murmurs all in one combined? 
The note of bird unnamed? The startled hind 
Bursting the brake — in wonder, not in fear, 
Of her new lord? Or did the holy ground 


1 mellifluous streams, the four rivers of Paradise. See 
Genesis ii. 
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Send forth mysterious melody to greet 10 
The gracious pressure of immaculate feet ? 
Did viewless seraphs rustle all around, 
Making sweet music out of air as sweet? 

Or his own voice awake him with its sound? 
{1851] 


‘LET ME NOT DEEM THAT I WAS 
MADE IN VAIN’ 


Let me not deem that I was made in vain, 

Or that my Being was an accident, 

Which Fate, in working its sublime intent, 
Not wished to be, to hinder would not deign. 
Each drop uncounted in a storm of rain 5 
Hath its own mission, and is duly sent 

To its own leaf or blade, not idly spent 

’Mid myriad dimples on the shipless main. 
The very shadow of an insect’s wing, 

For which the violet cared not while it stayed, 
Yet felt the lighter for its vanishing, 11 
Proved that the sun was shining by its shade: 
Then can a drop of the eternal spring, 
Shadow of living lights, in vain be made? 
[1851] 


From SONNETS FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


[The sonnets published under the slightly dis- 
guising title above were written by Miss Barrett to 
Mr. Browning before her marriage. ] 


I 


I thought once how Theocritus had sung 

Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for 
years, 

Who each one in a gracious hand appears 

To bear a gift for mortals, old or young: 

And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 5 

I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 

The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 

Those of my own life, who by turns had 
flung 

A shadow across me. 
’ware, 

So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 10 

Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair ; 

And a voice said in mastery, while I strove, — 


Straightway I was 
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‘Guess now who holds thee?’ — ‘Death,’ I 
said. But, there, 
The silver answer rang, — ‘Not Death, but 
Love.’ 
XIV 


If thou must love me, let it be for naught 
Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 
‘IT love her for her smile — her look — her way 
Of speaking gently, — for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and certes 
brought 5 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day’ — 
For these things in themselves, Belovéd, may 
Be changed, or change for thee, — and love, 
so wrought, 
May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry, — 
A creature might forget to weep, who bore 11 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby ! 
But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 
Thou mayst love on, through love’s eternity. 


XXII 


When our two souls stand up erect and strong, 

Face to face, silent, drawing nigh and nigher, 

Until the lengthening wings break into fire 

At either curvéd point, — what bitter wrong 

Can the earth do to us, that we should not long 

Be here contented? Think. In mounting 
higher, 6 

The angels would press on us and aspire 

To drop some golden orb of perfect song 

Into our deep, dear silence. Let us stay 

Rather on earth, Belovéd, — where the unfit, 

Contrarious moods of men recoil away 11 

And isolate pure spirits, and permit 

A place to stand and love in for a day, 

With darkness and the death-hour rounding it. 


XLII 


How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of everyday’s 5 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 
1*Death.’ For years before her marriage, Miss Barrett 


had been in poor health, —a condition from which she did 
not expect to recover. 


LYRIC POETRY 


I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s 
faith. 10 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints, —I love thee with the 
breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life! — and, if God 
choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death. 

[1847-1850] 


SONNETS 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
DANTE 
Tuscan,! that wanderest through the realms 
of gloom, 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic 
eyes, 
Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul 
arise, 


Like Farinata? from his fiery tomb. 

Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom; 5 
Yet in thy heart what human sympathies, 
What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps re- 


lume! 
Methinks I see thee stand with pallid cheeks 
By Fra Hilario ’ in his diocese, 10 


As up the convent-walls, in golden streaks, 
The ascending sunbeams mark the day’s 


decrease ; 

And, as he asks what there the stranger 
seeks, 

Thy voice along the cloister whispers, 
‘Peace!’ 


[1846] 


DIVINA COMMEDIA 


[The following four sonnets are chosen from those 
that Longfellow prefixed to parts of his translation 
of the Divina Commedia.] 


I 


Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 


‘Tuscan. Dante’s native city was Florence, in Tus- 
eany. * Farinata, Farinata degli Uberti, who spoke to 
Dante from his tomb in the Inferno. 3 Fra Hilario. See 
page 218, column 2, note 1. 


THE SONNET 


Kneel to repeat his paternoster ! o’er; 5 
Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to 
pray, 11 

The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


Ill 


T enter, and I see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine! 

And strive to make my steps keep pace with 
thine.2 

The air is filled with some unknown per- 
fume; 

The congregation of the dead make room 5 
For thee to pass; the votive tapers shine; 
Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves of 

pine 
The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb. 

From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 10 
And lamentations from the crypts below: 

And then a voice celestial that begins 
With the pathetic words, ‘Although your 

sins 
As scarlet be,’ and ends with ‘as the snow.’ 


Vv 


I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of Saints and holy men who 
died, 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified ; 
And the great Rose? upon its leaves displays 
Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic roundelays, 
With splendor upon splendor multiplied; 6 
And Beatrice again at Dante’s side _ 
No more rebukes, but smiles her words of 
praise. 


1 paternoster, the Lord’s prayer. steps... with thine. 
The figure here, as in the remainder of the lines of the 
series, is involved. Dante, accompanying Virgil through 
the Inferno, tried to keep even pace with him. So Long- 
fellow walks beside Dante, keeping pace also in his verse 
with his master. 3 Rose, the circular window, often of 
intricate tracery, usually at the west front of a Gothic 
eathedral; also the figure of the rose into which the re- 
deemed were gathered in Paradise, where Beatrice was 
Dante's guide. 
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And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and 
love 10 
And benedictions of the Holy Ghost 
And the melodious bells among the spires 
O’er all the house-tops and through heaven 
above 
Proclaim the elevation of the Host !! 


VI 


O star of morning and of liberty ! 2 

O bringer of the light, whose splendor 
shines 

Above the darkness of the Apennines, 

Forerunner of the day that is to be! 

The voices of the city and the sea, 5 
The voices of the mountains and the pines, 
Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths for the. thought of Italy! 

Thy flame is blown abroad from all the heights, 
Through all the nations, and a sound is 

heard, 10 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 

Strangers of Rome, and the new proselytes, 

In their own language hear thy wondrous 
word, 
And many are amazed and many doubt. 

[1867] 


HOME, IN WAR-TIME 
SYDNEY DOBELL 


She turned the fair page with her fairer hand— 

More fair and frail than it was wont to be — 

O’er each remembered thing he loved to see 

She lingered, and as with a fairy’s wand 

Enchanted it to order. Oft she fanned 5 

New motes into the sun; and as a bee 

Sings thro’ a brake of bells, so murmured 
she, 

And so her patient love did understand 

The reliquary room. Upon the sill 

She fed his favorite bird. ‘Ah, Robin, sing! 

He loves thee.’ Then she touches a sweet 
string 11 


1 Host. As the priest lifts the Host, or elements of the 
Lord’s Supper, from the altar, a bell is rung and the wor- 
shipers bow in adoration as in the presence of Christ. 
20 star... of liberty! Dante was a follower of true lib- 
erty, and his name was a rallying-ery in the unification 
of Italy, which took place in the time of Longfellow. 
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Of soft recall, and towards the Eastern hill 

Smiles all her soul—for him who cannot 
hear 

The raven croaking at his carrion ear. 


[1855] 


LETTY’S GLOBE 
CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER 


When Letty had scarce passed her third glad 
year, 

And her young, artless words began to flow, 

One day we gave the child a colored sphere 

Of the wide earth, that she might mark and 
know, 

By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 5 

She patted all the world; old empires peeped 

Between her baby fingers; her soft hand 

Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leaped, 

And laughed, and prattled in her world-wide 
bliss ; 

But when we turned her sweet unlearned 
eye 10 

On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry, 

‘Oh! yes, I see it, Letty’s home is there!’ 

And, while she hid all England with a kiss, 

Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 

[e. 1880] 


REMEMBER 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Remember me when I am gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land; 

When you can no more hold me by the 
hand, 

Nor [ half turn to go, yet turning stay. 

Remember me when no more, day by day, 5 

You tell me of our future that you planned: 

Only remember me; you understand 

It will be late to counsel then or pray. 

Yet if you should forget me for a while 

And afterwards remember, do not grieve: 10 

For if the darkness and corruption leave 

A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 

Better by far you should forget and smile 

Than that you should remember and be 
sad. 

[1862] 


LYRIC POETRY 


SONNETS 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


MARY MAGDALENE 
AT THE DOOR OF SIMON THE PHARISEE 


(For a Drawing 1) 


‘Why wilt thou cast the roses from thine hair? 
Nay, be thou all a rose, — wreath, lips, and 
cheek. 
Nay, not this house, — that banquet-house 
we seek; 
See how they kiss and enter; come thou there. 
This delicate day of love we two will share 5 
Till at our ear love’s whispering night shall 
speak. 
What, sweet one, — hold’st thou still the 
foolish freak ? 
Nay, when I kiss thy feet they’ll leave the stair.’ 


‘Oh loose me! See’st thou not my Bride- 
groom’s face 

That draws me to Him? For His feet my 

kiss, 10 

My hair, my tears He craves today : — 
and oh! 

What words can tell what other day and place 

Shall see me clasp those blood-stained feet 
of His? 

He needs me, calls me, loves me: let 

me go!’ 

[1856-1857] [1870] 


From THE HOUSE OF LIFE 
THE SONNET 


A Sonnet is a moment’s monument, — 
Memorial from the Soul’s eternity 
To one dead deathless hour. Look that it be, 
Whether for lustral rite or dire portent, 
Of its own arduous fullness reverent : 5 
Carve it in ivory or in ebony, 
As Day or Night may rule; and let Time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 


A Sonnet is a coin: its face reveals 
The Soul, — its converse, to what Power ’tis 
due : — 10 
Whether for tribute to the august appeals 
Of Life, or dower in Love’s high retinue, 
1Tn the drawing Mary has left a festal procession, and 
is ascending, by a sudden impulse, the steps of the house 


where she sees Christ. Her lover has followed her and is 
trying to turn her back. 


THE SONNET 


It serve; or ’mid the dark wharf’s cavernous 
breath, 
In Charon’s ! palm it pay the toll to Death. 


IV. LovESIGHT 


When do I see thee most, beloved one? 

When in the light the spirits of mine eyes 
Before thy face, their altar, solemnize 

The worship of that Love through thee made 

known? 

Or when in the dusk hours (we twoalone) 5 
Close-kissed and eloquent of still replies 
Thy twilight-hidden glimmering visage lies, 

And my soul only sees thy soul its own? 


O love, my love! if Ino more should see 9 
Thyself, nor on the earth the shadow of thee, 
Nor image of thine eyes in any spring, — 
How then should sound upon Life’s darkening 
slope 
The ground-whirl of the perished leaves of 
Hope, 
The wind of Death’s imperishable wing? 


XIX. SILENT NOON 


Your hands lie open in the long, fresh grass, — 
The finger-points look through like rosy 
blooms: 
Your eyes smile peace. The pasture gleams 
and glooms 
’Neath billowing skies that scatter and amass. 
All round our nest, far as the eye can pass, 5 
Are golden kingcup-fields with silver edge 
Where the cow-parsley skirts the hawthorn 
hedge. 
Tis visible silence, still as the hour-glass. 


Deep in the sun-searched growths the dragon- 
fl 
ue like a blue thread loosened from the 
sky :— 10 
So this winged hour is dropped to us from 
above. 
Oh! clasp we to our hearts, for deathless dower, 
This close-companioned inarticulate hour 
When twofold silence was the song of love. 


LXIII. INCLUSIVENESS 


The changing guests, each in a different mood, 
Sit at the roadside table and arise: 
And every life among them in likewise 


1 Charon’s. Charon ferried the souls of the dead across 
the river Acheron. His fee was an obolus. 
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Is a soul’s board set daily with new food. 
What man has bent o’er his son’s sleep, to 


brood 5 
How that face shall watch his when cold it 
lies ? — 


Or thought, as his own mother kissed his eyes, 
Of what her kiss was when his father wooed ? 


May not this ancient room thou sit’st in dwell 
In separate living souls for joy or pain? 10 
Nay, all its corners may be painted plain 

Where Heaven shows pictures of some life 

spent well; 
And may be stamped, a memory all in vain, 

Upon the sight of lidless eyes in Hell. 


XCVII. A SUPERSCRIPTION 


Look in my face; my name is Might-have- 
been ; 

I am also called No-more, Too-late, Fare- 

well; 

Unto thine ear I hold the dead-sea shell 
Cast up thy Life’s foam-fretted feet between ; 
Unto thine eyes the glass where that is seen 

Which had Life’s form and Love’s, but by 

my spell 5 

Is now a shaken shadow intolerable, 

Of ultimate things unuttered the frail screen. 


Mark me, how still I am! But should there 
dart 
One moment through thy soul the soft sur- 
prise 10 
Of that winged Peace which lulls the breath 
of sighs, — 
Then shalt thou see me smile, and turn apart 
Thy visage to mine ambush at thy heart, 
Sleepless with cold commemorative eyes. 
[1869-1881] 


SONNETS 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 
THE SONNET’S VOICE! 
A Metrical Lesson by the Seashore 


Yon silvery billows breaking on the beach 
Fall back in foam beneath the star-shine clear, 
The while my rimes are murmuring in your ear 
A restless lore like that the billows teach; 
For on these sonnet-waves my soul would reach 


1 Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
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From its own depths, and rest within you, 
dear, 6 
As, through the billowy voices yearning here, 
Great nature strives to find a human speech. 
A sonnet is a wave of melody: 
From heaving waters of the impassioned soul 
A billow of tidal music one and whole 1 
Flows, in the ‘octave’; then, returning free, 
Its ebbing surges in the ‘sestet’ roll 
Back to the deeps of Life’s tumultuous sea. 
[1881] 


NATURA MALIGNA! 


The Lady of the Hills with crimes untold 

Followed my feet with azure eyes of prey ; 

By glacier-brink she stood — by cataract- 
spray — 

When mists were dire, or avalanche-echoes 
rolled. 

At night she glimmered in the death-wind cold, 

And if a footprint shone at break of day, 6 

My flesh would quail, but straight my soul 


would say: 

‘’Tis hers whose hand God’s mightier hand 
doth hold.’ 

I trod her snow-bridge, for the moon was 
bright, 

Her icicle-arch across the sheer crevasse, 10 

When lo, she stood! ... God made her let me 
pass, 

Then felled the bridge! ... Oh, there in sallow 
light, 


There down the chasm, I saw her cruel, white, 
And all my wondrous days as in a glass. 
{1879] 


SONNETS 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT 
THE PRIDE OF UNBELIEF 


When I complained that I had lost my hope 
Of life eternal with the eternal God; 

When I refused to read my horoscope 

In the unchanging stars, or claim abode 4 
With powers and dominations— but, poor clod, 
Clung to the earth and groveled in my tears, 
Because I soon must lie beneath the sod 

And close the little number of my years, — 
Then I was told that pride had barred the way, 
And raised this foul rebellion in my head. 10 
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Yet, strange rebellion! I, but yesterday, 

Was God’s own son in His own likeness bred. 

And thrice strange pride! who thus am cast 
away 

And go forth lost and disinherited. 

[1880] 


THE SUBLIME 


To stand upon a windy pinnacle, 

Beneath the infinite blue of the blue noon, 

And underfoot a valley terrible 

As that dim gulf, where sense and being swoon 

When the soul parts; a giant valley strewn 5 

With giant rocks; asleep, and vast, and still, 

And far away. The torrent, which has hewn 

His pathway throuzh the entrails of the hill, 

Now crawls along the bottom and anon 9 

Lifts up his voice, a muffled tremulous roar, 

Borne on the wind an instant, and then gone 

Back to the caverns of the middle air; 

A voice as of a nation overthrown 

With beat of drums, when hosts have marched 
to war. 

[1880] 


LUCIFER IN STARLIGHT! 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


On a starred night Prince Lucifer uprose. 
Tired of his dark dominion swung the 
fiend 
Above the rolling ball in cloud part 
screened, 
Where sinners hugged their specter of repose. 
Poor prey to his hot fit of pride were those. 5 
And now upon his western wing he leaned, 
Now his huge bulk o’er Afric’s sands 
careened, 
Now the black planet shadowed Arctic snows. 
Soaring through wider zones that pricked his 
scars 9 
With memory of the old revolt from Awe, 
He reached a middle height, and at the stars, 
Which are the brain of heaven, he looked, 
and sank. 
Around the ancient track marched, rank 
on rank, 
The army of unalterable law. 
[1883] 


1 By the courtesy of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York, and Messrs. Constable & Company, Ltd., 
London. 


THE SONNET 


“WERE BUT MY SPIRIT LOOSED UPON 
THE AIR’ 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 


Were but my spirit loosed upon the air, — 

By some High Power who could Life’s chains 
unbind, 

Set free to seek what most it longs to find, — 

To no proud Court of Kings would I repair: 

I would but climb, once more, a narrow 
stair, 5 

When day was wearing late, and dusk was 
kind ; 

And one should greet me to my failings blind, 

Content so I but shared his twilight there. 

Nay! well I know he waits not as of old, — 

I could not find him in the old-time place, — 

I must pursue him, made by sorrow bold, 11 

Through worlds unknown, in strange celestial 
race, 

Whose mystic round no traveler has told, 

From star to star, until I see his face. 

[1877] 


SONNETS 
EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON 
WHAT THE SONNET IS 


Fourteen small broidered berries on the hem 
Of Circe’s mantle,! each of magic gold; 
Fourteen of lone Calypso’s tears? that 

rolled 

Into the sea, for pearls to come of them; 


Fourteen clear signs of omen in the gem 5 
With which Medea human fate foretold; 
Fourteen small drops, which Faustus,? grow- 

ing old, 

Craved of the Fiend, to water Life’s dry 

stem. 


It is the pure white diamond Dante brought 
To Beatrice; the sapphire Laura wore 10 
When Petrarch‘ cut it sparkling out of 
thought ; 


1 Circe’s mantle, a reference to the magic powers of the 
enchantress Circe. 2% Calypso’s tears. The island nymph 
Calypso sorrowed because of the departure of Ulysses. 
3 Faustus. Faustus, feeling the approach of age, sold his soul 
to Satan for the boon of youth. ‘4 Dante... Petrarch. 
Dante and Petrarch commemorated their love for Beatrice 
and Laura, respectively, in the form of sonnets. 


809 
The ruby Shakespeare hewed from his heart’s 
core ; 
The dark deep emerald that Rossetti 
wrought 


For his own soul, to wear for evermore. 
[c. 1894] 


SEA-SHELL MURMURS 


The hollow sea-shell that for years hath stood 
On dusty shelves, when held against the 
ear 
Proclaims its stormy parent; and we hear 
The faint far murmur of the breaking flood. 


We hear the sea. The sea? It is the blood 
In our own veins, impetuous and near, 6 
And pulses keeping pace with hope and fear 

And with our feelings’ every shifting mood. 


Lo, in my heart I hear, as in a shell, 9 
The murmur of a world beyond the grave, 
Distinct, distinct, though faint and far it be. 


Thou fool; this echo is a cheat as well, — 
The hum of earthly instincts; and we crave 

A world unreal as the shell-heard sea. 

[1884] 


SUNKEN GOLD 


In dim green depths rot ingot-laden ships ; 
And gold doubloons, that from the drowned 
hand fell, 
Lie nestled in the ocean-flower’s bell 
With love’s old gifts, once kissed by long- 
drowned lips. 


And round some wrought gold cup the sea- 
grass whips, 5 
And hides lost pearls, near pearls still in 
their shell, 
Where sea-weed forests fill each ocean dell 
And seek dim twilight with their restless tips. 


So lie the wasted gifts, the long-lost hopes, 
Beneath the now hushed surface of myself, 
In lonelier depths than where the diver 


gropes ; uh 


They lie deep, deep; but I at times behold 
In doubtful glimpses, on some reefy sheif, 
The gleam of irrecoverable gold. 


[1884] 
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SOUL AND BODY 
SAMUEL WADDINGTON 


Where wert thou, Soul, ere yet my body born 

Became thy dwelling-place? Didst thou on 

earth, 

Or in the clouds, await this body’s birth? 
Or by what chance upon that winter’s morn 
Didst thou this body find, a babe forlorn? 5 

Didst thou in sorrow enter, or in mirth? 

Or for a jest, perchance, to try its worth 
Thou tookest flesh, ne’er from it to be torn? 


Nay, Soul, I will not mock thee; well I know 9 
Thou wert not on the earth, nor in the sky; 
For with my body’s growth thou too didst grow; 
But with that body’s death wilt thou too die? 
T know not, and thou canst not tell me, so 
In doubt we’ll go together — thou and I. 


[18384] 


THE SONNET 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


What is asonnet? ’Tis the pearly shell 
That murmurs of the far-off murmuring sea ; 
A precious jewel carved most curiously ; 
It is a little picture painted well. 
What is a sonnet? ’Tis the tear that fell 5 
From a great poet’s hidden ecstasy ; 
A two-edged sword, a star, asong — ah me! 
Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 
This was the flame that shook with Dante’s 
breath ; 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 
And the clear glass where Shakespeare’s 
shadow falls: 11 
A sea this is — beware who ventureth! 
For like a fiord the narrow floor is laid 
Mid-ocean deep to the sheer mountain walls. 
[1885] 


DON QUIXOTE ! 
AUSTIN DOBSON 


[Don Quixote is satirically represented as the 
last knight of chivalry, a worn-out institution. 
The allusions in the sonnet are to incidents of his 
adventures. | 


Behind thy pasteboard, on thy battered hack, 
Thy lean cheek striped with plaster to and fro, 
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Thy long spear leveled at the unseen foe, 
And doubtful Sancho trudging at thy back, 
Thou wert a figure strange enough, good lack! 
To make Wiseacredom, both high and low, 6 
Rub purblind eyes, and (having watched thee 
go) 
Dispatch its Dogberrys 1 upon thy track: 
Alas! poor Knight! Alas! poor soul possessed ! 
Yet would today, when Courtesy grows chill, 
And life’s fine loyalties are turned to jest, 11 
Some fire of thine might burn within us still! 
Ah! would but one might lay his lance in 
rest, 
And charge in earnest — were it but a mill. 
[1885] 


THE FLIGHT 
LuLoyYD MIFFLIN 


Upon a cloud among the stars we stood: 

The angel raised his hand, and looked, and 
said, 

‘Which world, of all yon starry myriad, 

Shall we make wing to?’ The still solitude 

Became a harp whereon his voice and mood 

Made spheral music round his haloed head. 

I spake — for then I had not long been dead — 

‘Let me look round upon the vasts, and brood 

A moment on these orbs ere I decide. . . . 

What is yon lower star that beauteous shines, 

And with soft splendor now incarnadines 11 

Our wings? — There would I go and there 
abide.’ 

Then he, as one who some child’s thought di- 
vines : 

“That is the world where yesternight you 
died.’ 

[1897] 


HELAS! 
OscAR WILDE 


To drift with every passion till my soul 

Is a stringed lute on which all winds can play, 
Is it for this that I have given away 

Mine ancient wisdom, and austere control? 
Methinks my life is a twice-written scroll 5 
Scrawled over on some boyish holiday 

With idle songs for pipe and virelay, 

Which do but mar the secret of the whole. 


1 Dogberrys. Dogberry is the officious constable in 
Shakespeare's Much Ado About Nothing. 


THE SONNET 


Surely there was a time I might have trod 

The sunlight heights, and from life’s disso- 
nance 10 

Struck one clear chord to reach the ears of 
God: 

Is that time dead? lo! with a little rod 

I did but touch the honey of romance — 

And must I lose a soul’s inheritance? 

[1881] 


GENIUS LOCI} 
MARGARET WOODS 


Peace, Shepherd, peace! What boots it sing- 
ing on? 

Since long ago grace-giving Phoebus died, 

And all the train that loved the stream- 
bright side 

Of the poetic mount with him are gone 

Beyond the shores of Styx and Acheron, 5 

In unexploréd realms of night to hide. 

The clouds that strew their shadows far and 
wide 

Are all of Heaven that visits Helicon. 


Yet here, where never muse or god did haunt, 
Still may some nameless power of Nature 

stray, 10 
Pleased with the reedy stream’s continual 


chant i 


And purple pomp of these broad fields in May. 

The shepherds meet him where he herds the 
kine, 

And careless pass him by whose is the gift 
divine. 

[c. 1890] 


SONNETS 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


‘lI SOUGHT ON EARTH A GARDEN OF 
DELIGHT’ 


I sought on earth a garden of delight, 

Or island altar to the Sea and Air, 

Where gentle music were accounted prayer, 

And reason, veiled, performed the happy rite. 

My sad youth worshiped at the piteous height 

Where God vouchsafed the death of man to 
share; 6 

His love made mortal sorrow light to bear, 

But his deep wounds put joy to shamed flight. 


1 Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
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And though his arms, outstretched upon the 
tree, 

Were beautiful, and pleaded my embrace, 10 

My sins were loath to look upon his face. 

So came I down from Golgotha to thee, 

Eternal Mother; let the sun and sea 

Heal me, and keep me in thy dwelling-place. 


“THERE WAS A TIME WHEN IN THE 
TEETH OF FATE’ 


There was a time when in the teeth of fate 
I flung the challenge of the spirit’s right; 
The child the dreamer of that visioned night, 
Woke, and was humbled unto man’s estate. 
A slave Iam; on sun and moon I wait, 5 
Who heed not that I live upon their light. 
Me they despise, but are themselves so bright 
They flood my heart with love, and quench 
my hate. 
O subtle Beauty, sweet persuasive worth 
That didst the love of being first inspire, 10 
We do thee homage both in death and birth. 
Thirsting for thee, we die in thy great dearth 
Or borrow breath of infinite desire 
To chase thy image through the haunted 
heart. 


WANDERERS 1 
LAURENCE BINYON 


O there are wanderers over wave and strand 

Invisible and secret, everywhere 

Moving through light and night from land to 
land, 

Swifter than bird or cloud upon the air. 


Wild Longings from divided bosoms rent 5 

Rush home, and Sighs crushed from the pain 
of years. 

Far o’er their quarry hover Hates intent; 

Wing to and fro world-wandering great Fears. 


Pities like dew, Thoughts on their lonely road 
Glide, and dark forms of spiritual Desire, 10 
Yea, all that from its house of flesh the goad 
Of terrible Love drives out in mist and fire. 


Ah, souls of men and women, where is home, 
That in a want, a prayer, a cry, you roam? 
1From Selected Poems, by Laurence Binyon. Copy- 


right, 1922, by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted by 
rermission. 
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THE BLACK VULTURE And least of all he holds the human swarm — 
GEORGE STERLING Unwitting now that envious men prepare 
To make their dream and its fulfillment 


Aloof within the day’s enormous dome, 
He holds unshared the silence of the sky. 
Far down his bleak, relentless eyes descry 
The eagle’s empire and the falcon’s home — 


one; il 
When, poised above the caldrons of the storm, 
Their hearts, contemptuous of death, shall 


Far down, the galleons of sunset roam; 5 dare 
His hazards on the sea of morning lie; His roads between the thunder and the 
sun. 


Serene, he hears the broken tempest sigh 
Where cold sierras gleam like scattered foam. _ [1911] 
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For supplementary reading in the various forms, the student is referred to Gleeson White’s Ballades and Rondeaus, 
Chants Royal, Sestinas, Villanelles, etc., Selected with Chapter on the Various Forms (the Walter Scott Publishing 
Co., London). The book contains nearly three hundred selections. See also Andrew Lang’s XXXII Ballades in Blue 
China (London, 1885), and the section “t Essays in Old French Forms” in The Complete Poetical Works of Austin Dobson 
(Oxford University Press, London, 1923). 


Aside from the ode and the sonnet there are several minor forms that have come 
to have a standing in English verse. Since these were invented by French poets they 
are often called the “artificial French forms.’”’ They originated largely in Provence, 
in the late Middle Ages, when much experimenting with forms was practiced among 
Romance poets; and at least one, the ballade, had a place in the poetry of Chaucer 
before the sonnet or the formal ode appeared in our literature. 


THE BALLADE 


Strictly speaking, the ballade is a poem of three stanzas followed by an envoy, the 
combined dedication and conclusion of the whole. The last line of the first stanza 
forms the refrain, which is repeated as the last line of every stanza and of the envoy. 
The peculiar rime scheme may be made out from the examples given. The ballade 
of Henley, below, is of the most usual and typical form. ‘ 


THE RONDEAU 


The rondeau, in some respects like the ballade, consists strictly of thirteen lines 
with only two rimes. An unrimed refrain consisting of the first words of the first line 
binds together the thought. The selections that follow are all typical. 


THE RONDEL AND ROUNDEL 


The rondel and roundel are much like the rondeau. The rondel has either thirteen or 
fourteen lines with two rimes; the first two lines form the refrain, reappearing as the 
ols 
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seventh and eighth; and the poem is closed by one or both of these. The roundel, 
perhaps invented by Swinburne, has nine lines and two rimes; the first words of the 
first line appear as a refrain after the third and the ninth. 


THE TRIOLET 


The triolet is a form carrying a little further the tendency of the rondeau and the 
rondel toward artificiality through repetition and condensation. It consists of eight 
lines, the first two lines being repeated in the last two. The first line is also repeated 
in the fourth. As in the rondeau and the rondel, there are but two rimes. 


THE VILLANELLE 


The villanelle, the most highly wrought of the French forms, is capable of charm- 
ingly tender musical effect. It is a poem of six stanzas, of which the first five are 
tercets and the last is a quatrain. There are but two rimes, the tercets riming aba, 
and the concluding quatrain abaa, Of the nineteen verses the first is a refrain and 
is repeated as the sixth, the twelfth, and the eighteenth verse. The third verse is also 
repeated as the ninth, the fifteenth, and the nineteenth verse. In effect, therefore, 
there are two refrains running through the poem. Owing to this fact and also to the 
limitation of rimes, the form is exceedingly difficult to use if monotony in idea and 
sound is to be avoided. Skillfully used, its ‘fascination is inevitable. The villanelle 
is an ancient form, originally used for simple, pastoral subjects. 

It will be at once observed that in all these forms the recurrence of the refrain or of 
the individual lines is the chief feature of the versification. The art of the poem lies 
in using the refrain so that it will each time carry a new, organic part of the idea, and 
not become merely a tag. The resourcefulness of the writer is thus put to the test to 
repeat the refrain so as to show some variation in the significance of the words, or 
so to shift their emphasis as to avoid monotony. The rimes, moreover, need special 
attention lest they fall into flatness and monotony. 

The question arises concerning all these forms whether they are justified. Are 
they merely the carving of cherry stones? Might the time spent upon these minia- 
tures have been used more profitably in the expression and stimulation of broader ideas 
rather than in this meticulous attention to detail? Do the results resemble toy ships 
built in glass bottles? Do they produce an effect that justifies the means? Such 
questions as these the student must settle for himself, not confining his reading to 
the selections here given, and going to other forms of art for facts that will by anal- 
ogy throw light upon the problem. 

To aid in fixing all these forms in mind, from the sonnet to the villanelle inclusive, 
the student can do no better than attempt to imitate them in parody or in serious- 
ness. He will at least be introduced to some of the difficulties of writing verse, not 
to say poetry. 
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THE BALLADE 


THE COMPLEINT OF CHAUCER TO 
HIS EMPTY PURSE 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


[This ballade was addressed by the poet to 
King Henry IV, according to a custom quite in 
accordance with the relations of poet and prince 
in Chaucer’s time. It brought a favorable response 
almost immediately.] 


To you, my purse, and to non other wight ! 
Compleyne I, for ye be my lady dere! 

Iam so sory, now that ye be light; 

For certes, but 2 ye make me hevy chere,? 
Me were as leef be leyd up-on my bere‘; 5 
For whiche un-to your mercy thus I crye: 
Beth ® hevy ageyn, or elles mot I dye! 


Now voucheth sauf this day, or® hit be 
night, 

That I of you the blisful soun may here, 

Or see your colour lyk the sonne bright, 10 

That of yelownesse hadde never pere. 

Ye be my lyf, ye be myn hertes stere,? 

Quene of comfort and of good companye, 

Beth hevy ageyn, or elles mot I dye! 


Now purs, that be to me my lyves light, 15 
And saveour, as doun in this worlde here,® 
Out of this toune help me through your might, 
Sin that ye wole nat been my tresorere; 

For I am shave as nye as any frere.? 

But yit I pray un-to your curtesye: 20 
Beth hevy ageyn, or elles mot I dye! 


LENVOY DE CHAUCER 


O conquerour of Brutes Albioun 1°! 

Which that by lyne and free eleccioun 

Ben " verray king, this song to you I sende; 
And ye, that mowen ” al myn harm amende, 
Have mynde up-on my supplicacioun ! 26 


[1399] 


lwight, person. but, unless. 3chere, cheer. 4 bere, 
bier. 5 Beth, be (imperative). or, ere. 7 stere, rudder. 
8as...here, so far as this world is concerned. 9 nye 
...frere,ascloseasafriar. 1° Brutes Albioun. By ancient 
tradition, Brutus, a descendant of Atneas, first settled 
England. Henry IV had virtually conquered England 
when he returned from banishment in 1399 and was 
crowned first of the House of Lancaster. 1 Ben, are. 
12 mowen, may. 


THE BALLAD OF DEAD LADIES 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
From Francois Villon 


Tell me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora ! the lovely Roman? 
Where’s Hipparchia,? and where is Thais,? 
Neither of them the fairer woman? 
Where is Echo, beheld of no man, 5 
Only heard on river and mere, — 
She whose beauty was more than human?... 
But where are the snows of yester-year? 


Where’s Heloise, the learned nun, 
For whose sake Abeillard, I ween, 10 
Lost manhood and put priesthood on? 
(From Love he won such dule and teen !) 
And where, I pray you, is the Queen 
Who willed that Buridan® should steer 
Sewed in a sack’s mouth down the Seine?... 
But where are the snows of yester-year? 16 


White Queen Blanche,‘ like a queen of lilies, 
With a voice like any mermaiden, — 
Bertha Broadfoot,’ Beatrice,’ Alice,’ 
And Ermengarde” the lady of Maine,— 
And that good Joan whom Englishmen 21 
At Rouen doomed and burned her there, — 
Mother of God, where are they then?... 
But where are the snows of yester-year ? 


Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 25 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword, — 
‘But where are the snows of yester-year?’ 


[1881] 


1 Flora, a famous Roman beauty of the first century. 
2 Hipparchia, probably a _ beautiful Greek woman. 
3 Thais, the mistress of Alexander. 4 Heéloise, a French 
woman of the twelfth century, of rare intellectual gifts, 
beloved of Abélard, scholar and theologian.  Buridan, 
the chief person in an obscure and mysterious story of 
the Middle Ages, first mentioned by Villon. According 
to one tradition he turned the tables on the pleasure- 
loving queen, who herself became the victim of the sack 
and the Seine. ‘ Blanche, Blanche of Castile, mother of 
Saint Louis. 7 Bertha Broadfoot, ‘‘Berte ous grans piés,”’ 
mother of Charlemagne. 8 Beatrice, probably Beatrice 
of Provence, daughter-in-law of Louis VIII. 9 Alice, 
perhaps Alice of Champagne (died 1206). 10 Ermengarde, 
wife of the count of Anjou and mother of the count of 
Maine, who died in 1126. 
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BALLADE OF DEAD ACTORS 


I. M. 
EDWARD JOHN HENLEY 
(1861-1898) 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


Where are the passions they essayed, 

And where the tears they made to flow? 
Where the wild humors they portrayed 

For laughing worlds to see and know? 
Othello’s wrath and Juliet’s woe? 5 
Sir Peter’s 1 whims and Timon’s ” gall? 

And Millamant 3? and Romeo? 

Into the night go one and all. 


Where are the braveries, fresh or frayed ? 
The plumes, the armors — friend and foe? 
The cloth of gold, the rare brocade, ait 
The mantles glittering to and fro? 

The pomp, the pride, the royal show? 

The cries of war and festival? 

The youth, the grace, the charm, the glow? 
Into the night go one and all. 16 


The curtain falls, the play is played: 

The Beggar packs beside the Beau; 

The Monarch troops, and troops the Maid; 
The Thunder huddles with the Snow.‘ 20 
Where are the revelers high and low? 

The clashing swords? The lover’s call? 

The dancers gleaming row on row? 

Into the night go one and all. 


ENvoy 


Prince, in one common overthrow 25 
The Hero tumbles with the Thrall: 
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As dust that drives, as straws that blow, 
Into the night go one and all. 
[c. 1888] 


ON HIS CHOICE OF A SEPULCHER 
ANDREW LANG 


Here I’d come when weariest ! 
Here the breast 
Of the Windberg’s tufted over 
Deep with bracken; here his crest 
Takes the west, 5 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 


Silent here are lark and plover; 
In the cover 

Deep below, the cushat best 

Loves his mate, and croons above her 10 
O’er their nest, 

Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 


Bring me here, Life’s tired-out guest, 
To the blest 
Bed that waits the weary rover, — 15 
Here should failure be confest ; 
Ends my quest, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 


ENVOY 


Friend, or stranger kind, or lover, 

Ah, fulfill a last behest, 20 
Let me rest 

Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover! 

[1880] 


THE RONDEAU 


‘IN AFTER DAYS’> 
AUSTIN DOBSON 


In after days when grasses high 
O’er-top the stone where I shall lie, 
Though ill or well the world adjust 


1 Sir Peter, Sir Peter Teazle, in The School for Scandal. 
2 Timon, in Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens. 8 Millamant, 
a character in Congreve’s play The Way of the World. 
‘ Thunder ... Snow. The reference is to persons who 
played these parts in the medieval morality play. ° Used 
by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Ine. 


My slender claim to honored dust, 
I shall not question or reply. § 


I shall not see the morning sky ; 
I shall not hear the night-wind sigh; 
I shall be mute, as all men must 
In after days! 


But yet, now living, fain were I 10 
That some one then should testify, 
Saying — ‘He held his pen in trust 
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To Art, not serving shame or lust.’ 
Will none? — Then let my memory die 


In after days! 15 
[1885] 


‘FAREWELL, RENOWN’? 
AUSTIN DOBSON 


Farewell, Renown! Too fleeting flower, 
That grows a year to last an hour; — 
Prize of the race’s dust and heat, 
Too often trodden under feet, — 
Why should I court your ‘barren dower’? 5 


Nay; — had I Dryden’s angry power, — 
The thews of Ben, — the wind of Gower, — 
Not less my voice should still repeat, 
‘Farewell, Renown!’ 


Farewell! — Because the Muses’ bower 10 
Is filled with rival brows that lower ; — 
Because, howe’er his pipe be sweet, 
The Bard, that ‘pays,’ must please the 


street ; — 
But most . . . because the grapes are sour, — 
Farewell, Renown! 15 
{1876] 


‘A MAN MUST LIVE’ 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON GILMAN 


A man must live! We justify 
Low shift and trick to treason high, 

A little vote for a little gold, 

To a whole senate bought and sold, 
With this self-evident reply. 5 


But is it so? Pray tell me why 
Life at such cost you have to buy? 
In what religion were you told 

‘A man must live’? 


There are times when a man must die. 10 
Imagine for a battle-cry 
From soldiers with a sword to hold — 
From soldiers with a flag unrolled — 
This coward’s whine, this liar’s lie, 
*A man must live!’ 15 


1 Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
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THE WONDER-CHILD! 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


“Our little babe,’ each said, ‘shall be 
Like unto thee’ — ‘Like unto thee!’ 
“Her mother’s’ —‘Nay, his father’s’ — 


‘eyes,’ 
“Dear curls like thine’ — but each replies, 
“As thine, all thine, and naught of me.’ 5 


What sweet solemnity to see 
The little life upon thy knee, 
And whisper as so soft it lies, — 
“Our little babe!’ 


For whether it be he or she, 10 
A David or a Dorothy, 
“As mother fair,’ or ‘father wise,’ 
Both when it’s ‘good,’ and when it cries, 
One thing is certain, — it will be 
Our little babe. 15 


‘IN FLANDERS FIELDS’? 
JOHN MCCRAE 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Searce heard amid the guns below. 5 


We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe: 10 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 15 
[1915] 


1 Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 
New York, and John Lane, The Bodley Head Limited, 
London. 

2¥From In Flanders Fields and Other Poems, by John 
McCrae. Courtesy.of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. 
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THE RONDEL AND ROUNDEL 


‘BEFORE THE DAWN’ 
SAMUEL MINTURN PECK 


Before the dawn begins to glow, 
A ghostly company I keep; 
Across the silent room they creep, 
The buried forms of friend and foe. 
Amid the throng that come and go, 5 
There are two eyes that make me weep; 
Before the dawn begins to glow, 
A ghostly company I keep. 


Two dear dead eyes. I love them so! 
They shine like starlight on the deep; 10 
And often when I am asleep 

They stoop and kiss me, bending low, 

Before the dawn begins to glow. 

[1886] 


THE ROUNDEL 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


A roundel is wrought as a ring or a star-bright 
sphere, 
With craft of delight and with cunning of 
sound unsought, 
That the heart of the hearer may smile if to 
pleasure his ear 
A roundel is wrought. 


Its jewel of music is carven of all or of 
aught — 5 


Love, laughter, or mourning — remembrance 
of rapture or fear — 

That fancy may fashion to hang in the ear of 
thought. 


As a bird’s quick song runs round, and the 
hearts in us hear 

Pause answer to pause, and again the same 
strain caught, 

So moves the device whence, round as a pearl 
or tear, 10 

A roundel is wrought. 
[1883] 


A ROUNDEL OF REST 
ARTHUR SYMONS 


If rest is sweet at shut of day 
For tired hands and tired feet, 
How sweet at last to rest for aye, 
If rest is sweet! 


We work or work not through the heat: 
Death bids us soon our labors lay 
In lands where night and twilight meet. 


oo 


When the last dawns are fallen gray 
And all life’s toil and ease complete, 
They know who work, not they who play, 
If rest is sweet. 11 


THE TRIOLET 
ROSE-LEAVES 


A KISS}! 
AUSTIN DOBSON 


Rose kissed me today. 
Will she kiss me tomorrow ? 

Let it be as it may, 

Rose kissed me today. 

But the pleasure gives way 5 
To a savor of sorrow ; — 

Rose kissed me today, — 
Will she kiss me tomorrow ? 

1 Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 


2 Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
— Urceus Exit. ‘‘Amphora coepit Institui: currente rota 


‘URCEUS EXIT’? 
AUSTIN DOBSON 


I intended an Ode, 
And it turned to a Sonnet. 

It began a la mode, 

I intended an Ode; 

But Rose crossed the road 5 
In her latest new bonnet; 

I intended an Ode, 
And it turned to a Sonnet. 

cur urceus exit?’’ (Horace, Ars Poetica, 22). ‘“tIt was 


a wine jar that was to be molded: as the wheel runs 
round, why does it turn out a pitcher?’? — Tr. WICKHAM 


VARIOUS FORMS 


‘A PITCHER OF MIGNONETTR’ 
HENRY CUYLER BUNNER 


A pitcher of mignonette 
In a tenement’s highest casement : 
Queer sort of flower-pot — yet 
That pitcher of mignonette 
Is a garden in heaven set, 5 
To the little sick child in the basement — 
The pitcher of mignonette, 
In the tenement’s highest casement. 


[1884] 
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TRIOLET 
‘WHEN FIRST WE MET’ 
ROBERT BRIDGES 


When first we met we did not guess 

That Love would prove so hard a master; 

Of more than common friendliness 

When first we met we did not guess. 

Who could foretell this sore distress, 5 
This irretrievable disaster 

When first we met ? — We did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master. 
{1890] 


THE VILLANELLE 


VILLANELLE 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


A dainty thing’s the Villanelle, 
Sly, musical, a jewel in rime, 
It serves its purpose passing well. 


A double-clappered silver bell 
That must be made to clink in chime, 5 
A dainty thing’s the Villanelle ; 


And if you wish to flute a spell, 
Or ask a meeting ’neath the lime, 
It serves its purpose passing well. 


You must not ask of it the swell 10 
Of organs grandiose and sublime — 
A dainty thing’s the Villanelle; 


And, filled with sweetness, as a shell 
Is filled with sound, and launched in time, 
It serves its purpose passing well. 15 


Still fair to see and good to smell 
As in the quaintness of its prime, 

A dainty thing’s the Villanelle, 

It serves its purpose passing well. 

[1888] 


THE HOUSE ON THE HILL 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


They are all gone away, 
The House is shut and still, 
There is nothing more to say. 


Through broken walls and gray 
The winds blow bleak and shrill: 5 
They are all gone away. 


Nor is there one today 
To speak them good or ill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


Why is it then we stray 10 
Around the sunken sill? 
They are all gone away, 


And our poor fancy-play 
For them is wasted skill: 
There is nothing more to say. 15 


There is ruin and decay 

In the House on the Hill: 
They are all gone away, 
There is nothing more to say. 
[1897] 


LYRICS GROUPED BY THE POET’S FEELING 
AND MANNER 


A third grouping of lyrics is dependent not upon subject or form, but upon the 
manner in which the germ idea presents itself to the poet, his attitude toward it, 
and how he develops it; or, viewed in another light, upon the effect that he wishes to 
make upon the imagination and emotion of the reader. It can easily be seen that the 
same incident might be made into a song, or a pensive or a didactic lyric. It is not 
difficult to go a little further and to imagine a single theme appealing to seven poets of 
differing temperament and emotional experience in seven different ways correspond- 
ing to the types here represented, or others; or even to imagine that a basic idea 
might strike a poet of much versatility and of varying moods in seven or more differ- 
ent ways. 

The types that follow throw light, therefore, upon the internal response to sug- 
gestion, and the temperamental and ethical make-up and habit of the poet. They 
may be thought of as being more intimate in their appeal to emotion than the types 
preceding. 


THE SONG 
PAGE PAGE 
‘O waly, waly, up the bank’ ‘Green grow the rashes, O’. . . . . Burns 325 
(Author unknown) 322 The Bankso’ Doon ...... . Burns 326 
‘And wilt thou leave me thus?’ . . Wyatt 322 The Indian Serenade .... . . .Shelley 3826 
“Who is Silvia?’ . . . . . . Shakespeare 323 Stanzasfor Music .. . . . Byron 326 
‘Blow, blow, thou winter wind’ Shakespeare 323 Hunting Song: ‘Waken, fords ae 
‘O mistress mine, where are you Indies, ¢ay" Bee so eo el oS COMB maith 
roaming?’ . ue» sie, Dorakespeanen S235 “Bricnall Banks. pegeeeee et Geen SCOLTEEO ETT 
To Celia: ‘Drink to me only with Bonny Dundee. . . . 2a ee CO, One 
thine eyes’... ..... Jonson 323 ‘Believe me, if all those endearing’ . Moore 329 
‘T prithee send me hack my heart’ Suckling 3238 ‘“’Tis the last rose of summer’ . . . Moore 829 
‘The lark now leaves his wat’ry nest’ Davenant 324 “A wet sheet and a flowing sea’ Cunningham 330 
‘John Anderson my jo, John’. . . . Burns 824 ‘Sweet andlow’ .. . . . Tennyson 330 
Auld Lang Syne ........ . Burns 324 Song: ‘Nay but you, whe do not 
Duncan Grayvee ee eee EU TiGH OAD jove her* feaee . . . Browning 330 
Bonie Lesley 272. 2. 2.9.) . we Burns) 826. “Lhenichthasa thousand eyes’. Bourdillon 330 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
‘Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden Sally in our Alley. Carey ‘Stars of the summer night!’ Long- 
slumbers?’ Dekker Annie Laurie. Douglas fellow 
‘Pack, clouds, away! and welcome, Comin’ thro’ the Rye. Burns “Home they brought her warrior 
day !’ Heywood County Guy. Scott dead.’ Tennyson 
The Night-piece: To Julia. Herrick Fair Ines. Hood “The year’s at thespring.’ Browning 


The word “lyric”? means “pertaining to the lyre.” As originally applied to poetry, 
it expresses that quality that makes a poem fitted to be sung to the lyre, the musical 
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instrument thought by the Greeks to be more plaintive and emotional for accompani- 
ment than the harp. The song belongs to that section of lyric poetry fitted for 
singing. In this respect, then, it may be thought of as the lyric par excellence, the 
most primitive strain of lyric poetry, representing the most ancient lineage of this 
important division. 

Natural melody is the quality that we should look for as most prominent in song, 
— melody made up of that combination and rhythm of vowel and consonantal sound, 
indescribable in words, which is felt as musical when it strikes upon the ear. Such 


melody as comes fr 
y om Sweet and low, sweet and low, 


Wind of the western sea, 


suggests music, though we may never have heard any tune to which the words have 
been sung. This music of the song must be simple, and, moreover, the sentiment must 
be simple, direct, and appealing, simple in ideas and emotions. The song is the welling 
forth of passion, not the product of meditation. It does not lie in the realm of intel- 
lect, but in the realm of spontaneous feeling. It flows forth as feeling flows forth. As 
to intellectual content, there may be surprisingly little in the song. In this type of 
lyric we are content with a single sentiment which when analyzed by logic may come 
very near being nonsense. 

The song is usually written in simple riming stanzas. It may have a refrain, and 
this fact links it back, in custom, with the ancient popular ballad. Very rarely is a 
song without rime. A notable example of a rimeless song is “‘ Tears, idle tears,’’ from 
The Princess, a song to which Tennyson gives every characteristic of the type ex- 
cept rime. 

Songs may arise from many emotions, such as those that spring from nature, do- 
mestic life, adventure; but it is the passion of love that generally breaks forth into 
song. Songs are, above all other lyrics, the lyrics of mood, and the mood may 
range from the gayest to the gravest. However, it is in the pensive and in the mod- 
erately joyous moods that the song generally runs; it is usually not the voice of 
the deepest tragedy or of the height of ecstasy. These moods are reserved for the 
drama. The singer could not express himself in measured tones if swept to the 
heights or depths of emotion. He shares his passion with the world and so finds 
relief; and the passion is in the key that the world has often experienced, socialized 
rather than individualized. 

It is interesting to consider that not every great poet is capable of reaching just 
that balance of form and emotion, and, especially, of making that appeal, which 
characterize the real song; and some poets of decidedly minor attainments have 
succeeded beyond their more gifted brothers in writing songs that live from one 
generation to another. 

Again, as one glances down the list of poems and the selections that follow, one is 
struck with the fact that there have been long periods in English literary history when 
searcely any songs have been written. An interesting study might be made of the 
connection between songs and other literary types, to discover what social conditions 
are congenial to song production and what to the suppression of song. It would be 
well to inquire — still further than has been done here — into the elusive elements of 
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song, and into the connection of song with such traits as sentiment, sentimentality, 


and ‘“‘sensibility.”’ 


It would be well also to consider the connection between the 


written song and the music to which it is sometimes set, and what quality of music 
and sentiment it is that has brought some of our own English songs into their fourth 


century of continuous popularity. 


‘O WALY, WALY, UP THE BANK’ 


(Author unknown) 


O waly, waly, up the bank, 
And waly, waly, down the brae,! 
And waly, waly, yon burn-side, 
Where I and my Love wont to gae! 
I leaned my back unto an aik,? 
I thocht it was a trusty tree; 
But first it bowed, and syne?’ it brak — 
Sae my true Love did lichtlie* me. 


O waly, waly, gin love be bonnie 
A little time while it is new! 
But when it’s auld, it waxeth cauld, 
And fades awa’ like the morning dew. 
O wherefore should I busk® my heid, 
Or wherefore should I kame my hair? 
For my true Love has me forsook, 
And says he’ll never lo’e me mair. 


Now Arthur’s Seat ® sall be my bed, 
The sheets sall ne’er be ’filed by me; 

Saint Anton’s well’ sall be my drink, 
Since my true Love has forsaken me. 

Marti’mas 8 wind, when wilt thou blaw, 


And shake the green leaves aff the tree? 


O gentle Death, when wilt thou come? 
For of my life I am wearie. 


’Tis not the frost, that freezes fell, 
Nor blawing snaw’s inclemencie, 
*Tis not sic cauld that makes me cry; 


But my Love’s heart grown cauld to me. 


When we cam in by Glasgow toun, 
We were a comely sicht to see; 
My Love was clad in black velvet, 

And I mysel in cramasie.° 


1 brae, slope. 2 atk, oak. 
4 lichtlie, lightly. 5 busk, deck. 
hill overlooking Edinburgh. 
well at the foot of Arthur’s Seat. 
festival of St. Martin, November 11. 


10 


15 


25 


30 


3 syne, afterward. 

6 Arthur's Seat, a 

7 Saint Anton’s well, a 
8 Marti’mas, the 

9 cramasie, crimson. 


But had I wist, before I kist, 
That love had been sae ill to win, 
I had locked my heart in a case o’ gowd, 35 
And pinned it wi’ a siller pin. 
Ana O! if my young babe were born, 
And set upon the nurse’s knee; 
And I mysel were dead and gane, 
And the green grass growing over me! 40 
[Before 1600] 


‘AND WILT THOU LEAVE ME THUS?’ 
Sir THOMAS WYATT 


And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say, ‘Nay!’; say, ‘Nay!’ for shame! 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame!! 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 5 
Say, ‘Nay!’; say, ‘Nay!’ 


And wilt thou leave me thus, 

That hath loved thee so long 

In wealth and woe among! 

And is thy heart so strong 10 
As for to leave me thus? 

Say, ‘Nay!’; say, ‘Nay!’ 


And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath given thee my heart, 
Never for to depart; 15 
Neither for pain, nor smart! 
And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say, ‘Nay!’; say, ‘Nay!’ 


And wilt thou leave me thus, 
And have no more pity 20 
Of him that loveth thee? 
Alas! thy cruelty! 
And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say, ‘Nay!’; say, ‘Nay!’ 
[1557] 


1grame, sorrow. 
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“WHO IS SILVIA?’ 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
From ‘‘Two Gentlemen of Verona”’ 


Who is Silvia? what is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; 

The heaven such grace did lend her 
That she might admired be. 


3 


Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness. 
Love doth to her eyes repair 

To help him of his blindness, 
And, being helped, inhabits there. 


Then to Silvia let us sing 
That Silvia is excelling ; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling. 
To her let us garlands bring. 
[c. 1592] 


10 


15 


‘BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND’ 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
From “As You Like It”’ 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 


Heigh-ho! 
holly : 


sing, heigh-ho! unto the green 


Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere 


folly: 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend rememb’red not. 


[1600] 


15 


‘O MISTRESS MINE, WHERE ARE 
YOU ROAMING?’ 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
From “Twelfth Night” 


O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 

O, stay and hear, your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low. 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 

Journeys end in lovers meeting, 5 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


What is love? ’Tis not hereafter. 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What’s to come is still unsure. 
In delay there lies no plenty; 10 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 
[1601] 


SONG: TO CELIA 
BEN JONSON 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine. : 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 5 
Doth ask a drink divine; 
But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


IT sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee 10 
As giving it a hope, that there 
It could not withered be. 
But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 
Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 15 
Not of itself, but thee. 


{1616] 


‘I PRITHEE SEND ME BACK 
MY HEART’ 


Sir JOHN SUCKLING 


I prithee send me back my heart, 
Since I cannot have thine: 

For if from yours you will not part, 
Why then shouldst thou have mine? 
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Yet now I think on’t, let it lie: 5 
To find it were in vain, 

For th’hast a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again. © 


Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 
And yet not lodge together? 10 
O love, where is thy sympathy 
If thus our breasts thou sever? 


But love is such a mystery, 
I cannot find it out: 

For when I think I’m best resolved, 15 
I then am in most doubt. 


Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 

I will no longer pine: 
For I’ll believe I have her heart 

As much as she hath mine. 20 
[1648] 


‘THE LARK NOW LEAVES HIS 
WAT’RY NEST’ 


SiR WILLIAM DAVENANT 


The lark now leaves his wat’ry nest, 

And climbing shakes his dewy wings. 
He takes your window for the East, 

And to implore your light he sings — 
Awake, awake! the morn will never rise 5 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 


The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star, 

The plowman from the sun his season 
takes ; 

But still the lover wonders what they are 9 
Who look for day before his mistress wakes. 

Awake, awake! break thro’ your veils of lawn! 

Then draw your curtains, and begin the dawn! 

[1672] 


‘JOHN ANDERSON MY JO, JOHN’ 
ROBERT BURNS 


John Anderson my jo,! John, 
When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonie brow was brent 2; 


1jo, sweetheart. 2 brent, smooth. 
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But now your brow is beld,! John, 5 
Your locks are like the snaw, 

But blessings on your frosty pow,’ 
John Anderson my jo! 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 10 
And monie a cantie* day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 15 
John Anderson my jo! 
{1790] 


AULD LANG SYNE 
ROBERT BURNS 


CHORUS 


For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 

We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne! 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 5 
And never brought to mind? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And auld lang syne! 


And surely ye’ll be * your pint-stowp,® 

And surely I’ll be mine, 10 
And we’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 

For auld lang syne! 


We twa hae run about the braes, 
And pou’d the gowans ° fine, 

But we’ve wandered monie a weary fit 7 15 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


We twa hae paidled in the burn § 
Frae morning sun till dine,® 
But seas between us braid hae roared 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 20 


And there’s a hand, my trusty fiere,! 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine, 

And we'll tak a right guid-willie waught ™ 
For auld lang syne! 

[1796] 


1 beld, bald. 2 pow, head. 3 cantie, gladsome. 
4be, stand for. 5 pint-stowp, tankard. The Scotch 
pint equaled three English pints. 6 gowans, daisies. 
7 fit, foot. 8 paidled in the burn, paddled in the brook. 
9 dine, dinner. 10 fiere, boon companion. 11 willie 
waught, hearty draught. 


THE 


DUNCAN GRAY 
ROBERT BURNS 


Duncan Gray cam here to woo 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
On blythe Yule-Night when we were fou ! 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 5 
Looked asklent 2? and unco skeigh,’ 
Gart ‘ poor Duncan stand abeigh > — 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 


Duncan fleeched,* and Duncan prayed; 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 10 

Meg was deaf as Ailsa craig 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 

Duncan sighed baith out and in, 

Grat his een baith bleer’t an’ blin’,” 

Spak o’ lowpin owre a linn 8 — 15 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 


Time and Chance are but a tide 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
Slighted love is sair to bide ® 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 20 
‘Shall I like a fool,’ quoth he, 
‘For a haughty hizzie 1° die? 
She may gae to — France for me!’ — 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 


How it comes let doctors tell 25 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 

Meg grew sick, as he grew hale, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 

Something in her bosom wrings, 

For relief a sigh she brings, 30 

And O! her een, they spak sic things ! — 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 


Duncan was a lad o’ grace 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
Maggie’s was a piteous case 35 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
Duncan couldna be her death, 
Swelling pity smoored " his wrath; 
Now they’re crouse and canty ” baith — 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 40 
[1798] 
1 fou, full, drunk. 2 asklent, aslant. 3 skeigh, shy- 
4 Gart, made. 5 abeigh, away. 6 fleeched, coaxed. 
7 Grat his een... blin’, wept his eyes both blear and blind. 
8lowpin .. . linn, leaping over a waterfall. 9 bide, 
suffer. 10 hizzie, hussy. 11 smoored, smothered. 
12 crouse and cantie, brisk and lively. 


SONG 32 


or 


BONIE LESLEY 
ROBERT BURNS 


O, saw ye bonie Lesley, 

As she gaed o’er the Border? 
She’s gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther! 


To see her is to love her, 5 
And love but her forever ; 

For Nature made her what she is, 
And never made anither! 


Thou art a queen, fair Lesley — 

Thy subjects, we before thee! 10 
Thou art divine, fair Lesley — 

The hearts o’ men adore thee. 


The Deil he could na skaith thee, 
Or aught that wad belang thee: 

He’d look into thy bonie face, 15 
And say: — ‘I canna wrang thee!’ 


The Powers aboon will tent 1 thee, 
Misfortune sha’ na steer 2 thee: 
Thou’rt like themsel’ sae lovely, 
That ill they’ll ne’er let near thee. 20 


Return again, fair Lesley, 
Return to Caledonie! 

That we may brag we hae a lass 
There’s nane again sae bonie. 

[1798] 


‘GREEN GROW THE RASHES, O’ 
ROBERT BURNS 
CHORUS 


Green grow the rashes,? O; 
Green grow the rashes, O; 

The sweetest hours that e’er I spend 
Are spent among the lasses, O. 


There’s nought but care on ev’ry han’, 5 
In ev’ry hour that passes, O: 
What signifies the life 0’ man, 


An’ ’twere nae for the lasses, O. 
3 rashes, rushes. 


1 tent, attend upon. 2 steer, disturb. 
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The war’ly ! race may riches chase, 
An’ riches still may fly them, O; 


An’ tho’ at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O. 


But gie me a cannie? hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie, O, 

An’ war’ly cares, an’ war’ly men 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie,’ O! 


For you sae douce,! ye sneer at this; 


Ye’re nought but senseless asses, O; 


The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw, 
He dearly lov’d the lasses, O. 


Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 


Her noblest work she classes, O: 
Her prentice han’ she try’d on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O. 


[1786] 


THE BANKS O’ DOON 
ROBERT BURNS 


[The version here followed is Burns’s first. ] 


Ye flowery banks 0’ bonie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair! 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care. 


Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 


That sings upon the bough: 
Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause Luve was true! 


Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 


That sings beside thy mate: 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na o’ my fate! 


Aft hae I rov’d by bonie Doon 
To see the woodbine twine, 
And ilka® bird sang o’ its luve, 

And sae did I o’ mine. 


Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Frae aff its thorny tree, 

And my fause luver staw ° the rose, 
But left the thorn wi’ me. 

(1791] 
1 war’ly, worldly. 2cannie, quiet. 


topsy-turvy. 4 douce, sedate. 
stole. 


5 ilka, every. 
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15 


20 


10 


20 


[1808] 


3 tapsalteerie, 
6 slaw, 


THE INDIAN SERENADE 
Percy BySSHE SHELLEY 


I arise from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright ; 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me — who knows how? 
To thy chamber window, Sweet! 


The wandering airs, they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream; 
The Champak ! odors fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart, 

As I must die on thine, 

Oh, beloved as thou art! 


Oh lift me from the grass! 

I die! I faint! I fail! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 

On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast, 
Oh! press it to thine own again 
Where it will break at last. 

[1822] 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC 
GEORGE GORDON, LorD BYRON 


There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee; 
And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me: 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charméd ocean’s pausing, 
The waves lie still and gleaming, 
And the lull’d winds seem dreaming. 


And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep; 
Whose breast is gently heaving, 
As an infant’s asleep : 


10 


15 


10 


'Champak, a magnolia-like tree of Hindostan, prized 


for the fragrance of its blossoms. 


THE SONG 


So the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee; 

With a full but soft emotion, 
Like the swell of Summer’s ocean. 
{1816] 


HUNTING SONG 
Smirk WALTER SCOTT 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day, 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk and horse and hunting-spear! 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

“Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming: 
And foresters have busy been 

To track the buck in thicket green; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 
“Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the green wood haste away; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot and tall of size; 

We can show the marks he made, 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers frayed ; 
You shall see him brought to bay, 
*Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ 


Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

Tell them youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stern huntsman, who can balk, 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk? 
Think of this and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay. 

[1808] 


BRIGNALL BANKS 
Sirk WALTER SCOTT 


O, Brignall banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen. 


15 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


And as I rode by Dalton-hall, 
Beneath the turrets high, 

A maiden on the castle wall 
Was singing merrily : 

“O Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green; 

I'd rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen.’ 


“Tf, maiden, thou wouldst wend with me 
To leave both tower and town, 

Thou first must guess what life lead we 
That dwell by dale and down. 

And if thou canst that riddle read, 
As read full well you may, 

Then to the greenwood shalt thou speed, 
As blithe as Queen of May.’ 


? 


Yet sung she, ‘Brignall banks are fair, 


And Greta woods are green; 
I'd rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen. 


‘I read you, by your bugle horn, 
And by your palfrey good, 

I read you for a ranger sworn 
To keep the king’s greenwood.’ 

‘A ranger, lady, winds his horn, 
And ’tis at peep of light; 

His blast is heard at merry morn, 
And mine at dead of night.’ 

Yet sung she, ‘Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are gay; 

I would I were with Edmund there, 
To reign his Queen of May! 


‘With burnished brand and musketoon 
So gallantly you come, 

I read you for a bold dragoon, 
That lists the tuck of drum.’ 

‘I list no more the tuck of drum, 
No more the trumpet hear; 

But when the beetle sounds his hum, 
My comrades take the spear. 

And O, though Brignall banks be fair, 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare 
Would reign my Queen of May! 


‘Maiden! a nameless life I lead, 
A nameless death I’ll die; 
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35 


40 


45 


50 


The fiend whose lantern lights the mead - 


Were better mate than I! 
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And when I’m with my comrades met 
Beneath the greenwood bough, 

What once we were we all forget, 55 
Nor think what we are now. 

Yet Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen.’ 60 


[1813] 


BONNY DUNDEE 
SiR WALTER SCOTT 


[John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, 
an able soldier and vigorous officer of James II, 
failed to influence the Scotch Convention of Es- 
tates at Edinburgh against the change of gov- 
ernment in 1688, when William of Orange landed 
and James fled. He thereupon rode from the 
city with some fifty followers into the Highlands. 
There he organized the Jacobite forces and com- 
pletely routed the English at Killiecrankie, July 27, 
1688, but fell mortally wounded.] 


To the Lords of Convention ’twas Claver’se 
who spoke, 

‘Ere the King’s crown shall fall there are 
crowns to be broke; 

So let each Cavalier who loves honor and 
me, 

Come follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 


‘Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 
Come saddle your horses and eall up your 


men; 6 
Come open the West Port and let me 
gang free, 
And it’s room for the bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee!’ 
Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the 
street, 
The bells are rung backward, the drums they 
are beat ; 10 
But the Provost, douce ? man, said, ‘Just e’en 
let him be, 
The Gude Town is weel quit of that Deil of 
Dundee.’ 


Come fill up my cup, ete. 


1 bells... rung backward, chimes rung as an alarm in 
the reverse of the usual order. 2 douce, quiet, wise. 
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As he rode down the sanctified bends of the 
Bow,! 

Tlk carline was flyting and shaking her pow?; 

But the young plants of grace they looked 


couthie and slee,’ 15 
Thinking, luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny 
Dundee! 


Come fill up my cup, etc. 


With sour-featured Whigs the Grassmarket ‘ 
was crammed 

As if half the West had set tryst to be hanged ; 

There was spite in each look, there was fear 


in each e’e, 
As they watched for the bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee. 20 


Come fill up my cup, ete. 


These cowls of Kilmarnock ® had spits § and 
had spears, 
And lang-hafted gullies 7 to kill Cavaliers ; 
But they shrunk to close-heads’ and the 
causeway was free, 
At the toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, ete. 


He spurred to the foot of the proud Castle 


rock, 25 
And with the gay Gordon’ he gallantly 
spoke; 


“Let Mons Meg" and her marrows " speak 
twa words or three, 
For the love of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee.’ 
Come fill up my cup, ete. 


The Gordon demands of him which way he 
goes — 

“Where’er shall direct me the shade of Mont- 
rose! 30 

Your Grace in short space shall hear tidings of 
me, 

Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, ete. 


1 Bow, a winding street inhabited mostly by Cove- 
nanters, enemies of Graham. 2 Ilk carline ... pow, 
every old woman was scolding and shaking her head. 
Scouthte and slee, kindly and sly. 4 the Grassmarket, 
the execution place. 5 cowls of Kilmarnock, people 
wearing Kilmarnock hoods, apparently worn by the ma- 
jority population of Whigs. 6 spits, swords. 7 gullies, 
knives. 8 close-heads, heads of blind alleys. ° Gordon, 
commander of the garrison. 10 Mons Meg, a large 
cannon, supposed to have been cast at Mons. 1 mar- 
rows, mates, 
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‘There are hills beyond Pentland and lands 
beyond Forth, 

If there’s lords in the Lowlands, there’s chiefs 
in the North; 

There are wild Duniewassals ! three thousand 


times three, 35 
Will cry hoigh! for the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 


Come fill up my cup, ete. 


‘“There’s brass on the target? of barkened? 
bull-hide ; 

There’s steel in the scabbard that dangles 
beside ; 

The brass shall be. burnished, the steel shall 
flash free, 

At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 40 

Come fill up my cup, ete. 


‘Away to the hills, to the caves, to the rocks — 
Ere I own an usurper, I’ll couch with the fox; 
And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst of your 
glee, 
You have not seen the last of my bonnet and 
me!’ 
Come fill up my cup, ete. 


He waved his proud hand and the trumpets 


were blown, 45 
The kettle-drums clashed, and the horsemen 
rode on, 
Till on Ravelston’s cliffs and on Clermiston’s 
lee 
Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny 
“Dundee. 


Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 
Come saddle the horses and call up the 
men ; 50 
Come open your gates and let me gae free, 
For it’s up with the bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee! 
[1830] 


‘BELIEVE ME IF ALL THOSE EN- 
DEARING YOUNG CHARMS’ 


TuHomAS MOORE 


Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly today, 
1 Duniewassals, Highland gentlemen of the second- 


ary ranks of the aristocracy. 2 target, round shield. 
3 barkened, tanned. 
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Were to change by tomorrow, and fleet in my 
arms, 
Like fairy-gifts fading away, 
Thou wouldst still be adored, as this moment 
thou art, 5 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 
And around the dear ruin each wish of my 
heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 


It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 10 
That the fervor and faith of a soul can be 
known, 
To which time will but make thee more 
dear ; 
No, the heart that has truly loved never for- 
gets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sunflower turns on her god, when he 


sets, 15 
The same look which she turned when he 
rose, 
{1808] 


‘’TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER’ 
THOMAS MOORE 


’Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone; 
All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone; 
No flower of her kindred, 5 
No rosebud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh. 


T’ll not leave thee, thou lone one! 
To pine on the stem; 10 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them. 
Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 15 
Lie scentless and dead. 


So soon may TI follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away! 20 
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When true hearts lie withered, 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone! 
[1813] 


‘A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA’ 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 5 
While, like the eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind! 
I heard a fair one cry; 10 
But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home, 15 
And merry men are we. 


There ’s tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 
And hark the music, mariners! 
The wind is piping loud; 20 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 
[c. 1820] 


‘SWEET AND LOW’ 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
From “The Princess” 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 


Over the rolling waters go, 5 
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Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one 
sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon ; 10 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 


Under the silver moon; 15 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, 
sleep. 
[1850] 
SONG 


* ROBERT BROWNING 


Nay but you, who do not love her, 
Is she not pure gold, my mistress? 

Holds earth aught — speak truth — above her? 
Aught like this tress, see, and this tress, 
And this last fairest tress of all, 5 

So fair, see, ere I let it fall? 


Because, you spend your lives in praising; 
To praise, you search the wide world over: 
Then why not witness, calmly gazing, 
If earth holds aught—speak truth — 
above her? 10 
Above this tress, and this, I touch 
But cannot praise, I love so much! 
[1845] 


‘THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND 
EYES’! 


FRANCIS WILLIAM BOURDILLON 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 5 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 

[c. 1870] 


1Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Ine. 
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In the meeting-place of the serious and the comic, of reality and farce, particularly 
where love is tempered with a sense of humor, and its embers still glow under the 
protecting ashes of affection, — there is the realm of vers de société. It is not a large or 
important type, yet tells, as plainly as any type, one aspect of the poet’s total genius 
and is one gauge of his emotion. 

It is humor that governs vers de société. Humor is seldom found in the love lyric. 
Love, to those under its spell, is a matter that brooks no trifling. The lover sees no 
humor in the passion itself, no amusement in any situations it creates — situations 
that may appear ridiculous to another person. But vers de société is humorously self- 
critical. In it the writer looks at his emotion, and the situations that it brings about, 
from an objective standpoint, with full relish for the amusement they produce. That 
is why poetry of this type affords such a pleasing relief from the solemn or high- 
pitched key of love poetry in general, with its intense self-absorption and egotism. 

Vers de société treats the passion of love with the courtesy that becomes persons 
of good breeding. It shows restrained taste, gently plays with the idea in hand, and 
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although generally only half-serious, may now and then be wholly in earnest, as in 
Thackeray’s ‘At the Church Gate.’’ Though it may sometimes veer toward the tart 
and the sarcastic, it generally hovers about the gay and the affectionate; and though 
sometimes rather soulless, it is often complimentary. Frequently there is a bit of arch 
love-making in it, but the sentiment never lets itself fully loose; if it now and then 
provokes to moisture of the eyes, it at the same time releases a smile. 

Though the emotion of love usually underlies vers de société, the poems following 
show a few exceptions. Whatever the basic matter, however, the method of the type 
is the same — to bring into contrast the sentimental and the real. The real is the 
corrective, the jar that awakens from the dream, the flaw in the high-flying balloon 
that brings it down to earth. When all is said, the curative power of humor is not the 
least of life’s blessings : O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion. 

It is interesting in the study of this group to consider the variety of its humorous 
aspects. It is also of interest to trace the line between this type and satire, and the 
line that separates it from comic poetry. Valuable also is the placing of the type in 
its appropriate rank among lyrics with respect to its lyric intensity. 


APELLES’ SONG One foot in sea and one on shore, 
Joun LYLY To one thing constant never. 

; Then sigh not so, but let them go, 5 
Cupid and my Campaspe played And be you blithe and bonny, 
At cards for kisses, — Cupid paid. Converting all your sounds of woe 
He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, Into Hey nonny, nonny. 
His mother’s doves and team of sparrows !: 
Loses them too; then down he throws 5 Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, 
The coral of his lip, the rose Of dumps so dull and heavy; 10 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how) ; The fraud of men was ever so, 
With these the crystal of his brow, Since summer first was leafy. 
And then the dimple of his chin: Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
All these did my Campaspe win. 10 And be you blithe and bonny, 
At last he set her both his eyes; Converting all your sounds of woe 15 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise. Into Hey nonny, nonny. 
O Love, has she done this to thee? [1600] 
What shall, alas! become of me? 
[1584] CHERRY-RIPE 


THOMAS CAMPION 
‘SIGH NO MORH, LADIES’ : 
There is a garden in her face, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE Where roses and white lilies grow; 
From ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing” A heavenly paradise is that place, 
Wherein all pleasant fruits doe flow. 
There cherries grow which none may buy 
Till ‘Cherry-ripe’ themselves doe ery. 6 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever, 


1 doves... sparrows. Venus is represented with doves Th h ‘ . 
or sparrows that accompany her in her flight through the ose cherries fairly doe enclose 


air or draw her car. Of orient pearl a double row; 
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Which when her lovely laughter shows, 9 
They look like rosebuds filled with snow; 
Yet them nor peer nor prince can buy 
Till ‘Cherry-ripe’ themselves doe cry. 


Her eyes like angels watch them still; 
Her browes like bended bows doe stand, 
Threat’ning with piercing frowns to kill 15 
All that attempt with eye or hand 
Those sacred cherries to come nigh, 
Till ‘Cherry-ripe’ themselves doe cry. 
[e. 1616] 


SIMPLEX MUNDITIIS!1 
BEN JONSON 
From “Epicene, or The Silent Woman” 


Still to be neat, still to be drest 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed : 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 


Though art’s hid causes are not found, 5 


All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 10 
Than all the adulteries of art; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 


[1616] 


TO ROSES IN THE BOSOM OF CASTARA 
WILLIAM HABINGTON 


Ye blushing virgins happy are 

In the chaste nunnery of her breasts — 
For he’d profane so chaste a fair, 

Whoe’er should call them Cupid’s nests. 


Transplanted thus how bright ye grow! 5 
How rich a perfume do ye yield! 

In some close garden cowslips so 
Are sweeter than in the open field. 


In those white cloisters live secure 
From the rude blasts of wanton breath ! — 
Each hour more innocent and pure, 11 
Till you shall wither into death. 


i Simpler Munditiis, simple neatness. 
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Then that which living gave you room, 
Your glorious sepulcher shall be. 
There wants no marble for a tomb 15 
Whose breast hath marble been to me. 
[1634] 


‘SHALL I, WASTING IN DESPAIR’ 
GEORGE WITHER 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 
’Cause another’s rosy are? 
Be she fairer than the day, 5 
Or the flowery meads in May, 

If she think not well of me, 

What care I how fair she be? 


Shall my seely heart be pined 
’Cause I see a woman kind? 10 
Or a well-disposed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature? 
Be she meeker, kinder, than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 
If she be not so to me, 15 
What care I how kind she be? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love? 
Or her well-deservings known 
Make me quite forget my own? 20 
Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may merit name of best, 

If she be not such to me, 

What care I how good she be? 


’Cause her fortune seems too high, 25 
Shall I play the fool and die? 
She that bears a noble mind, 
If not outward helps she find, 
Thinks what with them he would do 
That without them dares her woo; 30 
And unless that mind I see, 
What care I how great she be? 


Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 
I will ne’er the more despair ; 


1 pelican. The pelican, because of its reputed self- 
sacrifice for its young, was a medieval symbol of charity. 
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If she love me, this believe, 35 
I will die, ere she shall grieve ; 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go; 

For if she be not for me, 

What care I for whom she be? 40 
[1619] 


ON A GIRDLE 
EDMUND WALLER 


That which her slender waist confined, 
Shall now my joyful temples bind; 

No monarch but would give his crown, 
His arms might do what this has done. 


It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 5 
The pale which held that lovely deer. 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 

Did all within this circle move. 


A narrow compass! and yet there 

Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair; 10 
Give me but what this ribband bound, 

Take all the rest the sun goes round. 

[1645] 


CHERRY-RIPE 
ROBERT HERRICK 


Cherry-ripe, ripe, ripe, I ery, 

Full and fair ones; come and buy: 

If so be you ask me where 

They do grow? I answer, there, 

Where my Julia’s lips do smile; 5 
There’s the land, or cherry-isle, 

Whose plantations fully show 

All the year where cherries grow. 

(1648] 


DELIGHT IN DISORDER 
ROBERT HERRICK 


A sweet disorder in the dress 

Kindles in clothes a wantonness: 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 

Into a fine distraction: 

An erring lace, which here and there ‘5 
Enthralls the crimson stomacher : 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 


Ribbons to flow confusedly : 

A winning wave, deserving note, 

In the tempestuous petticoat : 10 
A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 

I see a wild civility: 

Do more bewitch me than when art 

Is too precise in every part. 

[1648] 


UPON JULIA’S CLOTHES 
ROBERT HERRICK 


Whenas in silks my Julia goes, 
Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
That liquefaction of her clothes. 


Next, when I cast mine eyes, and see 

That brave vibration, each way free, 4 
O, how that glittering taketh me! 

[1648] 


TO ELECTRA 
ROBERT HERRICK 


I dare not ask a kiss, 
I dare not beg a smile, 
Lest having that, or this, 
I might grow proud the while. 


No, no, the utmost share 5 
Of my desire shall be 
Only to kiss that air 
That lately kissed thee. 
[1648] 


“WHY SO PALE AND WAN’ 
Str JOHN SUCKLING 
From “ Aglaura”’ 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? r) 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prithee, why so pale? 5 


Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prithee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do ’t? 
Prithee, why so mute? 10 


VERS DE 


Quit, quit, for shame! This will not move: 


This cannot take her. 

If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her: 
The devil take her! 

[1637] 


THE CONSTANT LOVER 
Sir JOHN SUCKLING 


Out upon it! I have loved 
Three whole days together; 
And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 


Time shall molt away his wings 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 


But the spite on ’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me: 

Love with me had made no stays, 
Had it any been but she. 


Had it any been but she, 
And that very face, 
There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place. 
[1659] 


THE CHRONICLE 
ABRAHAM COWLEY 


Margarita first possest, 
If I remember well, my breast, 
Margarita first of all; 

But when a while the wanton maid 

With my restless heart had played, 
Martha took the flying ball. 


Martha soon did it resign 
To the beauteous Catharine. 
Beauteous Catharine gave place 


(Though loath and angry she to part 


With the possession of my heart) 
To Elisa’s conquering face. 


Elisa till this hour might reign 
Had she not evil counsels ta’en. 
Fundamental laws she broke, 


15 


10 


10 


15 
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And still new favorites she chose, 
Till up in arms my passions rose, 
And cast away her yoke. 


Mary then and gentle Ann 
Both to reign at once began. 
Alternately they swayed, 

And sometimes Mary was the fair, 

And sometimes Ann the crown did wear, 
And sometimes both I obeyed. 


Another Mary then arose 
And did rigorous laws impose. 
A mighty tyrant she! 

Long, alas, should I have been 

Under that iron-sceptered Queen, 
Had not Rebecca set me free. 


When fair Rebecca set me free, 
’T was then a golden time with me. 
But soon those pleasures fled, 

For the gracious Princess died 

In her youth and beauty’s pride, 
And Judith reignéd in her stead. 


One month, three days, and half an hour 
Judith held the sovereign power. 
Wondrous beautiful her face, 

But so weak and small her wit, 

That she to govern was unfit, 

And so Susanna took her place. 


But when Isabella came 

Armed with a resistless flame 

And the artillery of her eye; 
Whilst she proudly marched about 
Greater conquests to find out, 

She beat out Susan by the by. 


But in her place I then obeyed 
Black-eyed Bess, her viceroy-maid, 
To whom ensued a vacancy. 
Thousand worse passions then possessed 
The interregnum of my breast. 
Bless me from such an anarchy! 


Gentle Henrietta then 
And a third Mary next began, 
Then Joan, and Jane, and Audria. 
And then a pretty Thomasine, 
And then another Katharine, 
And then a long et cetera. 
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But should I now to you relate, 
The strength and riches of their state, 
The powder, patches, and the pins, 

The ribbons, jewels, and the rings, 

The lace, the paint, and warlike things 65 
That make up all their magazines ; 


If I should tell the politic arts 
; To take and keep men’s hearts, 
The letters, embassies, and spies, 
The frowns, and smiles, and flatteries, 70 
The quarrels, tears, and perjuries, 
Numberless, nameless mysteries ! 


And all the little lime-twigs laid 

By Matchavil 1 the waiting-maid ; 

I more voluminous should grow 15 
(Chiefly if I like them should tell 
All change of weathers that befell) 

Than Holinshed or Stow.” 


But I will briefer with them be, 
Since few of them were long with me. 80 
An higher and a nobler strain 

My present Empress dost claim, 

Heleonora, first o’ the name: 
Whom God grant long to reign! 

[1668] 


SONG 


WRITTEN AT SEA IN THE FIRST DUTCH WAR 
THE NIGHT BEFORE AN ENGAGEMENT 


CHARLES SACKVILLE, EARL OF DORSET 


To all you ladies now at land 
We men at sea indite; 
But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write: 
The Muses now, and Neptune too, 5 
We must implore to write to you — 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


For though the Muses should prove kind, 
And fill our empty brain, 

Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind 10 
To wave the azure main, 


1 Matchavil, a name apparently derived from ‘‘ Machia- 
velli.””, Machiavelli praises indirect and intriguing methods 
of government in his book The Prince. 2 Holinshed or 
Stow, writers of English historical chronicles much filled 
with commonplace details. 
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Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 
Roll up and down our ships at sea — 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


Then if we write not by each post, 15 
Think not we are unkind ; 
Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchmen or by wind: 
Our tears we’ll send a speedier way, 
The tide shall bring them twice a day —___20 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


The King with wonder and surprise 
Will swear the seas grow bold, 
Because the tides will higher rise 
Than e’er they did of old; 25 
But let him know it is our tears 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall stairs — 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


Should foggy Opdam ! chance to know 
Our sad and dismal story, 30 
The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe, 
And quit their fort at Goree?; 
For what resistance can they find 
From men who’ve left their hearts behind ?— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 35 


Let wind and weather do its worst, 
Be you to us but kind; 
Let Dutchmen vapor, Spaniards curse, 
No sorrow we shall find; 
*Tis then no matter how things go, 40 
Or who’s our friend, or who’s our foe — 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


To pass our tedious hours away 
We throw a merry main,’ 
Or else at serious ombre ‘ play; 45 
But why should we in vain 
Each other’s ruin thus pursue? 
We were undone when we left you — 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


But now our fears tempestuous grow 50 
And cast our hopes away, 

Whilst you, regardless of our woe, 
Sit careless at a play, 


1Opdam, the Dutch .admiral opposing the British. 
? Goree, an island off the coast of Senegal in dispute during 
the war. 3 main, a hand at dice. 4 ombre, a game of 
cards. 
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Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt your fan — 55 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


When any mournful tune you hear 
That dies in every note, 
As if it sighed with each man’s care 
For being so remote, 60 
Think then how often love we’ve made 
To you, when all those tunes were played — 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 


In justice you cannot refuse 
To think of our distress, 65 
When we for hopes of honor lose 
Our certain happiness: 
All those designs are but to prove 
Ourselves more worthy of your love — 
With a fa, la, la, la, la! 70 


And now we’ve told you all our loves, 

And likewise all our fears, 
In hopes this declaration moves 

Some pity for our tears: 
Let’s hear of no inconstancy — 15 
We have too much of that at sea — 

With a fa, la, la, la, la! 

{1765] 


TO A CHILD OF QUALITY FIVE 
YEARS OLD 


The Author then Forty 
MATTHEW PRIOR 


Lords, knights, and ’squires, the numerous 
band, 
That wear the fair Miss Mary’s fetters, 
Were summoned by her high command, 
To show their passions by their letters. 


My pen among the rest I took, 5 
Lest those bright eyes that cannot read 

Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
The power they have to be obeyed. 


Nor quality, nor reputation, 
Forbid me yet my flame to tell, 10 
Dear Five-years-old befriends my passion, 
And I may write till she can spell. 
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For, while she makes her silkworms beds 
With all the tender things I swear; 

Whilst all the house my passion reads, 15 
In papers round her baby’s hair; 


She may receive and own my flame, 
For, though the strictest prudes should 
know it, 
She'll pass for a most virtuous dame, 
And I for an unhappy poet. 20 


Then too, alas! when she shall tear 
The lines some younger rival sends; 

She’ll give me leave to write, I fear, 
And we shall still continue friends. 


For, as our different ages move, 25 
Tis so ordained (would Fate but mend it!) 
That I shall be past making love, 
When she begins to comprehend it. 
[1704] 


AN ELEGY ON A LAP-DOG 
JOHN GAY 


Shock’s fate I mourn; poor Shock is now no 
more, 

Ye Muses mourn, ye chamber-maids deplore. 

Unhappy Shock! Yet more unhappy Fair, 

Doomed to survive thy joy and only care! 4 

Thy wretched fingers now no more shall deck, 

And tie the fav’rite ribband round his neck; 

No more thy hand shall smooth his glossy 
hair, 

And comb the wavings of his pendent ear. 

Let cease thy flowing grief, forsaken maid; 

All mortal pleasures in a moment fade: 10 

Our surest hope is in an hour destroyed, 

And love, best gift of Heav’n, not long enjoyed. 


Methinks I see her frantic with despair, 
Her streaming eyes, wrung hands, and flowing 


hair; 
Her Mechlin pinners,! rent, the floor be- 
strow, 15 


And her torn fan gives real signs of woe. 

Hence, Superstition, that tormenting guest, 

That haunts with fancied fears the coward 
breast ; 


1 pinners, aprons with bibs, pinned to other garments; 
in this case trimmed with Mechlin lace. 
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No dread events upon this fate attend, 

Stream eyes no more, no more thy tresses 
rend. 20 

Tho’ certain omens oft forewarn a state, 

And dying lions show the monarch’s fate, 

Why should such fears bid Celia’s sorrow rise? 

For when a lap-dog falls no lover dies. 


Cease, Celia, cease; restrain thy flowing 
tears ; 25 
Sorne warmer passion will dispel thy cares. 
In man you’ll find a more substantial bliss, 
More grateful toying and a sweeter kiss. 


He’s dead. Oh lay him gently in the 
ground! 
And may his tomb be by this verse renown’d: 
Here Shock, the pride of all his kind, is laid; 31 
Who fawned like man, but ne’er like man be- 
trayed. 
[1720] 


ON THE DEATH OF A FAVORITE CAT, 
DROWNED IN A TUB OF GOLD FISHES 


THOMAS GRAY 


’T was on a lofty vase’s side, 

Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow; 

Demurest of the tabby kind, 

The pensive Selima, reclined, 5 
Gazed on the lake below. 


Her conscious tail her joy declared ; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 
Her coat, that with the tortoise vies, 10 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 
She saw; and purred applause. 


Still had she gazed; but ’midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide, 
The Genii of the stream ; 15 
Their scaly armor’s Tyrian hue 
Through richest purple to the view 
Betrayed a golden gleam. 


The hapless Nymph with wonder saw: 
A whisker first and then a claw, 20 
With many an ardent wish, 
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She stretched, in vain, to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold despise? 
What. Cat’s averse to fish? 


Presumptous Maid! with looks intent 25 
Again she stretched, again she bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between. 
(Malignant Fate sat by, and smiled.) 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled, 
She tumbled headlong in. 30 


Hight times emerging from the flood 

She mewed to every wat’ry god, 
Some speedy aid to send. 

No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirred ; 

Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard : 35 
A Fav’rite has no friend! 


From hence, ye Beauties, undeceived, 
Know, one false step is ne’er retrieved, 
And be with caution bold. 
Not all that tempts your wand’ring eyes 40 
And heedless hearts is lawful prize; 
Nor all that glisters, gold. 


[1742] {1775] 


ON THE DEATH OF MRS. THROCK— 
MORTON’S BULLFINCH 


WILLIAM COWPER 


Ye nymphs! if e’er your eyes were red 

With tears o’er hapless favorites shed, 
O share Maria’s grief! 

Her favorite, even in his cage 

(What will not hunger’s cruel rage?) 5 
Assassined by a thief. 


Where Rhenus ! strays his vines among, 
The egg was iaid from which he sprung; 
And though by nature mute, 
Or only with a whistle blessed ; 10 
Well-taught, he all the sounds expressed 
Of flageolet or flute. 


The honors of his ebon poll 
Were brighter than the sleekest mole; 
His bosom, of the hue 15 
With which Aurora decks the skies 
When piping winds shall soon arise 
To sweep up all the dew. 


1 Rhenus, the Rhine. 
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Above, below, in all the house, 

Dire foe alike to bird and mouse, 20 
No cat had leave to dwell; 

And Bully’s cage supported stood 

On props of smoothest-shaven wood, 
Large-built and latticed well. 


Well-latticed — but the grate, alas! 25 
Not rough with wire of steel or brass, 
For Bully’s plumage sake, 
But smooth with wands from Ouse’s ! side, 
With which, when neatly peeled and dried, 
The swains their baskets make. 30 


Night veiled the pole — all seemed secure — 
When, led by instinct sharp and sure, 
Subsistence to provide, 
A beast forth-sallied on the scout, 
Long-backed, long-tailed, with whiskered 
snout, 35 
And badger-colored hide. 


He, ent’ring at the study door, 
Its ample area ’gan explore; 
And something in the wind 
Conjectured, sniffing round and round, 40 
Better than all the books he found, 
Food chiefly for the mind. 


Just then, by adverse fate impressed, 
A dream disturbed poor Bully’s rest; 
In sleep he seemed to view 45 
A rat fast-clinging to the cage, 
And, screaming at the sad presage, 
Awoke and found it true. 


For, aided both by ear and scent, 

Right to his mark the monster went — 50 
Ah, Muse! forbear to speak 

Minute the horrors that ensued : 

His teeth were strong, the cage was wood — 
He left poor Bully’s beak. 


He left it — but he should have ta’en 55 
That beak, whence issued many a strain 
Of such mellifluous tone, 
Might have repaid him well, I wote, 
For silencing so sweet a throat, 
Fast set within his own. 60 


1 Ouse, the river Ouse, close by which Cowper lived. 
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Maria weeps — the Muses mourn — 
So, when by Bacchanalians torn, 
On Thracian Hebrus’ side 
The tree-enchanter Orpheus fell !: 
His head alone remained to tell 65 
The cruel death he died. 


[1788] [1789] 


THE VICAR 
WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED 


Some years ago, ere time and taste 
Had turned our parish topsy-turvy, 
When Darnel Park was Darnel Waste, 
And roads as little known as scurvy, 
The man who lost his way between 5 
St. Mary’s Hill and Sandy Thicket, 
Was always shown across the green, 
And guided to the Parson’s wicket. 


Back flew the bolt of lissom lath; 
Fair Margaret, in her tidy kirtle, 10 
Led the lorn traveler up the path, 
Through clean-clipt rows of box and myr- 
tle; 
And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 
Upon the parlor steps collected, 
Wagged all their tails, and seemed to say — 15 
“Our master knows you—you’re ex- 
pected.’ 


Up rose the Reverend Doctor Brown,, 

Up rose the*Doctor’s winsome marrow ; 
The lady laid her knitting down, 

Her husband clasped his ponderous Bar- 

row?; 20 

Whate’er the stranger’s caste or creed, 

Pundit or Papist, saint or sinner, 
He found a stable for his steed, 

And welcome for himself, and dinner. 


If, when he reached his journey’s end, 25 
And warmed himself in Court or College, 
He had not gained an honest friend 
And twenty curious scraps of knowledge,— 


1 Orpheus fell. Orpheus was torn in pieces by the 
maidens of Thrace in the festival of Bacchus, because he 
was deaf and blind to their blandishments. 2 Barrow, 
a famous English theologian. 
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Tf he departed as he came, 

With no new light on love or liquor, — 30 
Good sooth, the traveler was to blame, 

And not the Vicarage, nor the Vicar. 


His talk was like a stream which runs 
With rapid change from rocks to roses: 
_ It slipped from politics to puns, 35 
It passed from Mahomet to Moses; 
Beginning with the laws which keep 
The planets in their radiant courses, 
And ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels, or shoeing horses. 40 


He was a shrewd and sound Divine, 
Of loud Dissent the mortal terror ; 
And when, by dint of page and line, 
He ’stablished Truth, or startled Error, 
The Baptist found him far too deep; 45 
The Deist sighed with saving sorrow ; 
And the lean Levite went to sleep 
And dreamed of tasting pork tomorrow. 


His sermon never said or showed 
That Earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 51 
From Jerome, or from Athanasius !; 
And sure a righteous zeal inspired 
The hand and head that penned and 
planned them, 
For all who understood admired, 55 
And some who did not understand them. 


He wrote, too, in a quiet way, 
Small treatises, and smaller verses, 
And sage remarks on chalk and clay, 
And hints to noble Lords — and nurses; 60 
True histories of last year’s ghost, 
Lines to a ringlet, or a turban, 
And trifles to the Morning Post, 
And nothings for Sylvanus Urban.? 


He did not think all mischief fair, 65 
Although he had a knack of joking; 

He did not make himself a bear, 
Although he had a taste for smoking ; 

And when religious sects ran mad, 
He held, in spite of all his learning, 70 


1 Jerome... Athanasius. Jerome (died 420) and Atha- 
nasius (died 373) were scholars and theologians of the 
early Church. 2 Sylvanus Urban, the nom de plume of 
the editor of The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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That if a man’s belief is bad, 
It will not be improved by burning. 


And he was kind, and loved to sit 
In the low hut or garnished cottage, 
And praise the farmer’s homely wit, 15 
And share the widow’s homelier pottage: 
At his approach complaint grew mild; 
And when his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 
The welcome which they could not utter. 


He always had a tale for me 81 
Of Julius Cesar or of Venus; 

From him I learned the rule of three, 
Cat’s-cradle, leap-frog, and Quae genus!; 

I used to singe his powdered wig, 85 
To steal the staff he put such trust in, 

And make the puppy dance a jig, 
When he began to quote Augustine. 


Alack the change! In vain I look 
For haunts in which my boyhood trifled,— 
The level lawn, the trickling brook, 91 
The trees I climbed, the beds I rifled: 
The church is larger than before; 
You reach it by a carriage entry; 
It holds three hundred people more, 95 
And pews are fitted up for gentry. 


Sit in the Vicar’s seat: you’ll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian,? 
Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 
Whose phrase is very Ciceronian. 100 
Where is the old man laid? — Look down, 
And construe on the slab before you: 
‘Hic jacet Gulielmus Brown, 
Vir nulla non donandus lauru.’ 
[1829] 


THE BELLE OF THE BALL-ROOM 
WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED 


[Many of the references are to customs of the 
1820’s and 1880’s.] 


Years — years ago, — ere yet my dreams 
Had been of being wise or witty, — 


1 Quae genus, a classification, in Lily’s Latin grammar, 
of words variable and irregular in grammatical form. 
2 Johnian, a graduate of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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Hre I had done with writing themes, 
Or yawned o’er this infernal Chitty !; — 
Years — years ago, — while all my joy 5 
Was in my fowling-piece and filly, — 
In short, while I was yet a boy, 
I fell in love with Laura Lily. 


I saw her at the County Ball: 

There, when the sounds of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall 11 

Of hands across and down the middle, 
Hers was the subtlest spell by far 

Of all that set young hearts romancing; 


She was our queen, our rose, our star; 15 
And then she danced — O Heaven, her danc- 
ing! 


Dark was her hair, her hand was white; 
Her voice was exquisitely tender ; 
Her eyes were full of liquid light; 
I never saw a waist so slender; 20 
Her every look, her every smile, 
Shot right and left a score of arrows; 
I thought ’twas Venus from her isle, 
And wondered where she’d left her spar- 


rows.2 
She talked, — of politics or prayers, — 25 
Of Southey’s prose or Wordsworth’s son- 
nets, — 


Of danglers — or of dancing bears, 

Of battles — or the last new bonnets, 
By candlelight, at twelve o’clock, 

To me it mattered not a tittle; 30 
If those bright lips had quoted Locke, 

I might have thought they murmured Little. 


Through sunny May, through sultry June, 
I loved her with a love eternal ; 

I spoke her praises to the moon, 35 
I wrote them to the Sunday Journal: 

My mother laughed ; I soon found out 
That ancient ladies have no feeling : 

My father frowned; but how should gout 
See any happiness in kneeling? oS ny 


She was the daughter of a Dean, 
Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic; 

She had one brother, just thirteen, 
Whose color was extremely hectic; 


1 Chitty, Joseph Chitty, an English writer on law. 
2See page 332, note 1. 
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Her grandmother for many a year, 45 
Had fed the parish with her bounty; 
Her second cousin was a peer, 
And Lord Lieutenant of the County. 


But titles, and the three-per-cents, 
And mortgages, and great relations, 50 
And India bonds, and tithes, and rents, 
Oh what are they to love’s sensations? 
Black eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks — 
Such wealth, such honors, Cupid chooses; 
He cares as little for the Stocks, 55 
As Baron Rothschild for the Muses. 


She sketched; the vale, the wood, the beach, 
Grew lovelier from her pencil’s shading: 
She botanized; I envied each 
Young blossom in her boudoir fading: 60 
She warbled Handel; it was grand; 
She made the Catalani? jealous: 
She touched the organ; I could stand 
For hours and hours to blow the bellows. 


She kept an album, too, at home, 65 

Well filled with all an album’s glories; 
Paintings of butterflies, and Rome, 

Patterns for trimmings, Persian stories; 
Soft songs to Julia’s cockatoo, 

Fierce odes to Famine and to Slaughter, 70 
And autographs of Prince Leboo, 

And recipes for elder-water. 


And she was flattered, worshiped, bored; 
Her steps were watched, her dress was 
noted ; 
Her poodle dog was quite adored, 15 
Her sayings were extremely quoted ; 
She laughed, and every heart was glad, 
As if the taxes were abolished ; 
She frowned, and every look was sad, 
As if the Opera were demolished. 80 


She smiled on many, just for fun, — 
I knew that there was nothing in it; 
I was the first — the only one 
Her heart had thought of for a minute. — 
I knew it, for she told me so, 85 
In phrase which was divinely molded ; 
She wrote a charming hand, — and oh! 
How sweetly all her notes were folded! 


1 tithes, church taxes, supposed to be a tenth part of 
the payer’s income. 2? Catalani, Angelica Catalani, Ital- 
ian singer (1779-1849). 
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Our love was like most other loves ; — 
A little glow, a little shiver, 90 
A rose-bud, and a pair of gloves, 
And ‘Fly not yet’! — upon the river; 
Some jealousy of someone’s heir, 
Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 
A miniature, a lock of hair, 95 
The usual vows, — and then we parted. 


We parted; months and years rolled by; 
We met again four summers after: 
Our parting was all sob and sigh; 
Our meeting was all mirth and laughter: 
For in my heart’s most secret cell 101 
There had been many other lodgers; 
And she was not the ball-room’s Belle, 
But only — Mrs. Something Rogers! 


[1830] [1800] 


THE TALENTED MAN 


A LETTER FROM A LADY IN LONDON TO A 
LADY IN LAUSANNE 


WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED 


Dear Alice! you’ll laugh when you know it, — 
Last week, at the Duchess’s ball, 
I danced with the clever new poet, — 
You've heard of him, — Tully St. Paul. 
Miss Jonquil was perfectly frantic; 5 
I wish you had seen Lady Anne! 
It really was very romantic, 
He is such a talented man! 


He came up from Brasenose College,” 
Just caught, as they call it, this spring; 10 
And his head, love, is stuffed full of knowledge 
Of every conceivable thing. 
Of science and logic he chatters, 
As fine and as fast as he can; 
Though I am no judge of such matters, 15 
I’m sure he’s a talented man. 


His stories and jests are delightful ; — 
Not stories or jests, dear, for you; 
The jests are exceedingly spiteful, 
The stories not always quite true. 20 
Perhaps to be kind and veracious 
May do pretty well at Lausanne; 
But it never would answer, — good gracious! 
Chez nous — in a talented man. 


1‘ Fly not yet,’ a popular song by Thomas Moore. 
2 Brasenose College, a college at Oxford. 
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He sneers,—how my Alice would scold 
him ! — 25 
At the bliss of a sigh or a tear; 
He laughed — only think ! — when I told him 
How we cried o’er Trevelyan ! last year; 
I vow I was quite in a passion; 
I broke all the sticks of my fan; 30 
But sentiment’s quite out of fashion, 
It seems, in a talented man. 


Lady Bab, who is terribly moral, 
Has told me that Tully is vain, 
And apt — which is silly — to quarrel, 35 
And fond — which is sad — of champagne. 
I listened, and doubted, dear Alice, 
For I saw, when my Lady began, 
It was only the Dowager’s malice ; — 
She does hate a talented man! 40 


He’s hideous, I own it. But fame, love, 
Is all that these eyes can adore; 
He’s lame, — but Lord Byron was lame, love, 
And dumpy, — but so is Tom Moore. 
Then his voice, —such a voice! my sweet 
creature, 45 
It’s ike your Aunt Lucy’s toucan?: 
But oh! what’s a tone or a feature, 
When once one’s a talented man? 


My mother, you knoy, all the season, 
Has talked of Sir Geoffrey’s estate; 50 
And truly, to do the fool reason, 
He has been less horrid of late. 
But today, when we drive in the carriage 
I'll tell her to lay down her plan; — 
If ever I venture on marriage, 55 
It must be a talented man! 


, 


P. S. — I have found, on reflection, 

One fault in my friend, — entre nous; 
Without it, he’d just be perfection ; — 

Poor fellow, he has not a sou! 60 
And so, when he comes in September 

To shoot with my uncle, Sir Dan, 
[ve promised mamma to remember 

He’s only a talented man! 
[e. 1834] 


' Trevelyan, a popular three-volume romance by Lady 
Lydia Scott, published in 1833. 2 toucan, a bird of 
harsh voice and brilliant plumage, remarkable for its 
heavy beak. . 
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RONDEAU 
JAMES HENRY LEIGH HUNT 


[The Jenny of the poem is said to have been Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, who was greatly overjoyed at the 
news brought in by Hunt, their near neighbor, of 
the success of one of her husband’s works. ] 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in! 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have eae 
me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny kissed me. 
[1838] 


‘THE TIME I’VE LOST IN WOOING’ 
THOMAS MOORE 


The time I’ve lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing 
The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes, 
Has been my heart’s undoing. 5 
Tho’ Wisdom oft has sought me, 
I scorned the lore she brought me, 
My only books 
Were woman’s looks, 
And folly’s all they’ve taught me. 10 


Her smile when Beauty granted, 
I hung with gaze enchanted, 
Like him the Sprite, 
Whom maids by night 
Oft meet in glen that’s haunted. 15 
Like him, too, Beauty won me, 
But while her eyes were on me, 
If once their ray 
Was turned away, 
Oh, winds could not outrun me. 20 


And are those follies going? 
And is my proud heart growing 
Too cold or wise 
For brilliant eyes 
Again to set it glowing? 25 
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No, vain, alas! th’ endeavor 
From bonds so sweet to sever ; 
Poor Wisdom’s chance 
Against a glance 
Is now as weak as ever. 30 


[1815] 


?M NOT A SINGLE MAN 


LINES WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY’S 
ALBUM 


TuHomAs Hoop 


A pretty task, Miss S——, to ask 
A Benedictine ! pen, 
That cannot quite at freedom write 
Like those of other men. 
No lover’s plaint my Muse must paint 5 
To fill this page’s span, 
But be correct and recollect 
I’m not a single man. 


Pray only think, for pen and ink 
How hard to get along, 10 
That may not turn on words that burn 
Or Love, the life of song! ’ 
Nine Muses, if I chooses, I 
May woo all in a clan; 
But one Miss S I daren’t address — . 15 
I’m not a single man. 


Scribblers unwed, with little head, 
May eke it out with heart, 
And in their lays it often plays 
A rare first-fiddle part. 20 
They make a kiss to rime with bliss, 
But if J so began, 
I have my fears about my ears — 
I’m not a single man. 


Upon your cheek I may not speak, 25 
Nor on your lip be warm, 
I must be wise about your eyes 
And formal with your form; 
Of all that sort of thing, in short, 
On T. H. Bayly’s? plan, 30 
I must not twine a single line — 
I’m not a single man. 


1 Benedictine, belonging to a married man; derived 
from ‘‘Benedick,’’ the name of the man in Shakespeare’s 
Much Ado About Nothing who, after having ridiculed love, 
married Beatrice. 2 Bayly’s. Thomas Haynes Bayly 
was a popular English song-writer (1797-1839). 
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A watchman’s part compels my heart 
To keep you off its beat, 
And I might dare as soon to swear 35 
At you, as at your feet. 
I can’t expire in passion’s fire 
As other poets can — 
My life (she’s by) won’t let me die — 
I’m not a single man. 40 


Shut out from love, denied a dove, 
Forbidden bow and dart; 

Without a groan to call my own, 
With neither hand nor heart; 

To Hymen vowed, and not allowed 45 
To flirt e’en with your fan, 

Here end, as just a friend, I must — 
I’m not a single man. 

[c. 1845] 


DIRCE 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 
With Dirce in one boat conveyed! 
Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old, and she a shade. 
[1836] 


“YOU SMILED, YOU SPOKE, AND I 
BELIEVED’ 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


You smiled, you spoke, and I believed, 

By every word and smile deceived. 
Another man would hope no more; 

Nor hope I what I hoped before: 

But let not this last wish be vain; 5 
Deceive, deceive me once again ! 

[c. 1846] 


‘PROUD WORD YOU NEVER SPOKE, 
BUT YOU WILL SPEAK’ 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Proud word you never spoke, but you will 
speak 
Four not exempt from pride some future 
' day. 
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Resting on one white hand a warm wet cheek 
Over my open volume you will say, 
‘This man loved me!’ then rise and trip 
away. 5 
[c. 1846] 


LOVE AND AGE 
THomAS LOVE PEACOCK 


I played with you ’mid cowslips blowing, 
When I was six and you were four ; 
When garlands weaving, flower-balls throw- 
ing, 
Were pleasures soon to please no more. 
Through groves and meads, o’er grass and 
heather, 5 
With little playmates, to and fro, 
We wandered hand in hand together ; 
But that was sixty years ago. 


You grew a lovely roseate maiden, 
And still our early love was strong; 10 
Still with no care our days were laden, 
They glided joyously along; 
And I did love you very dearly — 
How dearly, words want power to show; 
I thought your heart was touched as nearly ; 
But that was fifty years ago. 16 


Then other lovers came around you, 
Your beauty grew from year to year, 
And many a splendid circle found you 
The center of its glittering sphere. 20 
I saw you then, first vows forsaking, 
On rank and wealth your hand bestow; 
Oh, then I thought my heart was breaking, — 
But that was forty years ago. 


And I lived on, to wed another: 25 
No cause she gave me to repine; 
And when I heard you were a mother, 
I did not wish the children mine. 
My own young flock, in fair progression, 
Made up a pleasant Christmas row: 30 
My joy in them was past expression — 
But that was thirty years ago. 


You grew a matron plump and comely, 
You dwelt in fashion’s brightest blaze; 

My earthly lot was far more homely ; 35 
But I too had my festal days. 
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No merrier eyes have ever glistened 
Around the hearthstone’s wintry glow, 
Than when my youngest child was chris- 
tened — 
But that was twenty years ago. - 40 


Time passed. My eldest girl was married, 
And I am now a grandsire gray; 
One pet of four years old I’ve carried 
Among the wild-flowered meads to play. 
In our old fields of childish pleasure, 45 
Where now, as then, the cowslips blow, 
She fills her basket’s ample measure — 
And that is not ten years ago. 


But though first love’s impassioned blindness 
Has passed away in colder light, 50 
I still have thought of you with kindness, 
And shall do, till our last good-night. 
The ever-rolling silent hours 
Will bring a time we shall not know, 
When our young days of gathering flowers 
Will be an hundred years ago. 56 
[1860] 


AT THE CHURCH GATE 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Although I enter not, 

Yet round about the spot 
Ofttimes I hover ; 

And near the sacred gate, 

With longing eyes I wait, 5 
Expectant of her. 


The Minster bell tolls out 
Above the city’s rout, 
And noise and humming; 
They’ve hushed the Minster bell: 10 
The organ ’gins to swell; 
She’s coming, she’s coming! 


My lady comes at last, 
Timid, and stepping fast 
And hastening hither, 15 
With modest eyes downcast ; 
She comes — she’s here — she’s past — 
May Heaven go with her! 


Kneel undisturbed, fair Saint! 
Pour out your praise or plaint 20 
Meekly and duly; 
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I will not enter there, 
To sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 


But suffer me to pace ee 
Round the forbidden place, 
Lingering a minute, 
Like outcast spirits, who wait, 
And see, through heaven’s gate, 
Angels within it. 30 
[1850] 


SORROWS OF WERTHER 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


[The verses are a satire upon a novel by Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832), Die Leiden des 
jungen Werther (1774), a product of German ro- 
manticism. To understand the humor of the poem, 
one should read the last few pages of the novel.] 


Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter; 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


Charlotte was a married lady, 5 
And a moral man was Werther, 

And, for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 


So he sighed and pined and ogled, 

And his passion boiled and bubbled, 10 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 

And no more was by it troubled. 


Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 

Like a well-conducted person, 15 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 


{1855] 


YOUTH AND ART 
ROBERT BROWNING 


It once might have been, once only: 
We lodged in a street together, 

You, a2 sparrow on the housetop lonely, 
I, a lone she-bird of his feather. 


Your trade was with sticks and clay, 5 
You thumbed, thrust, patted and polished, 
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Then laughed ‘They will see some day 
Smith made, and Gibson! demolished.’ 


My business was song, song, song ; 
I chirped, cheeped, trilled and twittered, 
‘Kate Brown’s on the boards ere long, 11 
And Grisi’s 2? existence embittered !’ 


I earned no more by a warble 
Than you by a sketch in plaster ; 

You wanted a piece of marble, 15 
I needed a music-master. 


We studied hard in our styles, 
Chipped each at a crust like Hindoos,? 
For air looked out on the tiles, 
For fun watched each other’s windows. 20 


You lounged, like a boy of the South, 

Cap and blouse — nay, a bit of beard too; 
Or you got it, rubbing your mouth 

With fingers the clay adhered to. 


And I — soon managed to find 25 
Weak points in the flower-fence facing, 
Was forced to put up a blind 
And be safe in my corset-lacing. 


No harm! It was not my fault 

If you never turned your eye’s tail up 30 
As I shook upon & in alt, 

Or ran the chromatic scale up: 


For spring bade the sparrows pair, 
And the boys and girls gave guesses, 

And stalls in our street looked rare 35 
With bulrush and watercresses. 


Why did not you pinch a flower 
In a pellet of clay and fling it? 
Why did not I put a power 
Of thanks in a look, or sing it? 40 


I did look, sharp as a lynx, 
(And yet the memory rankles) 

When models arrived, some minx 
Tripped up-stairs, she and her ankles. 


1 Gibson, an English sculptor of the nineteenth century. 
2 Grisi’s. Grisi was a celebrated Italian soprano of the 
nineteenth century. ‘like Hindoos, as poor as Hindus, 
and as devoted to art as Hindu devotees to their religion. 
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But I think I gave you as good! 45 
‘That foreign fellow, — who can know 
How she pays, in a playful mood, 
For his tuning her that piano?’ 


Could you say so, and never say, 
‘Suppose we join hands and fortunes, 50 
And I fetch her from over the way, 
Her, piano, and long tunes and _ short 
tunes?’ 


No, no: you would not be rash, 
Nor I rasher and something over: 

You’ve to settle yet Gibson’s hash, 55 
And Grisi yet lives in clover. 


But you meet the Prince at the Board, 
I’m queen myself at bals-paré,} 

I’ve married a rich old lord, 
And you’re dubbed knight and an R. A 


Each life unfulfilled, you see; 61 
It hangs still, patchy and scrappy: 

We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 
Starved,.feasted, despaired, — been happy. 


And nobody calls you a dunce, 65 
And people suppose me clever: 

This could but have happened once, 
And we missed it, lost it forever. 

[1864] 


DOROTHY Q. 
A Family Portrait 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


[The portrait was of Dorothy Quincy, whose 
family was well known in Massachusetts for its 
patriotism and scholarship. The family name in 
England was often spelled “de Quincey” or ‘De 
Quincey,” as by the celebrated English essayist. ] 


Grandmother’s mother: her age, I guess, 
Thirteen summers, or something less; 

Girlish bust, but womanly air; 

Smooth, square forehead with uprolled hair; 
Lips that lover has never kissed ; 5 
Taper fingers and slender wrist ; 

Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade; 

So they painted the little maid. 


1 bals-paré, faney-dress balls. 
the Royal Academy (of painters). 


2R. A., a member of 
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On her hand a parrot green 

Sits unmoving and broods serene. 10 
Hold up the canvas full in view, — 

Look! there’sa rent the light shines through, 
Dark with a century’s fringe of dust, — 

That was a Red-Coat’s rapier-thrust ! 

Such is the tale the lady old, 15 
Dorothy’s daughter’s daughter, told. 


Who the painter was none may tell, — 

One whose best was not over well; 

Hard and dry, it must be confessed, 

Flat as a rose that has long been pressed; 20 
Yet in her cheek the hues are bright, 

Dainty colors of red and white, 

And in her slender shape are seen 

Hint and promise of stately mien. 


Look not on her with eyes of scorn, — 25 
Dorothy Q. was a lady born! 

Aye! since the galloping Normans came, 
England’s annals have known her name; 
And still to the three-hilled rebel town ! 

Dear is that ancient name’s renown, 30 
For many a civic wreath they won, 

The youthful sire and the gray-haired son. 


O Damsel Dorothy! Dorothy Q.! 

Strange is the gift that I owe to you; 

Such a gift as never a king 35 
Save to daughter or son might bring, — 

All my tenure of heart and hand, 

All my title to house and land; 

Mother and sister and child and wife 

And joy and sorrow and death and life! 40 


What if a hundred years ago 

Those close-shut lips had answered No, 
When forth the tremulous question came 
That cost the maiden her Norman name, 
And under the folds that look so still 45 
The bodice swelled with the bosom’s thrill? 
Should I be I, or would it be 

One tenth another, to nine tenths me? 


Soft is the breath of a maiden’s YES: 

Not the light gossamer stirs with less; 50 
But never a cable that holds so fast 

Through all the battles of wave and blast, 


1 three-hilled .... town. Boston took its first name, 
*“Trimountaine,” from the three-topped hill since called 
Beacon Hill, or possibly from the three original hills, 
Beacon, Copp’s, and Fort. 
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And never an echo of speech or song 

That lives in the babbling air so long! 

There were tones in the voice that whispered 
then 55 

You may hear today in a hundred men. 


O lady and lover, how faint and far 

Your images hover, — and here we are, 

Solid and stirring in flesh and bone, — 
Edward’s and Dorothy’s — all their own, — 
A goodly record for Time to show 61 
Of a syllable spoken so long ago! — 

Shall I bless you, Dorothy, or forgive 

For the tender whisper that bade me live? 


It shall be a blessing, my little maid! 65 
I will heal the stab of the Red-Coat’s blade, 
And freshen the gold of the tarnished frame, 
And gild with a rime your household name; 
So you shall smile on us brave and bright 

As first you greeted the morning’s light, 70 
And live untroubled by woes and fears 
Through a second youth of a hundred years. 
[1871] 


TO MY GRANDMOTHER 
Suggested by a Picture by Mr. Romney 
FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON 


Under the elm a rustic seat 
Was merriest Susan’s pet retreat 
To merry-make. 


This Relative of mine 

Was she seventy-and-nine 
When she died? 

By the canvas may be seen 

How she looked at seventeen, 5 
As a Bride. 


Beneath a summer tree 
Her maiden reverie 
Has a charm; 
Her ringlets are in taste; 10 
What an arm! and what a waist 
For an arm! 


With her bridal-wreath, bouquet, 
Lace farthingale, and gay 
Falbala,! — 15 


1 Falbala, flounce. 
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If Romney’s ! touch be true, 
What a lucky dog were you, 
Grandpapa! 


Her lips are sweet as love; 
They are parting! Do they move? 20 
Are they dumb? 
Her eyes are blue, and beam 
Beseechingly, and seem 
To say, ‘Come!’ 


What funny fancy slips 25 
From atween these cherry lips? 
Whisper me, 
Fair Sorceress in paint, 
What canon says I mayn’t 
Marry thee? 30 


That good-for-nothing Time 

Has a confidence sublime ! 
When I first 

Saw this Lady, in my youth, 

Her winters had, forsooth, 35 
Done their worst. 


Her locks, as white as snow, 
Once shamed the swarthy crow; 
By-and-by 
That fowl’s avenging sprite 40 
Set his cruel foot for spite 
Near her eye. 


Her rounded form was lean, 
And her silk was bombazine: 
Well I wot 45 
With her needles would she sit, 
And for hours would she knit, — 
Would she not? 


Ah perishable clay ! 

Her charms had dropt away 50 
One by one: 

But if she heaved a sigh 

With a burthen, it was, ‘Thy 
Will be done.’ 


In travail, as in tears, 55 
With the fardel of her years 
Overprest, 
In mercy she was borne 
Where the weary and the worn 
Are at rest. 60 


1 Romney's. George Romney was a celebrated English 
portrait painter of the second half of the eighteenth century. 
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Oh if you now are there, 

And sweet as once you were, 
Grandmamma, 

This nether world agrees 

You’ll all the better please 65 
Grandpapa. 

[1862] 


A NICE CORRESPONDENT 
FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON 


‘There are plenty of roses’ (the patriarch speaks) 
‘Alas not for me, on your lips and your cheeks ; 

Fair maiden rose-laden enough and to spare, 

Spare, spare me that rose that you wear in your hair.’ 


The glow and the glory are plighted 5 
To darkness, for evening is come; 
The lamp in Glebe Cottage is lighted, 
The birds and the sheep-bells are dumb. 
I’m alone, for the others have flitted 
To dine with a neighbor at Kew: 10 
Alone, but I’m not to be pitied — 
I’m thinking of you! 


I wish you were here! Were I duller 
Than dull, you’d be dearer than dear; 
I am drest in your favorite color — 15 
Dear Fred, how I wish you were here! 
I am wearing my lazuli necklace, 
The necklace you fasten’d askew! 
Was there ever so rude or so reckless 
A Darling as you? 20 


I want you to come and pass sentence 
On two or three books with a plot; 

Of course you know ‘Janet’s Repentance’? 
I am reading Sir Waverley Scott. 

That story of Edgar and Lucy, 25 
How thrilling, romantic, and true! 

The Master (his bride was a goosey !) 
Reminds me of you. 


They tell me Cockaigne has been crowning 
A Poet whose garland endures ; — 30 
It was you that first told me of Browning, — 
That stupid old Browning of yours! 
His vogue and his verve are alarming, 
I’m anxious to give him his due, 
But, Fred, he’s not nearly so charming 35 
A Poet as you! 
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I heard how you shot at The Beeches, 
I saw how you rode Chanticleer, 
I have read the report of your speeches, 
And echo’d the echoing cheer: 40 
There’s a whisper of hearts you are breaking, 
Dear Fred, I believe it, I do! 
Small marvel that Folly is making 
Her Idol of you! 


Alas for the World, and its dearly 45 
Bought triumph, — its fugitive bliss; 
Sometimes I half wish I were merely 
A plain or a penniless Miss; 
But, perhaps, one is best with ‘a measure 
Of pelf,’ and I’m not sorry, too, 50 
That I’m pretty, because it’s a pleasure, 
My Darling, to you! 


Your whim is for frolic and fashion, 
Your taste is for letters and art; — 
This rime is the commmonplace passion 55 
That-glows in a fond woman’s heart: 
Lay it by in some sacred deposit 
For relics — we all have a few! 
Love, some day they’ll print it, because it 
Was written to You. 60 
[1870] 


MEET WE NO ANGELS, PANSIE? 
THOMAS ASHE 


Came, on a Sabbath noon, my sweet, 
In white, to find her lover; 
The grass grew proud beneath her feet, 
The green elm-leaves above her : — 
Meet we no angels, Pansie? 5 


She said, ‘We meet no angels now’; 
And soft lights streamed upon her; 
And with white hand she touched a bough; 
She did it that great honor : — 
What! meet no angels, Pansie? 10 


O sweet brown hat, brown hair, brown eyes, 
Down-dropped brown eyes, so tender! 
Then what said I? — gallant replies 
Seem flattery, and offend her : — 
But, — meet no angels, Pansie? 15 
[c. 1875] 
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SECRETS OF THE HEART! 
AUSTIN DOBSON 


Le ceur mene ow il va.2 
SCENE. A Chalet covered with Honeysuckle 


j NINETTE 
This way — 
NINON 


No, this way — 
NINETTE 
This way, then. 
(They enter the Chalet.) 


You are as changing, Child, — as Men. 


NINON 


But are they? Is it true, I mean? 
Who said it? 


NINETTE 
Sister SERAPHINE. 
She was so pious and so good, » ™ 5 


With such sad eyes beneath her hood, 

And such poor little feet, — all bare! 

Her name was EUGENIE LA FERE. 

She used to tell us, — moonlight nights, — 
When I was at the Carmelites. 10 


NINON 


Ah, then it must be right. And yet, 
Suppose for once — suppose, NINETTE — 


NINETTE 
But what? — 
NINON 


Suppose it were not so? 
Suppose there were true men, you know! 


NINETTE 
And then? 
NINON 


Why, —if that could occur, 
What kind of man should you prefer? 16 
NINETTE 
What looks, you mean? 
NINON 
Looks, voice and all. 
NINETTE 
Well, as to that, he must be tall, 
Or say, not ‘tall,’ — of middle size; 


1 Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
2 Le ceur... va, the heart leads where it will (lit. goes). 
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And next, he must have laughing eyes, 20 
And a hook-nose, — with, underneath, 
O! what a row of sparkling teeth ! — 


NINON (touching her cheek suspiciously) 
Has he a scar on this side? 
NINETTE 
Hush! 
Someone is coming. No; a thrush: 
I see it swinging there. 


NINON 
Go on. 25 


NINETTE 
Then he must fence, (ah, look, ’tis gone!), 
And dance like Monseigneur, and sing 
“Love was a Shepherd’ : — everything 
That men do. Tell me yours, NINON. 


NINON 
ShallI? Then mine has black, black hair... 
I mean he should have; then an air 31 
Half sad, half noble; features thin; 
A little royale 1 on the chin; 
And such a pale, high brow. And then, 
He is a prince of gentlemen ; — 35 
He, too, can ride and fence, and write 
Sonnets and madrigals, yet fight 
No worse for that — 


NINETTE 
I know your man. 


NINON 
And I know yours. But you’ll not tell, — 
Swear it! 
NINETTE 


I swear upon this fan, — 40 
My Grandmother’s! 


NINON 
And I, I swear 
On this old turquoise reliquaire,2 — 
My great, — great Grandmother’s ! !— 


(After a pause) 


NINETTE! 
I feel so sad. 


' royale, a beard trimmed to a point at the front of 
the chin. ? reliquaire, a small receptacle in which to 
keep the relies of a saint. 


NINETTE 
I too. But why? 


NINON 


Alas, I know not! 


NINETTE (with a sigh) 
Nor do I. 45 


[1877] 


A SOUTHERN GIRL 
SAMUEL MINTURN PECK 


Her dimpled cheeks are pale; 

She’s a lily of the vale, 
Not a rose. 

In a muslin or a lawn 

She is fairer than the dawn 5 
To her beaux. 


Her boots are slini and neat, — 
She is vain about her feet, 
It is said. 
She amputates her r’s, 10 
But her eyes are like the stars 
Overhead. 


On a baleony at night, 
With a fleeey cloud of white 
Round her hair — 15 
Her grace, ah, who could paint? 
She would fascinate a saint, 
I declare. 


*Tis a matter of regret, 

She’s a bit of a coquette, 20 
Whom I sing: 

On her cruel path she goes 

With a half a dozen beaux 
To her string. 


But let all that pass by, 25 
As her maiden moments fly, 
Dew-empearled ; 
When she marries,: on my life, 
She will make the dearest wife 
In the world. 30 
[1892] 
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To get a clear notion of the didactic lyric we may first look at the whole field of 
didactic verse. At the extreme border of this field, toward the side of prose, we find 
verse that is verse simply for the sake of convenience. Such verses as help us remember 
the number of days in a month or the order in which the kings of England reigned are 
of this kind. Whole books of verse have been written upon agriculture and hygiene. 
Such verse is certainly not poetry in any sense in which we use the word ‘“‘poetry”’ in 
this book. Its subject is wholly in the domain of prose, and its metrical form is merely 
a stimulus to the memory or a matter for amusement. Here we may generalize 
somewhat and classify any verse that appeals wholly to the intellect, the judgment, or 
the conscience as being outside the realm of literature as we use the word ‘“‘literature’”’ 
in this book. 

Another field of didactic verse may belong to real poetry. In verse of this class, 
imagination, or form, or other qualities of style outweigh the didactic element. The 
poetic elements float the didactic cargo. Verse of this kind is poetry, although it 
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lies over against the boundary of prose. Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Man” may as a whole be 
cited as an example of didactic poetry of good quality. The intellectual element in 
this poem is indeed strong, and the flash of wit and the skill in versification largely 
stand in place of feeling. But there is present also, besides wit and imagination, a 
flame of intellectual emotion that plays over the whole and quite sanctions its claim 
to be included within the pale of poetry. 

In still a third class we find the didactic lyric. This is a short poem, almost always 
in some lyric form of verse, frankly intended to teach intellectual or moral truth. 
If such poems are conspicuous in emotion and imagination and hold their place be- 
cause of their emotional and artistic value as expressions of human passion, they are 
didactic lyrics. Despite their didactic element, such poems, as the following selections 
will show, may range through pretty much the whole of human experience. 

Although many will agree to the classification of didactic verse outlined above, 
opinions will differ as to the boundaries of any one class, and as to the placing of 
poems within the group of didactic lyrics or in some other. Hence we must assure 
ourselves as firmly as possible of the intent of the author and the evident drift of the 
poem before we make our decision. And before we go very far we shall probably 
come squarely against the ever-vexing and never-settled principle involved in the 
phrase ‘‘art for art’s sake.”’ 


BALADE DE BON CONSEYL 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


That thee is sent, receyve in buxumnesse,! 15 
The wrastling,for this worlde axeth ? a fal. 
Her nis* non‘* hoom, her nis but wilder- 


Flee fro the prees,! and dwelle in sothfast- 


nesse : 
nesse,” Forth, pilgrim, forth! Forth, beste,> out of 
Suffyce unto thy good,’ though hit be smal; thy stal! 
For hord hath hate, and climbing tikelnesse, Know thy contree, look up, thank God of ® 
Prees hath envye, and wele blent overal?; al; 
Savour > no more than thee bihove shal; 5 Hold the hye wey, and lat thy gost? thee 
Werk wel thy-self, that other folk canst rede *; lede: ; : 20 


And trouthe shal delivere, hit is no drede.? 


Tempest thee noght * al croked to redresse, 

In trust of hir ® that turneth as a bal: 

Gret reste stant !° in litel besinesse ; 10 

And eek be war to sporne ageyn an al"; 

Streyve noght, as doth the erokke with the 
wal.” 

Daunte thy-self, that dauntest otheres dede 3: 

And trouthe shal delivere, hit is no drede. 


1 prees, crowd. 2 sothfastnesse, truth. 
good, be content with thy own possessions. 
... overal, wealth blinds everywhere. 5 Savour, relish 
(verb, imperative). 6 rede, advise. ‘hit... drede, 
there is no doubt. 8 Tempest... noght, distress not thy- 
self. 2hir, the goddess Fortune. 10 stant, stands. 
1 be war... all, take care not to kick an awl. 12 Streyve 
--- wal, do not strive as a piece of eroekery might with a 
wall. 8 Daunte . . . dede, master thyself, who masterest 
the deeds of others. 


3 Suffyce ... 
4 wele 


And trouthe shal delivere hit is no drede. 


ENVoY 


Therefore, thou vache,’ leve thyn old wrec- 
chednesse 

Unto the worlde; leve now to be thral®; 

Crye him mercy, that of his hy goodnesse 

Made thee of noght, and in especial 25 

Draw unto him, and pray in general 

For thee, and eek for other, hevenlich mede ”; 

And trouthe shal delivere, hit is no drede. 

{e. 1400] 


2 axeth, asks, invites. 
Double negatives 


1 buawmnesse, good cheer. 
8 Her nis, here is not. 4 non, no. 


indicate emphasis. 5 beste, beast. 6 of, for. 7 gost, 
spirit. 8 vache, beast. 9 leve...thral, cease being a 
slave. 10 eek . . . mede, also for others, heavenly reward. 
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THE MEANS TO ATTAIN HAPPY LIFE 
HENRY Howarp, EARL or SURREY 


Martial, the things that do attain 

The happy life be these, I find: 

The riches left, not got with pain; 

The fruitful ground; the quiet mind; 

The equal ! friend; no grudge, no strife; 5 
No charge of rule, no governance; 

Without disease, the healthful life; 

The household of continuance; 

The mean ? diet, no delicate fare; 

True wisdom joined with simpleness ; 10 
The night discharged of all care, 

Where wine the wit may not oppress; 

The faithful wife, without debate; 

Such sleeps as may beguile the night: 
Contented with thine own estate, 15 
Ne wish for death, ne fear his might. 


[1557] 


HIS PILGRIMAGE 
SiR WALTER RALEIGH 


Give me my scallop-shell * of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gage; 5 
And thus I’ll take my pilgrimage. 


Blood must be my body’s balmer; 
No other balm will there be given; 
Whilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 
Traveleth towards the land of heaven, 10 
Over the silver mountains, 
Where spring the nectar fountains. 
There will I kiss 
The bow! of bliss; 
And drink mine everlasting fill as 
Upon every milken hill. 
My soul will be a-dry before ; 
But after, it will thirst no more. 


Then by that happy blestful day, 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 20 


1 equal, equable, impartial. J 2 mean, temperate. 
3 scallop-shell, the badge of the medieval pilgrim, that is, 
a person who made a journey, in fulfillment of a vow, to 
some sacred shrine, as at Canterbury or Jerusalem. 
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That have cast off their rags of clay, 

And walk appareled fresh like me. 
Til take them first 
To quench their thirst 

And taste of nectar suckets,! 25 
At those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells, 

Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets. 


And when our bottles and all we 

Are filled with immortality, 30 
Then the blessed paths we’ll travel, 

Strowed with rubies thick as gravel; 

Ceilings of diamonds, sapphire floors, 

High walls of coral, and pearly bowers. 


From thence to heaven’s bribeless hall, 35 
Where no corrupted voices brawl; 

No conscience molten into gold; 

No forged accuser bought or sold, 

No cause deferred, no vain-spent journey, 
For there Christ is the King’s Attorney,? 40 
Who pleads for all, without degrees,? 

And he hath angels,‘ but no fees. 

And when the grand twelve-million jury 

Of our sins, with direful fury, 

’Gainst our souls black verdicts give, 45 
Christ pleads his death; and then we live. 


Be Thou my speaker, taintless Pleader ! 
Unblotted Lawyer! true Proceeder! 

Thou giv’st salvation, even for alms, 

Not with a bribed lawyer’s palms. 50 


And this is mine eternal plea 

To him that made heaven, earth, and sea: 

That, since my flesh must die so soon, 

And want a head to dine next noon, 

Just at the stroke, when my veins start and 
spread, 55 

Set on my soul an everlasting head! 


Then am I ready, like a palmer fit, 

To tread those blest paths which before I 
writ. 

[e. 1604] 


1 suckets, delicacies. 2 King’s Attorney. Raleigh’s 
conviction had been due to the ruthless severity of the 
Attorney-General. 3 degrees, ranks. 4 angels, a play 
on the name of a silver coin of that time bearing the 
figure of an angel. 
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‘SWEET ARE THE THOUGHTS THAT 
SAVOR OF CONTENT’ 


ROBERT GREENE 
From ‘Farewell to Folly” 


Sweet are the thoughts that savor of content ; 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown; 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent ; 
The poor estate scorns fortune’s angry frown: 
Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, 
such bliss, 5 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 


The homely house that harbors quiet rest, 
The cottage that affords no pride nor care, 
The mean that ’grees with country music best, 
The sweet consort of mirth and modest fare, 
Obscured life sets down a type of bliss: 1 
A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 


(1591) 


THE BURNING BABE 
ROBERT SOUTHWELL 


As I in hoary winter’s night stood shivering 
in the snow, 

Surprised I was with sudden heat which made 
my heart to glow; 

And lifting up a fearful eye to view what fire 
was near, 

A pretty Babe all burning bright did in the 
air appear, 

Who, scorched with excessive heat, such 
floods of tears did shed, 5 

As though His floods should quench His 
flames which with His tears were fed; 

‘Alas!’ quoth He, ‘but newly. born, in fiery 
heats I fry, 

Yet none approach to warm their hearts or 
feel my fire but I! 

My faultless breast the furnace is, the fuel, 
wounding thorns; 

Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke, the 


ashes, shames and scorns; 10 
The fuel Justice layeth on, and Mercy blows 
the coals, 


The metal in this furnace wrought are men’s 
defiled souls: 

For which, as now on fire I am, to work them 
to their good; 

So will I melt into a bath, to wash them in 
my blood.’ 
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With this He vanished out of sight and swiftly 
shrunk away, 15 

And straight I called unto mind that it was 
Christmas Day. 

[1595] 


THE PULLEY 
GEORGE HERBERT 


When God at first made Man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by — 
Let us (said He) pour on him all we can; 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span. 5 


So strength first made a way, 
Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honor, 
pleasure : 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that, alone of all His treasure, 
Rest in the bottom lay. 10 


For if I should (said He) 

Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 

He would adore my gifts instead of Me, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature: 
So both should losers be. 15 


Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness; 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to my breast. 20 
[1633] 


LOVE 
GEORGE HERBERT 


Love bade me welcome; 
back, 
Guilty of dust and sin. 
But quick-eyed Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 
Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning, 5 
If I lacked anything. 


yet my soul drew 


“A guest,’ I answered, ‘worthy to be here’: 
Love said, ‘You shall be he.’ 

‘I, the unkind, ungrateful? Ah, my dear, 
I cannot look on Thee!’ 10 

Love took my hand and smiling did reply, 
“Who made the eyes but I?’ 
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‘Truth, Lord; but I have marred them; let 
my shame 
Go where it doth deserve.’ 
“And know you not,’ says Love, ‘who bore the 
blame?’ 15 
“My dear, then I will serve.’ 
“You must sit down,’ says Love, ‘and taste my 
meat.’ 
So I did sit and eat. 
[1633] 


ON HIS BLINDNESS 
JOHN MILTON 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and 
wide, 
And that one Talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul 
more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 5 
My true account, lest He returning chide, 
“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?’ 
I fondly! ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not 


need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who 
best 10 


Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. 
His state ? 

Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 

{c. 1655] (1673] 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER 
ALEXANDER POPE 


Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou Great First Cause, least understood; 5 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myself am blind; 


Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill; 10 


1 fondly, foolishly. 2 state, rank, status. 


And binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will. 


What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than Heaven pursue. 


What blessings Thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not cast away; 

For God is paid when man receives ; 
T’ enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think Thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round. 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume Thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge Thy foe. 


If I am right, Thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay; 

If I am wrong, oh! teach my heart 
To find that better way. 


Save me alike from foolish pride, 
Or impious discontent, 

At aught Thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught Thy goodness lent. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see: 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by Thy breath; 

O lead me whereso’er I go, 
Through this day’s life or death. 


This day, be bread and peace my lot: 
All else beneath the sun 

Thou know’st if best bestowed or not, 
And let Thy will be done. 


To Thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar earth, sea, skies, 
One chorus let all being raise, 
All nature’s incense rise! 
[1738] 
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HYMN TO ADVERSITY 
THOMAS GRAY 


Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain 5 

The proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 


When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed, 10 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 
And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stern rugged nurse! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore; 
What sorrow was, thou bad’st her know, 
And from her own she learned to melt at 
others’ woe. 16 


Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly’s idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 20 

Light they disperse, and with them go 

The summer friend, the flattering foe; 

By vain Prosperity received, 

To her they vow their truth, and are again 
believed. 


Wisdom in sable garb arrayed, 25 
Immersed in rapturous thought profound, 
And Melancholy, silent maid, 
With leaden eye that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attend: _ 
Warm Charity, the general friend, 30 
With Justice, to herself severe 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing 
tear. 


Oh, gently on thy suppliant’s head, 
Dread Goddess, lay thy chastening hand! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 35 
Not circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 
With thund’ring voice, and threat’ning 
mien, 
With screaming Horror’s funeral cry, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty. 
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Thy form benign, oh, Goddess, wear, 41 
Thy milder influence impart, 
Thy philosophic train be there 
To soften, not to wound, my heart. 
The generous spark extinct revive, 45 
Teach me to love and to forgive, 
Exact my own defects to scan, 
What others are, to feel, and know myself a 
Man. 
[1748] 


‘WHEN LOVELY WOMAN STOOPS TO 
FOLLY’ 


GOLDSMITH 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy? 
What art can wash her guilt away? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 5 
To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom, is — to die. 

[1766] 


EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


[This poem and “The Tables Turned” contain 
in miniature the whole of Wordsworth’s belief that 
man by wisely laying himself open to truth may 
receive knowledge without the intervention of phi- 
losophies or teachers. The friend who is repre- 
sented as taking part in the dialogue is probably 
Samue! Taylor Coleridge.] 


“Why, William, on that old gray stone, 
Thus for the length of half a day, 
Why, William, sit you thus alone, 

And dream your time away? 


“Where are your books? —that light be- 
queathed 

To Beings else forlorn and blind! 

Up! up! and drink the spirit breathed 

From dead men to their kind. 


an 


“You look round on your Mother Earth, 

As if she for no purpose bore you; 10 
As if you were her first-born birth, 

And none had lived before you!’ 
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One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, 

When life was sweet, I knew not why, 

To me my good friend Matthew spake, 15 
And thus I made reply: 


“The eye — it cannot choose but see; 

We cannot bid the ear be still; 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 

Against or with our will. 20 


“Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 

In a wise passiveness. 


‘Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 25 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 

But we must still be seeking? 


*— Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
Conversing as I may, 30 
I sit upon this old gray stone, 

And dream my time away.’ 

[1798] 


THE TABLES TURNED 


AN EVENING SCENE ON THE SAME 
SUBJECT 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Up! up! my Friend, and quit your books; 
Or surely you’ll grow double: 
Up! up! my Friend, and clear your looks; 
Why all this toil and trouble? 


The sun, above the mountain’s head, 5 
A freshening luster mellow 

Through all the long green fields has spread, 
His first sweet evening yellow. — 


Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife: 

Come, hear the woodland linnet, 10 
How sweet his music! on my life, 

There’s more of wisdom in it. 


And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 

He, too, is no mean preacher : 

Come forth into the light of things, 15 
Let Nature be your Teacher. 
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She has a world of ready wealth, 

Our minds and hearts to bless — 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 20 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 


Sweet is the lore which Nature brings; 25 
Our meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things: — 
We murder to dissect. 


Enough of Science and of Art; 

Close up those barren leaves; 30 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 

That watches and receives. 

[1798] 


ODE TO DUTY 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


[Wordsworth modeled this ode upon Gray’s 
“Hymn to Adversity,”’ which was copied from 
Horace’s ‘‘Ode to Fortune.’’] 


Jam non consilio bonus, sed more eo perductus, ut non 
lanitum rectée facere possim, sed nisi recté facere non pos- 
sum. 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 

O Duty! if that name thou love 

Who art a light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove; 

Thou, who art victory and law 5 
When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free ; 

And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity ! 


There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them; who, in love and truth, 10 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth: 

Glad Hearts! without reproach or blot; 

Who do thy work, and know it not: 

Oh! if through confidence misplaced 15 

They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power! 
around them cast. 


Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
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When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 20 

And they a blissful course may hold 

Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet seek thy firm support, according to their 
need. 


I, loving freedom, and untried ; 25 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust: 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred 30 

The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I 
may. 


Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control ; 35 
But in the quietness of thought : 

Me this unchartered freedom tires; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires : 

My hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the same. 40 


Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 45 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, 
are fresh and strong. 


To humbler functions, awful Power ! 

I call thee: I myself commend 50 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 


The confidence of reason give; 55 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me 
live! 

[1807] 


TO B. R. HAYDON 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


[Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786-1846), an Eng- 
lish” painter, had struggled as Wordsworth had 
against poverty and adverse judgment. In 1815 
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he wrote Wordsworth, “I will bear want, pain, 
misery, and blindness, but I will never yield one 
step I have gained on the road I am determined 
to travel over.” The sonnet is Wordsworth’s 


reply.] 


High is our calling, Friend! — Creative Art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues,) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Heroically fashioned — to infuse 6 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 
And, oh! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure dis- 
tress, 4 10 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness — 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard! 
[1816] 


TO A WATERFOWL 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


[The poem was written at a period of crisis in 
Bryant’s life arising from great uncertainty as to 
his future career.] 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of 
day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pur- 
sue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 5 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee 
wrong, 


As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 10 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — 
The desert and illimitable air, — 15 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 
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All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 20 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall 
bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 25 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my 
heart 


Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 30 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
[1818] 


THE BATTLE-FIELD 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and arméd hands 
Encountered in the battle cloud. 


Ah! never shall the land forget 5 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave — 

Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 


Now all is calm, and fresh, and still, 

Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 10 
And talk of children on the hill, 

And bell of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by 
The black-mouthed gun and staggering 
wain; 
Men start not at the battle-cry ; 15 
Oh, be it never heard again! 


Soon rested those who fought; but thou, 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 20 
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A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year, 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 25 
And blench not at thy chosen lot. 

The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown — yet faint thou not. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 

The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 30 
For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 

The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 35 
And dies among his worshipers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 

When they who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those who fell in battle here. 40 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 
Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 
[1837] 


EACH AND ALL 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked 
clown ! 

Of thee from the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 

Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm ; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 5 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height ; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent: 10 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 

Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 15 

He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 


1clown, peasant. 
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For I did not bring home the river and sky ; — 
He sang to my ear, — they sang to my eye. 


The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 20 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave; 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 25 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild up- 
roar. 


The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 30 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 

At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the 
cage ; — 

The gay enchantment was undone, 35 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 


Then I said, ‘I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat ; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth’ : — 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 40 
The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 45 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird ; — 
Beauty through my senses stole; 50 
I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 

[1839] 


THE PROBLEM 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


[The student may be interested in comparing 
this poem with Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Expostulation and 
Reply.’’] 


I like a church; I like a cowl; 

[ love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles: 
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Yet not for all his faith can see 5 
Would I that cowled churchman be. 

Why should the vest on him allure, 

Which I could not on me endure? 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 

His awful Jove young Phidias! brought; 10 
Never from lips of cunning fell 

The thrilling Delphic oracle ?; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 

The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 15 
Like the voleano’s tongue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below, — 

The canticles of love and woe: 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 20 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew ; — 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? 26 
Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with morn each annual cell? 

Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads? 30 
Such and so grew these holy piles, 

Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone, 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 35 
To gaze upon the Pyramids; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 

As on its friends, with kindred eye; 

For out of Thought’s interior sphere 

These wonders rose to upper air; 40 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 

Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 

With Andes and with Ararat. 


These temples grew as grows the grass; 45 
Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned ; 


1 Jove... Phidias. The statue of Zeus, or Jove, at 
Olympia was one of the masterpieces of Phidias, and was 
thought of by the Greeks as a work of great moral and 
spiritual inspiration. 2 Delphic oracle, the oracle of Apollo 
at Delphi, one of the most celebrated in the ancient world. 
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And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 50 
Ever the fiery Pentecost ! 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 
And through the priest the mind inspires. 


The word unto the prophet spoken 55 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 

The word by seers or sibyls 2 told, 

In groves of oak,® or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

Still whispers to the willing mind. 60 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 


I know what say the fathers wise, — 

The Book itself before me lies, 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine,‘ 65 
And he who blent both in his line, 

The younger Golden Lips or mines, 

Taylor,® the Shakespeare of divines. 

His words are music in my ear, 

I see his cowled portrait dear ; 70 
And yet, for all his faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop be. 

[1840] 


From VOLUNTARIES 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
II 


Freedom all winged expands, 

Nor perches in a narrow place; 

Her broad van seeks unplanted lands; 

She loves a poor and virtuous race. 

Clinging to a colder zone 5 
Whose dark sky sheds the snowflake down, 
The snowflake is her banner’s star, 

Her stripes the boreal streamers are. 

Long she loved the Northman well; 

Now the iron age is done, 10 


1 Pentecost, the visible manifestation of the Holy Spirit. 
See Acts ii. 2 sibyls, prophetesses, as, for example, the 
Cumean Sibyl, who was held in high repute in ancient 
Rome. 3 groves of oak, as in the Druidieal worship. 
4 Chrysostom... Augustine, Fathers of the Christian Church 
of the fourth century, whose writings have had a great in- 
fluence upon the thought of the world since. The former, 
because of his eloquence, was called ‘‘ golden-mouthed.” 
5 Taylor, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, an English bishop of the 
seventeenth century. His Holy Living and Holy Dying are 
specimens of the purest and most imaginative English prose. 
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She will not refuse to dwell 

With the offspring of the Sun; 

Foundling of the desert far, 

Where palms plume, siroccos blaze, 

He roves unhurt the burning ways 15 
In climates of the summer star. 

He has avenues to God 

Hid from men of Northern brain, 

Far beholding, without cloud, 

What these with slowest steps attain. 20 
If once the generous chief arrive 

To lead him willing to be led, 

For freedom he will strike and strive, 

And drain his heart till he be dead. 


To 


In an age of fops and toys, 25 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 

Who shall nerve heroic boys 

To hazard all in Freedom’s fight, — 

Break sharply off their jolly games, 

Forsake their comrades gay 30 
And quit proud homes and youthful dames 
For famine, toil and fray? 

Yet on the nimble air benign 

Speed nimbler messages, 

That waft the breath of grace divine 35 
To hearts in sloth and ease. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 

The youth replies, J can. 40 


IV 


O, well for the fortunate soul 

Which Music’s wings infold, 

Stealing away the memory 

Of sorrows new and old! 

Yet happier he whose inward sight, 45 
Stayed on his subtle thought, 

Shuts his sense on toys of time, 

To vacant bosoms brought. 

But best befriended of the God 

He who, in evil times, 50 
Warned by an inward voice, 

Heeds not the darkness and the dread, 
Biding by his rule and choice, 

Feeling only the fiery thread 

Leading over heroic ground, 55 
Walled with mortal terror round,” 
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To the aim which him allures, 

And the sweet heaven his deed secures. 

Peril around, all else appalling, 

Cannon in front and leaden rain 60 
Him duty through the clarion calling 

To the van called not in vain. 


Stainless soldier on the walls, 

Knowing this, — and knows no more, — 
Whoever fights, whoever falls, 65 
Justice conquers evermore, 

Justice after as before, — 

And he who battles on her side, 

God, though he were ten times slain, 

Crowns him victor glorified, 70 
Victor over death and pain. 


v 


Blooms the laurel which belongs 

To the valiant chief who fights; 

I see the wreath, I hear the songs 

Lauding the Eternal Rights, 75 

Victors over daily wrongs: 

Awful victors, they misguide 

Whom they will destroy, 

And their coming triumph hide 

In our downfall, or our joy: 80 

They reach no term, they never sleep, 

In equal strength through space abide; 

Though, feigning dwarfs, they crouch and 
creep, 

The strong they slay, the swift outstride: 

Fate’s grass grows rank in valley clods, 85 

And rankly on the castled steep, — 

Speak it firmly, these are gods, 

All are ghosts beside. 

[1863] 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 5 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 
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Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 10 
And the song, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 


[1845] 


CHILDREN 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Come to me, O ye children ! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the eastern windows, 5 
That look towards the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow, 10 
But in mine is the wind of Autumn 
And the first fall of the snow. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 15 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, — 20 


That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O ye children! 25 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 

And the wisdom of our books, 30 
When compared with your caresses, 

And the gladness of your looks? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 35 
And all the rest are dead. ¥ 
[1858] 
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A DAY OF SUNSHINE 
HENRY WADsSWorTH LONGFELLOW 


O Gift of God! O perfect day: 
Whereon shall no man work, but play; 
Whereon it is enough for me, 

Not to be doing, but to be! 


Through every fiber of my brain, 5 
Through every nerve, through every vein, 

I feel the electric thrill, the touch 

Of life, that seems almost too much. 


I hear the wind among the trees 

Playing celestial symphonies ; 10 
I see the branches downward bent, 

Like keys of some great instrument. 


And over me unrolls on high 

The splendid scenery of the sky, 

Where through a sapphire sea the sun 15 
Sails like a golden galleon, 


Towards yonder cloud-land in the West, 
Towards yonder Islands of the Blest, 

Whose steep sierra far uplifts 

Its craggy summits white with drifts. 20 


Blow, winds! and waft through all the rooms 
The snow-flakes of the cherry-blooms! 

Blow, winds! and bend within my reach 
The fiery blossoms of the peach! 


O Life and Love! O happy throng 25 
Of thoughts, whose only speech is song! 

O heart of man! canst thou not be 

Blithe as the air is, and as free? 


[1858] 


‘WITH WHOM IS NO VARIABLENESS, 
NEITHER SHADOW OF TURNING’ 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so: 

That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 

I steadier step when I recall 5 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 


[1862] 
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‘SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE NAUGHT 
AVAILETH’ 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 5 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 10 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, fiooding in, the main, 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 15 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 
[1862] 


QUI LABORAT, ORAT 1 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


O only Source of all our light and life, 
Whom as our truth, our strength, we see 
and feel, 
But whom the hours of mortal moral strife 
Alone aright reveal! 


Mine inmost soul, before Thee inly brought, 
Thy presence owns ineffable, divine; 6 

Chastised each rebel self-encentered thought, 
My will adoreth Thine. 


With eye down-dropped, if then this earthly 
mind 
Speechless remain, or speechless e’en depart ; 
Nor seek to see — for what of earthly kind 11 
Can see Thee as Thou art? — 


If well-assured ’tis but profanely bold 
In thought’s abstractest forms to seem to 


see, 
It dare not dare the dread communion hold 
In ways unworthy Thee, 16 


1 Qui laborat, orat, whosoever labors, prays. 
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O not unowned, Thou shalt unnamed forgive, 
In worldly walks the prayerless heart pre- 
pare; 
And if in work its life it seem to live, 
Shalt make that work be prayer. 20 


Nor times shall lack, when while the work it 
plies, 
Unsummoned powers the blinding film shall 
part, 
And scarce by happy tears made dim, the 
eyes 
In recognition start. 


But, as Thou willest, give or e’en forbear 25 
The beatific supersensual sight, 
So, with Thy blessing blessed, that humbler 
prayer 
Approach Thee morn and night. 
(1862] 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


[The poem first appeared in Holmes’s Auwto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table. The pearly nautilus 
is a mollusk, with a spiral shell consisting of a se- 
ries of chambers, each larger than the one behind 
it. Ineach of these, in succession, the living part of 
the animal has had its dwelling. Its movement by 
sailing is, as Holmes infers, fabulous.] 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, — 
The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 

In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 5 
And coral reefs lie bare, 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 

streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 


And every chambered cell, 10 


Where its dim dreaming life was wont to 
dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt un- 
sealed ! 
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Year after year beheld the silent toil 15 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step itsshining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 20 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew 
the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by 
thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 25 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn?! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 
voice that sings : — 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 30 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 

ing sea! 35 

[1858] 


WAGES 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an 
endless sea — 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right 
the wrong — 
Nay, but she aim’d not at glory, no lover of 
glory she; 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 


The wages of sin is death: 
Virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life 
of the worm and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats 
of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a 
summer sky ; 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 
[1868] 


if the wages 5 


1 wreathed horn. See Wordsworth’s sonnet “‘The world 
is too much with us,” p. 301. 
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THE HIGHER PANTHEISM 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the 
hills and the plains, — 

Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who 
reigns? 


Is not the Vision He, tho’ He be not that 
which He seems? 

Dreams are true while they last, and do we not 
live in dreams? 


Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body 


and limb, 5 
Are they not sign and symbol of thy division 
from Him? 


Dark is the world to thee; thyself art the 
reason why, 

For is He not all but thou, that hast power to 
feel ‘I am I’? 


Glory about thee, without thee; and thou 
fulfillest thy doom, 

Making Him broken gleams and a stifled 
splendor and gloom. 10 


Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and Spirit 
with Spirit can meet — 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet. 


God is law, say the wise; O Soul, and let us 
rejoice, 

For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet 
His voice. 


Law is God, say some; no God at all, says the 
fool, 15 

For all we have power to see is a straight staff 
bent in a pool; 


And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye 
of man cannot see; 

But if we could see and hear, this Vision — 
were it not He? 


[1869] 
RABBI BEN EZRA 


ROBERT BROWNING 


{Rabbi ben Ezra, or Abraham ben Meir ibn Ezra 
(c. 1092-1167), was a distinguished Jewish scholar 
and man of letters. His chief works consist of 
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commentaries on books of the Old Testament, 
which he interpreted in the manner, as far as possi- 
ble in his day, of modern linguistic scholarship. He 
made contributions also to the philosophy of reli- 
gion and was a poet. It is thought by investiga- 
tors of his work that some of. the basic ideas of 
Browning’s poem were taken from the rabbi’s 
writings. ] 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith ‘A whole I planned, 5 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all nor 
be afraid!’ 


Not that, amassing flowers, 

Youth sighed, ‘Which rose make ours, 

Which lily leave and then as best recall?’ 

Not that, admiring stars, 10 

It yearned ‘Nor Jove, nor Mars; : 

Mine be some figured flame which blends, 
transcends them all!’ 


Not for such hopes and fears 

Annulling youth’s brief years, 

Do I remonstrate: folly wide the mark! 15 

Rather I prize the doubt 

Low kinds exist without, 

Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a 
spark. 


Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

Were man but formed to feed 20 

On joy, to solely seek and find and feast: 

Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end to men; 

Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the 
maw-crammed beast? 


Rejoice we are allied 25 

To That which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our clod ; 

Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must 
believe. 30 


Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain ! 
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Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 35 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe! 


For thence, — a paradox 

Which comforts while it mocks, — 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail: 

What I aspired to be, 40 

And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I might have been, but would not 
sink i’ the scale. 


What is he but a brute 

Whose flesh has soul to suit, 

Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want 
play? 45 

To man, propose this test — 

Thy body at its best, 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone 
way? 


Yet gifts should prove their use: 

I own the Past profuse 50 

Of power each side, perfection every turn: 

Eyes, ears took in their dole, 

Brain treasured up the whole; 

Should not the heart beat once ‘How good to 
live and learn’? 


Not once beat ‘Praise be Thine! 55 

I see the whole design, 

I, who saw power, see now love perfect too: 

Perfect I call Thy plan: 

Thanks that I was a man! 

Maker, remake, complete, —I trust what 
Thou shalt do!’ 60 


For pleasant is this flesh ; 

Our soul, in its rose-mesh 

Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for rest ; 

Would we some prize might hold 

To match those manifold 65 

Possessions of the brute, — gain most, as we 
did best! 


Let us not always say, 

‘Spite of this flesh today 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the 
whole!’ 

As the bird wings and sings, 70 

Let us ery ‘All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than 
flesh helps soul!’ 
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Therefore I summon age 

To grant youth’s heritage, 

Life’s struggle having so far reached its term: 

Thence shall I pass, approved 76 

A man, for aye removed 

From the developed brute; a god though in 
the germ. 


And I shall thereupon 

Take rest, ere I be gone 80 

Once more on my adventure brave and new: 

Fearless and unperplexed, 

When I wage battle next, 

What weapons to select, what armor to in- 
due. 


Youth ended, I shall try 85 

My gain or loss thereby ; 

Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold: 

And I shall weigh the same, 

Give life its praise or blame: 

Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being 
old. 90 


For note, when evening shuts, 

A certain moment cuts 

The deed off, calls the glory from the gray: 
A whisper from the west 


Shoots — ‘Add this to the rest, 95 
Take it and try its worth: here dies another 
day.’ 


So, still within this life, 

Though lifted o’er its strife, 

Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last, 

“This rage was right i’ the main, 100 

That acquiescence vain: 

The Future I may face now I have proved the 
Paste 


For more is not reserved 

To man, with soul just nerved 

To act tomorrow what he learns today: 105 
Here, work enough to watch 

The Master work, and catch 

Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s 


true play. 
As it was better, youth 
Should strive, through acts uncouth, 110 
Toward making, than repose on aught found 
made: 
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So, better, age, exempt 

From strife, should know, than tempt 

Further. Thou waitedst age: wait death nor 
be afraid ! 


Enough now, if the Right 115 

And Good and Infinite 

Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thine 

, Own, 

With knowledge absolute, 

Subject to no dispute 

From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee 
feel alone. 120 


Be there, for once and all, 

Severed great minds from small, 

Announced to each his station in the Past! 

Was I, the world arraigned, 

Were they, my soul disdained, 125 

Right? Let age speak the truth and give us 
peace at last! 


Now, who shall arbitrate? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what I receive; 

Ten, who in ears and eyes 130 

Match me: we all surmise, 

They this thing, and I that: whom shall my 
soul believe? 


Not on the vulgar mass 

Called ‘work,’ must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye and had the 
price ; 135 

O’er which, from level stand, 

The low world laid its hand, 

Found straightway to its mind, could value in 
a trice: 


But all, the world’s coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb, 140 

So passed in making up the main account ; 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man’s amount: 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 145 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and es- 
caped ; 
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All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped. 150 


Aye, note that Potter’s wheel, 

That metaphor! and feel 

Why time spins fast, why passive lies our 
clay, — 

Thou, to whom fools propound, 

When the wine makes its round, 155 

“Since life fleets, all is change; the Past gone, 
seize today!’ 


Fool! All that is, at all, 

Lasts ever, past recall; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand 
sure: 

What entered into thee, 160 

That was, is, and shall be: 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and 
clay endure. 


He fixed thee mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain ar- 
rest: 165 

Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently im- 
pressed. 


What though the earlier grooves 

Which ran the laughing loves 170 

Around thy base, no longer pause and press? 

What though, about thy rim, 

Skull-things in order grim 

Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner 
stress? 


Look not thou down but up! 175 

To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s 
peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow, 

The Master’s lips a-glow! 

Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what needst 
thou with earth’s wheel? 180 


But I need, now as then, 
Thee, God, who moidest men; 
And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 
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Did I, — to the wheel of life 

With shapes and colors rife, 185 

Bound dizzily, — mistake my end, to slake 
Thy thirst : 


So, take and use Thy work: 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past 
the aim! 

My times be in Thy hand! 190 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete 
the same! 

[1864] 


UP-HILL 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole long 
day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place? 5 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 

May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 10 
Then must I knock, or call when just in sight ? 
They will not keep you standing at that 
door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 16 

(1861) 


LYRIC STANZAS 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 
From “E’mpedocles on Hina’ 


[Empedocles, a Greek philosopher, was born in 
Sicily 490 B.c. and died in Greece in 430. He was 
a scientist, physician, and poet. Many legends 
grew up concerning his superhuman character and 
miraculous powers. The legend to the effect that 
he killed himself by plunging into Etna has been 
used by Arnold in this poem. The whole poem 
is dramatic in form, the extract here given being 
a series of lyric stanzas spoken by Empedocles 
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himself. Arnold, however, has made no attempt to 
reconstruct the philosophy of the ancient teacher, 
but rather expresses what he himself feels.] 


The out-spread world to span 
A cord the Gods first slung, 
And then the soul of man 
There, like a mirror, hung, 
And bade the winds through space impel the 


gusty toy. , 5 


Hither and thither spins 
The wind-borne, mirroring soul, 
A thousand glimpses wins, 
And never sees a whole; 
Looks once, and drives elsewhere, and leaves 
its last employ. 10 


The Gods laugh in their sleeve 
To watch man doubt and fear, 
Who knows not what to believe 
Since he sees nothing clear, 
And dares stamp nothing false where he finds 
nothing sure. 15 


Is this, Pausanias,! so? 
And can our souls not strive, 
But with the winds must go, 
And hurry where they drive? 
Is fate indeed so strong, man’s strength in- 
deed so poor? 20 


I will not judge. That man, 
Howbeit, I judge as lost, 
Whose mind allows a plan, 
Which would degrade it most; 
And he treats doubt the best who tries to see 
least ill. 25 


Be not, then, fear’s blind slave! 
Thou art my friend; to thee, 
All knowledge that I have, 
All skill I wield, are free. 
Ask not the latest news of the last miracle, 30 


Ask not what days and nights 
In trance Pantheia lay,? 
But ask how thou such sights 
May’st see without dismay ; 
Ask what most helps when known, thou son 
of Anchitus! 35 


‘ 1 Pausanius, a character in the poem; not historic. 
2In irance ... lay. Pausanius is bent on finding out how 
Empedocles roused Pantheia from a trance of forty days. 
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What? hate, and awe, and shame 
Fill thee to see our time; 
Thou feelest thy soul’s frame 
Shaken and out of chime? 
What? life and chance go hard with thee too, 
as with us; 40 


Thy citizens, ’tis said, 
Envy thee and oppress, 
Thy goodness no men aid, 
All strive to make it less; 
Tyranny, pride, and lust, fill Sicily’s abodes; 


Heaven is with earth at strife, 46 
Signs make thy soul afraid, 
The dead return to life, 
Rivers are dried, winds stayed ; 
Searce can one think in calm, so threatening 
are the Gods; 50 


And we feel, day and night, 
The burden of ourselves — 
Well, then, the wiser wight 
In his own bosom delves, 
And asks what ails him so, and gets what cure 
he can. 55 


The sophist sneers: Fool, take 
Thy pleasure, right or wrong. 
The pious wail: Forsake 
A world these sophists throng. 
Be neither saint nor sophist-led, but be a 
man! 60 


These hundred doctors try 
To preach thee to their school. 
We have the truth! they cry; 
And yet their oracle, 
Trumpet it as they will, is but the same as 
thine. 65 


Once read thy own breast right, 
And thou hast done with fears ; 
Man gets no other light, 
Search he a thousand years. 
Sink in thyself! there ask what ails thee, at 
that shrine! 70 


What makes thee struggle and rave? 
Why are men ill at ease? — 
’Tis that the lot they have 
Fails their own will to please, 
For man would make no murmuring, were his 
will obeyed. 15 
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And why is it, that still 
Man with his lot thus fights ? — 
*Tis that he makes this will 
The measure of his rights, 
And believes Nature outraged if hig will’s ° 
gainsaid. 80 


Couldst thou, Pausanias, learn 
How deep a fault is this; 
Couldst thou but once discern 
Thou hast no right to bliss, 
No title from the Gods to welfare and repose; 


Then thou wouldst look less mazed 86 
Whene’er of bliss debarred, 
Nor think the Gods were crazed 
When thy own lot went hard. 
But we are all the same — the fools of our 
Own woes! 90 


For, from the first faint morn 
Of life, the thirst for bliss 
Deep in man’s heart is born; 
And, skeptic as he is, 
He fails not to judge clear if this be quenched 
or no. 95 


Nor is the thirst to blame. 
Man errs not that he deems 
His welfare his true aim, 
He errs because he dreams 
The world does but exist that welfare to 
bestow. 100 


We mortals are no kings 
For each of whom to sway 
A new-made world up-springs, 
Meant merely for his play ; 
No, we are strangers here; the world is from 
of old. 105 


In vain our pent wills fret, 
And would the world subdue. 
Limits we did not set 
Condition all we do; 
Born into life we are, and life must be our 
mold. 110 


Born into life! — man grows 
Forth from his parents’ stem, 
And blends their bloods, as those 
Of theirs are blent in them; 
So each new man strikes root into a far fore- 
time. 115 
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Born into life! — we bring 
A bias with us here, 
And, when here, each new thing 
Affects us we come near; 
To tunes we did not call our being must 
keep chime. 120 


Born into life! — in vain, 

Opinions, those or these, 

Unaltered to retain 

The obstinate mind decrees; 
Experience, like a sea, soaks all-effacing in. 


Born into life! — who lists 126 
May what is false hold dear, 
And for himself make mists 
Through which to see less clear ; 
The world is what it is, for all our dust and 
din. 130 


Born into life! — ’tis we, 
And not the world, are new; 
Our cry for bliss, our plea, 
Others have urged it too — 
Our wants have all been felt, our errors made 
before. 135 


No eye could be too sound 
To observe a world so vast, 
No patience too profound 
To sort what ’s here amassed; 
How man may here best live no care too 
great to explore. 140 


But we — as some rude guest 
Would change, where’er he roam, 
The manners there professed 
To those he brings from home — 
We mark not the world’s course, but would 
have 2 take owrs. 145 


The world’s course proves the terms 
On which man wins content; 
Reason the proof confirms — 
We spurn it, and invent 
A false course for the world, and for our- 
selves, false powers. 150 


Riches we wish to get, 
Yet remain spendthrifts still; 
We would have health, and yet 
Still use our bodies ill; 
Bafflers of our own prayers, from youth to 
life’s last scenes. 155 
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We would have inward peace, 
Yet will not look within; 
We would have misery cease, 
Yet will not cease from sin; 
We want all pleasant ends, but will use no 
harsh means; 160 


We do not what we ought, 
What we ought not, we do, 
And lean upon the thought 
That chance will bring us through; 
But our own acts, for good or ill, are mightier 
powers. 165 


Yet, even when man forsakes 
All sin, — is just, is pure, 
Abandons all which makes 
His welfare insecure, — 
Other existences there are, that clash with ours. 


Like us, the lightning-fires 171 
Love to have scope and play; 
The stream, like us, desires 
_ An unimpeded way ; 
Like us, the Libyan wind delights to roam 
at large. 175 


Streams will not curb their pride 
The just man not to entomb, 
Nor lightnings go aside 
To give his virtues room; 
Nor is that wind less rough which blows a 
good man’s barge. 180 


Nature, with equal mind, 
Sees all her sons at play; 
Sees man control the wind, 
The wind sweep man away; 
Allows the proudly riding and the foundering 
bark. 185 


And, lastly, though of ours 
No weakness spoil our lot, 
Though the non-human powers 
Of Nature harm us not, 
The ill deeds of other men make often our 
life dark. 190 


What were the wise man’s plan? — 
Through this sharp, toil-set life, 
To work as best he can, 
And win what ’s won by strife. — 
But we an easier way to cheat our pains have 
found. 195 
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Scratched by a fall, with moans 
As children of weak age 
Lend life to the dumb stones 
Whereon to vent their rage, 
And bend their little fists, and rate the sense- 
less ground; 200 


So, loath to suffer mute, 
We, peopling the void air, 
Make Gods to whom to impute 
The ills we ought to bear; 
With God and Fate to rail at, suffering eas- 
ily. 205 


Yet grant — as sense long missed 
Things that are now perceived, 
And much may still exist 
Which is not yet believed — 
Grant that the world were full of Gods we 
cannot see; 210 


All things the world which fill 
Of but one stuff are spun, 
That we who rail are still, 
With what we rail at, one; 
One with the o’erlabored Power that through 
the breadth and length 215 


Of earth, and air, and sea, 
In men, and plants, and stones, 
Hath toil perpetually, 
And travails, pants, and moans; 
Fain would do all things well, but sometimes 
fails in strength. 220 


And patiently exact 
This universal God 
Alike to any act 
Proceeds at any nod, 
And quietly declaims the cursings of himself. 


This is not what man hates, 226 
Yet he can curse but this. 
Harsh Gods and hostile Fates 
Are dreams! this only 7s — 
Is everywhere; sustains the wise, the foolish 
elf. 230 


Nor only, in the intent 
To attach blame elsewhere, 
Do we at will invent 
Stern Powers who make their care 
To embitter human life, malignant Deities; 
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But, next, we would reverse 236 
The scheme ourselves have spun, 
And what we made to curse 
We now would lean upon, 
And feign kind Gods who perfect what man 
vainly tries. 240 


Look, the world tempts our eye, 
And we would know it all! 
We map the starry sky, 
We mine this earthen ball, 
We measure the sea-tides, we number the 
sea-sands ; 245 


We scrutinize the dates 
Of long-past human things, 
The bounds of effaced states, 
The lines of deceased kings; 
We search out dead men’s words, and works 
of dead men’s hands; 250 


We shut our-eyes, and muse 
How our own minds are made, 
What springs of thought they use, 
How rightened, how betrayed — 
And spend our wit to name what most employ 
unnamed. 255 


But still, as we proceed 
The mass swells more and more 
Of volumes yet to read, 
Of secrets yet to explore. 
Our hair grows gray, our eyes are dimmed, 
our heat is tamed ; 260 


We rest our faculties, 
And thus address the Gods: 
‘True science if there is, 
It stays in your abodes! 
Man’s measures cannot mete the immeasur- 
able All. 265 


‘You only can take in 
The world’s immense design. 
Our desperate search was sin, 
Which henceforth we resign, 
Sure only that your mind sees all things 
which befall.’ 270 


Fools! That in man’s brief term 
He cannot all things view, 
Affords no ground to affirm 
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That there are Gods who do; 
Nor does being weary prove that he has where 
to rest. 275 


Again. — Our youthful blood 
Claims rapture as its right ; 
The world, a rolling flood 
Of newness and delight, 
Draws in the enamored gazer to its shining 
breast ; 280 


Pleasure, to our hot grasp, 
Gives flowers, after flowers; 
With passionate warmth we clasp 
Hand after hand in ours; 
Now do we soon perceive how fast our youth 
is spent. 285 


At once our eyes grow clear! 
We see, in blank dismay, 
Year posting after year, 
Sense after sense decay ; 
Our shivering heart is mined by secret dis- 
content ; 290 


Yet still, in spite of truth, 
In spite of hopes entombed, 
That longing of our youth 
Burns ever unconsumed, 
Still hungrier for delight as delights grow more 
rare. 295 


We pause; we hush our heart, 
And thus address the Gods: 
‘The world hath failed to impart 
The joy our youth forbodes, 
Failed to fill up the void which in our breasts 
we bear. 300 


*Changeful till now, we still 
Looked on to something new; 
Let us, with changeless will, 
Henceforth look on to you, 
To find with you the joy we in vain here re- 
quire !’ 305 


Fools! That so often here 
Happiness mocked our prayer, 
I think, might make us fear 
A like event elsewhere; 
Make us, not fly to dreams, but moderate 
desire. 310 
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And yet, for those who know 
Themselves, who wisely take 
Their way through life, and bow 
To what they cannot break, 
Why should I say that life need yield but 
moderate bliss? 315 


Shall we, with temper spoiled, 
Health sapped by living ill, 
And judgment all embroiled 
By sadness and self-will, 
Shall we judge what for man is not true bliss 
or is? 


Is it so small a thing 321 
To have enjoyed the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring, 

To have loved, to have thought, to 


have done; 
To have advanced true friends, and beat 
down baffling foes — 325 


That we must feign a bliss 
Of doubtful future date, 
And, while we dream on this, 
Lose all our present state, 
And relegate to worlds yet distant our repose? 


Not much, I know, you prize 331 
What pleasures may be had, 
Who look on life with eyes 
Estranged, like mine, and sad; 
And yet the village-churl feels the truth more 
than you, 335 


Who’s loath to leave this life 
Which to him little yields — 
His hard-tasked sunburnt wife, 
His often-labored fields, 
The boors with whom he talked, the country- 
spots he knew. 340 


But thou, because thou hear’st 
Men scoff at Heaven and Fate, 
Because the Gods thou fear’st 
Fail to make blest thy state, 
Tremblest, and wilt not dare to trust the joys 
there are! 345 


I say: Fear not! Life still 
Leaves human effort scope. 
But, since life teems with ill, 
Nurse no extravagant hope; 
Because thou must not dream, thou need’st 
not then despair! 250 
{1852] 
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EAST LONDON 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


’Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal 


Green, 

And the pale weaver, through his windows 
seen 

In Spitalfields,! looked thrice dispirited. 

I met a preacher there I knew, and said: 5 

‘Til and o’erworked, how fare you in this 
scene?’ — 


“Bravely!’ said he; ‘for I of late have been 
Much cheered with thoughts of Christ, the liv- 


ing bread.’ 
O human soul! as long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light, 10 


Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 

To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou roam — 

Not with lost toil thou laborest through the 
night! 

Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed 
thy home. 

[1867] 


THE ETERNAL GOODNESS 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


O friends! with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear. 


I trace your lines of argument; 5 
Your logic linked and strong 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 

To hold your iron creeds: 10 
Against the words ye bid me speak 

My heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 

The Lord is God! He needeth not 15 
The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod ; 


1 Bethnal Green... Spitalfields. A reference to the north- 
eastern part of London, a manufacturing district, inhabited 
by the poor, where the chief industry is silk-weaving. 


I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye praise His justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem: 

Ye seek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss; 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


More than your schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas! I know: 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Too small the merit show. 


I bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil mine eyes for shame, 

And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within ; 

I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good! 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above, 

I know not of His hate, — I know 
His goodness and His love. 


I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments too are right. 


I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 
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I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 65 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own I have, 

Nor works my faith to prove; 70 
I can but give the gifts He gave, 

And plead His love for love. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 15 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 80 


O brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 


And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 85 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 

[1867] 


THE TOYS 
COVENTRY PATMORE 


My little Son, who looked from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 
I struck him, and dismissed 

With hard words and unkissed, 5 
His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 11 
And I, with moan, 
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Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 

For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 15 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there 
with careful art, 20 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed 

To God, I wept, and said: 

Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 

Not vexing Thee in death, 25 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 


Then, fatherly not less 30 
Than I whom Thou hast molded from the 
clay, 


Thou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 
‘TI will be sorry for their childishness.’ 
[1877] 


HERTHA 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


I am that which began !; 
Out of me the years roll; 
Out of me God and man; 
I am equal and whole; 
God changes, and man, and the form of them 
bodily; Iam the soul. 5 


Before ever land was, 
Before ever the sea, 
Or soft hair of the grass, 
Or fair limbs of the tree, 
Or the flesh-colored fruit of my branches, I 
was, and thy soul was in me. 10 


First life on my sources 
First drifted and swam; 
Out of me are the forces 
That save it or damn; 
Out of me man and woman, and wild-beast 
and bird; before God was, I am. 15 


! Tacitus mentions Hertha as being worshiped by cer- 
tain German tribes as the goddess of fertility. 
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Beside or above me 
Naught is there to go; 
Love or unlove me, 
Unknow me or know, 
J am that which unloves me and loves; I am 
stricken, and I am the blow. 20 


I the mark that is missed 
And the arrows that miss, 
I the mouth that is kissed 
And the breath in the kiss, 
The search, and the sought, and the seeker, 
the soul and the body that is. 25 


I am that thing which blesses 
My spirit elate; 
That which caresses 
With hands uncreate 
My limbs unbegotten that measure the length 
of the measure of fate. 30 


But what thing dost thou now, 
Locking Godward, to cry 
‘I am I, thou art thou, 
I am low, thou art high’? 
I am thou, whom thou seekest to find him; 
find thou but thyself, thou art I. 35 


I the grain and the furrow, 
The plow-cloven clod 
And the plowshare drawn thorough, 
The germ and the sod, 
The deed and the doer, the seed and the 
sower, the dust which is God. 40 


Hast thou known how I fashioned thee, 
Child, underground? 
Fire that impassioned thee, 
Tron that bound, 
Dim changes of water, what thing of all these 
hast thou known of or found? 45 


Canst thou say in thine heart 
Thou hast seen with thine eyes 
With what cunning of art 
Thou wast wrought in what wise, 
By what force of what stuff thou wast shapen, 
and shown on my breast to the skies? 50 


Who hath given, who hath sold it thee, 
Knowledge of me? 
Hath the wilderness told it thee? 
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Hast thou learnt of the sea? 
Hast thou communed in spirit with night? 
have the winds taken counsel with thee? 


Have I set such a star 56 
To show light on thy brow 
That thou sawest from afar 
What I show to thee now? 
Have ye spoken as brethren together, the sun 
and the mountains and thou? 60 


What is here, dost thou know it? 
What was, hast thou known? 
Prophet nor poet 
Nor tripod nor throne 
Nor spirit nor flesh can make answer, but 
only thy mother alone. 65 


Mother, not maker, 
Born, and not made; 
Though her children forsake her, 
Allured or afraid, 
Praying prayers to the God of their fashion, 
she stirs not for all that have prayed. 70 


A creed is a rod, 
And a crown is of night; 
But this thing is God, 
To be man with thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, 
and live out thy life as the light. 15 


I am in thee to save thee, 
As my soul in thee saith, 
Give thou as I gave thee, 
Thy life-blood and breath, 
Green leaves of thy labor, white flowers of 
thy thought, and red fruit of thy death. 


Be the ways of thy giving 81 
As mine were to thee; 
The free life of thy living, 
Be the gift of it free; 
Not as servant to lord, nor as master to slave, 
shalt thou give thee to me. 85 


O children of banishment, 
Souls overcast, 
Were the lights ye see vanish meant 
Alway to last, 
Ye would know not the sun overshining the 
shadows and stars cverpast. ~—<90 
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I that saw where he trod 
The dim paths of the night 
Set the shadow called God 
In your skies to give light ; 
But the morning of manhood is risen, and the 
shadowless soul is in sight. 95 


The tree many-rooted 
That swells to the sky 
With frondage red-fruited, 
The life-tree am I; 
In the buds of your lives is the sap of my 
leaves: ye shall live and not die. 100 


But the Gods of your fashion 
That take and that give, 
In their pity and passion 
That scourge and forgive, 
They are worms that are bred in the bark that 
falls off; they shall die and not live. 105 


My own blood is what stanches 
The wounds in my bark; 
Stars caught in my branches 
Make day of the dark, 
And are worshiped as suns till the sunrise 
shall tread out their fires as a spark. 110 


Where dead ages hide under 
The live roots of the tree, 
In my darkness the thunder 
Makes utterance of me; 
In the clash of my boughs with each other ye 
hear the waves sound of the sea. 115 


That noise is of Time, 
As his feathers are spread 
And his feet set to climb 
Through the boughs overhead, 
And my foliage rings round him and rustles, 
and branches are bent with his tread. 


The storm-winds of ages 121 
Blow through me and cease, 
The war-wind that rages, 
The spring-wind of peace, 
Ere the breath of them roughen my tresses, 
ere one of my blossoms increase. 125 


All sounds of all changes, 
All shadows and lights 
On the world’s mountain-ranges 
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And stream-riven heights, 
Whose tongue is the wind’s tongue and lan- 
guage of storm-clouds on earth-shaking 
nights ; 130 


All forms of all faces, 
All works of all hands 
In unsearchable places 
Of time-stricken lands, 
All death and all life, and all reigns and all 
ruins, drop through me as sands. 135 


Though sore be my burden 
And more than ye know, 
And my growth have no guerdon 
But only to grow, 
Yet I fail not of growing for lightnings above 
me or death worms below. 140 


These too have their part in me, 
As I too in these; 
Such fire is at heart in me, 
Such sap is this tree’s, 
Which hath in it all sounds and all secrets of 
infinite lands and of seas. 145 


In the spring-colored hours 
When my mind was as May’s, 
There brake forth of me flowers 
By centuries of days, 
Strong blossoms with perfume of manhood, 
shot out from my spirit as rays. 150 


And the sound of them springing 
And smell of their shoots 
Were as warmth and sweet singing 
And strength to my roots; 
And the lives of my children made perfect 
with freedom of soul were my fruits. 155 


I bid you but be; 
I have need not of prayer; | 
I have need of you free 
As your mouths of mine air; 
That my heart may be greater within me, be- 
holding the fruits of me fair. 160 


More fair than strange fruit is 
Of faiths ye espouse; 
In me only the root is 
That blooms in your boughs; 
Behold now your God that ye made you, to 
feed him with faith of your vows. 165 
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In the darkening and whitening 
Abysses adored, 
With dayspring and lightning 
For lamp and for sword, 
God thunders in heaven, and his angels are 
red with the wrath of the Lord. 170 


O my sons, O too dutiful 
Toward Gods not of me, 
Was not I enough beautiful? 
Was it hard to be free? 
For behold, I am with you, am in you and of 
you; look forth now and see. 175 


Lo, winged with world’s wonders, 
With miracles shod, 
With the fires of his thunders 
For raiment and rod, 
God trembles in heaven, and his angels are 
white with the terror of God. 180 


For his twilight is come on him, 
His anguish is here; 
And his spirits gaze dumb on him, 
Grown gray from his fear; 
And his hour taketh hold on him stricken, the 
last of his infinite year. 185 


Thought made him and breaks him, 
Truth slays and forgives; 
But to you, as time takes him, 
This new thing it gives, 
Even love, the beloved Republic, that feeds 
upon freedom and lives. 190 


For truth only is living, 
Truth only is whole, 
And the love of his giving 
Man’s polestar and pole; 
Man, pulse of my center, and fruit of my body, 
and seed of my soul. 195 


One birth of my bosom; 
One beam of mine eye; 
One topmost blossom 
That scales the sky; 
Man, equal and one with me, man that is 
made of me, man that is I. 200 


(1871] 
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OPPORTUNITY 
EDWARD ROWLAND SILL 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: — 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 


banner 5 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 
by foes. 


A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, ‘Had I a sword of keener 


stee] — 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears, — 
but this 

Blunt thing!’ he snapt and flung it from his 
hand, 10 


And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore be- 
stead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle 
shout 15 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

[1888] 


RECESSIONAL 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 5 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 10 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


Far-called, our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 15 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 
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If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 21 
Or lesser breeds without the Law — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 25 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word — 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 30 
[1897] 


EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE}! 
WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


A fire-mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 5 
And a face turned from the clod, — 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 


1 From Each in His Own Tongue and Other Poems, by 
William Herbert Carruth. Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 10 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high ; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod, — 
Some of us call it Autumn, 15 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in: 20 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod, — 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 25 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and name- 
less, 
The straight, hard pathway plod, — 
Some eall it Consecration, 31 
And others call it God. 
[1895] 
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In this and the following type we make some attempt to group lyrics with 
respect to the intensity of emotion felt in the lyrics themselves. 

It has become a commonplace of criticism, since Poe pointed it out, that an emotion 
as the basis of literary expression is brief in human consciousness. That is, emotion 
can be felt at the full for only a limited time. A lyric, on this account, must properly 
be short if it represents naturally the surge of feeling that passes through the mind. 
It is none the less true that this surge of feeling varies in intensity. Sometimes it is 
voleanic, sometimes only tidal. 

The pensive lyric is of the tidal kind. It represents a wave of feeling passing 
through the consciousness, —a wave that may return many times, may indeed become 
an almost constant visitant,—but it is never violent. We may without injustice term 
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the basic idea of the pensive lyric somewhat commonplace. Such ideas as regret and 
dismay at the passage of time, the flight of youth, the loss of friends, form the 
foundation of most pensive lyrics. It is the manner in which these commonplace 
emotions are given form that measures their poetic value. 

The pensive lyric is, then, the lyric born of a quiet though penetrating look out 
upon the facts of life, especially those of time and change. It is often reminiscent, 
often tinged with melancholy. In it sadness and sweetness mingle; but there is in 
the sadness no bitterness, for it is the sadness that comes only as the natural experi- 
ence of man upon the sinuous paths of life, the common way of all travelers, and 
with it may be mingled the memory of many a delightful contact with other trav- 
elers. The pensive lyric comes from a spirit not overjoyous, but in even balance, to 
which the experiences of life are not self-accusing or harrowing, or so entrancing as to 
intoxicate. Though the lyric of this type is often sad with memories, it is sometimes 
mellow, sometimes may be livened with a touch of humor, as is Arnold’s ‘‘A Wish.”’ 

The pensive lyric is typical of the mid-afternoon of life or of evening rather than of 
morning — of the view backward. Certainly the impetuous forward rush of youth 
has little to do with it, for youth is generally indifferent or cynical toward the ideas 
that the pensive lyric represents. The importance of the type lies in the manner and 
skill of expression. If these be but trite, the lyric fails. It is also important to realize 
that the pensive attitude in life is itself undergoing change, and with it the pensive 
lyric, like most of the types that we are studying, is changing. Men do not face the 
facts of life quite as they did a hundred years ago; but the facts themselves remain. 


A FAREWELL TO ARMS 
GEORGE PEELE 


His golden locks time hath to silver turned ; 
O time too swift, O swiftness never ceas- 
ing! 
His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever 
spurned, 
But spurned in vain; youth waneth by in- 
creasing : 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading 
seen, 5 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 


His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 
And, lovers’ sonnets turned to holy psalms, 
A man-at-arms must now serve on his knees, 
And feed on prayers, which are age his! 
alms: 10 
But though from court to cottage he depart, 
His saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 


lage his, age’s. 


And when he saddest sits in homely cell, 
He'll teach his swains this carol for a song — 
“Blessed be the hearts that wish my sovereign 
well, 15 
Cursed be the souls that think her any wrong.’ 
Goddess, allow this aged man his right, 
To be your beadsman! now that was your 
knight. 
(1590] 


“WHEN I HAVE SEEN BY TIME’S 
FELL HAND DEFACED’ 


SONNET LXIV 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 
The rich proud cost of outworn buried age; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down-razed 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage; 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 5 


1 beadsman, one who devotes his life to praying for 
another. 
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Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the watery main, 
Increasing store with loss and loss with store; 
When I have seen such interchange of state, 
Or state itself confounded to decay ; 10 
Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate, 
That Time will come and take my love away. 
This thought is as a death, which cannot 
choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 
[1609] 


SWEETEST MELANCHOLY 
JOHN FLETCHER 


Hence, all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly: 
There’s naught in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see’t, 5 
But only melancholy, 
O sweetest melancholy ! 


Welcome, folded arms and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 
A look that’s fastened to the ground, 10 
A tongue chained up without a sound. 
Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves; 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed save bats and owls; 
A midnight bell, a parting groan: 16 
These are the sounds we feed upon. 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy 

valley ; 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melan- 


choly. 


[c. 1612] (1647] 


LINES ON THE TOMBS IN WEST— 
MINSTER 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT 


Mortality, behold and fear! 

What a change of flesh is here! 

Think how many royal bones 

Sleep within this heap of stones: 

Here they lie had realms and lands, 5 
Who now want strength to stir their hands: 
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Where from their pulpits sealed with dust 
They preach, ‘In greatness is no trust.’ 
Here’s an acre sown indeed 

With the richest, royal’st seed 10 
That the earth did e’er suck in 

Since the first man died for sin: 

Here the bones of birth have cried, 

“Though gods they were, as men they died.’ 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 15 
Dropt from the ruined sides of kings; 

Here’s a world of pomp and state, 

Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 


ON THE LIFE OF MAN 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT ! 


Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like the wind that chafes the flood, 5 
Or bubbles which on water stood; 

Even such is man, whose borrowed light 

Is straight called in and paid tonight. 

The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 

The spring entombed in autumn lies; 10 
The dew’s dried up, the star is shot, 

The flight is past, and man forgot. 


MADRIGAL 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND 


This life, which seems so fair, 

Is like a bubble blown up in the air 

By sporting children’s breath, 

Who chase it everywhere, 

And strive who can most motion it bequeath: 

And though it sometime seem of its own 

might, 6 

Like to an eye of gold, to be fixed there, 

And firm to hover in that empty height, 

That only is because it is so light. 

But in that pomp it doth not long appear; 10 
For when ’tis most admired, in a thought 
Because it erst was naught, it turns to 

naught. 

[1616] 

1 Attributed also to Henry King. 
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DEATH’S FINAL CONQUEST 
JAMES SHIRLEY 
From “The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses” 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armor against fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Scepter and crown 5 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 10 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 16 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now, 
See, where the victor-victim bleeds: 20 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


[c. 1640] [1659] 


DISDAIN RETURNED 
THOMAS CAREW 


He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires; 
As old Time makes these decay, 5 
So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires. 10 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 


No tears, Celia, now shall win 
My resolved heart to return; 


I have searched thy soul within, 15 
And find naught but pride and scorn: 
I have learned thy arts, and now 
Can disdain as much as thou. 
Some power in my revenge convey 
That love to her I cast away. 20 
[1640] . 


‘GO, LOVELY ROSE!’ 
EDMUND WALLER 


Go, lovely Rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 5 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 10 


Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired. 15 


Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 20 
[1645] 


TO DAFFODILS 
ROBERT HERRICK 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay, 5 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 10 
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We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or anything. 
We die 15 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to the summer’s rain; 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 20 
[1648] 


TO THE VIRGINS, TO MAKE MUCH 
OF TIME 


ROBERT HERRICK 


Gather ye rose buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying; 

And this same flower that smiles today, 
Tomorrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 5 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 10 
But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry; 

For, having lost but once your prime, 15 
You may forever tarry. 

[1648] 


TO PRIMROSES FILLED WITH 
MORNING DEW 


ROBERT HERRICK 


Why do ye weep, sweet babes? Can tears 
Speak grief in you, 
Who were but born 
Just as the modest morn 
Teemed her refreshing dew? 5 
Alas, you have not known that shower 
That mars a flower, 
Nor felt the unkind 
Breath of a blasting wind; 
Nor are ye worn with years, 10 
Or warped, as we, 
Who think it strange to see 
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Such pretty flowers, like to orphans young, 
To speak by tears, before ye have a tongue. 


Speak, whimpering younglings, and make 
known 15 
The reason why 
Ye droop and weep; 
Is it for want of sleep, 
Or childish lullaby? 
Or that ye have not seen as yet 20 
The violet? 
Or brought a kiss 
From that Sweet-heart, to this? 
— No, no, this sorrow shown 
By your tears shed, 25 
Would have this lecture read: 
That things of greatest, so of meanest worth, 
Conceived with grief are, and with tears 
brought forth. 
(1648] 


THE RETREAT 
HENRY VAUGHAN 


{It is interesting to compare the thought of 
this poem with that contained in Wordsworth’s 
“Ode: Intimations of Immortality,” p. 273.] 


Happy those early days, when I 

Shined in my angel-infancy ! 

Before I understood this place 

Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 5 
But a white, celestial thought ; 

When yet I had not walked above 

A mile or two from my first Love, 

And looking back — at that short space — 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face; 10 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 

My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 

And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity ; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 15 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 

A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 

Bright shoots of everlastingness. 20 


O how I long to travel back, 
And tread again that ancient track! 
That I might once more reach that plain 
Where first I left my glorious train ; 
From whence the enlightened spirit sees 25 
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That shady city of palm trees. 

But ah! my soul with too much stay 

Is drunk, and staggers in the way! 

Some men a forward motion love, 

But I by backward steps would move; 30 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 

In that state I came, return. 

[1650] 


‘THEY ARE ALL GONE’ 
HENRY VAUGHAN 


They are all gone into the world of light! 
And I alone sit lingering here; 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 5 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest 
After the sun’s remove, 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days: 10 
My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmering and decays. 


O holy Hope! and high Humility, 
High as the heavens above! 
These are your walks, and you have showed 
them me, 15 
To kindle my cold love. 


Dear, beauteous Death! the jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere, but in the dark; 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 


Could man outlook that mark! 20 
He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest 
may know 


At first sight, if the bird be flown; 
But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


And yet, as Angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep, 26 
So some strange thoughts transcend our 
wonted themes, 
And into glory peep. 


If a star were confined into a tomb, 
Her captive flames must needs burn there; 
But when the hand that locked her up gives 
room, 31 
She’ll shine through all the sphere. 
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O Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under Thee! 

Resume Thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty. 36 


Hither disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass: 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill, 
Where I shall need no glass. 40 

[1655] 


WRITTEN AT AN INN AT HENLEY 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE 


To thee, fair Freedom! I retire 
From flattery, cards, and dice, and din; 
Nor art thou found in mansions higher 
Than the low cot or humble Inn. 


*Tis here with boundless power I reign ; 5 
And every health which I begin, 

Converts dull port to bright champagne; 
Such freedom crowns it, at an Inn. 


I fly from pomp, I fly from plate! 

I fly from Falsehood’s specious grin! 10 
Freedom I love, and form I hate, 

And choose my lodgings at an Inn. 


Here, Waiter ! take my sordid ore, 
Which lackeys else might hope to win; 

It buys, what courts have not in store, 15 
It buys me freedom at an Inn. 


Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an Inn. 20 


AN ODE 


ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON 
COLLEGE 


THOMAS GRAY 


[Gray was a student at Eton College, which is 
situated opposite the town of Windsor and Wind- 
sor Castle, on the Thames, in one of the most 
beautiful districts of England. The college was 
founded in 1440 by Henry VI, a man of great 
piety and a devoted patron of learning.] 


Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the wat’ry glade, 

Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy Shade; 
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And ye, that from the stately brow 5 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way. 10 


Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade, 
Ah fields beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 15 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing 
My weary soul they seem to sooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. 20 


Say, Father Thames, — for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green 
The paths of pleasure trace, — 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 25 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave? 
The captive linnet which enthrall? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball? 30 


While some on earnest business bent 
Their murm’ring labors ply 
’Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty ; 
Some bold adventurers disdain 35 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare descry ; 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy. 40 


Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possest ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breast ; 
Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, 45 
Wild wit, invention ever-new, 
And lively cheer of vigor born; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 
That fly th’ approach of morn. 50 


Alas, regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play! 
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No sense have they of ills to come, 
Nor care beyond today : 
Yet see how all around ’em wait 55 
The Ministers of human fate, 
And black Misfortune’s baleful train! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey the murth’rous band! 
Ah, tell them, they are men! 60 


These shall the fury Passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 65 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the secret heart, 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 70 


Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning Infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 15 
And hard Unkindness’ altered eye, 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow; 
And keen Remorse with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 80 


Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous than their queen. 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 85 
That every laboring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage: 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand, 
And slow-consuming Age. 90 


To each his suff’rings: all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan, 
The tender for another’s pain, 
Th’ unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah! why should they know their fate? 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 96 
And happiness too swiftly flies. 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more; where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise. 100 
[1747] 
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‘MY HEART LEAPS UP WHEN I 
BEHOLD’ 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 5 
Or let me die! 

The Child is father of the Man; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 

[1807] 


YARROW UNVISITED 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


[The poem was written during or after a visit 
of Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy to Scotland 
in 1803. The Yarrow is a river of picturesque 
scenery, including St. Mary’s Lake through which 
it flows, in the county of Selkirk.] 


See the various Poems the scene of which is laid upon the 
banks of the Yarrow; in particular, the exquisite Ballad of 
Hamilton beginning 

‘“Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny Bride, — 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome Marrow ! —”’ 
WORDSWORTH 


From Stirling castle we had seen 

The mazy Forth unraveled ; 

Had trod the banks of Clyde, and Tay, 

And with the Tweed had traveled; 

And when we came to Clovenford, 5 
Then said my ‘winsome Marrow,’! 

“Whate’er betide, we’ll turn aside, 

And see the Braes of Yarrow.’ 


‘Let Yarrow folk, frae Selkirk town, 

Who have been buying, selling, 10 
Go back to Yarrow, ’tis their own; 1 

Each maiden to her dwelling! 

On Yarrow’s, banks let herons feed, 

Hares couch, and rabbits burrow! 

But we will downward with the Tweed, 15 
Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 


“There’s Galla Water, Leader Haughs,? 
Both lying right before us; 


1 Marrow, companion. 2 Galla Water, Leader Haughs. 
All the places mentioned in the stanza are noteworthy 
for their scenery, including Dryburgh Abbey, a ruin 
close by the Tweed. 
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And Dryborough, where with chiming Tweed 
The lintwhites sing in chorus; 20 
There’s pleasant Tiviot-dale, a land 

Made blithe with plow and harrow: 

Why throw away a needful day 

To go in search of Yarrow? 


‘What’s Yarrow but a river bare, 25 

That glides the dark hills under? 

There are a thousand such elsewhere 

As worthy of your wonder.’ 

— Strange words they seemed of slight and 
scorn ; 

My True-love sighed for scrrow ; 30 

And looked me in the face, to think 

I thus could speak of Yarrow! 


‘Oh! green,’ said I, ‘are Yarrow’s holms,! 
And sweet is Yarrow flowing! 

Fair hangs the apple frae the rock,? 35 
But we will leave it growing. 

O’er hilly path, and open Strath, 

We'll wander Scotland thorough; 

But, though so near, we will not turn 

Into the dale of Yarrow. 40 


“Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 

The sweets of Burn-mill meadow; 

The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 

Float double, swan and shadow! 

We will not see them; will not go, 45 
Today, nor yet tomorrow, 

Enough if in our hearts we know 

There’s such a place as Yarrow. 


‘Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown! 

It must, or we shall rue it: 50 
We have a vision of our own; 

Ah! why should we undo it? 

The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow! 

For when we're there, although ’tis fair, 55 
*T will be another Yarrow! 


“If Care with freezing years should come, 
And wandering seem but folly, — 

Should we be loath to stir from home, 

And yet be melancholy ; 60 


lholms, river meadows. apple frae the rock, per- 
haps the berries of the mountain ash, as in Hamilton’s 
“Braes of Yarrow.” 3 Strath, a wide valley bordering 
a stream. 
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Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

’T will soothe us in our sorrow, 

That earth hath something yet to show, 
The bonny holms of Yarrow!’ 

[1807] 


YOUTH AND AGE 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


Verse, a breeze mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee — 
Both were mine! Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young! 5 


When I was young? — Ah, woeful When! 
Ah! for the change ’twixt Now and Then! 
This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body that-does me grievous wrong, 

O’er aery. cliffs and glittering sands, 10 
How lightly then it flashed along : — 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 

On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

That fear no spite of wind or tide! 15 
Naught cared this body for wind or weather 
When Youth and I lived in’t together. 


Flowers are lovely; Love is flower-like ; 

Friendship is a sheltering tree; 

Oh! the joys, that came down shower-like, 

Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 21 
Ere I was old! 


Ere I was old? Ah woeful Ere, 

Which tells me, Youth’s no longer here! 

O Youth! for years so many and sweet, 25 
’Tis known, that Thou and I were one, 
V’ll think it but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be that Thou art gone! 

Thy vesper-bell hath not yet tolled : — 

And thou wert aye a masker bold! 30 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 

To make believe that thou art gone? 

I see these locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this altered size: 

But Spring-tide blossoms on thy lips, 35 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes! 
Life is but thought: so think I will 

That Youth and I are house-mates still. 
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Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eve! 40 
Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve, 
When we are old: 


That only serves to make us grieve 

With oft and tedious taking-leave, 45 
Like some poor nigh-related guest, 

That may not rudely be dismist ; 

Yet hath outstayed his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile. 

[1832] 


ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 
JOHN KEATS 


{If Keats had any particular urn in mind, it 
may have been one still preserved in the garden of 
Holland House, London.] 


Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rime: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy 
shape 5 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady !? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens 
loath? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild 
ecstasy ? 10 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play 
on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not 
leave 15 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou 
kiss, 
Though winning near the goal — yet, do not 
grieve; 


1Tempe...Arcady. Tempe is a picturesque valley 
near Mount Olympus, and Areadia a region in southern 
Greece renowned for its quietude and the gentle manners 
of its people. 
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She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss, 19 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu: 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 


For ever warm and still to be enjoyed, 26 . 


For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and 


cloyed, 

A burning forehead, and a parching 
tongue. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 31 


To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 35 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 39 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede ! 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of 
thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral?! 45 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou 
say’st, 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’ — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
(1820] 


‘IN A DREAR-NIGHTED DECEMBER’ 
JOHN KRATS 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 
Thy branches ne’er remember 


1 brede, braid, garland. 2 Pastoral. For a description 
of pastoral poetry see pages 489-490, 
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Their green felicity : 
The north cannot undo them, 5 
With a sleety whistle through them; 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 10 
Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look; 
But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 15 
About the frozen time. 


Ah! would ’twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 
But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy? 20 
To know the change arid feel it, 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steal it, 
Was never said in rime. 
[1829] 


THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES 
CHARLES LAMB 


I have had playmates, I have had companions, 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school- 
days — 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


T have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom 

cronies — 5 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


I loved a Love once, fairest among women: 

Closed are her doors on me, I must not see 
her — 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 9 


T have a friend, a kinder friend has no man: 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly; 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 


Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my 
childhood, 

Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 15 
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Friend of my bosom, thou more than a 
brother, 

Why wert not thou born in my father’s dwell- 
ing? 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces — 


How some they have died, and some they have 


left me, 
And some are taken from me; all are de- 
parted — 20 


All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
[1798] 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN HIS LIBRARY 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 


My days among the Dead are passed ; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old: 
My never failing friends are they, 5 
With whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal 
And seek relief in woe; 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 10 
My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the Dead; with them 
I live in long-past years, 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 15 
Partake their hopes and fears; 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 


My hopes are with the Dead; anon 
My place with them will be, 20 
And I with them shall travel on 
Through all Futurity ; 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust. 


[1823] 
TO NIGHT 


Percy BySSHE SHELLEY 


Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 

Out of thy misty eastern cave, 

Where all the long and lone daylight 
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Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 5 
Which make thee terrible and dear, — 
Swift be thy flight! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought ! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day; 10 

Kiss her until she be wearied out, 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land, 

Touching all with thine opiate wand — 
Come, long-sought ! 


When I arose and saw the dawn, 15 
I sighed for thee; 

When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 

And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 

And the weary Day turned to his rest, 

Lingering like an unloved guest, 20 
I sighed for thee. 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 

Wouldst thou me? 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmured like a noontide bee, 25 
Shall { nestle near thy side? 
Wouldst thou me? — and I replied, 

No, not thee! 


Death will come when thou art dead, 

Soon, too soon; 30 
Sleep will come when thou art fled; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night, — 
Swift be thine approaching flight, 

Come soon, soon! 35 
[1824] 


‘OFT, IN THE STILLY NIGHT’ 
Scotch Air 
THOMAS MOORE 


Oft, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 
The smiles, the tears 5 
Of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 10 
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Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 

Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 15 
The friends, so linked together, 
I’ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 20 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 25 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 
[1815] 


A PETITION TO TIME 
BRYAN WALLER PROCTER 


Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently, — as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream. 
Humble voyagers are We, 5 
Husband, wife, and children three — 
(One is lost, — an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead.) 


Touch us gently, Time! 
We’ve not proud nor soaring wings; 10 
Our ambition, our content, 
Lies in simple things. 
Humble voyagers are We, 
O’er Life’s dim, unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime; 15 
Touch us gently, Time! 
[1831] 


“WHY, WHY REPINE’ 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Why, why repine, my pensive friend, 
At pleasures slipt away ? 

Some the stern Fates will never lend, 
And all refuse to stay. 
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I see the rainbow in the sky, 5 
The dew upon the grass, 

I see them, and I ask not why 
They glimmer or they pass. 


With folded arms I linger not 

To call them back; ’twere vain; 10 
In this, or in some other spot, 

I know they’ll shine again. 
[1846] 


MY LOST YOUTH 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


[The poem is reminiscent of Longfellow’s boy- 
hood home at Portland, Maine.] 


Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 5 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ ? 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 10 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 2 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 15 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 20 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 


Llong, long thoughts. The words are to be found in a 
treatise upon Lapland printed in 1674 by Johannes Schef- 
fer, of the University of Upsala. 2 Hesperides, the isles 
of the happy dead, guarded by the Hesperides, — maidens 
who kept the golden apples of the sunset. 
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Is singing and saying still : 25 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 30 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 


“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 35 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


i remember the sea-fight far away,! 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 41 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 45 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 50 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain ; 56 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 60 
Sings on, and is never still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


1 sea-fight far away, the fight of the American brig 
Enterprise and the British brig Boxer. Both captains 
were killed, and were buried side by side in the Portland 
burying-ground. 
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There are things of which I may not speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 65 
There are thoughts that make the strong 
heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 70 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 15 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 
known street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 


“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 80 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that 
were, 85 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 90 
[1855] 


‘TEARS, IDLE TEARS’ 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


[This is one of the songs of The Princess. It has 
no particular connection with the context of that 
narrative poem and was composed during one of 
Tennyson’s visits to Tintern Abbey.] 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more, 5 
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Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the under- 
world, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer 
dawns 11 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering 
square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


Dear as remembered kisses after death, 16 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 

O Death in Life, the days that are no more! 


[1850] 


‘WHERE LIES THE LAND’ 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


Where lies the land to which the ship would 
go? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


On sunny noons upon the deck’s smooth face, 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to 

pace; 6 
Or, o’er the stern reclining, watch below 
The foaming wake far widening as we go. 


On stormy nights when wild northwesters 


Tave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and 
wave! 10 


The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 
Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would 
go? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 16 

[1862] 
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‘PERCHE PENSA? PENSANDO 
S’INVECCHIA’! 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


To spend uncounted years of pain, 

Again, again, and yet again, 

In working out in heart and brain 
The problem of our being here; 

To gather facts from far and near, 5 

Upon the mind to hold them clear, 

And, knowing more may yet appear, 

Unto one’s latest breath to fear, 

The premature result to draw — 

Is this the object, end and law, 10 
And purpose of our being here? 

[1869] 


THE FUTURE 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


A wanderer is man from his birth. 

He was born in a ship 

On the breast of the river of Time; 
Brimming with wonder and joy 

He spreads out his arms to the light, 5 
Rivets his gaze on the banks of the stream. 


As what he sees is, so have his thoughts been. 
Whether he wakes 

Where the snowy mountainous pass, 

Echoing the screams of the eagles, 10 
Hems in its gorges the bed 

Of the new-born clear-flowing stream; 
Whether he first sees light 

Where the river in gleaming rings 

Sluggishly winds through the plain; 15 
Whether in sound of the swallowing sea — 
As is the world on the banks, 

So is the mind of the man. 


Vainly does each, as he glides, 
Fable and dream 20 
Of the lands which the river of Time 
Had left ere he woke on its breast, 
Or shall reach when his eyes have been closed. 
Only the tract where he sails 
He wots of; only the thoughts, 25 
Raised by the objects he passes, are his. 


1 Perché pensa? Pensando s’invecchia, an Italian prov- 
erb: ‘“‘Why think? Thinking makes one grow old.” 


THE PENSIVE LYRIC 


Who can see the green earth any more 

As she was by the sources of Time? 

Who imagines her fields as they lay 

In the sunshine, unworn by the plow? 30 
Who thinks as they thought, 

The tribes who then roamed on her breast, 
Her vigorous, primitive sons? 


What girl 

Now reads in her bosom as clear 35 
As Rebekah! read, when she sate 

At eve by the palm-shaded well? 

Who guards in her breast 

As deep, as pellucid a spring 

Of feeling, as tranquil, as sure? 40 


What bard, 
At the height of his vision, can deem 
Of God, of the world, of the soul, 
With a plainness as near, 
As flashing as Moses felt 45 
When he lay in the night by his flock 2 
On the starlit Arabian waste? 
Can rise and obey 
The beck of the Spirit like him? 


This tract which the river of Time 50 

Now flows through with us, is the plain. 

Gone is the calm of its earlier shore. 

Bordered by cities and hoarse 

With a thousand cries is its stream. 

And we on its breast, our minds 55 

Are confused as the cries which we hear, 

Changing and shot as the sights which we 
see. 


And we say that repose has fled 

For ever the course of the river of Time. 
That cities will crowd to its edge 60 
In a blacker, incessanter line; 

That the din will be more on its banks, 
Denser the trade on its stream, 

Flatter the plain where it flows, 

Fiercer the sun overhead ; 65 
That never will those on its breast 

See an ennobling sight, 

Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 


1 Rebekah, the wife of the patriarch Isaac. See Genesis 
xxiv. 2 Moses... flock. Moses was a shepherd in Midian. 


See Exodus iii, 1. 
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But what was before us we know not, 
And we know not what shall succeed. 70 


Haply, the river of Time — 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 

Fling their wavering lights 

On a wider, statelier stream — 

May acquire, if not the calm 15 
Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 


And the width of the waters, the hush 

Of the gray expanse where he floats, 

Freshening its current and spotted with 
foam 80 

As it draws to the Ocean, may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast — 

As the pale waste widens around him, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night-wind 85 

Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 

[1852] 


A TOCCATA OF GALUPPI’S 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[Baldassare Galuppi (1709-1785) was a famous 
Venetian composer who spent some time also in 
London and St. Petersburg. His music seems to 
have been best represented by the toccata, a piece 
which suggests, but does not develop, depth of 
theme. ] 


Oh Galuppi, Baldassare, this is very sad to 
find! 

I can hardly misconceive you; it would prove 
me deaf and blind; 

But although I take your meaning, ’tis with 
such a heavy mind! 


Here you come with your old music, and 
here’s all the good it brings. 

What, they lived once thus at Venice where 
the merchants were the kings,} 5 

Where St. Mark’s is, where the Doges used to 
wed the sea with rings“? 


1 Merchants ... kings. The merchants were the rulers of 
Venice. Though the form of government was free, only 
the wealthy and their dependents had any real voice in 
affairs. 2wed...rings, a reference to the annual 
pageant of the marriage of Venice to the sea. 
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Aye, because the sea’s the street there; and ’tis 
arched by ... what you call 

... Shylock’s bridge! with houses on it, where 
they kept the carnival : 

I was never out of England — it’s as if I saw 
it all. 


Did young people take their pleasure when the 
sea was warm in May? 10 

Balls and masks begun at midnight, burning 
ever to mid-day, 

When they made up fresh adventures for the 
morrow, do you say? 


Was a lady such a lady, cheeks so round and 
lips so red, — 

On her neck the small face buoyant, like a 
bell-flower on its bed, 

O’er the breast’s superb abundance where a 
man might base his head? 15 


Well, and it was graceful of them — they’d 
break talk off and afford 

— She, to bite her mask’s black velvet — he, 
to finger on his sword, 

While you sat and played Toccatas, stately at 
the clavichord 2? 


What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive,’ 
sixths diminished, sigh on sigh, 

Told them something? Those suspensions, 
those solutions — ‘Must we die?’ 20 

Those commiserating sevenths — ‘Life might 
last! we can but try!’ 


“Were you happy?’ — ‘Yes.’ — ‘And are you 
still as happy?’ — ‘Yes. And you?’ 

— ‘Then, more kisses!’ — ‘Did I stop them, 
when a million seemed so few?’ 

Hark, the dominant’s persistence till it must 
be answered to! 


So, an octave struck the answer. Oh, they 
praised you, I dare say! 25 

“Brave Galuppi! that was music! good alike 
at grave and gay! 

I can always leave off talking when I hear a 
master play!’ 


1 Shylock’s bridge, a bridge in the Rialto of Venice, thus 
named in modern times from Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice. 2 clavichord, a musical instrument resem- 
bling the piano. 3 thirds ... plaintive. To technically 
trained musicians the terms in these stanzas suggest 
effects of tenderness and pathos expressed in music. 


LYRIC POETRY 


Then they left you for their pleasure: till in 
due time, one by one, 

Some with lives that came to nothing, some 
with deeds as well undone, 

Death stepped tacitly and took them where 
they never see the sun. 30 


But when I sit down to reason, think to take 
my stand nor swerve, 

While I triumph o’er a secret wrung from 
nature’s close reserve, 

In you come with your cold music till I creep 
through every nerve. 


Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creaking 
where a house was burned: 

‘Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice 
spent what Venice earned. 35 

The soul, doubtless, is immortal — where a 
soul can be discerned. 


‘Yours for instance: you know physics, some- 
thing of geology, 

Mathematics are your pastime; souls shall 
rise in their degree; 

Butterflies may dread extinction, — you’ll not 
die, it cannot be! 


“As for Venice and her people, merely born to 
bloom and drop, 40 

Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth 
and folly were the crop: 

What of soul was left, I wonder, when the 
kissing had to stop? 


‘Dust and ashes!’ So you creak it, and I 
want the heart to scold. 

Dear dead women, with such hair, too — 
what’s become of all the gold 

Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel 
chilly and grown old. 45 

[1855] 


THE FLIGHT OF YOUTH 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 


There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain: 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again. 5 


THE PENSIVE LYRIC 


We are stronger, and are better, 
Under manhood’s sterner reign: 

Still we feel that something sweet 

Followed youth, with flying feet, 
And will never come again. 


Something beautiful is vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain: 

We behold it everywhere, 

On the earth, and in the air, 
But it never comes again. 

[1857] 


AN OLD SONG REVERSED 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 


‘There are gains for all our losses.’ 
So I said when I was young. 

If I sang that song again, 

’T would not be with that refrain, 
Which but suits an idle tongue. 


Youth has gone, and hope gone with it, 


Gone the strong desire for fame. 
Laurels are not for the old. 
Take them, lads. Give Senex ! gold. 
What’s an everlasting name? 


When my life was in its summer 
One fair woman liked my looks: 
Now that Time has driven his plow 

In deep furrows on my brow, 
I’m no more in her good books. 


‘There are gains for all our losses’? 
Grave beside the wintry sea, 

Where my child is, and my heart, 

For they would not live apart, 
What has been your gain to me? 


No, the words I sang were idle, 

And will ever so remain: 
Death, and Age, and vanished Youth, 
All declare this bitter truth, 

There’s a loss for every gain! 


[c. 1880] 


1 Senex, old age. 
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PROLOGUE 
TO 
RHYMES AND RHYTHMS 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


Something is dead... 

The grace of sunset solitudes, the march 

Of the solitary moon, the pomp and power 
Of round on round of shining soldier-stars 
Patrolling space, the bounties of the sun — 
Sovran, tremendous, unimaginable —— 6 
The multitudinous friendliness of the sea, 
Possess no more — no more. 


Something is dead... 

The Autumn rain-rot deeper and wider soaks 

And spreads, the burden of Winter heavier 
weighs, 11 

His melancholy close and closer yet 

Cleaves, and those incantations of the Spring 

That made the heart a center of miracles 

Grow formal, and the wonder-working hours 

Arise no more — no more. 16 


Something is dead... 
’Tis time to creep in close about the fire 
And tell gray tales of what we were, and 


dream 

Old dreams and faded, and as we may re- 
joice 

In the young life that round us leaps and 
laughs, 21 


A fountain in the sunshine, in the pride 

Of God’s best gift that to us twain returns, 
Dear Heart, no more — no more. 

[e. 1892] 


EVOLUTION 
JOHN BANNISTER TABB 


Out of the dusk a shadow, 
Then a spark; 
Out of the cloud a silence, 
Then a lark; 
Out of the heart a rapture, 5 
Then a pain; 
Out of the dead, cold ashes, 
Life again. 
[e. 1894] 
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FAME 
JOHN BANNISTER TABB 


Their noonday never knows 
What names immortal are: 
"Tis night alone that shows 
How star surpasseth star. 
{c. 1897] 


DAISY 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Where the thistle lifts a purple crown 
Six foot out of the turf, 

And the harebell shakes on the windy hill — 
O the breath of the distant surf! — 


The hills look over on the South, 5 
And southward dreams the sea; 

And, with the sea-breeze hand in hand, 
Came innocence and she. 


Where mid the gorse ! the raspberry 

Red for the gatherer springs, 10 
Two children did we stray and talk 

Wise, idle, childish things. 


She listened with big-lipped surprise, 
Breast-deep mid flower and spine: 

Her skin was like a grape, whose veins 15 
Run snow instead of wine. 


She knew not those sweet words she spake, 
Nor knew her own sweet way; 

But there’s never a bird, so sweet a song 
Thronged in whose throat that day! 20 


Oh, there were flowers in Storrington 2 
On the turf and on the spray ; 

But the sweetest flower on Sussex hills 
Was the Daisy-flower that day! 


Her beauty smoothed earth’s furrowed face! 
She gave me tokens three : — 26 
A look, a word of her winsome mouth, 
And a wild raspberry. 


A berry red, a guileless look, 

A still word, — strings of sand! 30 
And yet they made my wild, wild heart 

Fly down to her little hand. 


1 gorse, a coarse shrub covering uncultivated ground. 
2 Storrington, a small village in Sussex, England. 


LYRIC POETRY 


For standing artless as the air, 
And candid as the skies, 

She took the berries with her hand, 35 
And the love with her sweet eyes. 


The fairest things have fleetest end: 
Their scent survives their close, 
But the rose’s scent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose! 40 


She looked a little wistfully, 
Then went her sunshine way : — 
The sea’s eye had a mist on it, 
And the leaves fell from the day. 


She went her unremembering way, 45 
She went and left in me 

The pang of all the partings gone, 
And partings yet to be. 


She left me marveling why my soul 

Was sad that she was glad; 50 
At all the sadness in the sweet, 

The sweetness in the sad. 


Still, still I seemed to see her, still 
Look up with soft replies, 

And take the berries with her hand, 55 
And the love with her lovely eyes. 


Nothing begins, and nothing ends, 

That is not paid with moan; 
For we are born in others’ pain, 

And perish in our own. 60 
[e. 1895] 


LYING IN THE GRASS 
Stir EDMUND GOSSE 


Between two golden tufts of summer grass, 

I see the world through hot air as through 
glass, 

And by my face sweet lights and colors pass. 


Before me, dark against the fading sky, 
I watch three mowers mowing, as I lie: 5 
With brawny arms they sweep in harmony. 


Brown English faces by the sun burnt red, 

Rich glowing color on bare throat and head, 

My heart would leap to watch them, were I 
dead ! 


THE PENSIVE LYRIC 


And in my strong young living as I lie, 10 
I seem to move with them in harmony, — 
A fourth is mowing, and that fourth am I. 


The music of the scythes that glide and leap, 

The young men whistling as their great arms 
sweep, 14 

And all the perfume and sweet sense of sleep, 


The weary butterflies that droop their wings, 
The dreamy nightingale that hardly sings, 
And all the lassitude of happy things, 


Is mingling with the warm and pulsing blood 
That gushes through my veins a languid flood 
And feeds my spirit as the sap a bud. 21 


Behind the mowers, on the amber air, 
A dark-green beech-wood rises, still and fair, 
A white path winding up it like a stair. 24 


And see that girl, with pitcher on her head, 
And clean white apron on her gown of red, — 
Her even-song of love is but half-said: 


She waits the youngest mower. Now he goes; 
Her cheeks are redder than a wild blush-rose; 
They climb up where the deepest shadows 

close. 30 


But though they pass and vanish, I am there; 

I watch his rough hands meet beneath her 
hair, 

Their broken speech sounds sweet to me like 
prayer. 


Ah! now the rosy children come to play, 

And romp and struggle with the new mown 
hay; 35 

Their clear high voices sound from far away. 


They know so little why the world is sad, 

They dig themselves warm graves and yet are 
glad ; 

Their muffled screams and laughter make me 
mad! 


I long to go and play among them there; 40 
Unseen, like wind, to take them by the hair, 
And gently make their rosy cheeks more fair. 
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The happy children! full of frank surprise, 

And sudden whims and innocent ecstasies ; 

What godhead sparkles from their liquid 
eyes ! 45 


No wonder round those urns of mingled clays 
That Tuscan potters fashioned in old days, 
And colored like the torrid earth ablaze, 


We find the little gods and loves portrayed, 
Through ancient forests wandering undis- 

mayed, 50 
And fiuting hymns of pleasure unafraid. 


They knew, as I do now, what keen delight 
A strong man feels to watch the tender flight 


. Of little children playing in his sight. 


I do not hunger for a well-stored mind, 55 
I only wish to live my life, and find 
My heart in unison with all mankind. 


My life is like the single dewy star 

That trembles on the horizon’s primrose- 
bar, — 

A microcosm where all things living are. 60 


And if, among the noiseless grasses, Death 
Should come behind and take away my breath, 
I should not rise as one who sorroweth ; 


For I should pass, but all the world would be 

Full of desire and young delight and glee, 65 

And why should men be sad through loss of 
me? 


The light is flying; in the silver-blue 

The young moon shines from her bright win- 
dow through: ; 

The mowers are all gone, and I go too. 

[1873] 


A LETTER FROM A GIRL TO HER OWN 
OLD AGE 


ALICE MEYNELL 


Listen, and when thy hand this paper presses, 
O time-worn woman, think of her who blesses 
What thy thin fingers touch, with her caresses. 
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O mother, for the weight of years that break 
thee! 
O daughter, for slow time must yet awake 


thee, 5 
And from the changes of my heart must make 
thee! 


O fainting traveler, morn is gray in heaven. 

Dost thou remember how the clouds were 
driven ? 

And are they calm about the fall of even? 


Pause near the ending of thy long migration, 
For this one sudden hour of desolation 11 
Appeals to one hour of thy meditation. 


Suffer, O silent one, that I remind thee 
Of the great hills that stormed the sky behind 


thee, 
Of the wild winds of power that have resigned 
thee. 15 


Know that the mournful plain where thou 
must wander 

Is but a gray and silent world, but ponder 

The misty mountains of the morning yonder. 


Listen : — the mountain winds with rain were 


fretting, 
And sudden gleams the mountain-tops be- 
setting. 20 


I cannot let thee fade to death, forgetting. 


What part of this wild heart of mine I know 
not 

Will follow with thee where the great winds 
blow not, 

And where the young flowers of the mountain 
grow not. 


Yet let my letter with thy lost thoughts in it 
Tell what the way was when thou didst begin 


it, 26 
And win with thee the goal when thou shalt 
win it. 


Oh, in some hour of thine thy thoughts shall 
guide thee. 

Suddenly, though time, darkness, silence, hide 
thee, 

This wind from thy lost country flits beside 
thee, — 30 


LYRIC POETRY 


Telling thee: all thy memories moved the 
maiden, 

With thy regrets was morning over-shaden, 

With sorrow, thou hast left, her life was 
laden. 


But whither shall my thoughts turn to pursue 


thee? 
Life changes, and the years and days renew 
thee. 35 
Oh, Nature brings my straying heart unto 
thee. 


Her winds will join us, with their constant 
kisses 

Upon the evening as the morning tresses, 

Her summers breathe the same unchanging 
blisses. 


And we, so altered in our shifting phases, 40 
Track one another ’mid the many mazes 
By the eternal child-breath of the daisies. 


I have not writ this letter of divining 

To make a glory of thy silent pining, 

A triumph of thy mute and strange declin- 
ing. 


Only one youth, and the bright life was 
shrouded. 46 

Only one morning, and the day was clouded. 

And one old age with all regrets is crowded. 


O hush, O hush! Thy tears my words are 
steeping. 


O hush, hush, hush! So full, the fount of 


weeping? 50 
Poor eyes, so quickly moved, so near to sleep- 
ing? 


Pardon the girl; such strange desires beset 
her. 

Poor woman, lay aside the mournful letter 

That breaks thy heart; the one who wrote, 
forget her: 


The one who now thy faded features guesses, 

With filial fingers thy gray hair caresses, 56 

With morning tears thy mournful twilight 
blesses. 

[1901] 


THE PENSIVE LYRIC 


THE MEMORY OF EARTH 
“A. E.” (GEORGE WILLIAM RUSSELL) 


In the wet dusk silver sweet, 
Down the violet scented ways, 
As I moved with quiet feet 

I was met by mighty days. 


On the hedge the hanging dew 5 
Glassed the eve and stars and skies; 

While I gazed a madness grew 

Into thundered battle cries. 


Where the hawthorn glimmered white, 
Flashed the spear and fell the stroke — 
Ah, what faces pale and bright 11 
Where the dazzling battle broke! 


There a hero-hearted queen 

With young beauty lit the van: 

Gone! the darkness flowed between 15 
All the ancient wars of man. 


While I paced the valley’s gloom 

Where the rabbits pattered near, 

Shone a temple and a tomb 

With the legend carven clear: 20 


Time put by a myriad fates 

That her day might dawn in glory ; 
Death made wide a million gates 
So to close her tragic story. 


LEAVES 1 
SARA TEASDALE 


One by one, like leaves from a tree, 

All my faiths have forsaken me; 

But the stars above my head 

Burn in white and delicate red, 

And beneath my feet the earth 5 
Brings the sturdy grass to birth. 

I who was content to be 

But a silken-singing tree, 

But a rustle of delight 

In the wistful heart of night — 10 
I have lost the leaves that knew 

Touch of rain and weight of dew. 

Blinded by a leafy crown 

I looked neither up nor down — 

But the leaves that fall and die 15 
1From Rivers to the Sea, by Sara Teasdale Filsinger. 


Copyright, 1915, by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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Have left me room to see the sky ; 
Now for the first time I know 
Stars above and earth below. 


AUGUST MOONRISE! 
SARA TEASDALE 


The sun was gone, and the moon was coming 
Over the blue Connecticut hills; 

The west was rosy, the east was flushed, 

And over my head the swallows rushed 

This way and that, with changeful wills. 5 
I heard them twitter and watched them dart 
Now together and now apart 

Like dark petals blown from a tree; 

The maples stamped against the west ~ 

Were black and stately and full of rest, 10 
And the hazy orange moon grew up 

And slowly changed to yellow gold 

While the hills were darkened, fold on fold 
To a deeper blue than a flower could hold. 
Down the hill I went, and then 15 
I forgot the ways of men, 

For night-scents, heady, and damp and cool, 
Wakened ecstasy in me 

On the brink of a shining pool. 


O Beauty, out of many a cup 20 
You have made me drunk and wild 

Ever since I was a child, 

But when have I been sure as now 

That no bitterness can bend 

And no sorrow wholly bow 25 
One who loves you to the end? 

And though I must give my breath 

And my laughter all to death, 

And my eyes through which joy came, 

And my heart, a wavering flame; 30 
If all must leave me and go back 

Along a blind and fearful track 

So that you can make anew, 

Fusing with intenser fire, 

Something nearer your desire; 35 
If my soul must go alone 

Through a cold infinity, 

Or even if it vanish, too, 

Beauty, I have worshiped you. 


Let this single hour atone 40 
For the theft of all of me. 
1From Flame and Shadow, by Sara Teasdale Filsinger. 


Copyright, 1920, by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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The term ‘“‘lyric of self-expression”’ needs explanation, or its meaning may be mis- 
taken. All lyric poetry is the poetry of self-expression; but some types of it are, as 
we have seen, somewhat light and somewhat impersonal. Further types, as we shall 
see, are even dramatic; that is, the poet speaks for another, as Tennyson does in 
the lyrics that make up ‘“‘Maud,” or he allows a character to speak for him, as 
Browning does in “The Last Ride Together.” The lyric of self-expression is none of 
these. It is not in the least dramatic; is, indeed, the very opposite of dramatic. It 
comes out of the heart of the poet himself, out of his own experience, from his sin- 
cerest and deepest mood, — or, rather, when all mood is absent and he speaks forth his 
most vital thought from the innermost recess of his soul. If, as we noted in the pre- 
vious section, the pensive lyric may be termed tidal, the lyric of self-expression may 
be felt as voleanic — from the central fires of experience. 

In considering the whole matter of lyric types from another angle, we may see that 
lyric poetry as a whole presents two aspects or two elements: one, the musical, rep- 
resented most purely in the song; the other, personal, represented most purely in the 
type we are now considering. The lyric of self-expression is the voice of the soul over- 
heard when the soul is struggling for utterance of ‘thoughts that... lie too deep 
for tears.” 

A student going further than is here possible into the psychology of the lyric 
might make an entirely different classification for lyrie poetry from that followed in 
this book — a classification based upon the degree of intensity, and of importance in 
the poet’s own consciousness, of the emotion which different poems express. 

Self-expression is of all degrees of intensity. Even casting out of reckoning the 
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dramatic lyrics, we realize that many lyrics are a matter of whim or fancy, or passing 
mood. ‘They occupy the extreme border of the poet’s field of, self-expression, being 
scarcely more than artistic studies or experiments. 

Others are the fruit of more frequently recurring mood, or may be serious and 
sincere reflections of feeling. Others show forth the still more constant medium of 
emotion in which the poet lives and has his being. These reveal the attitude that he 
presents to the world. Most intimate of all are those lyrics, few in number, in which 
almost for himself alone, and almost against his will, the poet has expressed his 
inmost self. These are what we term here the lyrics of self-expression. 

It is interesting that the lyrics of self-expression here grouped form one of the later- 
developed types of lyric poetry. How may we account for the fact? Does it indicate 
a passing vogue or a real change of mood in lyric poetry and hence the direction in 


which all poetry is moving? 


‘POOR SOUL, THE CENTER OF MY 
SINFUL EARTH’ 


SONNET CXLVI 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 
{Thrall to] these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 5 


Obscurest night involved the sky, 
The Atlantic billows roared, 
When such a destined wretch as I, 
Washed headlong from on board, 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home forever left. 


No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he with whom he went, 
Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast 


Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? ae Tee “inawath me 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, Nor hinihencla as hogtied g 
Eat up thy charge !? Is this thy body’s end? : Bante 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, Not longepehestneene ahelaine brine! 
And let that pine to aggravate 2 thy store; en er 
Buy terms * divine in selling hours of dross; Expert to pee nee : 
Seid. HOP Curae Halen HO AGUS © ; Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 15 
: ; Or courage die away ; 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on But waped vittedeatit'n tasting senile 
men, 3 é : 
And Death once dead, there’s no more Supported by despair of life. 
dying then. He shouted: nor his friends had failed 
[1609] To check the vessel’s course, 20 
But so the furious blast prevailed 
That, pitiless perforce, 
THE CASTAWAY They left their outcast mate behind, 
Wiis CowEEr And scudded still before the wind. 
[The poem is founded upon an incident nar- Some succor yet they could afford; 25 
rated in Anson’s Voyage Rownd the World (1748). And such as storms allow, 
It reflects the mental depression which, develop- The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
ing further, made Cowper at times insane. ] Delayed not to bestow. 
Eo gia cee re Pangt a: But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 
FiOS aaa ae te eke 9 j Whate’er they gave, should visit more. 30 


vate, increase. % terms, spaces of time. 
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Nor, cruel as it seemed, could he 
Their haste himself condemn, 
Aware that flight, in such a sea, 
Alone could rescue them ; 
Yet bitter felt it still to die 35 
Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 


He long survives who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld ; 
And so long he, with unspent power, 
His destiny repelled ; 40 
And ever, as the minutes flew, 
Entreated help, or cried ‘Adieu!’ 


At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 

Had heard his voice in every blast, 45 
Could catch the sound no more: 

For then, by toil subdued, he drank 

The stifling wave, and then he sank. 


No poet wept him; but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 50 
That tells his name, his birth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson’s tear: 
And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalize the dead. 


I therefore purpose not or dream, 55 
Descanting on his fate, 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date: 

But misery still delights to trace 

Its semblance in another’s case. 60 


No voice divine the storm allayed, 

No light propitious shone, 
When, snatched from all effectual aid, 

We perished each alone: 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 65 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 
[1803] 


ELEGIAC STANZAS 


Suggested by a Picture of Peele Castle, in a Storm, 
painted by Sir George Beaumont 


WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH 


[Peele (or Piele) Castle, off the coast of Lan- 
cashire, was the subject of a painting by Words- 
worth’s friend and patron Sir George Beaumont. 
The locality had been connected with some of the 
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pleasantest experiences of Wordsworth’s youth. 
The poem was occasioned by the shipwreck and 
loss at sea of Captain John Wordsworth, brother 
of the poet and one of his most sympathetic 
friends. His death was the greatest personal loss 
that Wordsworth had yet experienced. ] 


I was thy neighbor once, thou rugged Pile! 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee: 
I saw thee every day; and all the while 
Thy Form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 


So pure the sky, so quiet was the air! 5 

So like, so very like, was day to day! 

Whene’er I looked, thy Image still was there ; 

It trembled, but it never passed away. 

How perfect was the calm! it seemed no 
sleep ; 

No mood, which season takes away, or brings: 

I could have fancied that the mighty Deep 11 

Was even the gentlest of all gentle Things. 


Ah! THEN, if mine had been the Painter’s 
hand, 


To express what then I saw; and add the 
gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 15 


The consecration, and the Poet’s dream; 


I would have planted thee, thou hoary Pile 
Amid a world how different from this! 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 20 


Thou shouldst have seemed a treasure-house 
divine 

Of peaceful years; a chronicle of heaven ; — 

Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine 

The very sweetest had to thee been given. 


A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 25 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife; 

No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, 

Or merely silent Nature’s breathing life. 


Such, in the fond illusion of my heart, 

Such Picture would I at that time have made: 
And seen the soul of truth in every part, 31 
A steadfast peace that might not be betrayed. 


So once it would have been, — ’tis so no more; 
I have submitted to a new control: 
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A power is gone, which nothing can restore; 
A deep distress hath humanized my Soul. 36 


Not for a moment could I now behold 

A smiling sea, and be what I have been: 

The feeling of my loss will ne’er be old; 
This, which I know, I speak with mind serene. 


Then, Beaumont, Friend! who would have 
been the Friend, 41 

If he had lived, of Him whom I deplore, 

This work of thine I blame not, but commend; 

This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 


O ’tis a passionate Work ! — yet wise and well, 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here; 46 
That Hulk which labors in the deadly swell, 
This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear! 


And this huge Castle, standing here sublime, 

I love to see the look with which it braves, 

Cased in the unfeeling armor of old time, 51 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling 
waves. 


Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 

Housed in a dream, at distance from the 
Kind !! 

Such happiness, wherever it be known, 55 

Is to be pitied; for ‘tis surely blind. 


But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 
And frequent sights of what is to be borne! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here. — 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 
J1807] 


WORK WITHOUT HOPE 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


[The spirit of the sonnet reflects the physical 
and mental depression that filled the greater part 
of Coleridge’s later years.] 


All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave their 
lair — 

The bees are stirring —birds are on the 
wing — 

And Winter slumbering in the open air, 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring! 


1 distance... Kind. Wordsworth here alludes to a 
weakness in his own nature. Cf. lines 37—40. 
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And I the while, the sole unbusy thing, 5 
Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 


Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths 
blow, 
Have traced the fount whence streams of 
nectar flow. 
Bloom, O ye amaranths! bloom for whom ye 


may, 

For me ye bloom not! Glide, rich streams, 
away ! 10 

With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, I 
stroll: 

And would you learn the spells that drowse 
my soul? 


Work without Hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And Hope without an object cannot live. 
[1828] 


ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 
JOHN KEATS 


[Like many of Keats’s poems, this was written 
in the certain knowledge of approaching death.] 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock! I had 
drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had 
sunk: 
’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 5 
But being too happy in thine happiness, — 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the 
trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


O, for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 
Dance, and Provencal ? song, and sunburnt 
mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 15 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene,’ 


1 hemlock, a poison extracted from the Conium macu- 
latum, and commonly administered as a death potion to 
criminals of ancient Athens. 2 Provencal, of Provence, 
a region in southeastern France. % Hippocrene, a spring 
upon Mount Helicon, in Boeotia. It was made by the 
hoof of Pegasus, and was therefore especially sacred to 
the Muses. 
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With beaded bubbles winking at the 
brim, 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world 


unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest 
dim : 20 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never 
known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other 
groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray 
hairs, 25 
Where youth grows pale, and specter-thin, 
and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs, 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous 


eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to- 
morrow. 30 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards,! 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and re- 
tards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 35 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her 
throne, 
Clustered around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes 


blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding 
mossy ways. 40 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the 
boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree 


wild; 45 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglan- 
tine; 


1 pards, leopards that drew the chariot of Bacchus. 
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Fast fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer 
eves. 50 


Darkling 1 I listen; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a mused 
rime, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 55 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul 
abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in 
vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 60 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was 

heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a 


path 65 
Through the sad heart of Ruth,? when, sick 
for home, 


She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the 
foam 69 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still 
stream, ‘ 76 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music: — Do I wake or 
sleep? 80 
{1819] 


1 Darkling, in the dark. 2 Ruth, whose story is told 
in the book of Ruth, in the Old Testament. 
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A LAMENT 
PrRcy ByYSSHE SHELLEY 


O world! O life! O time! 
On whose last steps I climb, 
Trembling at that where I had stood before; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 
No more — Oh, never more! 5 


Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight; 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar, 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with 
delight 
No more — Oh, never more! 10 
[1824] 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


[This poem was conceived and chiefly written 
in a wood that skirts the Arno, near Florence, and 
on a day when that tempestuous wind, whose 
temperature is at once mild and animating, was 
collecting the vapors which pour down the autum- 
nal rains. They began, as I foresaw, at sunset 
with a violent tempest of hail and rain, attended 
by that magnificent thunder and lightning pecul- 
iar to the Cisalpine regions. 

The phenomenon alluded to at the conclusion 
of the third stanza is well known to naturalists. 
The vegetation at the bottom of the sea, of 
rivers, and of lakes sympathizes with that of 
the land in the change of seasons, and is conse- 
quently influenced by the winds which announce 
it. — SHELLEY] 


I 


O, wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s 
being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves 
dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O thou, 5 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 9 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odors plain and hill: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, O, hear! 


II 


Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s 
commotion, 15 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are 
shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and 
Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning: there are 
spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 


Of some fierce Mzenad,! even from the dim 
verge 21 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou 
dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 2 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulcher, 25 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapors, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst: O, 


hear ! 
Ill 
Thou who didst waken from his summer 
dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 30 


Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiz’s bay,’ 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 


All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 

So sweet the sense faints picturing them! 
Thou 36 

For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 


1 Menad, a priestess of Bacchus. * closing night, the 
closing down of the night. * Batx’s bay, the bay of Baja, 
west of Naples, which lies in a voleanic formation of coast 
and islands characterized by pumice stone. 
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Cleave themselves into chasms, while far 
below 

The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which 
wear 

The sapless foliage of the ocean know 40 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves: O, hear! 


IV 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 44 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O, uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 50 

Searce seemed a vision; I would ne’er have 
striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chained and 


bowed 55 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and 
proud. 
V 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit 

fierce, 61 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 65 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O, Wind, 69 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 
[1820] 
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STANZAS TO AUGUSTA 
GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 


[These stanzas were addressed to the poet’s 
half-sister, Augusta Byron Leigh, for whom Byron 
retained a strong affection throughout his life. 
They reflect a characteristic personal mood.] 


Though the day of my destiny’s over, 

And the star of my fate hath declined, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 

The faults which so many could find; 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 

It shrunk not to share it with me, 6 
And the love which my spirit hath painted 

It never hath found but in thee. 


Then when nature around me is smiling, 
The last smile which answers to mine, 10 
I do not believe it beguiling, 
Because it reminds me of thine; 
And when winds are at war with the ocean, 
As the breasts I believed in with me, 
If their billows excite an emotion, 15 
It is that they bear me from thee. 


Though the rock of my last hope is shiver’d, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is deliver’d 
To pain — it shall not be its slave. 20 
There is many a pang to pursue me: 
They may crush, but they shall not con- 
temn; 
They may torture but shall not subdue me; 
Tis of thee that I think — not of them. 


Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 26 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 


Though slander’d, thou never couldst 
shake; 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 30 


Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me, 
Nor, mute, that the world might belie. 


Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the many with one; 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 35 
*Twas folly not sooner to shun: 

And if dearly that error hath cost me, 
And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever it lost me, 
It could not deprive me of thee. 40 
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From the wreck of the past, which hath per- 
ish’d, 

Thus much I at least may recall, 

It hath taught me that what I most cherish’d 
Deserved to be dearest of all: 

In the desert a fountain is springing, 45 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 

And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 

[1816] 


ON HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


I strove with none, for none was worth my 
strife, 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
[1853] 


THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


[The poem was written at sea between Palermo 
and Marseille, during a time of great mental and 
spiritual stress in the life of Cardinal Newman.] 


Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home — 
Lead Thou me on! 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 5 

The distant scene, — one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 

J loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 10 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure it 
still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 16 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost 
awhile. 
[1833] 
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THE OLD STOIC 
EMILY BRONTE 


Riches I hold in light esteem, 
And Love I laugh to scorn; 

And lust of fame was but a dream 
That vanished with the morn: 


And if I pray, the only prayer 5 
That moves my lips for me 

Is, ‘Leave the heart that now I bear, 
And give me liberty !’ 


Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 

Tis all that I implore; 10 
In life and death a chainless soul, 

With courage to endure. 
[1846] 


GOOD-BY, PROUD WORLD 
KALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Good-by, proud world! I’m going home: 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam; 

A river-ark on the ocean brine, 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam; 
But now, proud world! I’m going home. 6 


Good-by to Flattery’s fawning face; 

To Grandeur, with his wise grimace, 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye, 

To supple Office, low and high 10 
To crowded halls, to court and street; 

To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 

To those who go, and those who come; 
Good-by, proud world! I’m going home. 


I am going to my own hearth-stone, 15 
Bosomed in yon green hills alone — 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned; 
Where arches green, the livelong day, 

Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 20 
And vulgar feet have never trod 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 


O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when IJ am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 26 
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I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 


[1839] 


THRENODY 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


[The meaning of the title is “death song.” The 
occasion of the poem was the death of Emerson’s 
son of five years, a lad of great promise.] 


The South-wind brings 

Life, sunshine and desire, 

And on every mount and meadow 

Breathes aromatic fire ; 

But over the dead he has no power, 5 
The lost, the lost, he cannot restore ; 

And, looking over the hills, I mourn 

The darling who shall not return. 


I see my empty house, 

I see my trees repair their boughs; 10 
And he, the wondrous child, 

Whose silver warble wild 

Outvalued every pulsing sound 

Within the air’s cerulean round, — 

The hyacinthine boy, for whom 15 
Morn well might break and April bloom, — 
The gracious boy, who did adorn 

The world whereinto he was born, 

And by his countenance repay 

The favor of the loving Day, — 20 
Has disappeared from the Day’s eye; 

Far and wide she cannot find him; 

My hopes pursue, they cannot bind him. 
Returned this day, the South-wind searches, 
And finds young pines and budding birches; 
But finds not the budding man; 26 
Nature, who lost, cannot remake him; 

Fate let him fall, Fate can’t retake him; 
Nature, Fate, men, him seek in vain. 


And whither now, my truant wise and sweet, 
O, whither tend thy feet? 31 
I had the right, few days ago, 

Thy steps to watch, thy place to know: 

How have I forfeited the right? 

Hast thou forgot me in a new delight? 35 
I hearken for thy household cheer, 
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O eloquent child! 

Whose voice, an equal messenger, 
Conveyed thy meaning mild. 

What though the pains and joys 40 
Whereof it spoke were toys ! 

Fitting his age and ken, 

Yet fairest dames and bearded men, 

Who heard the sweet request, 

So gentle, wise, and grave, 45 
Bended with joy to his behest, 

And let the world’s affairs go by, 

Awhile to share his cordial game, 

Or mend his wicker wagon-frame, 

Still plotting how their hungry ear 50 
That winsome voice again might hear ; 

For his lips could well pronounce 

Words that were persuasions. 


Gentlest guardians marked serene 

His early hope, his liberal mien; 55 
Took counsel from his guiding eyes 

To make this wisdom earthly wise. 

Ah, vainly do these eyes recall 

The school-march, each day’s festival, 
When every morn my bosom glowed 60 
To watch the convoy on the road; 

The babe in willow wagon closed, 

With rolling eyes and face composed ; 
With children forward and behind, 

Like Cupids studiously inclined ; 65 
And he the chieftain paced beside, 

The center of the troop allied, 

With sunny face of sweet repose, 

To guard the babe from fancied foes. 

The little captain innocent 70 
Took 2? the eye with him as he went, 

Each village senior paused to scan 

And speak the lovely caravan. 

From the window I look out 

To mark thy beautiful parade, 15 
Stately marching in cap and coat 

To some tune by fairies played ; — 

A music heard by thee alone 

To works as noble led thee on. 


Now Love and Pride, alas! in vain, 80 
Up and down their glances strain. 

The painted sled stands where it stood; 
The kennel by the corded wood; 


o tous. See ‘‘Ode: Intimations of Immortality,”’ strophes 
vi, vii, p. 274. 2 Took, charmed. 
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His gathered sticks to stanch the wall 

Of the snow-tower, when snow should fall: 85 
The ominous hole he dug in the sand, 

And childhood’s castles built or planned ; 

His daily haunts I well discern, — 

The poultry-yard, the shed, the barn, — 
And every inch of garden ground 90 
Paced by the blessed feet around, 

From the roadside to the brook 

Whereinto he loved to look. 

Step the meek fowls where erst they ranged; 
The wintry garden lies unchanged ; 95 
The brook into the stream runs on; 

But the deep-eyed boy is gone. 


On that shaded day, 

Dark with more clouds than tempests are, 

When thou didst yield thy innocent breath 

In birdlike heavings unto death, 101 

Night came, and Nature had not thee; 

I said, ‘We are mates in misery.’ 

The morrow dawned with needless glow; 

Each snowbird chirped, each fowl must 
crow ; 105 

Each tramper started; but the feet 

Of the most beautiful and sweet 

Of human youth had left the hill 

And garden, — they were bound and still. 

There’s not a sparrow or a wren, 110 

There’s not a blade of autumn grain, 

Which the four seasons do not tend 

And tides of life and increase lend ; 

And every chick of every bird, 

And weed and rock-moss is preferred. 115 

O ostrich-like forgetfulness ! 

O loss of larger in the less! 

Was there no star that could be sent, 

No watcher in the firmament, 

No angel from the countless host 120 

That loiters round the crystal coast, 

Could stoop to heal that only child, 

Nature’s sweet marvel undefiled, 

And keep the blossom of the earth, 

Which all her harvests were not worth? 125 

Not mine, — I never called thee mine, 

But Nature’s heir, — if I repine, 

And seeing rashly torn and moved 

Not what I made, but what I loved, 

Grow early old with grief that thou 130 

Must to the wastes of Nature go, — 

’Tis because a general hope 

Was quenched, and all must doubt and grope. 


For flattering planets seemed to say 

This child should ills of ages stay, 185 
By wondrous tongue, and guided pen, 

Bring the flown Muses back to men. 
Perchance not he but Nature ailed, 

The world and not the infant failed. 

It was not ripe yet to sustain 140 
A genius of so fine a strain, 

Who gazed upon the sun and moon 

As if he came unto his own, 

And, pregnant ! with his grander thought, 
Brought the old order into doubt. 145 
His beauty once their beauty tried ; 

They could not feed him, and he died, 

And wandered backward as in scorn, 

To wait an eon to be born. 

Ill day which made this beauty waste, 150 
Plight broken, this high face defaced ! 

Some went and came about the dead; 

And some in books of solace read ; 

Some to their friends the tidings say; 

Some went to write, some went to pray; 155 
One tarried here, there hurried one; 

But their heart abode with none. 

Covetous death bereaved us all, 

To aggrandize one funeral. 

The eager fate which carried thee 160 
Took the largest part of me: 

For this losing is true dying; 

This is lordly man’s down-lying, 

This his slow but sure reclining, 

Star by star his world resigning. 165 


O child of paradise, 

Boy who made dear his father’s home, 

In whose deep eyes 

Men read the welfare of the times to come, 

I am too much bereft. 170 
The world dishonored thou hast left. 

O truth’s and nature’s costly lie! 

O trusted broken prophecy! 

O richest fortune sourly crossed ! 

Born for the future, to the future lost! 175 
The deep Heart answered, ‘Weepest thou? 
Worthier cause for passion wild 

If I had not taken the child. 

And deemest thou as those who pore, 

With aged eyes, short way before, +— 180 
Think’st Beauty vanished from the coast 

Of matter, and thy darling lost? 


1 pregnant, enlivened. 
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Taught he not thee — the man of eld, 

Whose eyes within his eyes beheld 

Heaven’s numerous hierarchy span 185 
The mystic gulf from God to man? 

To be alone wilt thou begin 

When worlds of lovers hem thee in? 
Tomorrow, when the masks shall fall 

That dizen Nature’s carnival, 190 
The pure shall see by their own will, 

Which overflowing Love shall fill, 

’Tis not within the force of fate 

The fate-conjoined to separate. 

But thou, my votary, weepest thou? 195 
I gave thee sight — where is it now? 

I taught thy heart beyond the reach 

Of ritual, bible, or of speech; 

Wrote in thy mind’s transparent table, 

As far as the incommunicable ; 200 
Taught thee each private sign to raise 

Lit by the supersolar blaze. 

Past utterance, and past belief, 

And past the blasphemy of grief, 

The mysteries of Nature’s heart ; 205 
And though no Muse can these impart, 
Throb thine with Nature’s throbbing breast, 
And all is clear from east to west. 


‘I came to thee as to a friend; 

Dearest, to thee I did not send 210 
Tutors, but a joyful eye, 

Innocence that matched the sky, 

Lovely locks, a form of wonder, 

Laughter rich as woodland thunder, 

That thou mightst entertain apart 215 
The richest flowering of all art: 

And, as the great all-loving Day 

Through smallest chambers takes its way, 
That thou mightst break thy daily bread 
With prophet, savior, and head; 220 
That thou mightst cherish for thine own 

The riches of sweet Mary’s Son, 

Boy-Rabbi, Israel’s paragon. 

And thoughtest thou such guest 

Would in thy hall take up his rest? 225 
Would rushing life forget her laws, 

Fate’s glowing revolution pause? 

High omens ask diviner guess; 

Not to be conned to tediousness. 

And know my higher gifts unbind 230 
The zone that girds the incarnate mind. 
When the scanty shores are full 

With Thought’s perilous, whirling pool; 
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When frail Nature can no more, 

Then the Spirit strikes the hour: 235 
My servant Death, with solving rite, 

Pours finite into infinite. 

Wilt thou freeze love’s tidal flow, 

Whose streams through Nature circling go? 
Nail the wild star to its track 240 
On the half-climbed zodiac? 

Light is light which radiates, 

Blood is blood which circulates, 

Life is life which generates, 

And many-seeming life is one, — 245 
Wilt thou transfix and make it none? 

Its onward force too starkly pent 

In figure, bone, and lineament? 

Wilt thou, uncalled, interrogate, 

Talker! the unreplying Fate? 250 
Nor see the genius of the whole 

Ascendant in the private soul, 

Beckon it when to go and come, 
Self-announced its hour of doom? 

Fair the soul’s recess and shrine, 255 
Magic-built to last a season; 

Masterpiece of love benign, 

Fairer that expansive reason 

Whose omen ’tis, and sign. 

Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 260 
What rainbows teach, and sunsets show? 
Verdict which accumulates 

From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth to earth returned, 

Prayers of saints that inly burned, — 265 
Saying, What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent ; 

Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 

Heart's love will meet thee again. 

Revere the Maker; fetch thine eye 270 
Up to his style, and manners of the sky. 

Not of adamant and gold 

Built he heaven stark and cold; 

No, but a nest of bending reeds, 

Flowering grass and scented weeds; 275 
Or like a traveler’s fleeing tent, 

Or bow above the tempest bent; 

Built of tears and sacred flames, 

And virtue reaching to its aims; 

Built of furtherance and pursuing, 280 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing. 

Silent rushes the swift Lord 

Through ruined systems still restored, 
Broadsowing, bleak and void to bless, 

Plants with worlds the wilderness; 285 
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Waters with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden ripe tomorrow. 
House and tenant go to ground, 
Lost in God, in Godhead found.’ 
[1847] 


“BREAK, BREAK, BREAK’ 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


[The death of Arthur Hallam, most intimate 
friend of Tennyson, prompted this poem.] 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O, well for the fisherman’s boy, 5 
That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O, well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 10 
But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 16 


[1842] 


ABT VOGLER 


AFTER HE HAS BEEN EXTEMPORIZING 
UPON THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT OF HIS 
INVENTION 


ROBERT BROWNING 


[Abt (Abbé) Georg Joseph Vogler (1749-1814) 
was a German music teacher and composer, and 
inventor of improvements upon the organ. ] 


Would that the structure brave, the manifold 
music I build, 
Bidding my organ obey, calling its keys to 
their work, 
Claiming each slave of the sound, at a touch, 
as when Solomon willed 
Armies of angels that soar, legions of de- 
mons that lurk, 
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Man, brute, reptile, fly, — alien of end and of 
aim, 5 
Adverse, each from the other heaven-high, 
hell-deep removed, — 
Should rush into sight at once as he named the 
ineffable Name, 
And pile him a palace straight,! to pleasure 
the princess he loved! 


Would it might tarry like his, the beautiful 
building of mine, 
This which my keys in a crowd pressed and 
importuned to raise! 10 
Ah, one and all, how they helped, would dis- 
part now and now combine, 
Zealous to hasten the work, heighten their 
master his praise! 
And one would bury his brow with a blind 
plunge down to hell, 
Burrow awhile and build, broad on the 
roots of things, 
Then up again swim into sight, having based 
me my palace well, 15 
Founded it, fearless of flame, flat on the 
nether springs. 


And another would mount and march, like the 
excellent minion he was, 
Aye, another and yet another, one crowd but 
with many a crest, 
Raising my rampired walls of gold as trans- 
parent as glass,’ 
Hager to do and die, yield each his place to 
the rest : 20 
For higher still and higher (as a runner tips 
with fire, 

When a great illumination® surprises a 
festal night — ‘ 
Outlined round and round Rome’s dome from 

space to spire) 
Up, the pinnacled glory reached, and the 
pride of my soul was in sight. 


In sight? Not half! for it seemed, it was 


certain, to match man’s birth, 25 
Nature in turn conceived, obeying an im- 
pulse as I; 


1 palace straight. The reference is to one of many 
Eastern legends concerning Solomon. 2 transparent as 
glass. See Revelation xxi, 18. 3 illumination. The lines 
refer to a method which was once used in the illumination 
of St. Peter’s on special occasions. 
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And the emulous heaven yearned down, made 
effort to reach the earth, 
As the earth had done her best, in my 
passion, to scale the sky: 
Novel splendors burst forth, grew familiar 
and dwelt with mine, 
Not a point nor peak but found and fixed 
its wandering star ; 30 
Meteor-moons, balls of blaze: and they did 
not pale nor pine, 
For earth had attained to heaven, there was 
no more near nor far. 


Nay more; for there wanted not who walked 
in the glare and glow, 
Presences plain in the place; or, fresh from 
the Protoplast,! 
Furnished for ages to come, when a kindlier 
wind should blow, 35 
Lured now to begin and live, in a house to 
their liking at last; 
Or else the wonderful Dead who have passed 
through the body and gone, 
But were back once more to breathe in an 
old world worth their new: 
What never had been, was now; what was, as 
it shall be anon; 
And what is, — shall I say, matched both? 
for I was made perfect too. 40 


All through my keys that gave their sounds to 
a wish of my soul, 
All through my soul that praised as its wish 
flowed visibly forth, 
All through music and me! For think, had I 
painted the whole, 
Why, there it had stood, to see, nor the 
process so wonder-worth : 
Had: I written the same, made verse — still, 
effect proceeds from cause, 45 
Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear 
how the tale is told; 
It is all triumphant art, but art in obedience to 
laws, 
Painter and poet are proud in the artist-list 
enrolled : — 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will 
that can, 

Existent behind all laws, that made them 

and, lo, they are! 50 


1 Protoplast, the first creation, or the Creator. 
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And I know not if, save in this, such gift be 
allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a 
fourth sound, but a star. 
Consider it well: each tone of our scale in 
itself is naught; 
It is everywhere in the world — loud, soft, 
and all is said: 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my 
thought: 55 
And, there! Ye have heard and seen: con- 
sider and bow the head! 


Well, it is gone at last, the palace of music I 
reared ; 
Gone! and the good tears start, the praises 
that come too slow; 
For one is assured at first, one scarce can say 
that he feared, 
That he even gave it a thought, the gone 
thing was to go. 60 
Never to be again! But many more of the kind 
As good, nay, better perchance: is this 
your comfort to me? 
To me, who must be saved because I cling with 
my mind 
To the same, same self, same love, same 
God: aye, what was, shall be. 


Therefore to whom turn I but to thee, the 
ineffable Name? 65 
Builder and maker, thou, of houses not 
made with hands! 
What, have fear of change from thee who art 
ever the same? 
Doubt that thy power ean fill the heart that 
thy power expands? 
There shall never be one lost good! What was, 
shall live as before; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence imply- 
ing sound; 70 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, 
so much good more; 
On the earth the broken ares; in the heaven, 
a perfect round. 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 
good shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, 
nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each sur- 
vives for the melodist 15 
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When eternity affirms the conception of an 
hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for 
earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose 
itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the 


bard; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear 
it by-and-by. 80 


And what is our failure here but a triumph’s 
evidence 
For the fullness of the days? 
withered or agonized? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that 
singing might issue thence? 
Why rushed the discords in but that har- 
mony should be prized? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to 
clear, 85 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the 
weal and woe: 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in 
the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we 
musicians know. 


Have we 


Well, it is earth with me; silence resumes her 


reign: 
I will be patient and proud, and soberly 
acquiesce. 90 


Give me the keys. I feel for the common 
chord again, 
Sliding by semitones, till I sink to the minor, 
Sa Aah) 
And I blunt it into a ninth, and I stand on 
alien ground, 
Surveying awhile the heights I rolled from 
into the deep; 
Which, hark, I have dared and done, for my 


resting-place is found, 95 
The C Major of this life: so, now I will try 
to sleep. 
(1864] 


A SUMMER NIGHT 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


In the deserted, moon-blanched street, 
How lonely rings the echo of my feet! 
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Those windows, which I gaze at, frown, 
Silent and white, unopening down, 

Repellent as the world ; — but see, 5 
A break between the housetops shows 

The moon! and, lost behind her, fading dim 
Into the dewy dark obscurity 

Down at the far horizon’s rim, 

Doth a whole tract of heaven disclose! - 10 


And to my mind the thought 

Is on a sudden brought 

Of a past night, and a far different scene. 

Headlands stood out into the moonlit deep 

As clearly as at noon; 15 

The spring-tide’s brimming flow 

Heaved dazzlingly between ; 

Houses, with long white sweep, 

Girdled the glistening bay; 

Behind, through the soft air, 20 

The blue haze-cradled mountains spread away. 

That night was far more fair — 

But the same restless pacings to and fro, 

And the same vainly throbbing heart was 
there, 

And the same bright, calm moon. 25 


And the calm moonlight seems to say: 

Hast thou then still the old unquiet breast, 

Which neither deadens into rest, 

Nor ever feels the fiery glow 

That whirls the spirit from itself away, 30 

But fluctuates to and fro, 

Never by passion quite possessed 

And never quite benumbed by the world’s 
sway ? — 

And I, I know not if to pray 

Still to be what I am, or yield and be 35 

Like all the other men I see. 


For most men in a brazen prison live, 

Where, in the sun’s hot eye, 

With heads bent o’er their toil, they languidly 
Their lives to some unmeaning taskwork 


give, 40 
Dreaming of naught beyond their prison- 
wall. 


And as, year after year, 

Fresh products of their barren labor fall 
From their tired hands, and rest 

Never yet comes more near, 45 
Gloom settles slowly down over their breast ; 
And while they try to stem 
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The waves of mournful thought by which they 
are prest, 

Death in their prison reaches them, 

Unfreed, having seen nothing, still unblest. 


And the rest, a few, 51 

Escape their prison and depart 

On the wide ocean of life anew. 

There the freed prisoner, where’er his heart 

Listeth, will sail; 55 

Nor doth he know how there prevail, 

Despotic on that sea, 

Trade-winds which cross it from eternity. 

Awhile he holds some false way, undebarr’d 

By thwarting signs, and braves 60 

The freshening wind and blackening waves. 

And then the tempest strikes him; and be- 
tween 

The lightning-bursts is seen 

Only a driving wreck, 

And the pale master on his spar-strewn deck 

With anguish’d face and flying hair 66 

Grasping the rudder hard, 

Still bent to make some port he knows not 


where, 
Still standing for some false, impossible shore. 
And sterner comes the roar 70 
Of sea and wind, and through the deepening 
gloom 
Fainter and fainter wreck and helmsman 
loom, 


And he too disappears, and comes no more. 


Is there no life, but these alone? 
Madman or slave, must man be one? 75 


Plainness and clearness without shadow of 
stain ! 

Clearness divine! 

Ye heavens, whose pure dark regions have no 


sign 

Of languor, though so calm, and, though so 
great, 

Are yet untroubled and unpassionate; 80 

a ee so noble, share in the world’s 
oil, 

And, though so task’d, keep free from dust 
and soil! 


I will not say that your mild deeps retain 

A tinge, it may be of their silent pain 

Who have long’d deeply once, and long’d in 
vain — 85 
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But I will rather say that you remain 

A world above man’s head, to let him see 

How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 

How vast, yet of what clear transparency ! 

How it were good to abide there, and breathe 
free; 90 

How fair a lot to fill 

Is left to each man still! 

[1852] 


DOVER BEACH 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


The sea is calm tonight. 
The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits; — on the French coast the 


light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England 
stand, 4 


Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 

Come to the window, sweet is the night-air! 

Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanch’d land, 

Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and 
fling, 10 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 15 
Heard it on the Aigean, and it brought 

Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 

Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 

Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 20 


The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s 
shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 25 

Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 
To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 31 
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So various, so beautiful, so new, 


Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 


And we are here as on a darkling plain 


35 


Swept with confused alarms of struggle and 


flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
[1867] 


THE CLOUD CONFINES 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


The day is dark and the night 
To him that would search their heart ; 
No lips of cloud that will part 
Nor morning song in the light: 
Only, gazing alone, 
To him wild shadows are shown, 
Deep under deep unknown 
And height above unknown height. 
Still we say as we go, — 
“Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.’ 


The Past is over and fled; 
Named new, we name it the old; 
Thereof some tale hath been told, 
But no word comes from the dead ; 
Whether at all they be, 
Or whether as bond or free, 
Or whether they too were we, 
Or by what spell they have sped. 
Still we say as we go, — 
‘Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.’ 


What of the heart of hate 
That beats in thy breast, O Time? — 
Red strife from the furthest prime, 
And anguish of fierce debate ; 
War that shatters her slain, 
And peace that grinds them as grain, 
And eyes fixed ever in vain 
On the pitiless eyes of Fate. 
Still we say as we go, — 
‘Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.’ 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


What of the heart of love 
That bleeds in thy breast, O Man? — 
Thy kisses snatched ’neath the ban 
Of fangs that mock them above; 
Thy bells prolonged unto knells, 
Thy hope that a breath dispels, 
Thy bitter forlorn farewells 
And the empty echoes thereof? 
Still we say as we go, — 
“Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.’ 


The sky leans dumb on the sea, 
Aweary with all its wings; 
And oh! the song the sea sings 
Is dark everlastingly. 
Our past is clean forgot, 
Our present is and is not, 
Our future’s a sealed seedplot, 
And what betwixt them are we? — 
We who say as we go, — 
“Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.’ 
[1872] 


‘OUT OF THE NIGHT THAT 
COVERS ME’ 
Meg 1 Ue 
R. T. HAMILTON BRUCE 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
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40 


45 


50 


55 


60 


10 


How charged with punishments the scroll, 


I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul. 
[1875] 


15 


[1888] 
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THE FOOL’S PRAYER 
EDWARD ROWLAND SILL 


The royal feast was done; the King 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 
And to his jester cried: ‘Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer!’ 


The jester doffed his cap and bells, 5 
And stood the mocking court before; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head, and bent his knee 

Upon the monarch’s silken stool ; 10 
His pleading voice arose: ‘O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool! 


‘No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool; 
The rod must heal the sin: but, Lord, 15 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


‘’Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
’Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 20 


‘These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 

These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 24 


‘The ill-timed truth we might have kept — 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say — 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


‘Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
The chastening stripes must cleanse them 
all; 30 

But for our blunders — oh, in shame 

Before the eyes of Heaven we fall. 


‘Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will; but Thou, O Lord, 35 
Be merciful to me, a fool!’ 


The room was hushed; in silence rose 

The King, and sought his gardens cool, 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 

‘Be merciful to me, a fool!’ 40 
[1883] 
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RENASCENCE 
EpDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


All I could see from where I stood 

Was three long mountains and a wood; 

I turned and looked another way, 

And saw three islands in a bay. 

So with my eyes I traced the line 5 
Of the horizon, thin and fine, 

Straight around till I was come 

Back to where I’d started from ; 

And all I saw from where I stood 

Was three long mountains and a wood. 10 
Over there things I could not see; 

There were the things that bounded me; 

And I could touch them with my hand, 
Almost, I thought, from where I stand. 

And all at once things seemed so small 15 
My breath came short, and scarce at all. 
But, sure, the sky is big, I said; 

Miles and miles above my head ; 

So here upon my back I'll lie 

And look my fill into the sky. 20 
And so I looked, and, after all, 

The sky was not so very tall. 

The sky, I said, must somewhere stop, 

And — sure enough! — I see the top! 

The sky, I thought, is not so grand; 25 
I ’most could touch it with my hand! 

And, reaching up my hand to try, 

I screamed to feel it touch the sky. 


I screamed, and — lo! — Infinity 

Came down and settled over me; 30 
Forced back my scream into my chest, 

Bent back my arm upon my breast, 

And, pressing of the Undefined 

The definition on my mind, 

Held up before my eyes a glass 35 
Through which my shrinking sight did pass 
Until it seemed I must behold 

Immensity made manifold ; 

Whispered me a word whose sound 

Deafened the air for worlds around, 40 
And brought unmuffled to my ears 

The gossiping of friendly spheres, 

The creaking of the tented sky, 

The ticking of Eternity. 


I saw and heard, and knew at last 45 
The How and Why of all things, past 

And present, and forevermore. 

The universe, cleft to the core, 
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Lay open to my probing sense 49 
That, sick’ning, I would fain pluck thence 
But could not, — nay! But needs must suck 
At the great wound, and could not pluck 

My lips away till I had drawn 

All venom out. — Ah, fearful pawn! 

For my omniscience I paid toll 55 
In infinite remorse of soul. 

All sin was of my sinning, all 

Atoning mine, and mine the gall 

Of all regret. Mine was the weight 

Of every brooded wrong, the hate 60 
That stood behind each envious thrust, 

Mine every greed, mine every lust. 

And all the while for every grief, 

Each suffering, I craved relief 

With individual desire, — 65 
Craved all in vain! And felt fierce fire 
About a thousand people craw]; 

Perished with each, — then mourned for all! 
A man was starving in Capri; 

He moved his eyes and looked at me; 70 
I felt his gaze, I heard his moan, 

And knew his hunger as my own. 

I saw at sea a great fog-bank 

Between two ships that struck and sank; 

A thousand screams the heavens smote; 15 
And every scream tore through my throat. 
No hurt I did not feel, no death 

That was not mine; mine each last breath 
That, crying, met an answering cry 

From the compassion that was I. 80 
All suffering mine, and mine its rod; 

Mine, pity like the pity of God. 

Ah, awful weight! Infinity 

Pressed down upon the finite Me! 

My anguished spirit, like a bird, 85 
Beating against my lips I heard; 

Yet lay the weight so close about 

There was no room for it without. 

And so beneath the weight lay I 

And suffered death, but could not die. 90 


Long had I lain thus, craving death, 

When quietly the earth beneath 

Gave way, and inch by inch, so great 

At last had grown the crushing weight, 

Into the earth I sank till I 95 
Full six feet under ground did lie, 

And sank no more, — there is no weight 

Can follow here, however great. 

From off my breast I felt it roll, 


And as it went my tortured soul 

Burst forth and fled in such a gust 

That all about me swirled the dust. 
a 

Deep in the earth I rested now; 

Cool is its hand upon the brow 

And soft its breast beneath the head 

Of one who is so gladly dead. 

And all at once, and over all, 

The pitying rain began to fall; 

I lay and heard each pattering hoof 

Upon my lowly, thatched roof, : 

And seemed to love the sound far more 

Than ever | had done before. 

For rain it hath a friendly sound 

To one who’s six feet underground; 

And scarce the friendly voice or face: 

A grave is such a quiet place. 


The rain, I said, is kind to come 

And speak to me in my new home. 

I would I were alive again 

To kiss the fingers of the rain, 

To drink into my eyes the shine 

Of every slanting silver line, 

To catch the freshened, fragrant breeze 
From drenched and dripping apple-trees. 
For soon the shower will be done, 

And then the broad face of the sun 
Will laugh above the rain-soaked earth 
Until the world with answering mirth 
Shakes joyously, and each round drop 


Rolls, twinkling, from its grass-blade top. 


How can I bear it; buried here, 
While overhead the sky grows clear 
And blue again after the storm? 

O, multi-colored, multiform, 

Beloved beauty over me, 

That I shall never, never see 

Again! Spring-silver, autumn-gold, 
That I shall never more behold! 
Sleeping your myriad magics through, 
Close-sepulchered away from you! 

O God, I cried, give me new birth, 
And put me back upon the earth! 
Upset each cloud’s gigantic gourd 
And let the heavy rain, down-poured 
In one big torrent, set me free, 
Washing my grave away from me! 
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I ceased; and, through the breathless hush 


That answered me, the far-off rush 
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Of herald wings came whispering 

Like music down the vibrant string 

Of my ascending prayer, and — crash! 
Before the wild wind’s whistling lash 
The startled storm-clouds reared on high 
And plunged in terror down the sky, 
And the big rain in one black wave 

Fell from the sky and struck my grave. 


I know not how such things can be; 

I only know there came to me 

A fragrance such as never clings 

To aught save happy living things; 

A sound as of some joyous elf 

Singing sweet songs to please himself, 
And, through and over everything, 

A sense of glad awakening. 

The grass, a tip-toe at my ear, 
Whispering to me I could hear; 

I felt the rain’s cool finger-tips 
Brushed tenderly across my lips, 

Laid gently on my sealed sight, 

And all at once the heavy night 

Fell from my eyes and I could see, — 
A drenched and dripping apple-tree, 

A last long line of silver rain, 

A sky grown clear and blue again. 

And as I looked a quickening gust 

Of wind blew up to me and thrust 
Into my face a miracle 

Of orchard-breath, and with the smell,— 
I know not how such things can be! — 
I breathed my soul back into me. 

Ah! Up then from the ground sprang I 
And hailed the earth with such a cry 
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As is not heard save from a man 

Who has been dead, and lives again. 
About the trees my arms I wound; 

Like one gone mad I hugged the ground ; 
I raised my quivering arms on high; 

I laughed and laughed into the sky, 

Till at my throat a strangling sob 
Caught fiercely, and a great heart-throb 
Sent instant tears into my eyes; 

O God, I cried, no dark disguise 

Can e’er hereafter hide from me 

Thy radiant identity ! 

Thou canst not move across the grass 
But my quick eyes will see Thee pass, 
Nor speak, however silently, 

But my hushed voice will answer Thee. 
I know the path that tells Thy way 
Through the cool eve of every day ; 
God, I can push the grass apart 

And lay my finger on Thy heart! 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky, — 
No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two, 

And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat — the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by. 

[1912] 
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Tne lyric of pervasive figure is that type of lyric in which the idea is expressed not 
directly but through a figure or figures extending throughout the poem. It exemplifies 
one of the methods of expressing an imaginative idea. It shows also the poet’s atti- 
tude toward the idea, something of the manner in which it shapes itself in his own 
mind. As we all know, some of our inner experiences, things very real to ourselves, are 
of such a nature that we can express them only in terms of something else. They 
vanish when we try to reason upon them, or to tell directly what they are. These 
lyrics of pervasive figure mostly rise from just such intimate, subjective experiences. 

We might explain the lyric of this type, so far as it expresses a tangible idea, as 
follows: Browning might have said, ‘‘ Love is an ennobling experience and a stimulat- 
ing passion; it makes life worth living.’’ He might have developed the idea into a 
moral essay. As a matter of fact, he did put it into many tales, lyrics of various types, 
and dramatic monologues. He used the same idea, also, in the little figurative poem 
*‘Love in a Life.’”’ The figure is as alluring as it is elusive. It appeals to one’s 
romantic instincts and experiences. Through the figure we can sensibly feel the emo- 
tion that Browning is trying to make us feel. As Professor Lewis Gates used to express 
it, ‘A poet is a specialist in emotion.’’ All the resources of rime and meter he uses in 
making his emotion reach us; and figure he employs also, sometimes in a single word, 
sometimes wrought into a verse or stanza, or sometimes, as here, extending throughout 
the lyric. 

Lyric poetry of this type seems to have begun in allegory more or less simple, and 
to have developed into metaphor of increasing complexity. The type at its best is 
used by Poe, Tennyson, Rossetti, and other poets rich in imagination. It is in such 
authors that there is found a wealth of emotional experience combined with an in- 
evitableness of expression like that which we perceive, for example, in ‘ Merlin and the 
Gleam.” It is this rare quality that is particularly necessary in the lyric of metaphor 
and symbol; it is the quality of the poem that makes us feel, when we have read it, 
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that idea and expression are a unit, and that they should always, or properly, be con- 
nected in just this fit and perfect artistic union. This connection between the poetic 
impulse and the form in which it reaches expression is exceedingly subtle. Much good 
poetry is not inevitable. Furthermore, poetic conceptions often break down through 
the weight of figure, or find the figure too slender to convey them. We feel this some- 
times in the verse of Donne, Emerson, and Morris. 

The value of the type, then, depends upon how figure is used to carry the poetic 
conception. When idea and figure stimulate each other, when imagination glows and 
throbs, and reaches through figure new vitality, then the lyric attains its greatest 
perfection. 

It is interesting to observe, in lyrics of this type, how far the metaphor, once 
entered upon, may have reacted on the poet’s imagination as a stimulant, or how it 
may have hampered him. We may also inquire how much our own imagination is 
stimulated by the figure, and how much we gain in being obliged to codperate with the 
poet himself. The poem of this type is of delicate structure, and lack of adjustment 


either in its own balance or between poet and reader will throw all into discord. 


‘FOLLOW THY FAIR SUN’ 
THOMAS CAMPION 


Follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow, 
Though thou be black as night, 

And she made all of light, 

Yet follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow. 


Follow her whose light thy light depriveth, 5 
Though here thou liv’st disgraced, 

And she in heaven is placed, 

Yet follow her whose light the world reviveth. 


Follow those pure beams whose beauty burn- 
eth, 

That so have scorched thee, 10 

As thou still 1 black must be, 

Till her kind beams thy black to brightness 
turneth. 


Follow her while yet her glory shineth: 
There comes a luckless night, 

That will dim all her light; 15 
And this the black unhappy shade divineth. 


Follow still ! since so thy fates ordainéd; 
The Sun must have his shade, 

Till both at once do fade, 

The Sun still proud, the shadow still disdainéd. 
[1601] 


1 still, always. 


THE COLLAR 
GEORGE HERBERT 


I struck the board, and cried, ‘No more; 
I will abroad! 
What! shall I ever sigh and pine? 
My lines and life are free; free as the road, 
Loose as the wind, as large as store.1 5 
Shall I be still in suit? 
Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me blood, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordial fruit? 
Sure there was wine 10 
Before my sighs did dry it; there was corn 
Before my tears did drown it; 
Is the year only lost to me? 
Have I no bays 2? to crown it, 
No flowers, no garlands gay? all blasted, 15 
All wasted ? 
Not so, my heart, but there is fruit, 
And thou hast hands. 
Recover all thy sigh-blown * age 
On‘ double pleasures; leave thy cold dis- 
pute 20 
Of what is fit and not; forsake thy cage, 
Thy rope of sands 
Which petty thoughts have made; and made 
to thee 
1 store, abundance. 2 bays, honorary garlands of bay 


leaves. 3 sigh-blown, made worthless by sighs. 4On, 
by means of. 
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Good cable, to enforce and draw, 
And be thy law, 25 
While thou didst wink ' and wouldst not see. 
Away! take heed; 
I will abroad. 
Call in thy death’s-head? there, tie up thy 
fears. 
He that forbears 30 
To suit and serve his need 
Deserves his load.’ 
But as I raved, and grew more fierce and wild 
At every word, 
Methought I heard one ealling, ‘Child’; 
And I replied, ‘My Lord.’ 36 
[1633] 


THE WORLD 


HENRY VAUGHAN 


All that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is 
of the world. 

And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.— 1 John ii, 16-17 


uf 


I saw Eternity the other night, 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright; 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, 

years, 

Driven by the spheres 5 

Like a vast shadow moved; in which the world 
And all her train were hurled. 

The doting lover in his quaintest strain 
Did there complain ; 

Near him, his lute, his fancy, and his flights, 


Wit’s sour delights ; 11 
With gloves, and knots, the silly snares of 
pleasure, 


Yet his dear treasure, 
All scattered lay, while he his eyes did pour 


Upon a flower. 15 
6 II 
The darksome statesman, hung with weights 
and woe, 
Like a thick midnight-fog, moved there so 
slow, 


He did nor stay, nor go; 


1 wink, close the eyes (to). 2 death’s-head, skull, a sign 


of humiliation. 
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Condemning thoughts — like sad eclipses — 
scowl 
Upon his soul, 20 
And clouds of crying witnesses without 
Pursued him with one shout. 
Yet digged the mole, and lest his ways be 
found, 
Worked under ground, 
Where he did clutch his prey; but one did see 
That policy: 26 
Churches and altars fed him; perjuries 
Were gnats and flies; 
It rained about him blood and tears, but he 
Drank them as free. 30 


Til 


The fearful miser on a heap of rust 

Sate pining all his life there, did scarce trust 
His own hands with the dust, 

Yet would not place one piece above, but lives 
In fear of thieves. 35 

Thousands there were as frantic as himself, 
And hugged each one his pelf; 

The downright epicure placed heaven in 

sense, 

And scorned pretense; 

While others, slipped into a wide excess, 40 

. Said little less ; 

The weaker sort slight, trivial wares enslave, 
Who think them brave; 

And poor, despised Truth sate counting by 
Their victory. 45 


IV 


Yet some, who all this while did weep and sing, 
And sing, and weep, soared up into the ring; 
But most would use no wing. 
O fools — said I — thus to prefer dark night 
Before true light ! 50 
To live in grots and caves, and hate the day 
Because it shows the way ; 
The way, which from this dead and dark abode 
Leads up to God; 
A way where you might tread the sun, and be 
More bright than he! 56 
But as I did their madness so discuss, 
One whispered thus, 
‘This ring the Bridegroom did for none pro- 
vide, 
But for His bride.’ 60 
[1650] 
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A POISON TREE 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


I was angry with my friend: 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe: 

I told it not, my wrath did grow. 


And I watered it in fears, 5 
Night and morning with my tears ; 

And I sunnéd it with smiles, 

And with soft deceitful wiles. 


And it grew both day and night, 

Till i+ bore an apple bright ; 10 
And my foe beheld it shine, 

And he knew that it was mine, 


And into my garden stole 

When the night had veiled the pole: 

In the morning, glad, I see 15 
My foe outstretched beneath the tree. 
[1794] 


TIME, REAL AND IMAGINARY 
An Allegory 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


On the wide level of a mountain’s head, 
(I knew not where, but ’twas some fairy 
place), 
Their pinions, ostrich-like, for sails out-spread, 
Two lovely children run an endless race, 
A sister and a brother! 5 
This far outstript the other ; 
Yet ever runs she with reverted face, 
And looks and listens for the boy behind: 
For he, alas! is blind! 
O’er rough and smooth with even step he 
passed, 10 
And knows not whether he be first or last. 
[1817] 


THE HAUNTED PALACE 
EpGAR ALLAN PoE 


[A full understanding of the poem requires a 
reading of ‘‘ The Fall of the House of Usher,’ a tale 
of which the poem forms a part. The third, fourth, 
and sixth stanzas should, however, reveal to the at- 
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tentive reader the symbolism of the poem as inde- 
pendent of the story.] 


In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 
Once a fair and stately palace — 
Radiant palace — reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion, 5 
It stood there; 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow 10 
(This — all this — was in the olden 
Time long ago), 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 15 
A winged odor went away. 


Wanderers in that happy valley 
Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tuned law, 20 
Round about a throne where, sitting, 
Porphyrogene,! 
In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 25 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 30 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate; 
(Ah, let us mourn, for never morrow 35 
Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 
And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 40 


And travelers now within that valley 
Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody ; 


1 Porphyrogene, he who is born to the purple. 
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While, like a ghastly rapid river, 45 
Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh — but smile no more. 
[1839] 


BRAHMA 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


(The word “Brahma” as here used may be con- 
sidered as meaning a mental or spiritual state of 
existence in which the individual is brought close 
to the infinite, or becomes a part of it.] 


If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near; 5 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 

The vanished gods to me appear; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly, I am the wings; 10 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 

But thou, meek lover of the good! 15 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


[1857] 


DAYS 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will: 5 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all. 

I, in my pleached ! garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 10 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


[1857] 


1 pleached, with branches artificially intermingled. 
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MERLIN AND THE GLEAM 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


(Tennyson said (Memoir, Vol. II, p. 8366): ‘‘The 
Gleam ... signifies in my poem the higher poetic 
imagination. Verse iv is the early imagination; 
verse v alludes to the Pastorals.”’ 

Merlin was the great magician of the Arthurian 
legend; here he is the wonder-worker whose magic 
of using words makes poetry. ] 


O young Mariner, 

You from the haven 

Under the sea-cliff, 

You that are watching 

The gray Magician 5 
With eyes of wonder, 

I am Merlin, 

And I am dying, 

I am Merlin 

Who follow the Gleam. 10 


Mighty the Wizard 

Who found me at sunrise 

Sleeping, and woke me 

And learned me Magic! 

Great the Master, 15 
And sweet the Magic, 

When over the valley, 

In early summers, 

Over the mountain, 

On human faces, 20 
And all around me, 

Moving to melody, 

Floated the Gleam. 


Once at the croak of a Raven! who crost it, 
A barbarous people, 25 
Blind to the magic 
And deaf to the melody, 

Snarled at and cursed me. 

A demon vext me, 

The light retreated, 30 
The landskip darkened, 

The melody deadened, 

The Master whispered, 

‘Follow the Gleam.’ 


Then to the melody, 25 
Over a wilderness 


1 croak of a Raven. The early poetry of Tennyson was 
harshly criticized by professional critics. 
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Gliding, and glancing at 
Elf of the woodland, 
Gnome of the cavern, 


glimmer 
On icy fallow 


The Gleam, that had waned to a wintry 


Griffin and Giant, 40 And faded forest, 85 
And dancing of Fairies Drew to the valley 
In desolate hollows, Named of the shadow, 
And wraiths of the mountain, And slowly brightening 
And rolling of dragons Out of the glimmer, 
By warble of water, 45 And slowly moving again to a melody 90 
Or cataract music Yearningly tender, 
Of falling torrents, Fell on the shadow, 
Flitted the Gleam. No longer a shadow, 
; But clothed with the Gleam. 
Down from the mountain 
And over the level, 50 And broader and brighter 95 
And streaming and shining on The Gleam flying onward, 
Silent river, Wed to the melody, 
Silvery willow, Sang thro’ the world; 
Pasture and plowland, And slower and fainter, 
Innocent maidens, 55 Old and weary, 100 
Garrulous children, But eager to follow, 
Homestead and harvest, I saw, whenever 
Reaper and gleaner, In passing it glanced upon 
And rough-ruddy faces Hamlet or city, 
Of lowly labor, 60 That under the Crosses 105 
Slided the Gleam — The dead man’s garden, 
The mortal hillock, 
Then, with a melody Would break into blossom; 
Stronger and statelier, And so to the land’s 
Led me at length Last limit I came — 110 
To the city and palace 65 And can no longer, 
Of Arthur the King !; But die rejoicing, 
Touched at the golden For thro’ the Magic 
Cross of the churches, Of Him the Mighty, 
Flashed on the tournament, Who taught me in childhood, 115 
Flickered and bickered 70 There on the border 
From helmet to helmet, Of boundless Ocean, 
And last on the forehead And all but in Heaven 
Of Arthur the blameless Hovers the Gleam. 
Rested the Gleam. 
Not of the sunlight, 120 
Clouds and darkness 75 Not of the moonlight, 
Closed upon Camelot ; Not of the starlight! 
Arthur had vanished O young Mariner, 
I knew not whither, Down to the haven, 
The king who loved me, Call your companions, 125 
And cannot die; 80 Launch your vessel 
For out of the darkness And crowd your canvas, 
Silent and slowly And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
1 Arthur the King. Arthur is here both Arthur Hallam, After it, follow it, 130 


Tennyson’s friend (whose death led the poet to write 
‘Break, Break, Break” and In Memoriam), and King Follow the Gleam. 
Arthur, the ancient British king of romance. [1889] 
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MISCONCEPTIONS 
ROBERT BROWNING 


This is a spray the Bird clung to, 
Making it blossom with pleasure, 
Ere the high tree-top she sprung to, 
Fit for her nest and her treasure. 
Oh, what a hope beyond measure 
Was the poor spray’s, which the flying et 
hung to, — 
So to be singled out, built in, and sung to! 


This is a heart the Queen leant on, 
Thrilled in a minute erratic, 
Ere the true bosom she bent on, 10 
Meet for love’s regal dalmatic. 
Oh, what a fancy ecstatic 
Was the poor heart’s, ere the wanderer went 
on — 
Love to be saved for it, proffered to, spent on! 
[1855] 


LOVE IN A LIFE 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Room after room, 

I hunt the house through 

We inhabit together. 

Heart, fear nothing, for, heart, thou shalt find 


her — 
Next time, herself! — not the trouble behind 
her 5 


Left in the curtain, the couch’s perfume! 

As she brushed it, the cornice-wreath blos- 
somed anew: 

Yon looking-glass gleamed at the wave of her 
feather. 


Yet the day wears, 

And door succeeds door; 10 

I try the fresh fortune — 

Range the wide house from the wing to the 
center. 

Still the same chance! she goes out as I enter. 

Spend my whole day in the quest, — who 


cares? 
But ’tis twilight, you see, — with such suites 
to explore, 15 
Such closets to search, such alcoves to im- 
portune! 


[1855] 
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From THE CITY OF DREADFUL 
NIGHT 
JAMES THOMSON 
I sat me weary on a pillar’s base, 
And leaned against the shaft; for broad 
moonlight 
O’erflowed the peacefulness of cloistered 
space, 


A shore of shadow slanting from the right: 
The great cathedral’s western front stood there, 
A wave-worn rock in that calm sea of air. 6 


Before it, opposite my place of rest, ° 
Two figures faced each other, large, austere; 
A couchant sphinx in shadow to the breast, 
An angel standing in the moonlight clear; 


So mighty by magnificence of form, 11 
They were not dwarfed beneath that mass 
enorm. 


Upon the cross-hilt of a naked sword 
The angel’s hands, as prompt to smite, were 
held ; 
His vigilant intense regard was poured 15 
Upon the creature placidly unquelled, 
Whose front was set at level gaze which took 
No heed of aught, a solemn trance-like look. 


And as I pondered these opposed shapes 
My eyelids sank in stupor, that dull swoon 
Which drugs and with a leaden mantle 
drapes 21 
The outworn to worse weariness. But soon 
A sharp and clashing noise the stillness broke, 
And from the evil lethargy I woke. 


The angel’s wings had fallen, stone on stone, 
And lay there shattered; hence the sudden 
sound : 26 
A warrior leaning on his sword alone 
Now watched the sphinx with that regard 


profound ; 

The sphinx unchanged looked forthright, as 
aware 

Of nothing in the vast abyss of air. 30 


Again I sank in that repose unsweet, 
Again a clashing noise my slumber rent; 
The warrior’s sword lay broken at his feet : 
An unarmed man with raised hands im- 
potent 
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Now stood before the sphinx, which ever kept 
Such mien as if with open eyes it slept. 36 


My eyelids sank in spite of wonder grown ; 
A louder crash upstartled me in dread: 
The man had fallen forward, stone on stone, 
And lay there shattered, with his trunkless 
head 40 
Between the monster’s large quiescent paws, 
Beneath its grand front changeless as life’s 
laws. 


The moon had circled westward full and bright, 
And made the temple-front a mystic 
dream, 
And bathed the whole inclosure with its light, 
The sworded angel’s wrecks, the sphinx 
supreme : 46 
I pondered long that cold majestic face 
Whose vision seemed of infinite void space. 
(1870] 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 5 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 

No wrought flowers did adorn, 
But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 

For service meetly worn; 10 
Her hair that lay along her back 

Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Herseemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers ; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 15 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one, it is ten years of years. 

... Yet now, and in this place, 20 
Surely she leaned o’er me — her hair 

Fell all about my face. . 
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Nothing: the autumn-fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 


It was the rampart of God’s house 25 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 30 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 

The void, as low as where this earth 35 
Spins like a fretful midge. 


Around her, lovers, newly met 

’Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 

Their heart-remembered names ; 40 
And the souls mounting up to God 

Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm; 

Until her bosom must have made 45 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 50 

Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 

Its path; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


The sun was gone now; the curled moon 55 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 60 


(Ah sweet! Even now, in that bird’s song, 
Strove not her accents there, 

Fain to be harkened? When those bells 
Possess the mid-day air, 

Strove not her steps to reach my side 65 
Down all the echoing stair ?) 
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‘I wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,’ she said. 
“Have I not prayed in Heaven? — on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not prayed? 70 
Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 
And shall I feel afraid? 


“When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

I'll take his hand and go with him 15 
To the deep wells of light; 

As unto a stream we will step down, 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


“We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 80 
Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 
And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud. 


“We two will lie i’ the shadow of 85 
That living mystic tree 

Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His Name audibly. 90 


‘And I myself will teach to him, 
I myself, lying so, 

The songs I sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 

And find some knowledge at each pause, 95 
Or some new thing to know.’ 


(Alas! We two, we two, thou say’st! 

Yea, one wast thou with me 
That once of old. But shall God lift 

To endless unity 100 
The soul whose likeness with thy soul 

Was but its love for thee?) 


‘We two,’ she said, ‘will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 105 
Are five sweet symphonies, 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


‘Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 

And foreheads garlanded ; 110 
Into the fine cloth white like flame 

Weaving the golden thread, 
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To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


“He shall fear, haply, and be dumb: 115 
Then will I lay my cheek 

To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abashed or weak: 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 120 


“Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles: 

And angels meeting us shall sing 125 
To their citherns and citoles. 


‘There will I ask of Christ the Lord 

Thus much for him and me: — 
Only to live as once on earth 

With Love, — only to be, 130 
As then awhile, forever now 

Together, I and he.’ 


She gazed and listened and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild, — 

“All this is when he comes.’ She ceased. 135 
The light thrilled towards her, filled 

With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres: 140 
And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 
[1850] 


THE GARDEN OF PROSERPINE 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Here, where the world is quiet, 
Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams ; 
I watch the green field growing 5 
For reaping folk and sowing, 
For harvest-time and mowing, 
A sleepy world of streams. 
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I am tired of tears and laughter, 
And men that laugh and weep 

Of what may come hereafter 
For men that sow to reap: 

I am weary of days and hours, 

Blown buds of barren flowers, 

Desires and dreams and powers 
And everything but sleep. 


Here life has death for neighbor, 
And far from eye or ear 

Wan waves and wet winds labor, 
Weak ships and spirits steer ; 

They drive adrift, and whither 

They wot not who make thither ; 

But no such winds blow hither, 
And no such things grow here. 


No growth of moor or coppice, 
No heather-flower or vine, 
But bloomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine, 
Pale beds of blowing rushes 
Where no leaf blooms or blushes 
Save this whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine. 


Pale, without name or number, 
In fruitless fields of corn, 

They bow themselves and slumber 
All night till light is born; 

And like a soul belated, 

In hell and heaven unmated, 

By cloud and mist abated 
Comes out of darkness morn. 


Though one were strong as seven, 
He too with death shall dwell, 
Nor wake with wings in heaven, 
Nor weep for pains in hell; 
Though one were fair as roses, 
His beauty clouds and closes; 
And well though love reposes, 
In the end it is not well. 


Pale, beyond porch and portal, 


Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 


Who gathers all things mortal 
With cold immortal hands; 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


Her languid lips are sweeter 

Than love’s who fears to greet her 

To men that mix and meet her 
From many times and lands. 


She waits for each and other, 
She waits for all men born; 
Forgets the earth her mother, 
The life of fruits and corn; 
And spring and seed and swallow 
Take wing for her and follow 
Where summer song rings hollow 
And flowers are put to scorn. 


There go the loves that wither, 
The old loves with wearier wings; 
And all dead years draw thither, 
And all disastrous things ; 
Dead dreams of days forsaken, 
Blind buds that snows have shaken, 
Wild leaves that winds have taken, 
Red strays of ruined springs. 


We are not sure of sorrow, 

And joy was never sure; 
Today will die tomorrow ; 

Time stoops to no man’s lure; 
And love, grown faint and fretful, 
With lips but half regretful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 

Weeps that no loves endure. 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives forever ; 
That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light: 
Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound or sight: 
Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal; 
Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night. 
[1866] 
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THE ROSE AND THE WIND 


Garden Secrets 


PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON 


DAWN 


THE ROSE 
When think you comes the Wind, 
The Wind that kisses me and is so kind? 
Lo, how the Lily sleeps! her sleep is light ; 
Would I were like the Lily, pale and white. 
Will the Wind come? 

THE BEECH 

Perchance for you too soon. 


THE ROSE 

If not, how could I live until the noon? 6 

What, think you, Beech-tree, makes the Wind 

delay? 

Why comes he not at breaking of the day? 
THE BEECH 

Hush, child, and, like the Lily, go to sleep. 
THE ROSE 

You know I cannot. 


THE BEECH 
Nay, then, do not weep. 
(After a pause) 
Your lover comes, be happy now, O Rose! 11 
He softly through my bending branches goes. 
Soon he shall come, and you shall feel his kiss. 
THE ROSE 


Already my flushed heart grows faint with 
bliss ; 
Love, I have longed for you through all the 


night. 15 
THE WIND 
And I to kiss your petals warm and bright. 
THE ROSE 
Laugh round me, Love, and kiss me; it is 
well. 


Nay, have no fear, the Lily will not tell. 


MORNING 


THE ROSE 
’Twas dawn when first you came; and now 


the sun 
Shines brightly and the dews of dawn are done. 
*Tis well you take me so in your embrace; 21 
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But lay me back again into my place, 
For I am worn, perhaps with bliss extreme. 


THE WIND 
Nay, you must wake, Love, from this childish 
dream. 
THE ROSE 
*Tis you, Love, who seem changed; your 
laugh is loud, 25 


And ’neath your stormy kiss my head is bowed. 
O Love, O Wind, a space will you not spare? 


THE WIND 
Not while your petals are so soft and fair. 


THE ROSE 
My buds are blind with leaves, they cannot 
see, — 
O Love, O Wind, will you not pity me? 30 


EVENING 


THE BEECH 
O Wind, a word with you before you pass; 
What did you to the Rose that on the grass 
Broken she lies and pale, who loves you so? 


THE WIND 
Roses must live and love, and winds must blow. 
[1871] 


_‘BECAUSE I COULD NOT STOP FOR 
DEATH’! 


EMILY DICKINSON 


Because I could not stop for Death, 
He kindly stopped for me; 

The carriage held but just ourselves 
And immortality. 


We slowly drove, he knew no haste, 5 
And I had put away 

My labor, and my leisure too, 

For his civility. 


We passed the school where children played 
At wrestling in a ring; 10 
We passed the fields of gazing grain, 

We passed the setting sun. 


We paused before a house that seemed 

A swelling of the ground; 

The roof was scarcely visible, 15 
The cornice but a mound. 


1 Copyright, Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 
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Since then ’tis centuries; but each 

Feels shorter than the day 

I first surmised the horses’ heads 

Were toward eternity. 20 
[1890] 


‘IT ASKED NO OTHER THING’! 
EMILY DICKINSON 


I asked no other thing, 

No other was denied. 

I offered Being for it; 

The mighty merchant smiled. 


Brazil? He twirled a button, 5 
Without a glance my way: 

‘But, madam, is there nothing else 

That we can show today ?’ 

[1890] 


ROUGE ET NOIR} 
EMILY DICKINSON 


[Rouge et noir is a gambling game in which the 
player wagers his money that either the red or the 
black space on the gambling table will be desig- 
nated by the spots shown in given packs of cards. ] 


Soul, wilt thou toss again? 
By just such a hazard 
Hundreds have lost, indeed, 
But tens have won an all. 


Angels’ breathless ballot 5 
Lingers to record thee; 

Imps in eager caucus 

Raffle for my soul. 

[1890] 


“WE PLAY AT PASTE?’ 
EMILY DICKINSON 


We play at paste, 

Till qualified for pearl, 

Then drop the paste, 

And deem ourself a fool. 

The shapes, though, were similar, 5 
And our new hands 

Learned gem-tactics 

Practising sands. 

{1891] 


1 Copyright, Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 
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THE HOUND OF HEAVEN! 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the 
days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the midst of tears 
T hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes, I sped; 6 
And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, fol- 
lowed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 10 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat — and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet — 
‘All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.’ 


I pleaded, outlaw-wise, 16 

By many a hearted casement, curtained red, 
Trellised with intertwining charities ; 

(For, though I knew His love Who followed, 

Yet was I sore adread 20 

Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside) 

But, if one little casement parted wide, 

The gust of His approach would clash it to. 
Fear wist not to evade, as Love wist to pur- 
sue. 

Across the margent of the world I fled, 25 
And troubled the gold gateways of the stars, 
Smiting for shelter on their clanged bars; 

Fretted to dulcet jars 

And silvern chatter the pale ports o’ the moon, 

I said to dawn: Be sudden — to eve: Be soon; 
With thy young skyey blossoms heap me 

over 31 
From this tremendous Lover! 
Float thy vague veil about me, lest He see! 
I tempted all His servitors, but to find 

My own betrayal in their constancy, 35 

In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 

Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal 
deceit. 

To all swift things for swiftness did I sue; 
Clung to the whistling mane of every wind. 

But whether they swept, smoothly fleet, 


1Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 
Pee York, and John Lane, The Bodley Head, Limited, 
ondon. 
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The long savannas of the blue; 
Or whether, Thunder-driven, 
They clanged his chariot ’thwart a 
heaven, 
Plashy with flying lightnings round the spurn 
o’ their feet :— 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pur- 
sue. 45 
Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat — 50 
“Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shel- 
ter Me.’ 


41 


I sought no more that after which I strayed 
In face of man or maid; 
But still within the little children’s eyes 
Seems something, something that replies, 
They at least are for me, surely for me! 
I turned me to them very wistfully ; 
But just as their young eyes grew sudden fair 
With dawning answers there, 
Their angel plucked them from me by the 
hair. 60 
‘Come then, ye other children, Nature’s — 
share 
With me’ (said I) ‘your delicate fellowship ; 
Let me greet you lip to lip, 
Let me twine with you caresses, 
Wantoning 
With our 
tresses, 
Banqueting 
With her in her wind-walled palace, 
Underneath her azure dais, 
Quaffing, as your taintless way is, 
From a chalice 
Lucent-weeping out of the dayspring.’ 
So it was done: 
T in their delicate fellowship was one — 
Drew the bolt of Nature’s secrecies. 
T knew all the swift importings 
On the willful face of skies ; 
T knew how the clouds arise 
Spumed of the wild sea-snortings ; 
All that’s born or dies 80 
Rose and drooped with — made them 
shapers 
Of mine own moods, or wailful or divine — 
With them joyed and was bereaven. 


56 


65 
vagrant 


Lady-Mother’s 


70 


75 
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I was heavy with the even, 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 85 
Round the day’s dead sanctities. 
I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 
I triumphed and I saddened with all weather, 
Heaven and I wept together, 
And its sweet tears were salt with mortal 
mine; 90 
Against the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat, 
And share commingling heat ; 
But not by that, by that, was eased my human 


smart. 
In vain my tears were wet on Heaven’s gray 
cheek. 95 


For ah! we know not what each other says, 
These things and I; in sound J speak— 
Their sound is but their stir, they speak by 
silences. 
Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake my 
drouth ; 
Let her, if she would owe me, 100 
Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts o’ her tenderness : 
Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 
Nigh and nigh draws the chase, 
With unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy ; 
And past those noised Feet 
A voice comes yet more fleet — 
‘Lo! naught contents thee, who con- 
tent’st not Me.’ 110 
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Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke! 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn 
from me, 
And smitten me to my knee; 
I am defenseless utterly. 
I slept, methinks, and woke, 115 
And, slowly gazing, find me stripped in sleep. 
In the rash lustihead of my young powers, 
I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me; grimed with 
smears, 119 
I stand amid the dust 0’ the mounded years — 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 
My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a 
stream. 
Yea, faileth now even dream 


The dreamer, and the lute the lutanist; 125 
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Even the linked fantasies, in whose blossomy 
twist 
I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist, 
Are yielding; cords of all too weak account 
For earth with heavy griefs so overplussed. 
Ah! is Thy love indeed 130 
A weed, albeit an amaranthine weed, 
Suffering no flowers except its own to mount? 
Ah! must — 
Designer infinite ! — 


Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou 
canst limn with it? 135 

My freshness spent its wavering shower i’ the 
dust ; 


And now my heart is as a broken fount, 
Wherein tear-drippings stagnate, spilt down 
ever 
From the dank thoughts that shiver 
Upon the sighful branches of my mind. 140 
Such is; what is to be? 
_The pulp so bitter, how shall taste the rind? 
I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds; 
Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity, 145 
Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half-glimpsed turrets slowly wash 
again; 
But not ere him who summoneth 
I first have seen, enwound 
With glooming robes purpureal, cypress- 
crowned ; 150 
His name I know, and what his trumpet saith. 
Whether man’s heart or life it be which yields 
Thee harvest, must Thy harvest fields 
Be dunged with rotten death? 
Now of that long pursuit 155 
Comes on at hand the bruit; 
That Voice is round me like a bursting 
sea: 
‘And is thy earth so marred, 
Shattered in shard on shard? 
Lo, all things fly thee, for thou flyest 
Me! 160 


“Strange, piteous, futile thing! 
Wherefore should any set thee love apart? 
Seeing none but I makes much of naught’ (He 

said), 
“And human love needs human meriting : 
How hast thou merited — 165 
Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot? 
Alack, thou knowest not 
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How little worthy of any love thou art! 

Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 170 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 174 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come.’ 


Halts by me that footfall: 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caress- 
ingly? 
‘Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 180 
I am He whom thou seekest ! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who 
dravest Me.’ 
[1893] 


THE SHEPHERDESS 
ALICE MBYNELL 


She walks — the lady of my delight — 
A shepherdess of sheep. 

Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white; 
She guards them from the steep; 

She feeds them on the fragrant height, 5 
And folds them in for sleep. 


She roams maternal hills and bright, 

Dark valleys safe and deep. 
Into that tender breast at night 

The chastest stars may peep. 10 
She walks — the lady of my delight — 

A shepherdess of sheep. 


She holds her little thoughts in sight, 
Though gay they run and leap. 

She is so circumspect and right; 15 
She has her soul to keep. 

She walks — the lady of my delight — 
A shepherdess of sheep. 

{1901} 


PATTERNS 
Amy LOWELL 


I walk down the garden paths, 

And all the daffodils 

Are blowing, and the bright blue squills. 
I walk down the patterned garden paths 
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In my stiff brocaded gown. 5 
With my powdered hair and jeweled fan, 

I too am a rare 

Pattern. As I wander down 

The garden paths. 


My dress is richly figured, 10 

And the train 

Makes a pink and silver stain 

On the gravel, and the thrift 

Of the borders. 

Just a plate of current fashion, 15 

Tripping by in high-heeled, ribboned shoes. 

Not a softness anywhere about me, 

Only whale-bone and brocade. 

And I sink on a seat in the shade 

Of a lime tree. For my passion 20 

Wars against the stiff brocade. 

The daffodils and squills 

Flutter in the breeze 

As they please. 

And I weep; 25 

For the lime tree is in blossom 

And one small flower has dropped upon my 
bosom. 


And the plashing of waterdrops 

In the marble fountain 

Comes down the garden paths. 30 

The dripping never stops. 

Underneath my stiffened gown 

Is the softness of a woman bathing in a marble 
basin, 

A basin in the midst of hedges grown 

So thick, she cannot see her lover hiding. 35 

But she guesses he is near, 

And the sliding of the water 

Seems the stroking of a dear 

Hand upon her. 

What is summer in a fine brocaded gown! 40 

I should like to see it lying in a heap upon the 
ground. 

All the pink and silver crumpled up on the 
ground. 


I would be the pink and silver as I ran along 
the paths, 

And he would stumble after, 

Bewildered by my laughter. 45 

I should see the sun flashing from his sword- 
hilt and the buckles on his shoes. 

I would choose 
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To lead him in a maze along the patterned 
paths, 

A bright and laughing maze for my heavy- 
booted lover, 

Till he caught me in the shade, 50 

And the buttons of his waistcoat bruised my 
body as he clasped me, 

Aching, melting, unafraid. 

With the shadows of the leaves and the sun- 
drops, 

And the plopping of the waterdrops, 

All about us in the open afternoon — 55 

I am very like to swoon 

With the weight of this brocade, 

For the sun sifts through the shade. 


Underneath the fallen blossom 

In my bosom 60 

Is a letter I have hid. 

It was brought to me this morning by a rider 
from the Duke. 

“Madam, we regret to inform you that Lord 
Hartwell 

Died in action Thursday se’nnight.’ 

As I read it in the white morning sunlight, 

The letters squirmed like snakes. 66 

“Any answer, Madam?’ said my footman. 

‘No,’ I told him. 

‘See that the messenger takes some refreshment. 

No, no answer.’ 70 

And I walked into the garden, 

Up and down the patterned paths, 

In my stiff, correct brocade. 

The blue and yellow flowers stood up proudly 
in the sun, 

Each one. 15 

I stood upright too, 

Held rigid to the pattern 

By the stiffness of my gown. 

Up and down I walked 

Up and down. 80 


In a month he would have been my husband. 
In a month, here, underneath this lime, 

We would have broke the pattern ; 

He for me, and I for him, 

He as Colonel, I as Lady, 85 
On this shady seat. 

He had a whim 

That sunlight carried blessing. 

And I answered, ‘It shall be as you have said.’ 
Now he is dead. 90 
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In summer and in winter I shall walk 

Up and down 

The patterned garden paths 

In my stiff brocaded gown. 

The squills and daffodils 95 

Will give place to pillared roses, and to asters, 
and to snow. 

I shall go 

Up and down, 

In my gown 

Gorgeously arrayed, 100 

Boned and stayed. 

And the softness of my body will be guarded 
from embrace 

By each button, hook, and lace. 

For the man who should loose me is dead, 

Fighting with the Duke in Flanders, 105 

In a pattern called a war. 

Christ! What are patterns for? 

[1915] 


THE LISTENERS 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


‘Is there anybody there?’ said the Traveler, 
Knocking on the moonlit door; 
And his horse in the silence champed the 
grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor: 
And a bird flew up out of the turret, 5 
Above the Traveler’s head: 
And he smote upon the door again a second 
time; 
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‘Is there anybody there?’ he said. 
But no one descended to the Traveler ; 
No head from the leaf-fringed sill 10 
Leaned over and looked into his gray eyes, 
Where he stood perplexed and still. 
But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moon- 
light 15 
To that voice from the world of men: 
Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the 
dark stair, 
That goes down to the empty hall, 
Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveler’s call. 20 
And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 
Their stillness answering his cry, 
While his horse moved, cropping the dark 
turf, 
’Neath the starred and leafy sky; 
For he suddenly smote on the door, even 25 
Louder, and lifted his head : — 
‘Tell them I came, and no one answered, 
That I kept my word,’ he said. 
Never the least stir made the listeners, 
Though every word he spake 30 
Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the 
still house 
From the one man left awake: 
Aye, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, 
And how the silence surged softly backward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 36 
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Porphyria’s Lover. Browning 


The term ‘dramatic lyric,”’ thought to have been first used by Mrs. Browning ina 
preface to some of her poems, was adopted by Robert Browning as a class heading for 
a group of his own poems published in 1842. To this group he prefixed the following 
** Advertisement ”’: 

Such poems as the following come properly enough, I suppose, under the title of ‘“‘ Dramatic 


Pieces ’’; being, though for the most part Lyric in expression, always Dramatic in principle and 
so many utterances of so many imaginary persons, not mine. 


Browning retained this class heading in all inclusive editions of his poems except 
one, added other divisions, Dramatic Romances and Dramatis Persone, and some- 
what freely shifted poems from one of these classes to another. This shows Brown- 
ing’s interest in poems of characterization and dramatic stress, and that, though not 
quite sure of the boundaries of these classes, he still believed it important to the 
reader to find poems of similar type together. 

Elements of the dramatic lyric existed before Browning’s time in English poetry. 
A poem on the border line between lyric and dramatic lyric is ““Auld Robin Gray.” 
Nor was Browning alone in work upon the type. Tennyson published “Sir Galahad” 
in the same year that Browning adopted the class name. From that time these 
foremost poets of the nineteenth century worked simultaneously in developing this 


type of poetry, greatly to the enrichment of English literature. 
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The following may be used as working definitions that will sufficiently differentiate 
two types of dramatic pieces for the purposes of practical study. The dramatic lyric 
may be called a poem of lyric form which represents the emotions of a person not the 
writer of the poem. The dramatic monologue is a poem, sometimes of lyric form, but more 
often in dramatic blank verse, representing the words of a person not the writer of the poem, 
spoken to and modified by one or more persons in his presence. In another sense the word 
“dramatic” applies to poems of both classes: they are taken from real or imaginary 
dramatic crises in the lives of the persons represented —some moment that reveals the 
trend of a pent lifetime, some instant of self-realization. Although these definitions 
may not cover all cases, they sufficiently separate the two types. The dramatic 
monologue we see and hear like a miniature play upon a small stage; the dramatic 
lyric we overhear. 

When the student separates the following poems into the two types defined above, 
the dramatic monologue will emerge as the clearer of the two, but variations and ex- 
ceptions to strict definition will appear in both types. It is well to run through the 
contents of other types as well, even vers de société and the unclassified group, to find 
poems having elements of the dramatic. It is but a step from the dramatic monologue 
to the dramatic dialogue, and from that to drama itself. Note the dialogue and even 
stage directions in Browning’s ‘“‘In a Gondola.” 

The capacities of the dramatic lyric and the dramatic monologue in revealing the 
emotions and in clear-cut delineation of character are startling. Consider ‘‘ Ulysses,” a 
poem more influential in the modern conception of the famous Greek hero than all 
that the ancients wrote of him. ‘‘The Bishop Orders his Tomb” characterizes a whole 
era of social advance, the Renaissance. Influences like these, acting upon the judg- 
ment through the emotions, may be compared to the force of Shakespeare’s plays to 
mold, in large degree, our verdict upon such historical characters as Julius Cesar and 
Cleopatra. And Fra Lippo is as tangible a character as Falstaff, though subtler. 

A thorough study of these types will account for their late development in the 
field of English poetry, and perhaps show their relationship to nineteenth-century 
democracy, education, and science. It might be of interest to relate them to Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations and show motives underlying all of these in common with the 
present-day short story and the novel. Such considerations give the types an interest 
lacking in types of longer standing. 


AULD ROBIN GRAY Young Jamie lo’ed me weel, and sought me for 


his bride; 5 
Laby ANNE LINDSAY BARNARD But saving a croun he had naething else 
When the sheep are in the fauld, and the kye ! beside ; 
at hame, To make the croun a pund, young Jamie gaed 
And a’ the warld to rest are gane, to sea; 


The waes ? 0’ my heart fa’ in showers frae my 
e’e, 
While my gudeman ? lies sound by me. 
\ kye, cows. 


2 waes, woes. 3 gudeman, husband. 


And the croun and the pund were baith for me. 


He hadna been awa’ a week but only twa, 
When my father brak his arm, and the cow 
was stown awa’; 10. 
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My mother she fell sick, — and my Jamie at 
the sea — 
And auld Robin Gray came a-courtin’ me. 


My father couldna work, and my mother 
couldna spin; 

I toil’d day and night, but their bread I 
couldna win; 

Auld Rob maintain’d them baith, and wi’ 
tears in his e’e 15 

Said, ‘Jennie, for their sakes, O, marry me!’ 


My heart it said nay; I look’d for Jamie 


back; 

But the wind it blew high, and the ship it was 
a wrack; 

His ship it was a wrack — Why didna Jamie 
dee? 

Or why do I live to ery, Wae’s me! 20 


My father urged me sair: my mother didna 
speak ; 

But she look’d in my face till my heart was 
like to break: 


They gi’ed him my hand, tho’ my heart was in 


the sea; 


Sae auld Robin Gray he was gudeman to me. 


I hadna been a wife a week but only four, 25 

When mournfw’ as I sat on the stane at the 
door, 

I saw my Jamie’s wraith,—for I couldna 
think it he, 

Till he said, ‘I’m come hame to marry thee.’ 


O sair, sair did we greet, and muckle did we 


Say ; 
We took but ae kiss, and we tore ourselves 
away: 30 


I wish that I were dead, but I’m no like to dee; 
And why was I born to say, Wae’s me! 


I gang like a ghaist, and I carena to spin; 

I daurna think on Jamie, for that wad be a 
sin; 

But I’ll do my best a gude wife aye tobe, 35 

For auld Robin Gray he is kind unto me. 


[1783] 
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SIR GALAHAD 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


[Many elements of this story were afterward 
expanded into Tennyson’s ‘‘The Holy Grail.’’] 


My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 5 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 

The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly, 
The horse and rider reel; 

They reei, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 10 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 


How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favors fall! 
For them I battle till the end, 15 
To save from shame and thrall ; 
But all my heart is drawn above, 
My knees are bowed in crypt and shrine; 
I never felt the kiss of love, 
Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 20 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 
Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 


When down the stormy crescent goes, 25 
A light before me swims, 
Between dark stems the forest glows, 
I hear a noise of hymns. 
Then by some secret shrine I ride; 
I hear a voice, but none are there; 30 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 35 
And solemn chants resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 


I find a magic bark. 
I leap on board; no helmsman steers ; 

I float till all is dark. 40 
A gentle sound, an awful light! 

Three angels bear the Holy Grail: 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 

On sleeping wings they sail. 
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Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 45 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 

As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And star-like mingles with the stars. 


When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go, 50 
The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads, 
And, ringing, springs from brand and mail; 
But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 55 
And gilds the driving hail. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height ; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields ; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 60 


A maiden knight — to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear ; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease, 65 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams; 
And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armor that I wear, 70 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touched, are turned to finest air. 


The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 15 
Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 
*O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.’ 80 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-armed I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail. 
[1842] 


ULYSSES 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


[The poem is founded primarily upon the Odys- 
sey, but in some details on Dante’s Inferno, XXVI, 
particularly lines 94-103, “* . . . neither fondness for 
my son, nor reverence for my aged father, nor 


the due love that should have cheered Penelope, - 
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could conquer in me the ardor that I had to gain 
experience of the world, and of human vice and 
worth; I put forth on the deep open sea, with but 
one ship, and with that small company, which had 
not deserted me.’”’ — Tr. CARLYLE] 


It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 

Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not 
me. 5 

I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoyed 

Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 

That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 

Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 10 

Vext the dim sea: Iam become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known, — cities of men, 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, 

Myself not least, but honored of them all, — 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met. 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ - 

Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin 
fades 20 

For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life! Life piled on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 25 

Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 30 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the scepter and the isle, — 

Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfill 35 

This labor, by slow prudence to make mild 

A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 

Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centered in the sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail 40 


' In offices of tenderness, and pay 


Meet adoration to my household gods, 
When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 
There lies the port; the vessel puffs her 
sail: 
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There gloom the dark broad seas. My mar- 
iners, 45 

Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and 
thought with me — 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads — you and I are 
old; 

Old age hath yet his honor and his toil; 50 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: 


the deep 55 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my 
friends, 


’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 60 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles,! 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old 


days ; 66 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, 
we are, — 


One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in 
will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

[1842] 


LOCKSLEY HALL 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON | 


[The scenery is of the Lincolnshire coast, familiar 
to Tennyson’s boyhood; the story is wholly imagi- 
native. See Memoir, Vol. I, p.195; Vol. II, p. 379.] 


Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet 
’tis early morn; 

Leave me here, and when you want me, sound 
upon the bugle-horn. 


1 Happy Isles, the isles of the blessed spirits, often 
associated by the ancients with the imperfectly known 
islands of the Atlantic. 
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*Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the 
curlews call, 

Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over 
Locksley Hall; 


Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks 


the sandy tracts, 5 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into 
cataracts. 


Many a night from yonder ivied casement, 
ere I went to rest, 

Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the 
west. 


Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ 
the mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a 
silver braid. i) © 


Here about the beach I wandered, nourishing 
a youth sublime 

With the fairy tales of science, and the long 
result of time; 


When the centuries behind me like a fruitful 
land reposed ; 

When I clung to all the present for the 
promise that it closed; 


When I dipt into the future far as human eye 
could see, 15 

Saw the vision of the world and all the wonder 
that would be. — 


In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the 
robin’s breast ; 

In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself 
another crest ; 


In the spring a livelier iris changes on the 
burnished dove; 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love. 20 


Then her cheek was pale and thinner than 
should be for one so young, 

And her eyes on all my motions with a mute 
observance hung. 


And I said, ‘My cousin Amy, speak, and 
speak the truth to me, 

Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being 
sets to thee.’ 
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On her pallid cheek and forehead came a color 
and a light, 25 

As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the 
northern night. 


And she turned — her bosom shaken with a 
sudden storm of sighs — 

All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of 
hazel eyes — 


Saying, ‘I have hid my feelings, fearing they 
should do me wrong’; 

Saying, ‘Dost thou love me, cousin?’ 
ing, ‘I have loved thee long.’ 


weep- 
30 


Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it 
in his glowing hands; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in 
golden sands. 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on 
all the chords with might; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, past 
in music out of sight. 


Many a morning on the moorland did we hear 
the copses ring, 35 

And her whisper thronged my pulses with the 
fullness of the spring. 


Many an evening by the waters did we watch 
the stately ships, 

And our spirits rushed together at the touch- 
ing of the lips. 


O my cousin, shallow-hearted! O my Amy, 
mine no more! 

O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, 
barren shore! 40 


Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all 
songs have sung, 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a 
shrewish tongue! 


Is it well to wish thee happy? — having 
known me — to decline 

On a range of lower feelings and a narrower 
heart than mine! 


Yet it shall be; thou shalt lower to his level 
day by day, 45 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to 
sympathize with clay. 
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As the husband is, the wife is; thou art mated 
with a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have 
weight to drag thee down. 


He will hold thee, when his passion shall have 
spent its novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse. 50 


What is this? his eyes are heavy; think not 
they are glazed with wine. 

Go to him, it is thy duty; kiss him, take his 
hand in thine. 


It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is 
overwrought ; 

Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him 
with thy lighter thought. 


He will answer to the purpose, easy things to 
understand — 55 

Better thou wert dead before me, tho’ I slew 
thee with my hand! 


Better thou and I were lying, hidden from the 
heart’s disgrace, 

Rolled in one another’s arms, and silent ina 
last embrace. 


Cursed be the social wants that sin against 
the strength of youth! 

Cursed be the social lies that warp us from 
the living truth! 60 


Cursed be the sickly forms that err from 
honest Nature’s rule! 

Cursed be the gold that gilds the straitened 
forehead of the fool! 


Well —’tis well that I should bluster! — 
Hadst thou less unworthy proved — 
Would to God — for I had loved thee more 

than ever wife was loved. 


Am I mad, that I should cherish that which 
bears but bitter fruit? 65 

I will pluck it from my bosom, tho’ my heart 
be at the root. 


Never, tho’ my mortal summers to such 
length of years should come 

As the many-wintered crow that leads the 
clanging rookery home. 


/ 
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Where is comfort? in division of the records 
of the mind? 

Can I part her from herself, and love her, as 
I knew her, kind? 70 


I remember one that perished; sweetly did 
she speak and move; 

Such a one do I remember, whom to look at 
was to love. 


Can I think of her as dead, and love her for the 
love she bore? 

No — she never loved me truly; love is love 
for evermore. 


Comfort? comfort scorned of devils! this is 
truth the poet sings, 15 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remember- 
ing happier things.1 


Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest 
thy heart be put to proof, 

In the dead unhappy night, and when the 
rain is on the roof. 


Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and thou art 
staring at the wall, 

Where the dying night-lamp flickers, and the 
shadows rise and fall. 80 


Then a hand shall pass before thee, pointing 
to his drunken sleep, 

To thy widowed marriage-pillows, to the tears 
that thou wilt weep. 


Thou shalt hear the ‘Never, never,’ whispered 
by the phantom years, 

And a song from out the distance in the ring- 
ing of thine ears; 


And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient 
kindness on thy pain. 85 

Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow; get thee 
to thy rest again. 


Nay, but Nature brings thee solace; for a 
tender voice will cry. 

’Tis a purer life than thine, a lip to drain thy 
trouble dry. 


1happier things. Francesca says to Dante (Inferno, V, 
121): 
**Nessun maggior dolore, 
che ricordarsi del tempo felice nella miseria.” 


‘“There is no greater pain than to recall a happy time 
in wretchedness.” — Tr. CARLYLE 
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Baby lips will laugh me down; my latest 
rival brings thee rest. 

Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from 
the mother’s breast. 90 


O, the child too clothes the father with a 
dearness not his due. 

Half is thine and half is his; it will be worthy 
of the two. 


O, I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty 
part, 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down 
a daughter’s heart. 


“They were dangerous guides the feelings — 
she herself was not exempt — 95 

Truly, she herself had suffered’ — Perish in 
thy self-contempt ! 


Overlive it — lower yet — be happy! where- 
fore should I care? 

I myself must mix with action, lest I wither 
by despair. 


What is that which I should turn to, lighting 
upon days like these? 

Every door is barred with gold, and opens but 
to golden keys. 100 


Every gate is thronged with suitors, all the 
markets overflow. 

Thave but an angry fancy; what is that which 
I should do? 


I had been content to perish, falling on the 
foeman’s ground, 

When the ranks are rolled in vapor, and the 
winds are laid with sound. 


But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt 
that Honor feels, 105 

And the nations do but murmur, snarling at 
each other’s heels. 


Can I but relive in sadness? I will turn that 
earlier page. 

Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou won- 
drous Mother-Age! 


Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt 
before the strife, 

When I heard my days before me, and the 
tumult of my life; 110 
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Yearning for the large excitement that the 
coming years would yield, 

Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves 
his father’s field, 


And at night along the dusky highway near 
and nearer drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like 
a dreary dawn; 


And his spirit leaps within him to be gone 
before him then, 115 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among 
the throngs of men; 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever 
reaping something new ; 

That which they have done but earnest of the 
things that they shall do. 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 


could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder 
that would be; 120 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 
- of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales ; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south- 
wind rushing warm, 125 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro’ the thunder-storm ; 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the 
battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a 
fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in 
universal law. 130 


So I triumphed ere my passion sweeping thro’ 
me left me dry, 

Left me with the palsied heart, and left me 
with the jaundiced eye; 
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Eye, to which all order festers, all things here 
are out of joint. 

Science moves, but slowly, slowly, creeping on 
from point to point; 


Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, 
creeping nigher, 135 

Glares at one that nods and winks behind a 
slowly-dying fire. 


Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing 
purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns. 


What is that to him that reaps not harvest of 
his youthful joys, 

Tho’ the deep heart of existence beat for ever 
like a boy’s? 140 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I 
linger on the shore, 

And the individual withers, and the world is 
more and more. 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and 
he bears a laden breast, 

Full of sad experience, moving toward the 
stillness of his rest. 


Hark, my merry comrades call me, sounding 
on the bugle-horn, 145 

They to whom my foolish passion were a 
target for their scorn. 


Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a 
moldered string? 

I am shamed thro’ all my nature to have 
loved so slight a thing. 


Weakness to be wroth with weakness! 
woman’s pleasure, woman’s pain — 
Nature made them blinder motions bounded 

in a shallower brain. 150 


Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, 
matched with mine, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 
unto wine — 


Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. 
Ah, for some retreat 

Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life 
began to beat, 
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Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father 
evil-starred ; — 155 

I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish 
uncle’s ward. 


Or to burst all links of habit — there to wan- 
der far away, 

On from island unto island at the gateways of 
the day. 


Larger constellations burning, mellow moons 
and happy skies, 

Breaths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, 
knots of Paradise. 160 


Never comes the trader, never floats an Eu- 
ropean flag, 

Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings 
the trailer from the crag; 


Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs the 
heavy-fruited tree — 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple 
spheres of sea. 


There methinks would be enjoyment more 
than in this march of mind, 165 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the 
thoughts that shake mankind. 


There the passions cramped no longer shall 
have scope and breathing space; 

I will take some savage woman, she shall rear 
my dusky race. 


Iron-jointed, supple-sinewed, they shall dive, 
and they shall run, 

Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hur! their 
lances in the sun; 170 


Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the 
rainbows of the brooks, 

Not with blinded eyesight poring over miser- 
able books — 


Fool, again the dream, the fancy! but I know 
my words are wild, 

But I count the gray barbarian lower than the 
Christian child. 


I, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of 
our glorious gains, 175 

Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast 
with lower pains! 
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Mated with a squalid savage— what to me 
were sun or clime! 

I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files 
of time— 


I that rather held it better men should perish 


one by one, 
Than that earth should stand at gaze like 
Joshua’s moon in Ajalon !! 180 


Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, 
forward let us range, 

Let the great world spin for ever down the 
ringing grooves of change.” 


Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into 
the younger day; 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay. 


Mother-Age, — for mine I knew not, — help 
me as when life begun; 185 

Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the 
lightnings, weigh the sun. 


O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit 
hath not set. 

Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all 
my fancy yet. 


Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to 
Locksley Hall! 

Now for me the woods may wither, now for 
me the roof-tree fall. 190 


Comes a vapor from the margin, blackening 
over heath and holt, 

Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast 
a thunderbolt. 


Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, 
or fire or snow; 

For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, 
and I go. 

[1842] 


1 Joshua’s ... Ajalon. See Joshua x, 12ff. 2 ringing 

. . change. Tennyson wrote these lines in allusion to the 

railway, the wheels of which he supposed ran in grooves 
in the track. 
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NORTHERN FARMER 
OLD STYLE 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


[This poem, said Tennyson, “‘is founded on the 
dying words of a farm-bailiff, as reported to me 
by a great-uncle of mine when verging upon eighty 
—‘God A’mighty little knows what He’s about, 
a-taking me. An’ Squire will be so mad an’ all.’ I 
conjectured the man from that one saying.” The 
dialect is the laborers’ dialect of Lincolnshire, and 
the details are such as Tennyson became familiar 
with in his boyhood in the country.] 


Wheer ’asta bein saw long and mea liggin’! 
ere alodn? 

Noorse? thourt nowt o’ a noorse: 
Doctor’s abeiin an’ agodn; 

Says that I moant ’a naw? moor aale, but I 
beiint a fool; 

Git ma my aiale, fur I beant a-gawin’ to break 
my rule. 


whoy, 


Doctors, they knaws nowt, fur a? says what’s 
nawways true; 5 

Naw soort o’ koind o’ use to sady the things 
that a do. 

I’ve ’ed my point o’ aale ivry noight sin’ I 
bedn ’ere. 

An’ I’ve ’ed my quart ivry market-noight for 
foorty year. 


cn 


Parson’s a beiin loikewoise, an’ a sittin’ ’ere 


o’ my bed. 
‘The Amoighty’s a taikin 0’ you to ’issén, my 
friend,’ a said, 10 


An’ a towd ma my sins, an’ ’s toithe were due, 
an’ I gied it in hond ; 

I done moy duty boy ’um, as I ’a done boy the 
lond. 


Larn’d a ma’ bed. I reckons I ’annot sa mooch 
to larn. 

But a cast oop, thot a did, ’bout Bessy 
Marris’s barne. 

Thaw a knaws I hallus voiited wi’ Squoire an’ 


choorch an’ staiite, 15 
An’ i’ the woost o’ toimes I wur niver agin the 
raate.4 


1liggin’, lying. 
3 a, he. 


2moint ’a naw, must not have. 
4 radte, church tax. 
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An’ I hallus coom’d to ’s choorch afoor moy 
Sally wur dead, 

An’ ’eird ’um a bummin’ awaiay loike a buz- 

zard-clock ! ower my ’ead, 

I niver knaw’d whot a medan’d but I 

thowt a ’ad summut to saay, 

An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said, an’ 
I coom’d awaay. 20 


An’ 


Bessy Marris’s barne! tha knaws she ladid it 
to mea. 

Mowt a bein, mayhap, for she wur a bad un, 
shea. 

’Siver, I kep ’um,? I kep ’um, my lass, tha 
mun? understond ; 

I done moy duty boy ’um, as I’a done boy the 
lond. 


But Parson a cooms an’ a gods, an’ a says it 
easy an’ freed: 25 

‘The Amoighty’s a taakin o’ you to ’issén, 
my friend,’ says ’ea. 

I weint saaiy men be loiars, thaw summun 
said it in ’adste; 4 

But ’e reids wonn sarmin a weeik, an’ I ’a 
stubb’d® Thurnaby waiste. 


D’ ya moind the waaste, my lass? naw, naw, 
tha was not born then; 

Theer wur a boggle ® in it, I often ’eaird ’um 
mysén ; 30 

Modst loike a butter-bump,’ fur I ’edrd ’um 
about an’ about, 

But I stubb’d ’um oop wi’ the lot, an’ raved 
an’ rembled § ’um out. 


Keaper’s it wur; fo’ they fun ’um theer 
a-laiid of ’is faiice 

Down i’ the woild ’enemies® afoor I coom’d 
to the plaice. 

Noaks or Thimbleby — toéiner ® ’ed shot ’um 
as deiid as a naiail. 35 

Noaks wur ’ang’d for it oop at ’soize — but 
git ma my aile. 


1 buzzard-clock, cockchafer.— Tennyson. 2?’Siver... 
"wm, howsoever, I maintained him. 3 tha mun, you must. 
‘I weiint...’atste, I won’t say men are liars, though 
someone said it in haste. (‘I said in my haste, All men 
are liars.” — Psalms exvi, 11.) 5 stubb’d, dug out the roots. 
6 boggle, ghost. 7 butter-bwmp, bittern. — Tennyson. 
8 radived an’ rembled, tore up and removed. 3 "enemies, 
anemones. 10 todiner, one or other. — Tennyson 
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Dubbut looék at the wadste; theer warn’t not 
feead for a cow; 

Nowt at all but bracken an’ fuzz, an’ loodk at 
it now — 

Warn’t worth nowt a haicre, an’ now theer’s 
lots o’ feead, 

Fourscoor yows! upon it, an’ some on it 
down i’ seed.” 40 


Nobbut a bit on it’s left, an’ I meiin’d to’a 
stubb’d it at fall, 

Done it ta-year* I meén’d, an’ runn’d plow 
thruff it an’ all, 

If Godamoighty an’ parson ’ud nobbut let ma 
aloain, — 

Mea, wi’ haate hoonderd haacre o’ Squoire’s, 
an’ lond 0’ my oan. 


Do Godamoighty knaw what a’s doing a-taak- 


in’ o’ mea? 45 
I beant wonn as saws ’ere a bean an’ yondera 
pea *; 
An’ Squoire ’ull be sa mad an’ all — a’ dear, 
a’ dear! 


And I ’a managed for Squoire coom Michael- 
mas thutty year. 


A mowt ’a taien owd Jodnes, as ’ant not a 
’adpoth® o’ sense, 

Or a mowt a’ taien young Robins — a niver 
mended a fence; 50 

But Godamoighty a moost taike med an’ 
taaike ma now, 

Wi’ adf the cows to cauve an’ Thurnaby 
hodlms to plow! 


Looék ’ow quoloty smoiles when they seeds 
ma a passin’ boy, 

Says to thessén, naw doubt, ‘What a man a 
bed sewer-loy °!’ 

Fur they knaws what I bean to Squoire sin’ 
fust a coom’d to the ’All; 55 

I done moy duty by Squoire an’ I done moy 
duty boy hall. 


Squoire’s i’ Lunnon, an’ summun I reckons 
’ull ’a to wroite, 

For whod’s to howd the lond ater mea thot 
muddles ma quoit ; 

2 down 1’ seead, seeded to clover. — Ten- 


41 bednt...a pea, I am 
5 a ’adpoth, 


1 yows, ewes. 
nyson. 3 ta-year, this year. 
not one who merely dabbles with farming. 
half-penny’s worth. 6 sewer-loy, surely. 
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Sartin-sewer I bea thot a weint niver give it 


to Joanes, 
Naw, nor a moint to Robins — a niver rem- 
bles the stodns. ' 60 


But summun ’ull come ater mea mayhap wi’ 
is kittle o’ steam 4 

Huzzin’ an’ maizin’ the blessed fedlds wi’ the 
divil’s oan team. 

Sin’ I mun doy I mun doy, thaw loife they 
says is sweet, 

But sin’ I mun doy I mun doy, for I couldn 
abear to see it. 


What atta stannin’ theer fur, an’ doesn bring 


ma the adle? 65 
Doctor’s a ’toattler, lass, an’ a’s hallus i’ the 
owd tadle; 


I weant break rules fur Doctor, a knaws naw 
moor nor a floy; 

Git ma my aiale, I tell tha, an’ if I mun doy 
I mun doy. 

[1864] 


RIZPAH 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


{The story upon which the poem is founded 
was little changed by Tennyson. His first aequaint- 
ance with it is told by a friend and neighbor as 
follows: ‘‘I told him the story one day at Far- 
ringford, knowing it would touch him, and he came 
up to see my husband and me next day, and asked 
me to tell it him again: on which I gave him the 
little penny magazine [ found it in. It was an un- 
pretentious account of ‘Old Brighton.’ Many 
months after he took me up to his library, after a 
walk, and read me what he called ‘Bones.’ That 
was before it was called ‘Rizpah,’ and published.” 
See Memoir, Vol. II, pp. 249-251. For the story 
connected with the title, see 2 Samuel xxi, 1-14.] 


Wailing, wailing, wailing, the wind over land 
and sea — 

And Willy’s voice in the wind, ‘O mother, 
come out to me!’ 

Why should he call me tonight, when he 
knows that I cannot go? 

For the downs are as bright as day, and the 
full moon stares at the snow. 


1 kittle o’ steam, steam-power machinery. 
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We should be seen, my dear; they would De 
us out of the town. 

The loud black nights for us, and the seas 
rushing over the down, 

When I cannot see my own hand, but am led 
by the creak of the chain, 

And grovel and grope for my son till I find 
myself drenched with the rain. 


Anything fallen again? nay — what was there 
left to fall? 

I have taken them home, I have numbered the 
bones, I have hidden them all. 10 

What am I saying? and what are you? do 
you come as a spy? 

Falls? what falls? who knows? As the tree 
falls so must it lie. 


Who let her in? how long has she been? you 
— what have you heard? 

Why did you sit so quiet? you never have 
spoken a word. 

O — to pray with me — yes — a lady — none 
of their spies — 15 

But the night has crept into my heart, and 
begun to darken my eyes. 


Ah — you, that have lived so soft, what phoule 
you know of the night, 

The blast and the burning shame and the 
bitter frost and the fright ? 

I have done it, while you were asleep — you 
were only made for the day. 

I have gathered my baby together — and now 
you may go your way. 20 


Nay — for it’s kind of you, madam, to sit by 
an old dying wife. 

But say nothing hard of my boy, I have only 
an hour of life. 

I kissed my boy in the prison, before he went 
out to die. 

“They dared me to do it,’ he said, and he 
never has told me a lie. 

I whipt him for robbing an orchard once when 
he was but a child — 25 

“The farmer dared me to do it,’ he said; he 
was always so wild — 

And idle — and couldn’t be idle — my Willy 
— he never could rest. 

The King should have made him a soldier, he 
would have been one of his best. 
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But he lived with a lot of wild mates, and they 
never would let him be good; 

They swore that he dare not rob the mail, and 
he swore that he would; 30 

And he took no life, but he took one purse, and 
when all was done 

He flung it among his fellows — ‘I’ll none of 
it,’ said my son. 


I came into court to the judge and the 
lawyers. I told them my tale, 

God’s own truth — but they killed him, they 
killed him for robbing the mail. 

They hanged him in chains for a show — we 
had always borne a good name — 35 

To be hanged for a thief — and then put away 
— isn’t that enough shame? 

Dust to dust — low down — let us hide! but 
they set him so high 

That all the ships of the world could stare at 
him, passing by. 

God ’ill pardon the hell-black raven and horri- 
ble fowls of the air, 

But not the black heart of the lawyer who 
killed him and hanged him there. 40 


And the jailer forced me away. I had bid him 
my last good-by ; 

They had fastened the door of his cell. ‘O 
mother!’ I heard him cry. 

I couldn’t get back tho’ I tried, he had some- 
thing further to say, 

And now I never shall know it. The jailer 
forced me away. 


Then since I couldn’t but hear that ery of my 
boy that was dead, 45 

They seized me and shut me up: they fastened 
me down on my bed. 

“Mother, O mother!’ — he called in the dark 
to me year after year — 

They beat me for that, they beat me — you 
know that I couldn’t but hear; 

And then at the last they found I had grown 
so stupid and still 

They let me abroad again — but the crea- 
tures had worked their will. 50 


Flesh of my flesh was gone, but bone of my 
bone was left — 

I stole them all from the lawyers — and you, 
will you call it a theft ? — 
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My baby, the bones that had sucked me, the 
bones that had laughed and had cried — 

Theirs? O, no! they are mine — not theirs — 
they had moved in my side. 


Do you think I was scared by the bones? 
I kissed ’em, I buried ’em all — 55 

I can’t dig deep, I am old — in the night by 
the churchyard wall. 

My Willy ’ill rise up whole when the trumpet 
of judgment ’ill sound, 

But I charge you never to say that I laid him 
in holy ground. 


They would scratch him up —they would 
hang him again on the cursed tree. 

Sin? O, yes, we are sinners, I know — let all 
that be, 60 

And read me a Bible verse of the Lord’s good- 
will toward men — 

‘Full of compassion and mercy, the Lord’ — 
let me hear it again; 

‘Full of compassion and mercy — long-suffer- 
ing.’ Yes, O, yes! 

For the lawyer is born but to murder — the 
Savior lives but to bless. 

He’ll never put on the black cap except for 
the worst of the worst, 65 

And the first may be last — I have heard it in 
church — and the last may be first. 

Suffering — O, long-suffering — yes, as the 
Lord must know, 

Year after year in the mist and the wind and 
the shower and the snow. 


Heard, have you? what? they have told you 
he never repented his sin. 
How do they know it? are they his mother? 
are you of his kin? 70 
Heard! have you ever heard, when the storm 
on the downs began, 
The wind that ’ill wail like a child and the sea 
* that ’ill moan like a man? 


Election, Election, and Reprobation — it’s all 
very well. 

But I go tonight to my boy, and I shall not 
find him in hell. 

For I cared so much for my boy that the Lord 
has looked into my care, 15 

And He means me I’m sure to be happy with 
Willy, I know not where. 
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And if he be lost — but to save my soul, that 
is all your desire — 

Do you think that I care for my soul if my 
boy be gone to the fire? 

I have been with God in the dark — go, go, 
you may leave me alone — 

You never have borne a child — you are just 
as hard as a stone. 80 


Madam, I beg your pardon! I think that you 
mean to be kind, 

But I cannot hear what you say for my Willy’s 
voice in the wind — 

The snow and the sky so bright — he used 
but to call in the dark, 

And he calls to me now from. the church and 
not from the gibbet — for hark! 

Nay — you can hear it yourself — it is com- 
ing — shaking the walls — 85 

Willy — the moon’s in a cloud — Good-night. 
Iam going. He calls. 

[1880] 


SOLILOQUY OF THE SPANISH 
CLOISTER 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Gr-r-r — there go, my heart’s abhorrence! 
Water your damned flower-pots, do! 
If hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 
God’s blood, would not mine kill you! 
What? your myrtle-bush wants trimming? 5 
Oh, that rose has prior claims — 
Needs its leaden vase filled brimming? 
Hell dry you up with its flames! 


At the meal we sit together: 
Salve tibi! 1 I must hear 10 
Wise talk of the kind of weather, 
Sort of season, time of year: 
Not a plenteous cork-crop: scarcely 
Dare we hope oak-galls, I doubt : 
What’s the Latin name for ‘parsley’ ? 15 
What’s the Greek name for Swine’s Snout? 


Whew! We'll have our platter burnished, 
Laid with care on our own shelf! 

With a fire-new spoon we’re furnished, 
And a goblet for ourself, 20 


1 Salve tibi, Good day (lit. Good health attend you). 
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Rinsed like something sacrificial 
Ere ’tis fit to touch our chaps — 

Marked with L for our initial! 
(He-he! There his lily snaps!) 


Saint, forsooth! While brown Dolores 25 
Squats outside the Convent bank 
With Sanchicha, telling stories, 
Steeping tresses in the tank, 
Blue-black, lustrous, thick like horsehairs, 
— Can’t I see his dead eye glow, 30 
Bright as ’twere a Barbary corsair’s? 
(That is, if he’d let it show!) 


When he finishes refection, 
Knife and fork he never lays 
Crosswise, to my recollection, 35 
As do I, in Jesu’s praise. 
I the Trinity illustrate, 
Drinking watered orange-pulp — 
In three sips the Arian ! frustrate; 
While he drains his at one gulp. 40 


Oh, those melons? If he’s able 
We’re to have a feast! so nice! 
One goes to the Abbot’s table, 
All of us get each a slice. 
How go on your flowers? None double? 45 
Not one fruit-sort can you spy? 
Strange! — And I, too, at such trouble, 
Keep them close-nipped on the sly! 


There’s a great text in Galatians,” 
Once you trip on it, entails 50 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if another fails; 
If I trip him just a-dying, 
Sure of heaven as sure can be, 
Spin him round and send him flying 55 
Off to hell, a Manichee? 


Or, my scrofulous French novel 
On gray paper with blunt type! 
Simply glance at it, you grovel 
Hand and foot in Belial’s gripe: 60 


1 Arian, any follower of Arian, a fourth-century theo- 
logian whose doctrines opposed strict trinitarianism, or 
the equality of Father, Son, and Spirit. 2 Galatians. 
The third chapter of Galatians condemns those who trust 
in their own righteousness under the law. If Brother Law- 
rence can be made to trip, he will be no better than the 
followers of the Persian prophet Mani, who are surely 
damned for combining Oriental with Christian theology. 
The followers of Mani were called Manichees, 
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If I double down its pages 
At the woeful sixteenth print, 
When he gathers his greengages, 
Ope a sieve and slip it in’t? 


Or, there’s Satan! — one might venture 65 
Pledge one’s soul to him, yet leave 
Such a flaw in the indenture 
As he’d miss till, past retrieve, 
Blasted lay that rose-acacia 
We're so proud of! Hy, Zy, Hine... 70 
’St, there’s Vespers! Plena gratia, 
Ave, Virgo! 1 Gr-r-r — you swine! 
[1842] 


MY LAST DUCHESS 
FERRARA 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[The situation, the characters, and the refer- 
ences are wholly imaginary. ] 


That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 

Looking as if she were alive. I eall 

That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolf’s 
hands 

Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 

Will ’t please you sit and look at her? I said 

‘Fra Pandolf’ by design, for never read 6 

Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 

The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 

But to myself they turned (since none puts 
by 

The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 10 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they 
durst, 

How such a glance came there; so, not the 
first 

Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, ’twas not 

Her husband’s presence only, called that 
spot 

Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: perhaps - 15 

Fra Pandolf chanced to say, ‘Her mantle 
laps 

Over my lady’s wrist too much,’ or ‘ Paint 

Must never hope to reproduce the faint 

Half-flush that dies along her throat’: such 
stuff 

Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 


1 Ave, Virgo! The salutation to the Virgin in Luke i; 
28, is Ave gratia plena, ‘‘ Hail, Thou, highly favored one.” 
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For calling up that spot of joy. She had 21 

A heart — how shall I say? — too soon made 
glad, 

Too easily impressed; she liked whate’er 

She looked on, and her looks went every- 
where. 

Sir, ’twas all one! My favor at her breast, 25 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

The bough of cherries some officious fool 

Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 

She rode with round the terrace — all and 


each 
Would draw from her alike the approving 
speech, 30 


Or blush, at least. She thanked men, — good! 
but thanked 

Somehow —I know not how —as if she 
ranked 

My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 

With anybody’s gift. Who’d stoop to blame 

This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 35 

In speech — (which I have not) — to make 
your will 

Quite clear to such an one, and say, ‘Just 
this 

Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark’ — and if she let 


Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 40 

Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made ex- 
cuse, 

— H’en then would be some stooping; and I 
choose 


Never to stoop. Oh sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’er I passed her; but who passed with- 


out 

Much the same smile? This grew; I gave 
commands; 45 

Then all smiles stopped together. There she 
stands 

As if alive. Will ’t please you rise? We’ll 
meet 


The company below, then. I repeat, 

The Count your master’s known munificence 
Is ample warrant that no just pretense 50 
Of mine for dowry will be disallowed ; 
Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 
At starting, is my object. Nay, we’ll go 
Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 


Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 55 
Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for 
me! 


[1842] 
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IN A GONDOLA 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[The poem seems to have been suggested by a 
painting entitled ‘“‘Serenade,” exhibited with pic- 
tures of the Royal Academy by one of the members, 
the Irish painter Daniel Maclise (1806-1870).] 


He sings 
I send my heart up to thee, all my heart 
In this my singing. 
For the stars help me, and the sea bears part; 
The very night is clinging 
Closer to Venice’ streets to leave one space 5 
Above me, whence thy face 
May light my joyous heart to thee its dwelling- 
place. 
She speaks 
Say after me, and try to say 
My very words, as if each word 
Came from you of your own accord, 10 
In your own voice, in your own way: 
“This woman’s heart and soul and brain 
Are mine as much as this gold chain 
She bids me wear; which (say again) 
I choose to make by cherishing 15 
A precious thing, or choose to fling 
Over the boat-side, ring by ring.’ 
And yet once more say ...no word more! 
Since words are only words. Give o’er! 


Unless you call me, all the same, 20 
Familiarly by my pet name, 

Which if the Three? should hear you call, 
And me reply to, would proclaim 

At once our secret to them all. 

Ask of me, too, command me, blame — 25 
Do, break down the partition-wall 

’Twixt us, the daylight world beholds 
Curtained in dusk and splendid folds! 
What’s left but — all of me to take? 

I am the Three’s: prevent them, slake 30 
Your thirst! ’Tis said, the Arab sage, 

In practicing with gems, can loose 

Their subtle spirit in his cruce 

And leave but ashes: so, sweet mage, 

Leave them my ashes when thy use 35 
Sucks out my soul, thy heritage! 


He sings 


Past we glide, and past, and past! 
What’s that poor Agnese doing 


1 Three, relatives of the lady; or, hired assassins. 
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Where they make the shutters fast ? 

Gray Zanobi’s just a-wooing 40 
To his couch the purchased bride: 

Past we glide! 


Past we glide, and past, and past! 
Why’s the Pucci Palace flaring 

Like a beacon to the blast? 45 
Guests by hundreds, not one caring 

If the dear host’s neck were wried : 
Past we glide! 


She sings 


The moth’s kiss, first ! 

Kiss me as if you made believe 50 
You were not sure, this eve, 

How my face, your flower, had pursed 

Its petals up; so, here and there 

You brush it, till I grow aware 

Who wants me, and wide ope I burst. 55 


The bee’s kiss, now! 

Kiss me as if you entered gay 

My heart at some noonday, 

A bud that dares not disallow 

The claim, so all is rendered up, 60 
And passively its shattered cup 

Over your head to sleep I bow. 


He sings 


What are we two? 

Iam a Jew, 

And carry thee, farther than friends can pur- 
sue, 65 

Toa feast of our tribe; 

Where they need thee to bribe 

The devil that blasts them unless he imbibe 

Thy ... Scatter the vision forever! And 
now, 

As of old, I am I, thou art thou! 70 


Say again, what we are? 

The sprite of a star, 

I lure thee above where the destinies bar 
My plumes their full play 


Till a ruddier ray 75 

Than my pale one announce there is withering 
away 

Some... Scatter the vision forever! And 


now, 
As of old, I am I, thou art thou! 


LYRIC POETRY 


He muses 
Oh, which were best, to roam or rest? 
The land’s lap or the water’s breast ? 80 
To sleep on yellow millet-sheaves, 
Or swim in lucid shallows just 
Eluding water-lily leaves, 
An inch from Death’s black fingers, thrust 
To lock you, whom release he must ; 85 
Which life were best on Summer eves? 


He speaks, musing 
Lie back; could thought of mine improve you? 
From this shoulder let there spring 
A wing; from this, another wing; 
Wings, not legs and feet, shall move you! 90 
Snow-white must they spring, to blend 
With your flesh, but I intend 
They shall deepen to the end, 
Broader, into burning gold, 
Till both wings crescent-wise enfold 95 
Your perfect self, from ’neath your feet 
To o’er your head, where, lo, they meet 
As if a million sword-blades hurled 
Defiance from you to the world! 


Rescue me thou, the only real! 100 
And scare away this mad ideal 

That came, nor motions to depart! 

Thanks! Now, stay ever as thou art! 


Still he muses 
What if the Three should catch at last 
Thy serenader? While there’s cast 105 
Paul’s cloak about my head, and fast 
Gian pinions me, Himself has past 
His stylet through my back; I reel; 
And...is it thou I feel? 


They trail me, these three godless knaves, 
Past every church that saints and saves, 111 
Nor stop till, where the cold sea raves 

By Lido’s ' wet accursed graves, 

They scoop mine, roll me to its brink, 

And ...on thy breast I sink! 1i5 


She replies, musing 
Dip your arm o’er the boat-side, elbow-deep, 
As Ido: thus: were death so unlike sleep, 


Caught this way? Death’s to fear from flame 
or steel, 


z Lido, a long, low island seaward from Venice, con- 
taining a Protestant and a Jewish cemetery. 
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Or poison doubtless; but from water — feel! 

Go find the bottom! Would you stay me? 
There! 120 

Now pluck a great blade of that ribbon-grass 

To plait in where the foolish jewel was, 

I flung away: since you have praised my hair, 

Tis proper to be choice in what I wear. 


He speaks 


Row home? must we row home? Too surely 
Know I where its front’s demurely 126 
Over the Giudecea ! piled ; 

Window just with window mating, 

Door on door exactly waiting, 

All’s the set face of a child: 130 
But behind it, where’s a trace 

Of the staidness and reserve, 

And formal lines without a curve, 

In the same child’s playing-face? 

No two windows look one way 135 
O’er the small sea-water thread 

Below them. Ah, the autumn day 

I, passing, saw you overhead! 

First, out a cloud of curtain blew, 

Then a sweet cry, and last came you— 140 
To catch your lory that must needs 

Escape just then, of all times then, — 

To peck a tall plant’s fleecy seeds, 

And make me happiest of men. 

I searce could breathe to see you reach 145 
So far back o’er the baleony 

To catch him ere he climbed too high 

Above you in the Smyrna peach 

That quick the round smooth cord of gold, 
This coiled hair on your head, unrolled, 150 
Fell down you like a gorgeous snake 

The Roman girls were wont, of old, 

When Rome there was, for coolness’ sake 

To let lie curling o’er their bosoms. 

Dear lory, may his beak retain 155 
Ever its delicate rose stain 

As if the wounded lotus-blossoms 

Had marked their thief to know again! 


Stay longer yet, for others’ sake 

Than mine! What should your chamber do? 
— With all its rarities that ache 161 
In silence while day lasts, but wake 

At night-time and their life renew, 
Suspended just to pleasure you 


1 Giudecea, the widest canal of Venice. 
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Who brought against their will together 165 
These objects, and, while day lasts, weave 
Around them such a magic tether 

That dumb they look: your harp, believe, 
With all the sensitive tight strings 

Which dare not speak, now to itself 170 
Breathes slumberously, as if some elf 

Went in and out the chords, his wings 

Make murmur wheresoe’er they graze, 

As an angel may, between the maze 

Of midnight palace-pillars, on 175 
And on, to sow God’s plagues, have gone 
Through guilty glorious Babylon. 

And while such murmurs flow, the nymph 
Bends o’er the harp-top from her shell 

As the dry limpet for the lymph 14 180 
Come with a tune he knows so well. 

And how your statues’ hearts must swell! 
And how your pictures must descend 

To see each other, friend with friend! 

Oh, could you take them by surprise, 185 
You’d find Schidone’s eager Duke 

Doing the quaintest courtesies 

To that prim saint by Haste-thee-Luke! 

And, deeper into her rock den, 

Bold Castelfranco’s Magdalen 190 
You’d find retreated from the ken 

Of that robed counsel-keeping Ser — 

As if the Tizian 2 thinks of her, 

And is not, rather, gravely bent 

On seeing for himself what toys 195 
Are these, his progeny invent, 

What litter now the board employs 

Whereon he signed a document 

That got him murdered! Each enjoys 

Its night so well, you cannot break 200 
The sport up, so, indeed must make 

More stay with me, for others’ sake. 


She speaks 


Tomorrow, if a harp-string, say, 

Is used to tie the jasmine back 

That overfloods my room with sweets, 205 
Contrive your Zorzi somehow meets 


1 limpet... lymph. The limpet, a small marine animal 
with a shield-like shell, clings tightly to objects when “dry,” 
at low tide. Lymph: here, poetically, water. ” Schidone’s 
... Tizian. Schidone, Castelfranco, and Tizian (Titian) 
were Italian artists. The works attributed to them here 
are imaginary. ‘‘Haste-thee-Luke” is the English trans- 
lation of the nickname of Luca Giordano, a seventeenth- 
century Italian painter who was often prodded to his work 
by the entreaties of his indigent father. 
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My Zanze! If the ribbon’s black, 
The Three are watching: keep away! 
Your gondola — let Zorzi wreathe 

A mesh of water-weeds about 

Its prow, as if he unaware 

Had struck some quay or bridge-foot stair! 
That I may throw a paper out 

As you and he go underneath. 


210 


There’s Zanze’s vigilant taper; safe are we. 
Only one minute more tonight with me? 216 
Resume your past self of a month ago! 
Be you the bashful gallant, I will be 
The lady with the colder breast than snow. 
Now bow you, as becomes, nor touch my hand 
More than I touch yours when I step to land, 
And say, ‘All thanks, Siora!’ — 
Heart to heart 
And lips to lips! Yet once more, ere we part, 
Clasp me and make me thine, as mine thou 
art! 
(He is surprised, and stabbed) 
It was ordained to be so, sweet! — and best 
Comes now, beneath thine eyes, upon thy 
breast. 226 
Still kiss me! Care not for the cowards! Care 
Only to put aside thy beauteous hair 
My blood will hurt! The Three, I do not 
scorn 
To death, because they never lived: but I 
Have lived indeed, and so — (yet one more 
kiss) — can die! 231 
[1842] 


THE BISHOP ORDERS HIS TOMB AT 
SAINT PRAXED’S CHURCH 


ROME, 15— 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[St. Praxed’s is one of the minor churches of 
Rome. The Bishop and other persons of the poem 
are of Browning’s invention. Ruskin says, “I 
know no other piece of modern English prose or 
poetry in which there is so much told, as in these 
lines, of the Renaissance spirit — its worldliness, 
inconsistency, pride, hypocrisy, ignorance of itself, 
love of art, of luxury, and of good Latin.’’] 


Vanity, saith the preacher, vanity! 
Draw round my bed: is Anselm keeping 


back ? 
Nephews — sons mine... ah God, I know 
not! Well — 
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She, men would have to be your mother 
once, 

Old Gandolf envied me, so fair she was! 5 

What’s done is done, and she is dead beside, 

Dead long ago, and I am Bishop since, 

And as she died so must we die ourselves, 

And thence ye may perceive the world’s a 
dream. 

Life, how and what is it? As here I lie 10 

In this state-chamber, dying by degrees, 

Hours and long hours in the dead night, I 
ask 

‘Do I live, am I dead?’ Peace, peace_seems 
all. of 

Saint Praxed’s ever was the church for peace; 

And so, about this tomb of mine. I fought 15 

With tooth and nail to save my niche, ye 
know: 

— Old Gandolf cozened me, despite my care; 

Shrewd was that snatch from out the corner 


South 

He graced his earrion with, God curse the 
same! 

Yet still my niche is not so cramped but 
thence 20 


One sees the pulpit o’ the epistle-side,! 

And somewhat of the choir, those silent seats, 

And up into the aéry dome where live 

The angels, and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk: 

And I shall fill my slab of basalt there, 25 

And ’neath my tabernacle 2 take my rest, 

With those nine columns round me, two and 
two, 

The odd one at my feet where Anselm stands: 

Peach-blossom marble * all, the rare, the ripe 

As fresh-poured red wine of a mighty pulse. 

— Old Gandolf with his paltry onion-stone,* 

Put me where I may look at him! True peach, 

Rosy and flawless: how I earned the prize! 

Draw close: that conflagration of my church 

— What then? So much was saved if aught 
were missed ! 35 

My sons, ye would not be my death? Go dig 

The white-grape vineyard where the oil-press* 
stood, 

Drop water gently till the surface sink, 

And if ye find ... Ah God, I know not, 
UN eer. re 


1 epistle-side, the side from which the epistle is read; 
the right side, as one faces the altar from the nave. 
2 tabernacle, here, a canopy over a tomb. 8 Peach- 
blossom marble, an Italian marble used for decoration. 
4 onion-stone, a greenish-white Italian marble. 
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Bedded in store of rotten fig-leaves soft, 40 

And corded up in a tight olive-frail,1 

Some lump, ah God, of lapis lazuli,” 

Big as a Jew’s head cut off at the nape, 

Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna’s breast... . 

Sons, all have I bequeathed you, villas, all, 

That brave Frascati? villa with its bath, 46 

So, let the blue lump poise between my knees, 

Like God the Father’s globe on both his hands 

Ye worship in the Jesu Church so gay, 

For Gandolf shall not choose but see and 
burst ! 50 

Swift as a weaver’s shuttle fleet our years: 

Man goeth to the grave, and where is he? 

Did I gay basalt for my slab, sons? Black — 

’Twas ever antique-black I meant! How else 

Shall ye contrast my frieze to come beneath? 

The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 56 

Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and per- 
chance 

Some tripod, thyrsus,* with a vase or so, 

The Savior. at his sermon on the mount, 


Saint Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 60 
Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment 
off, 


And Moses with the tables... but I know 
Ye mark me not! What do they whisper thee, 
Child of my bowels, Anselm? Ah, ye hope 
To revel down my villas while I gasp 65 
Bricked o’er with beggar’s moldy travertine ® 
Which Gandolf from his tomb-top chuckles 
at! 
Nay, boys, ye love me — all of jasper, then! 
?Tis jasper ye stand pledged to, lest I grieve. 
My bath must needs be left behind, alas! 70 
One block, pure green as a pistachio-nut, 
There’s plenty jasper somewhere in the 
world — 
And have I not Saint Praxed’s ear to pray 
Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts, 
And mistresses with great smooth marbly 
limbs? 15 
— That’s if ye carve my epitaph aright, 
Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s® every 
word, 
No gaudy ware like Gandolf’s second line — 


2 lapis lazuli, a somewhat 
rare semi-precious mineral, azure-blue. 3 Frascati, a 
fashionable residence town south of Rome. 4 thyrsus, 
an emblem, resembling a spear thrust into a pine cone, 
pertaining to Bacchus. 5 travertine, an ordinary build- 
ing stone. 6 Tully’s, Cicero’s. 


1 olive-frail, olive basket. 
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Tully, my masters? Ulpian ! serves his need! 
And then how I shall lie through centuries, 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass,” 
And see God made and eaten all day long, 
And feel the steady candle-flame, and taste 
Good strong thick stupefying incense-smoke! 
For as I lie here, hours of the dead night, 85 
Dying in state and by such slow degrees, 
I fold my arms as if they clasped a crook,? 
And stretch my feet forth straight as stone 
can point, 
And let the bedclothes, for a mortcloth, drop 
Into great laps and folds of sculptor’s-work: 
And as yon tapers dwindle, and strange 
thoughts 91 
Grow, with a certain humming in my ears, 
About the life before I lived this life, 
And this life too, popes, cardinals and priests, 
Saint Praxed at his sermon on the mount, 
Your tall pale mother with her talking eyes, 
And new-found agate urns as fresh as day, 
And marble’s language, Latin pure, discreet, 
— Aha, ELUCESCEBAT 4 quoth our friend? 
No Tully, said I, Ulpian at the best! 100 
Evil and brief hath been my pilgrimage. 
All lapis, all, sons! Else I give the Pope 
My villas! Will ye ever eat my heart? 
Ever your eyes were as a lizard’s quick, 104 
They glitter like your mother’s for my soul, 
Or ye would heighten my impoverished frieze, 
Piece out its starved design, and fill my vase 
With grapes, and add a visor ® and a Term, 
And to the tripod ye would tie a lynx’? 
That in his struggle throws the thyrsus down, 
To comfort me on my entablature 111 
Whereon I am to lie till I must ask 
‘Do I live, am I dead?’ There, leave me, 
there! 
For ye have stabbed me with ingratitude 
To death — ye wish it — God, ye wish it! 


Stone — 115 
Gritstone,® a-crumble! Clammy squares which 
sweat 


1 Ulpian, a writer of Rome not of the classic age. 
2 mutter . . . mass, as intoned by the priests. 3 crook, 
the pastoral staff of a bishop or abbot, fashioned in the 
form of a shepherd’s crook, as a symbol of his care of his 
flock. 4 Elucescebat, he was distinguished. 5 wisor, 
the part of a helmet protecting the face. 6 Term, a bust 
terminating downward in a square pedestal; used in dec- 
oration. 7 lynx, an animal sacred to Bacchus. 8 Gril- 
stone, fine-grained but porous sandstone, incapable of 
being polished, and lacking durability. 
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As if the corpse they keep were oozing 
through — 

And no more lapis to delight the world! 

Well, go! I bless ye. Fewer tapers there, 

But in a row: and, going, turn your backs 

— Aye, like departing altar-ministrants, 121 

And leave me in my church, the church for 
peace, 

That I may watch at leisure if he leers — 

Old Gandolf — at me, from his onion-stone, 

As still he envied me, so fair she was! 125 

{1845] 


SAUL 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[The background of Browning’s poem is the first 
book of Samuel, in the Old Testament. Saul, the 
anointed king of Israel, a man of splendid physique 
and presence, is visited with black moods amount- 
ing at times to insanity. Moreover, he has dis- 
obeyed the God of Israel, and David, the shepherd 
lad, poet, and player upon the harp, has been 
anointed to fill Saul’s place. In a fit of gloom Saul 
has withdrawn into his tent, and his servants have 
sent for David to relieve his melancholy with music. 
David eagerly uses his skill as an instrument of God 
for Saul’s recovery. See especially 1 Samuel xvi, 
14-23.] 


I 


Said Abner,! ‘At last thou art come! 
tell, ere thou speak, 

Kiss my cheek, wish me well!’ Then I wished 
it, and did kiss his cheek. 

And he, ‘Since the King, O my friend, for 
thy countenance sent, 

Neither drunken nor eaten have we; nor un- 
til from his tent 

Thou return with the joyful assurance a 
King liveth yet, 

Shall our lip with the honey be bright, eth 
the water be wet. 

For out of the black mid-tent’s silence, a space 
of three days, 

Not a sound hath escaped to thy servants, of 
prayer nor of praise, 

To betoken that Saul and the Spirit 2 have 
ended their strife, 

And that, faint in his triumph, the monarch 
sinks back upon life. 10 


Ere I 


1 Abner, the general of Saul’s army. 


5 2 the Spirit, the 
evil spirit which troubled Saul. j 
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II 


‘Yet now my heart leaps, O beloved! God’s 
child with his dew 

On thy gracious gold hair, and those lilies still 
living and blue 

Just broken to twine round thy harp-strings, 
as if no wild heat 

Were now raging to torture the desert !’ 


iil 


Then I, as was meet, 

Knelt down to the God of my fathers, and 
rose on my feet, 15 

And ran o’er the sand burnt to powder. The 
tent was unlooped ; 

I pulled up the spear that obstructed, and 
under I stooped ; 

Hands and knees on the slippery grass-patch, 
all withered and gone, 

That extends to the second inclosure, I groped 
my way on 

Till I felt where the foldskirts fly open. Then 
once more I prayed, 20 

And opened the foldskirts and entered, and 
was not afraid 

But spoke, ‘Here is David, thy servant!’ 
And no voice replied. 

At the first I saw naught but the blackness; 
but soon I descried 

A something more black than the blackness 
— the vast, the upright 

Main prop which sustains the pavilion: and 
slow into sight 25 

Grew a figure against it, gigantic and blackest 
of all. 

Then asunbeam, that burst thro’ the tent-roof, 
showed Saul. 


IV 


He stood as erect as that tent-prop, both 
arms stretched out wide 

On the great cross-support in the center, that 
goes to each side; 

He relaxed not a muscle, but hung there as, 
caught in his pangs 30 

And waiting his change, the king-serpent all 
heavily hangs, 

Far away from his kind, in the pine, till de- 
liverance come ! 

With the spring-time,—so agonized Saul, 
drear and stark, blind and dumb. 


1 ill deliverance come, until it casts its skin. 
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Then I tuned my harp, — took off the lilies 
we twine round its chords 

Lest they snap ’neath the stress of the noon- 
tide — those sunbeams like swords! 35 

And I first played the tune all our sheep know, 
as, one after one, 

So docile they come to the pen-door till fold- 
ing be done. 

They are white and untorn by the bushes, for 
lo, they have fed 

Where the long grasses stifle the water within 
the stream’s bed; 

And now one after one seeks its lodging, as 
star follows star 40 

Into eve and the blue far above us, — so blue 
and so far! 


VI 


— Then the tune for which quails on the corn- 
land will each leave his mate 

To fly after the player; then, what makes the 
crickets elate 

Till for boldness they fight one another; and 
then, what has weight 

To set the quick jerboa a-musing outside his 
sand house — 45 

There are none such as he for a wonder, half 
bird and half mouse! 

God made all the creatures and gave them our 
love and our fear, 

To give sign, we and they are his children, 

_ one family here. 


VII 


Then I played the help-tune of our reapers, 
their wine-song, when hand 

Grasps at hand, eye lights eye in good friend- 
ship, and great hearts expand 50 

And grow one in the sense of this world’s life. 
— And then, the last song 

When the dead man is praised on his journey 
— ‘Bear, bear him along 

With his few faults shut up like dead flowerets ! 
Are balm-seeds not here 

To console us? The land has none left such 
as he on the bier. 

Oh, would we might keep thee, my brother!’ 
— And then, the glad chaunt 55 

Of the marriage, — first go the young maidens, 
next, she whom we vaunt 


1 jerboa, a jumping mouse of the Old World deserts. 
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As the beauty, the pride of our dwelling. — 
And then, the great march 

Wherein man runs to man to assist him and 
buttress an arch 

Naught can break; who shall harm them, our 
friends? — Then, the chorus intoned 

As the Levites go up to the altar in glory en- 
throned. 60 

But I stopped here: for here in the darkness 
Saul groaned. 


VIII 


And I paused, held my breath in such silence, 
and listened apart; 

And the tent shook, for mighty Saul shud- 
dered: and sparkles ’gan dart 

From the jewels that woke in his turban, at 
once with a start, 

All its lordly male-sapphires,! and rubies cou- 
rageous at heart. 65 

So the head: but the body still moved not, 
still hung there erect. 

And I bent once again to my playing, pur- 
sued it unchecked, 

As I sang : — 


IX 


‘Oh, our manhood’s prime vigor! 

No spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing nor 
sinew unbraced. 

Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from 
rock up to rock, 70 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, 
the cool silver shock 

Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the 
hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is couched 
in his lair. 

And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over 
with gold dust divine, 

And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the 
full draught of wine, 15 

And the sleep in the dried river-channel where 
bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so 
softly and well. 

How good is man’s life, the mere living! how 
fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses for- 
ever in joy! 


1 male-sapphires, semitransparent sapphires, 
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Hast thou loved the white locks of thy father, 
whose sword thou didst guard : 80 

When he trusted thee forth with the armies, 
for glorious reward? 

Didst thou see the thin hands of thy mother, 
held up as men sung 

The low song of the nearly-departed, and hear 
her faint tongue 

Joining in while it could to the witness, “‘ Let 
one more attest, 

I have lived, seen God’s hand through a life- 
time, and all was for best”? 85 

Then they sung thro’ their tears in strong tri- 
umph, not much, but the rest. 

And thy brothers, the help and the contest, 
the working whence grew 

Such result as, from seething grape-bundles, 
the spirit strained true: 

And the friends of thy boyhood — that boy- 
hood of wonder and hope, 

Present promise and wealth of the future be- 


yond the eye’s scope, — 90 
Till lo, thou art grown to a monarch; a people 
is thine; 


And all gifts, which the world offers singly, on 
one head combine! ; 

On one head, all the beauty and strength, love 
and rage (like the throe 

That, a-work in the rock, helps its labor and 
lets the gold go) 

High ambition and deeds which surpass it, 


fame crowning them, — all 95 
Brought to blaze on the head of one creature 
— King Saul!’ 
x 


And lo, with that leap of my spirit, — heart, 
hand, harp and voice, 

Each lifting Saul’s name out of sorrow, each 
bidding rejoice 

Saul’s fame in the light it was made for — as 
when, dare I say, 

The Lord’s army, in rapture of service, strains 

thro’ its array, 100 

upsoareth the  cherubim-chariot — 

‘Saul!’ cried I, and stopped, 

And waited the thing that should follow. 
Then Saul, who hung propped 

By the tent’s cross-support in the center, was 
struck by his name. 

Have ye seen when Spring’s arrowy summons 
goes right to the aim, 


And 
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And some mountain, the last to withstand 
her, that held (he alone, 105 

While the vale laughed in freedom and 
flowers) on a broad bust of stone 

A year’s snow bound about for a breastplate, 
— leaves grasp of the sheet ? 

Fold on fold all at once it crowds thunderously 
down to his feet, 

And there fronts you, stark, black, but alive 
yet, your mountain of old, 

With his rents, the successive bequeathings of 
ages untold — 110 

Yea, each harm got in fighting your battles, 
each furrow and scar 

Of his head thrust ’twixt you and the tempest 
— all hail, there they are! 

— Now again to be softened with verdure, 
again hold the nest 

Of the dove, tempt the goat and its young to 
the green on his crest 

For their food in the ardors of summer. One 
long shudder thrilled 115 

All the tent till the very air tingled, then sank 
and was stilled 

At the King’s self left standing before me, 
released and aware. 

What was gone, what remained? 
traverse, ’twixt hope and despair; 

Death was past, life not come: so he waited. 
Awhile his right hand 

Held the brow, helped the eyes left too vacant 
forthwith to remand 120 

To their place what new objects should enter: 
“twas Saul as before. 

I looked up and dared gaze at those eyes, nor 
was hurt any more 

Than by slow pallid sunsets in autumn, ye 
watch from the shore, 

At their sad level gaze o’er the ocean —a 
sun’s slow decline 

Over hills which, resolved in stern silence, 
o’erlap and entwine 125 

Base with base to knit strength more in- 
tensely: so, arm folded arm 

O’er the chest whose slow heavings subsided. 


XI 


What spell or what charm, 
(For, awhile there was trouble within me) 
what next should I urge 


All to 


_ To sustain him where song had restored him? 


— Song filled to the verge 
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His cup with the wine of this life, pressing all 
that it yields 130 

Of mere fruitage, the strength and the beauty : 
beyond, on what fields, 

Glean a vintage more potent and perfect to 
brighten the eye 

And bring blood to the lip, and commend 
them the cup they put by? 

He saith, ‘It is good’; still he drinks not: he 
lets me praise life, 

Gives assent, yet would die for his own part. 


XII 


Then fancies grew rife 

Which had come long ago on the pasture, 
when round me the sheep 136 

Fed in silence — above, the one eagle wheeled 
slow as in sleep; 

And I lay in my hollow and mused on the 
world that might lie 

*Neath his ken, tho’ I saw but the strip 
*twixt the hill and the sky: 

And I laughed — ‘Since my days are ordained 
to be passed with.my flocks, 140 

Let me people at least, with my fancies, the 
plains and the rocks, 

Dream the life I am never to mix with, and 
image the show 

Of mankind as they live in those fashions I 
hardly shall know! 

Schemes of life, its best rules and right uses, 
the courage that gains, 

And the prudence that keeps what men strive 
for.’ And now these old trains 145 

Of vague thought came again; I grew surer; 
so, once more the string 

Of my harp made response to my spirit, as 
thus — 


XIII 


‘Yea, my King,’ 

I began — ‘thou dost well in rejecting mere 
comforts that spring 

From the mere mortal life held in common by 
man and by brute: 

In our flesh grows the branch of this life, in 
our soul it bears fruit. 150 

Thou hast marked the slow rise of the tree, — 
how its stem trembled first 

Till it passed the kid’s lip, the stag’s antler ; 
then safely outburst 
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The fan-branches all round; and thou mind- 
est when these too, in turn, 

Broke a-bloom and the palm-tree seemed per- 
feet: yet more was to learn, 

H’en the good that comes in with the palm- 
fruit. Our dates shall we slight, 155 

When their juice brings a cure for all sorrow? 
or care for the plight 

Of the palm’s self whose slow growth pro- 
duced them? Not so! stem and branch 

Shall decay, nor be known in their place, while 
the palm wine shall stanch 

Every wound of man’s spirit in winter. I pour 
thee such wine. 

Leave the flesh to the fate it was fit for! the 
spirit be thine! 160 

By the spirit, when age shall o’ercome thee, 
thou still shalt enjoy 

More indeed, than at first when inconscious, 
the life of a boy. 

Crush that life, and behold its wine running! 
Each deed thou hast done 

Dies, revives, goes to work in the world; until 
e’en as the sun 

Looking down on the earth, tho’ clouds spoil 
him, tho’ tempests efface, 165 

Can find nothing his own deed produced not, 
must everywhere trace 

The results of his past summer-prime, — so, 
each ray of thy will, 

Every flash of thy passion and prowess, long 
over, shall thrill 

Thy whole people, the countless, with ardor, 
till they too give forth 

A like cheer to their sons, who in turn, fill the 
South and the North 170 

With the radiance thy deed was the germ of. 
Carouse in the past! 

But the license of age has its limit; thou diest 
at last: 

As the lion when age dims his eyeball, the 
rose at her height, 

So with man —so his power and his beauty 
forever take flight. 

No! Again a long draught of my soul-wine! 
Look forth o’er the years! 175 

Thou hast done now with eyes for the actual; 
begin with the seer’s! 

Is Saul dead? In the depth of the vale make 
his tomb — bid arise 

A gray mountain of marble heaped four- 
square, till, built to the skies, 
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Let it mark where the great First King 
slumbers: whose fame would ye know? 

Up above see the rock’s naked face, where the 
record shall go 180 

In great characters cut by the scribe, — Such 
was Saul, so he did; 

With the sages directing the work, by the 
populace chid, — 

For not half, they’ll affirm, is comprised there! 
Which fault to amend, 

In the grove with his kind grows the cedar, 
whereon they shall spend 

(See, in tablets ’tis level before them) their 
praise, and record 185 

With the gold of the graver, Saul’s story, — 
the statesman’s great word 

Side by side with the poet’s sweet comment. 
The river’s a-wave 

With smooth paper-reeds grazing each other 
when prophet-winds rave: 

So the pen gives unborn generations their 
due and their part 

In thy being! Then, first of the mighty, thank 
God that thou art!’ 190 


XIV 


And behold while I sang .. . but O Thou who 
didst grant me that day, 

And before it not seldom hast granted thy help 
to essay, 

Carry on and complete an adventure, — my 
shield and my sword 

In that act where my soul was thy servant, 
thy word was my word, — 

Still be with me, who then at the summit of 
human endeavor 195 

And scaling the highest, man’s thought could, 
gazed hopeless as ever 

On the new stretch of heaven above me — 
till, mighty to save, 

Just one lift of thy hand cleared that distance 
— God’s throne from man’s grave! 

Let me tell out my tale to its ending — my 
voice to my heart 

Which can scarce dare believe in what marvels 
last night I took part, 200 

As this morning I gather the fragments, alone 
with my sheep, 

And still fear lest the terrible glory evanish 
like sleep ! 
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For I wake in the gray dewy covert, while 
Hebron ! upheaves 

The dawn struggling with night on his shoul- 
der, and Kidron ? retrieves 

Slow the damage of yesterday’s sunshine. 


XV 


I say then, — my song 

While I sang thus, assuring the monarch, and 
ever more strong 206 

Made a proffer of good to console him — he 
slowly resumed 

His old motions and habitudes kingly. The 
right hand replumed 

His black locks to their wonted composure, 
adjusted the swathes 

Of his turban, and see — the huge sweat that 
his countenance bathes, 210 

He wipes off with the robe; and he girds now 
his loins as of yore, 

And feels slow for the armlets of price, with 
the clasp set before. 

He is Saul, ye remember in glory, — ere error 
had bent 

The broad brow from the daily communion; 
and still, though much spent 

Be the life and the bearing that front you, the 
same, God did choose, 215 

To receive what a man may waste, desecrate, 
never quite lose. 

So sank he along by the tent-prop till, stayed 
by the pile 

Of his armor and war-cloak and garments, he 
leaned there awhile, 

And sat out my singing, — one arm round the 
tent-prop, to raise 

His bent head, and the other hung slack — till 
I touched on the praise 220 

I foresaw from all men in all time, to the man 
patient there; 

And thus ended, the harp falling forward. 
Then first I was ’ware 

That he sat, as I say, with my head just above 
his vast knees 

Which were thrust out on each side around me, 
like oak roots which please 

To encircle a lamb when it slumbers. I looked 
up to know 225 


1 Hebron, an ancient hill city of Palestine. 


2 Kidron, 
a brook close by Jerusalem. 
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If the best I could do had brought solace: he 
spoke not, but slow 

Lifted up the hand slack at his side, till he 
laid it with care 

Soft and grave, but in mild settled will, on my 
brow: thro’ my hair 

The large fingers were pushed, and he bent 
back my head, with kind power — 

All my face back, intent to peruse it, as men 
do a flower. 230 

Thus held he me there with his great eyes that 
scrutinized mine — 

And oh, all my heart how it loved him! but 
where was the sign? 

I yearned — ‘Could I help thee, my father, 
inventing a bliss, 

I would add, to that life of the past, both the 
future and this; 

I would give thee new life altogether, as good, 
ages hence, 235 

As this moment, — had love but the warrant, 
love’s heart to dispense!’ 


XVI 


Then the truth came upon me. No harp 
more — no song more! outbroke — 


XVII 


‘I have gone the whole round of creation: I 
saw and I spoke: 

I, a work of God’s hand for that purpose, re- 
ceived in my brain 

And pronounced on the rest of his handwork 


— returned him again 240 
His creation’s approval or censure: I spoke 
as I saw: 


I report, as a man may of God’s work — all’s 
love, yet all’s law. 

Now I lay down the judgeship he lent me. 
Each faculty tasked 

To perceive him, has gained an abyss, where 
a dewdrop was asked. 

Have I knowledge? confounded it shrivels at 
Wisdom laid bare. 245 

Have I forethought? how purblind, how 
blank, to the Infinite Care! 

Do I task any faculty highest, to image suc- 
cess ? 

I but open my eyes, — and perfection, no 
more and no less, 

In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and 
God is seen God 
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In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the 
soul and the clod. 250 

And thus looking within and around me, I 
ever renew 

(With that stoop of the soul which in bending 
upraises it too) 

The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to 
God’s all-complete, 

As by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to 


his feet. 
Yet with all this abounding experience, this 
deity known, 255 


I shall dare to discover some province, some 
gift of my own. 
There’s a faculty pleasant to exercise, hard to 


hoodwink, 

I am fain to keep still in abeyance (I laugh as 
I think) 

Lest, insisting to claim and parade in it, wot 
ye, I worst 

EK’en the Giver in one gift. — Behold, I could 
love if I durst! 260 


But I sink the pretension as fearing a man 
may o’ertake 

God’s own speed in the one way of love: I 
abstain for love’s sake. 
— What, my soul? see thus far and no 
farther? when doors great and small, 
Nine-and-ninety flew ope at our touch, should 
the hundredth appall? 

In the least things have faith, yet distrust in 
the greatest of all? 265 

Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s 
ultimate gift, 

That I doubt his own love can compete with 
it? Here, the parts shift? 

Here, the creature surpass the Creator, — the 
end, what Began? 

Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all 
for this man, 

And dare doubt he alone shall not help him, 
who yet alone can? 270 

Would it ever have entered my mind, the bare 
will, much less power, 

To bestow on this Saul what I sang of, the 
marvelous dower 

Of the life he was gifted and filled with? to 
make such a soul, 

Such a body, and then such an earth for in- 
sphering the whole? 

And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm 
tears attest) 275 
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These good things being given, to go on, and 
give one more, the best? 

Aye, to save and redeem and restore him, 
maintain at the height 

This perfection, — succeed with life’s day- 
spring, death’s minute of night? 

Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul 
the mistake, 

Saul the failure, the ruin he seems now, — and 
bid him awake 280 

From the dream, the probation, the prelude, 
to find himself set 

Clear and safe in new light and new life, —a 
new harmony yet 

To be run, and continued, and ended — who 
knows? — or endure! 

The man taught enough, by life’s dream, of the 
rest to make sure; 

By the pain-throb, triumphantly winning in- 
tensified bliss, 285 

And the next world’s reward and repose, by 
the struggles in this. 


| 


XVIII 


‘I believe it! ’Tis thou, God, that givest, ’tis 
I who receive: 

In the first is the last, in thy will is my power 
to believe. 

All’s one gift: thou canst grant it moreover, 
as prompt to my prayer 

As I breathe out this breath, as I open these 
arms to the air. 290 

From thy will, stream the worlds, life and 
nature, thy dread Sabaoth!: 

I will? —the mere atoms despise me! Why 
am I not loath 

To look that, even that in the face too? Why 
is it I dare 

Think but lightly of such impuissance? What 
stops my despair? 

This ; — ’tis not what man Does which exalts 
him, but what man Would do! 295 

See the King —I would help him but cannot, 
the wishes fall through. 

Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow 
poor to enrich, 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would 
— knowing which, 

I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak 
through me now! 


1 Sabaoth, a Hebrew word translated ‘* Hosts.” 
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Would I suffer for him that I love? So 
wouldst thou — so wilt thou! 300 

So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, 
uttermost crown — 

And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave 
up nor down 

One spot for the creature to stand in! It is by 
no breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation 
joins issue with death! 

As thy Love is discovered almighty, almighty 
be proved 305 

Thy power, that exists with and for it, of 
being Beloved! 

He who did most, shall bear most; the strong- 
est shall stand the most weak. 

’Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! 
my flesh, that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, 
it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man 
like to me, 310 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a 
Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! 
See the Christ stand!’ 


XIX 


I know not too well how I found my way home 
in the night. 

There were witnesses, cohorts about me, to 
left and to right, 

Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the 
alive, the aware: 315 

I repressed, I got through them as hardly, as 
strugglingly there, 

As a runner beset by the populace famished 
for news — 

Life or death. The whole earth was awakened, 
hell loosed with her crews; 

And the stars of night beat with emotion, and 
tingled and shot 

Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge: 
but I fainted not, 320 

For the Hand still impelled me at once and 
supported, suppressed 

All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet, 
and holy behest, 

Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the 
earth sank to rest. 

Anon at the dawn, all that trouble had with- 
ered from earth — 
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Not so much, but I saw it die out in the day’s 
tender birth; 325 

In the gathered intensity brought to the gray 
of the hills; 

In the shuddering forests’ held breath; in the 
sudden wind-thrills ; 

In the startled wild beasts that bore off, each 
with eye sidling still 

Tho’ averted with wonder and dread; in the 
birds stiff and chill 

That rose heavily, as I approached them, made 
stupid with awe: 330 

E’en the serpent that slid away silent, — he 
felt the new law. 

The same stared in the white humid faces up- 
turned by the flowers; 

The same worked in the heart of the cedar 
and moved the vine-bowers: 

And the little brooks witnessing murmured, 
persistent and low, 

With their obstinate, all but hushed voices — 
‘E’en so, it is so!’ 335 

[1845] {1855] 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[The scene of the poem is the Roman Cam- 
pagna; that is, the uninhabited plains surrounding 
the city of Rome, which were once thickly popu- 
lated.] 


Where the quiet-colored end of evening smiles 
Miles and miles 
On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half-asleep 
Tinkle homeward through the twilight, stray 
or stop 5 
As they crop — 
Was the site once of a city great and gay 
(So they say), 
Of our country’s very capital, its prince 
Ages since 10 
Held his court in, gathered councils, wielding 
far 
Peace or war. 


Now, — the country does not even boast a 
tree, 
As you see, 
To distinguish slopes of verdure, certain rills 
From the hills 16 
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Intersect and give a name to (else they run 


Into one), 
Where the domed and daring palace shot its 
spires 
Up like fires 20 


O’er the hundred-gated circuit of a wall 
Bounding all, 
Made of marble, men might march on nor be 
pressed, 
Twelve abreast. 


And such plenty and perfection, see, of grass 


Never was! 26 
Such a carpet as, this summer-time, o’er- 
spreads 
And embeds 
Every vestige of the city, guessed alone, 
Stock or stone — 30 
Where a multitude of men breathed joy and 
woe 
Long ago; 
Lust of glory pricked their hearts up, dread of 
shame 


Struck them tame; 
And that glory and that shame alike, the gold 
Bought and sold. 36 


Now, — the single little turret that remains 
On the plains, 
By the caper overrooted, by the gourd 


Overscored, 40 
While the patching houseleek’s head of blos- 
som winks 


Through the chinks — 
Marks the basement whence a tower in an- 
cient time 
Sprang sublime, 
And a burning ring, all round, the chariots 
traced 45 
As they raced, 
And the monarch and his minions and his 
dames 
Viewed the games. 


And I know, while thus the quiet-colored eve 
Smiles to leave 50 
To their folding, all our many-tinkling fleece 
In such peace, 
And the slopes and rills in undistinguished 
gray 
Melt away — 
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That a girl with eager eyes and yellow hair 
Waits me there 56 
In the turret whence the charioteers caught 
soul 
For the goal, 
When the king looked, where she looks now, 
breathless, dumb 
Till I come. 60 


But he looked upon the city, every side, 
Far and wide, 
All the mountains topped with temples, all 
the glades’ 


Colonnades, 
All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts, — and 
then, 65 
All the men! 
When I do come, she will speak not, she will 
stand, 


Hither hand 
On my shoulder, give her eyes the first em- 


brace 

Of my face, 70 

Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight and 
speech 


Each on each. 


In one year they sent a million fighters forth 
South and North, 
And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 
: As the sky, 76 
Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full 
force — 
Gold, of course. 
Oh heart! oh blood that freezes, blood that 
burns! 
Earth’s returns 80 
For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin! 
Shut them in, 
With their triumphs and their glories and the 
rest ! 
Love is best. 
(1855) 


FRA LIPPO LIPPI 


ROBERT BROWNING 


[Fra Filippo Lippi was a Florentine painter of 
the fifteenth century. He was of humble birth 
and was early turned out upon the streets. A reli- 
gious order befriended him, inducing him to become 
a monk and to use his inborn talent for the good 
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of the order. He worked also under lay patronage, 
as the poem narrates. Browning has developed 
the chief characteristics of the man as he is seen in 
Vasari’s Lives of the Painters.] 


I am poor brother Lippo, by your leave! 

You need not clap your torches to my face. 

Zooks, what’s to blame? you think you see a 
monk! 

What, ’tis past midnight, and you go the 
rounds, 

And here you catch me at an alley’s end 45 

Where sportive ladies leave their doors ajar? 

The Carmine’s my cloister: hunt it up, 

Do, — harry out, if you must show your zeal, 

Whatever rat, there, haps on his wrong hole, 

And nip each softling of a wee white mouse, 

Weke, weke, that’s crept to keep him com- 


pany! il 
Aha, you know your betters! Then, you'll 
take 


Your hand away that’s fiddling on my throat. 

And please to know me likewise. Who am I? 

Why, one, sir, who is lodging with a friend 15 

Three streets off — he’s a certain... how 
d’ye call? 

Master — a... Cosimo of the Medici.1 

I’ the house that caps the corner. Boh! you 


were best ! 
Remember and tell me, the day you’re hanged, 
How you affected such a gullet’s-gripe! 20 


But you, sir, it concerns you that your knaves 
Pick up a manner nor discredit you: 
Zooks, are we pilchards,? that they sweep the 


streets 

And count fair prize what comes into their 
net? 

He’s Judas to a tittle, that man is! 25 


Just such a face! Why, sir, you make amends. 

Lord, I’m not angry! Bid your hangdogs go 

Drink out this quarter-florin to the health 

Of the munificent House that harbors me 

(And many more beside, lads! more beside!) 

And all’s come square again. I’d like his 
face — 31 

His, elbowing on his comrade in the door 

With the pike and lantern, —for the slave 
that holds 

John Baptist’s head a-dangle by the hair 3 


1 Cosimo... Medici, the Grand Duke of Florence, a 
patron of the arts. 2 pilehards, small herring-like fish. 
3 John Baptist’s... hair, a favorite subject in medieval 
paintings. 
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With one hand (‘Look you, now,’ as who 
should say) 35 
And his weapon in the other, yet unwiped ! 
It’s not your chance to have a bit of chalk, 
A wood-coal or the like? or you should see! 
Yes, I’m the painter, since you style me so. 
What, brother Lippo’s doings, up and down, 
You know them and they take! you? like 
enough! 41 
I saw the proper twinkle in your eye — 
Tell you, I liked your looks at very first. 
Let’s sit and set things straight now, hip to 


haunch. 
Here’s spring come, and the nights one makes 
up bands 45 


To roam the town and sing our carnival, 

And I’ve been three weeks shut within my 
mew,” 

A-painting for the great man, saints and 
saints 

And saints again. I could not paint all night — 

Ouf! I leaned out of window for fresh air. 50 

There came a hurry of feet and little feet, 

A sweep of lute-strings, laughs, and whifts of 
song, — 

Flower o’ the broom, 

Take away love, and our earth is a tomb! 

Flower o’ the quince, 55 

I let Lisa go, and what good in life since? 

Flower o’ the thyme — and so on. Round they 
went. 

Searce had they turned the corner when a 
titter 

Like the skipping of rabbits by moonlight, — 
three slim shapes, 

And a face that looked up... zooks, sir, flesh 
and blood, 60 

That’s all I’m made of! Into shreds it went, 

Curtain and counterpane and coverlet, 

All the bed-furniture — a dozen knots, 

There was a ladder! Down I let myself, 

Hands and feet, scrambling somehow, and so 
dropped, 65 

And after them. I came up with the fun 

Hard by Saint Laurence,’ hail fellow, well 
met, — 

Flower o’ the rose, 

If I’ve been merry, what matier who knows ? 


1 take, charm. 2 mew, part of a medieval establish- 
ment, where hunting hawks are kept and trained; here, of 
course, figuratively. 3 Saint Laurence, the church of 
Saint Laurence. 
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And so as I was stealing back again 7 
To get to bed and have a bit of sleep 

Ere I rise up tomorrow and go work 

On Jerome ! knocking at his poor old breast 
With his great round stone to subdue the flesh, 


You snap me of the sudden. Ah, I see! 15 
Though your eye twinkles still, you shake your 
head — 


Mine’s shaved —a monk, you say — the 
sting’s in that! 

If Master Cosimo announced himself, 

Mum’s the word naturally; but a monk! 

Come, what am I a beast for? tell us, now! 

I was a baby when my mother died 81 

And father died and left me in the street. 

I starved there, God knows how, a year or two 

On fig-skins, melon-parings, rinds and shucks, 

Refuse and rubbish. One fine frosty day, 85 

My stomach being empty as your hat, 

The wind doubled me up and down I went. 

Old Aunt Lapaccia trussed me with one hand, 

(Its fellow was a stinger as I knew) 


And so along the wall, over the bridge, 90 

By the straight cut to the convent. Six words 
there, 

While I stood munching my first bread that 
month: 

‘So, boy, you’re minded,’ quoth the good fat 
father 

Wiping his own mouth, ’twas refection-time, — 

‘To quit this very miserable world? 95 


Will you renounce’... ; ‘the mouthful of 
bread?’ thought I; 

By no means! Brief, they made a monk of 
me; 

I did renounce the world, its pride and greed, 

Palace, farm, villa, shop and banking-house, 

Trash, such as these poor devils of Medici 

Have given their hearts to — all at eight years 
old. 101 

Well, sir, I found in time, you may be sure, 

’Twas not for nothing — the good bellyful, 

The warm serge and the rope that goes all 


round, 
And day-long blessed idleness beside! 105 
‘Let’s see what the urchin’s fit for’ — that 
came next. 


Not overmuch their way, I must confess. 


1 Jerome, St. Jerome, one of the early scholarly Fathers 
of the Church. In a picture in the Louvre he is repre- 
sented as beating his breast with a stone to subdue his 
sinful desires. 
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Such a to-do! They tried me with their books: 

Lord, they’d have taught me Latin in pure 
waste! 

Flower o’ the clove, 110 

All the Latin I construe is, ‘amo,’ I love! 

But, mind you, when a boy starves in the 
streets 

Eight years together, as my fortune was, 

Watching folk’s faces to know who will fling 

The bit of half-stripped grape-bunch he de- 
sires, 115 

And who will curse or kick him for his pains,— 

Which gentleman processional ! and fine, 

Holding a candle to the Sacrament, 

Will wink and let him lift a plate and catch 

The droppings of the wax to sell again, 120 

Or holla for the Eight? and have him 
whipped,—  . 

How say I? —nay, which dog bites, which 
lets drop 

His bone from the heap of offal in the street, — 

Why, soul and sense of him grow sharp alike, 

He learns the look of things, and none the 
less 125 

For admonition from the hunger-pinch. 

I had a store of such remarks, be sure, 

Which, after I found leisure, turned to use. 

I drew men’s faces on my copy-books, 

Scrawled them within the antiphonary’s 3 
marge, 130 

Joined legs and arms to the long music-notes, 

Found eyes and nose and chin for A’s and 
IBIS; 

And made a string of pictures of the world 

Betwixt the ins and outs of verb and noun, 

On the wall, the bench, the door. The monks 


looked black. 135 
‘Nay,’ quoth the Prior, ‘turn him out, d’ye 
say? 


In no wise. Lose a crow and catch a lark. 

What if at last we get our man of parts, 

We Carmelites, like those Camaldolese 4 

And Preaching Friars,> to do our church up 
fine 140 

And put the front on it that ought to be!’ 

And hereupon he bade me daub away. 


1 processional, marching in procession. 2 the Hight, 
the municipal council of Florence. 3 antiphonary’s. 
The antiphonary is the book containing the antiphonal 
musical passages chanted alternately by the monks. 
4 Camaldolese, an order founded at Camaldoli, a few miles 
from Florence. 5 Preaching Friars, Dominicans. 
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Thank you! my head being crammed, the 
walls a blank, 

Never was such prompt disemburdening. 

First, every sort of monk, the black and 


white, 145 
I drew them, fat and lean: then, folk at 
church, 


From good old gossips waiting to confess 

Their cribs? of barrel-droppings, candle- 
ends, — 

To the breathless fellow at the altar-foot, 149 

Fresh from his murder, safe and sitting there 

With the little children round him in a row 

Of admiration, half for his beard and half 

For that white anger of his victim’s son 

Shaking a fist at him with one fierce arm, 

Signing himself with the other because of 
Christ 155 

(Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 

After the passion of a thousand years) 

Till some poor girl, her apron o’er her head, 

(Which the intense eyes looked through) came 
at eve 

On tiptoe, said a word, dropped in a loaf, 160 

Her pair of earrings and a bunch of flowers 

(The brute took growling), prayed, and so was 
gone. 

I painted all, then cried ‘’Tis ask and have; 

Choose, for more’s ready !’ — laid the ladder 
flat, 164 

And showed my covered bit of cloister-wall. 

The monks closed in a circle and praised loud 

Till checked, taught what to see and not to 
see, 

Being simple bodies, —‘*That’s the very 
man! 

Look at the boy who stoops to pat the dog! 

That woman’s like the Prior’s niece who 
comes 170 

To care about his asthma: it’s the life!’ 

But there my triumph’s straw-fire flared and 
funked ; 

Their betters took their turn to see and say: 

The Prior and the learned pulled a face 

And stopped all that in no time. ‘How? 
what’s here? 175 

Quite from the mark of painting, bless us all! 

Faces, arms, legs, and bodies like the true 

As much as pea and pea! it’s devil’s-game! 

1 black and white. Owing to the color of their cloaks 


the Dominicans were known as black friars and the Car- 
melites as white friars. 2 cribs, petty stealings. 
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Your business is not to catch men with show, 

With homage to the perishable clay, 180 

But lift them over it, ignore it all, 

Make them forget there’s such a thing as 
flesh. 

Your business is to paint the souls of men — 

Man’s soul, and it’s a fire, smoke... no, it’s 

i Note. < 

It’s vapor done up like a new-born babe — 

(In that shape when you die it leaves your 
mouth) 186 

It’s . . . well, what matters talking, it’s the 
soul! 

Give us no more of body than shows soul! 

Here’s Giotto,! with his Saint a-praising God, 

That sets us praising, — why not stop with 
him? 190 

Why put all thoughts of praise out of our 
head 

With wonder at lines, colors, and what not? 

Paint the soul, never mind the legs and arms! 

Rub all out, try at it a second time. 

Oh, that white smallish female with the 


breasts, 195 
She’s just my niece... Herodias,? I would 
say, — 
Who went and danced and got men’s heads 
cut off! 


Have it all out!’ Now, is this sense, I ask? 
A fine way to paint soul, by painting body 
So ill, the eye can’t stop there, must go 


further 200 
And can’t fare worse! Thus, yellow does for 
white 


When what you put for yellow’s simply black, 

And any sort of meaning looks intense 

When all beside itself means and looks naught. 

Why can’t a painter lift each foot in turn, 205 

Left foot and right foot, go a double step, 

Make his flesh liker and his soul more like, 

Both in their order? Take the prettiest face, 

The Prior’s niece . . . patron-saint — is it so 
pretty 

You can’t discover if it means hope, fear, 210 

Sorrow or joy? won’t beauty go with these? 

Suppose I’ve made her eyes all right and 
blue, 

Can’t I take breath and try to add life’s flash, 


1 Giotto, the greatest of fourteenth-century Florentine 
artists, of delightful simplicity but deficient technique. 
2 Herodias, who requested the head of John the Baptist. 
See Matthew xiv, 3. 
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And then add soul and heighten them three- 
fold? 214 


Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all — 

(I never saw it — put the case the same —) 

If you get simple beauty and naught else, 

You get about the best thing God invents: 

That’s somewhat: and you’ll find the soul 
you have missed, 

Within yourself, when you return him thanks. 

“Rub all out!’ Well, well, there’s my life, in 
short, 221 

And so the thing has gone on ever since. 

T’m grown a man no doubt, I’ve broken 
bounds: 

You should not take a fellow eight years old 

And make him swear to never kiss the girls. 

I’m my own master, paint now as I please — 

Having a friend, you see, in the Corner house! 

Lord, it’s fast holding by the rings in front — 

Those great rings serve more purposes than 


just 
To plant a flag in, or tie up a horse! 230 
And yet the old schooling sticks, the old grave 
eyes 


Are peeping o’er my shoulder as I work, 

The heads shake still — ‘It’s art’s decline, my 
son! 

You’re not of the true painters, great and old; 

Brother Angelico’s the man, you'll find; 235 

Brother Lorenzo ! stands his single peer: 

Fag on at flesh, you’ll never make the third!’ 

Flower o’ the pine, 


You keep your mistr ... manners, and I’ll stick 
to mine! 

I’m not the third, then: bless us, they must 
know! 240 


Don’t you think they’re the likeliest to know, 
They with their Latin? So, I swallow my 


rage, 
Clench my teeth, suck my lips in tight, and 
paint 
To please them — sometimes do and some- 
times don’t ; 


For, doing most, there’s pretty sure to come 

A turn, some warm eve finds me at my 
saints — 246 

A laugh, a cry, the business of the world — 

Flower o’ the peach, 

Death for us all, and his own life for each! 


1 Angelico... Lorenzo. Fra Angelico and Fra Lorenzo 
were both Florentine contemporaries of Fra Lippo. 
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And my whole soul revolves, the cup runs 
over, 250 

The world and life’s too big to pass for a 
dream, 


And I do these wild things in sheer despite, 
And play the fooleries you catch me at, 

In pure rage! The old mill-horse, out at grass 
After hard years, throws up his stiff heels so, 
Although the miller does not preach to him 
The only good of grass is to make chaff. 
What would men have? Do they like grass or 


no — 

May they or mayn’t they? all I want’s the 
thing" 

Settled for ever one way. As it is, 260 


You tell too many lies and hurt yourself: 
You don’t like what you only like too much, 
You do like what, if given you at your word, 
You find abundantly detestable. 

For me, I think I speak as I was taught; 265 
I always see the garden and God there 
A-making man’s wife: and, my lesson learned, 
The value and significance of flesh, 

I can’t unlearn ten minutes afterwards. 


You understand me: I’m a beast, I know. 
But see, now — why, I see as certainly 271 
As that the morning-star’s about to shine, 
What will hap some day. We’ve a youngster 

here 
Comes to our convent, studies what I do, 
Slouches and stares and lets no atom drop: 
His name is Guidi—he’ll not mind the 
monks — 276 
They call him Hulking Tom,! he lets them 
talk — 
He picks my practice up — he’ll paint apace. 
I hope so — though I never live so long, 
I know what’s sure to follow. You be judge! 
You speak no Latin more than I, belike; 281 
However, you’re my man, you’ve seen the 
world 
— The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colors, lights and 
shades, 284 
Changes, surprises, — and God made it all! 
— For what? Do you feel thankful, aye or no, 


1 Hulking Tom, Tomasso Guidi, Florentine painter of 
the fifteenth century, who in his work sought to follow 
nature more literally than did his predecessors. He was, 
however, the master and not the pupil of Fra Lippo. 
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For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s line, 
The mountain round it and the sky above, 
Much more the figures of man, woman, child, 
These are the frame to? What’s it all about? 


To be passed over, despised? or dwelt 
upon, 291 
Wondered at? oh, this last of course! — you 


say. 

But why not do as well as say, — paint these 

Just as they are, careless what comes of it? 

God’s works — paint any one, and count it 
crime 295 

To let a truth slip. Don’t object, ‘His works 

Are here already; nature is complete: 

Suppose you reproduce her— (which you 
can’t) 

There’s no advantage! you must beat her, 
then.’ 

For, don’t you mark? we’re made so that we 
love 300 

First when we see them painted, things we 
have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better, painted — better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for 
that; 


God uses us to help each other so, 305 
Lending our minds out. Have you noticed, 
now, 


Your cullion’s! hanging face? A bit of chalk 

And trust me but you should, though! How 
much more, 

If I drew higher things with the same truth! 

That were to take the Prior’s pulpit-place, 

Interpret God to all of you! Oh, oh, 311 

It makes me mad to see what men shall do 

And we in our graves! This world’s no blot 
for us, 

Nor blank; it means intensely, and means 
good: 314 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 

“Aye, but you don’t so instigate to prayer!’ 

Strikes in the Prior: ‘when your meaning’s 
plain 

It does not say to folk — remember matins, 

Or, mind you fast next Friday!’ Why, for 
this 

What need of art at all? A skull and bones, 

Two bits of stick nailed crosswise, or, what’s 
best, 321 


leullion, a low-lived wretch. 
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A bell to chime the hour with, does as well. 
I painted a Saint Laurence ! six months since 
At Prato,’ splashed the fresco in fine style: 
“How looks my painting, now the scaffold’s 
down?’ 325 
I ask a brother: ‘Hugely,’ he returns — 
“Already not one phiz of your three slaves 
Who turn the Deacon off his toasted side, 
But’s scratched and prodded to our heart’s 
content, 
The pious people have so eased their own 330 
With coming to say prayers there in a rage: 
We get on fast to see the bricks beneath. 
Expect another job this time next year, 
For pity and religion grow i’ the crowd — 
Your painting serves its purpose!’ Hang the 
fools! 335 


— That is—vyou’ll not mistake an idle 
word 
Spoke in a huff by a poor monk, God wot, 
Tasting the air this spicy night which turns 
The unaccustomed head like Chianti * wine! 
Oh, the church knows! don’t misreport me, 
now! 340 
It’s natural a poor monk out of bounds 
Should have his apt word to excuse himself : 
And harken how I plot to make amends. 
I have bethought me: I shall paint a piece 
... There’s for you! Give me six months, 


then go, see 345 
Something in Sant’ Ambrogio’s*! Bless the 
nuns! 


They want a cast 0’ my office. I shall paint 
God in the midst, Madonna and her babe, 
Ringed by a bowery, flowery angel-brood, 
Lilies and vestments and white faces, sweet 

As puff on puff of grated orris-root 351 
When ladies crowd to Church at midsummer. 
And then i’ the front, of course a saint or 

two — 

Saint John, because he saves the Florentines, 
Saint Ambrose, who puts down in black and 


white 355 
The convent’s friends and gives them a long 
day, 


1 Saint Laurence, a third-century archdeacon who suf- 
fered martyrdom by being roasted alive on a gridiron. 
2 Prato, a town near Florence where some of Fra Lippo’s 
frescoes may be seen. 3 Chianti, a district near 
Florence, famous for its wines. 4 Sant’? Ambrogio’s, the 
convent of St. Ambrose in Florence. 
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And Job, I must have him there past mistake, 

The man of Uz (and Us without the z, 

Painters who need his patience). Well, all 
these 

Secured at their devotion, up shall come 360 

Out of a corner when you least expect, 

As one by a dark stair into a great light, 

Music and talking, who but Lippo! I! — 

Mazed, motionless, and moonstruck — I’m 
the man! 

Back I shrink — what is this I see and hear? 

I, caught up with my monk’s-things by mis- 


talxe, 366 
My old serge gown and rope that goes all 
round, 


I, in this presence, this pure company ! 

Where’s a hole, where’s a corner for escape? 

Then steps a sweet angelic slip of a thing 370 

Forward, puts out a soft palm — ‘Not so 
fast!’ 

— Addresses the celestial presence, ‘nay — 

He made you and devised you, after all, 

Though he’s none of you! Could Saint John 
there draw — 

His camel-hair make up a painting-brush? 

We come to brother Lippo for all that, 376 

Iste perfecit opus!’ 1+ So, all smile — 

I shuffle sideways with my blushing face 

Under the cover of a hundred wings 

Thrown like a spread of kirtles when you’re 
gay 380 

And play hot cockles, all the doors being shut, 

Till, wholly unexpected, in there pops 

The hothead husband! Thus I scuttle off 

To some safe bench behind, not letting go 

The palm of her, the little lily thing 385 

That spoke the good word for me in the nick, 

Like the Prior’s niece ... Saint Lucy, I 
would say. 

And so all’s saved for me, and for the church 

A pretty picture gained. Go, six months 


hence! 
Your hand, sir, and good-by: no lights, no 
lights ! 390 


The street’s hushed, and I know my own way 
back, 
Don’t fear me! There’s the gray beginning. 
Zooks! 
[1855] 
1 Tste... opus. In the picture, an angel hands to Fra 


Lippo a scroll bearing the words (translated) “He it is 
who made it.” 
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‘THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER 
ROBERT BROWNING 


I said — Then, dearest, since ’tis so, 

Since now at length my fate I know, 

Since nothing all my love avails, 

Since all, my life seemed meant for, fails, 
Since this was written and needs must be — 

My whole heart rises up to bless 6 

Your name in pride and thankfulness! 

Take back the hope you gave, — I claim 

Only a memory of the same, 

— And this beside, if you will not blame, 10 
Your leave for one more last ride with me. 


My mistress bent that brow of hers; 
Those deep dark eyes where pride demurs 
When pity would be softening through, 
Fixed me a breathing-while or two 15 
With life or death in the balance: right! 
The blood replenished me again ; 
My last thought was at least not vain: 
I and my mistress, side by side 
Shall be together, breathe and ride, 20 
So, one day more am I deified. 
Who knows but the world may end to- 
night ? 


Hush! if you saw some western cloud 

All billowy-bosomed, over-bowed 

By many benedictions — sun’s 25 

And moon’s and evening-star’s at once — 
And so, you, looking and loving best, 

Conscious grew, your passion drew 

Cloud, sunset, moonrise, star-shine too, 

Down on you, near and yet more near, 30 

Till flesh must fade for heaven was here ! — 

Thus leant she and lingered — joy and fear! 
Thus lay she a moment on my breast. 


Then we began to ride. My soul 
Smoothed itself out, a long-cramped scroll 35 
Freshening and fluttering in the wind. 
Past hopes already lay behind. 
What need to strive with a life awry? 
Had I said that, had I done this? 
So might I gain, so might I miss. 40 
Might she have loved me? just as well 
She might have hated, who can tell! 
Where had I been now if the worst befell? 
And here we are riding, she and I. 
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Fail I alone, in words and deeds? 45 
Why, all men strive and who succeeds? 
We rode; it seemed my spirit flew, 
Saw other regions, cities new, 
As the world rushed by on either side. 
I thought, — All labor, yet no less 50 
Bear up beneath their unsuccess. 
Look at the end of work, contrast 
The petty done, the undone vast, 
This present of theirs with the hopeful past! 
I hoped she would love me; here we ride. 


What hand and brain went ever paired? 56 
What heart alike conceived and dared? 

What act proved all its thought had been? 
What will but felt the fleshly screen? 

We ride and I see her bosom heave. 60 
There’s many a crown for who can reach. 
Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 
A soldier’s doing! what atones? 
They scratch his name on the Abbey-stones. 

My riding is better, by their leave. 66 


What does it all mean, poet? Well, 

Your brains beat into rhythm, you tell 

What we felt only; you expressed 

You hold things beautiful the best, 70 
And pace them in rime so, side by side. 

’Tis something, nay ’tis much: but then, 

Have you yourself what’s best for men? 

Are you — poor, sick, old ere your time — 

Nearer one whit your own sublime 15 

Than we who never have turned a rime? 
Sing, riding’s a joy! For me, I ride. 


And you, great sculptor — so, you gave 
A score of years to Art, her slave, 
And that’s your Venus, whence we turn 80 
To yonder girl that fords the burn! 
You acquiesce, and shall I repine? 
What, man of music, you grown gray 
With notes and nothing else to say, 
Is this your sole praise from a friend, 85 
“Greatly his opera’s strains intend, 
But in music we know how fashions end!’ 
I gave my youth; but we ride, in fine. 


Whe knows what’s fit for us? Had fate 
Proposed bliss here should sublimate 90 
My being — had I signed the bond — 
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Still one must lead some life beyond, 
Have a bliss to die with, dim-descried. 
This foot once planted on the goal, 
This glory-garland round my soul, 95 
Could I desery such? Try and test! 
I sink back shuddering from the quest. 
Earth being so good, would heaven seem best ? 
Now, heaven and she are beyond this ride. 


And yet — she has not spoke so long! 100 
What if heaven be that, fair and strong 
At life’s best, with our eyes upturned 
Whither life’s flower is first discerned, 

We, fixed so, ever should so abide? 
What if we still ride on, we two 105 
With life for ever old yet new, 
Changed not in kind but in degree, 
The instant made eternity, — 
And heaven just prove that I and she 

Ride, ride together, for ever ride? 110 
[1855] 


CONFESSIONS 
ROBERT BROWNING 


What is he buzzing in my ears? 
‘Now that I come to die, 

Do I view the world as a vale of tears?’ 
Ah, reverend sir, not I! 


What I viewed there once, what I view again 
Where the physic bottles stand 6 

On the table’s edge, — is a suburb lane, 
With a wall to my bedside hand. 


That lane sloped, much as the bottles do, 
From a house you could descry 10 
O’er the garden-wall: is the curtain blue 
Or green to a healthy eye? 


To mine, it serves for the old June weather 
Blue above lane and wall; 

And that farthest bottle labeled ‘Ether’ 15 
Is the house o’ertopping all. 


At a terrace, somewhere near the stopper, 
There watched for me, one June, 

A girl: I know, sir, it’s improper, 
My poor mind’s out of tune. 20 


Only, there was a way . . . you crept 
Close by the side, to dodge 
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Eyes in the house, two eyes except: 
They styled their house ‘The Lodge.’ 


What right had a lounger up their lane? 25 
But, by creeping very close, 
With the good wall’s help, — their eyes might 
strain 
And stretch themselves to Oes, 


Yet never catch her and me together, 

As she left the attic, there, 30 
By the rim of the bottle labeled ‘Ether,’ 

And stole from stair to stair, 


And stood by the rose-wreathed gate. Alas, 
We loved, sir — used to meet: 

How sad and bad and mad it was — 85 
But then, how it was sweet! 

[1864] 


CALIBAN UPON SETEBOS; 
OR, NATURAL THEOLOGY IN THE ISLAND 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[The Caliban of the poem is founded externally 
upon the Caliban of Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 
In the poem, however, he is a reasoning creature, 
although he reasons falsely, and the satire of the 
whole is against this false reasoning and false 
conception of God, “‘natural theology.’”’ The lan- 
guage is peculiar, with a grammar of its own. 
Setebos is Caliban’s god.] 


Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself. 


[’Will sprawl, now that the heat of day is best, 

Flat on his belly in the pit’s much mire, 

With elbows wide, fists clenched to prop his 
chin. 

And, while he kicks both feet in the cool slush, 

And feels about his spine small eft-things 
course, 

Run in and out each arm, and make him 
laugh: 

And while above his head a pompion-plant, 

Coating the cave-top as a brow its eye, 

Creeps down to touch and tickle hair and 
beard, 

And now a flower drops with a bee inside, 10 

And now a fruit to snap at, catch and 
crunch, — 
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He looks out o’er yon sea which sunbeams 
cross 

And recross till they weave a spider-web 

(Meshes of fire, some great fish breaks at 
times) 

And talks to his own self, howe’er he please, 

Touching that other, whom his dam called 
God. 16 

Because to talk about Him, vexes — ha, 

Could He but know! and time to vex is now, 

When talk is safer than in winter-time. 

Moreover Prosper and Miranda sleep 20 

In confidence he drudges at their task, 

And it is good to cheat the pair, and gibe, 

Letting the rank tongue blossom into speech. | 


Setebos, Setebos, and Setebos! 
’Thinketh,! He dwelleth i’ the cold o’ the 
moon. 25 


’Thinketh He made it, with the sun to match, 

But not the stars; the stars came otherwise ; 

Only made clouds, winds, meteors, such as 
that: 

Also this isle, what lives and grows thereon, 

And snaky sea which rounds and ends the 
same. 30 


’Thinketh, it came of being ill at ease: 

He hated that He cannot change His cold, 

Nor cure its ache. ’Hath ? spied an icy fish 

That longed to ’scape the rock-stream where 
she lived, 34 

And thaw herself within the lukewarm brine 

O’ the lazy sea her stream thrusts far amid, 

A crystal spike ’twixt two warm walls of wave; 

Only, she ever sickened, found repulse 

At the other kind of water, not her life, 

(Green-dense and dim-delicious, bred o’ the 


sun, ) 40 
Flounced back from bliss she was not born to 
breathe, 


And in her old bounds buried her despair, 
Hating and loving warmth alike: so He. 


*Thinketh, He made thereat the sun, this isle, 
Trees and the fowls here, beast and creeping 

thing. ; 45 
Yon otter, sleek-wet, black, lithe as a leech; 
Yon auk, one fire-eye in a ball of foam, 


1’T hinketh, I think (in Caliban’s jargon), 
I have (and so in other places). 


2’Hath, 
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That floats and feeds; a certain badger brown 
He hath watched hunt with that slant white- 


wedge eye 
By moonlight; and the pie with the long 
tongue 50 


That pricks deep into oakwarts for a worm, 
And says a plain word when she finds her 
prize, 
But will not eat the ants; the ants themselves 
That build a wall of seeds and settled stalks 
About their hole — He made all these and 
more, 55 
Made all we see, and us, in spite: hcow else? 
He could not, Himself, make a second self 
To be His mate; as well have made Himself: 
He would not make what He mislikes or 
slights, 
An eyesore to Him, or not worth His pains: 
But did, in envy, listlessness or sport, 61 
Make what Himself would fain, in a manner, 
be — 
Weaker in most points, stronger in a few, 
Worthy, and yet mere playthings all the while, 
Things He admires and mocks too, — that is 
it. 65 
Because, so brave, so better though they be, 
It nothing skills ! if He begin to plague. 
Look now, I melt a gourd-fruit into mash, 
Add honeycomb and pods, I have perceived, 
Which bite like finches when they bill and 
kiss, — 70 
Then, when froth rises bladdery, drink up all, 
Quick, quick, till maggots scamper through 


my brain; 

Last, throw me on my back i’ the seeded 
thyme, 

And wanton, wishing I were born a bird. 

Put case,” unable to be what I wish, 15 


I yet could make a live bird out of clay: 
Would not I take clay, pinch my Caliban 
Able to fly ? — for, there, see, he hath wings, 
And great comb like the hoopoe’s to admire, 
And there, a sting to do his foes offense, 80 
There, and I will that he begin to live, 
Fly to yon rock-top, nip me off the horns 
Of grigs high up that make the merry din, 
Saucy through their veined wings, and mind 
me not. J 84 
In which feat, if his leg snapped, brittle clay, 
And he lay stupid-like, — why, I should laugh; 


1 skills, avails. 2 Put case, suppose. 
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And if he, spying me, should fall to weep, 
Beseech me to be good, repair his wrong, 
Bid his poor leg smart less or grow again, — 
Well, as the chance were, this might take or 
else 90 
Not take my faney: I might hear his cry, 
And give the manikin three sound legs for one, 
Or pluck the other off, leave him like an egg, 
And lessoned he was mine and merely clay. 
Were this no pleasure, lying in the thyme, 95 
Drinking the mash, with brain become alive, 
Making and marring clay at will? So He. 


*Thinketh, such shows nor right nor wrong in 
Him, 
Nor kind, nor cruel: He is strong and Lord. 
’Am strong myself compared to yonder crabs 
That march now from the mountain to the 
sea ; 101 
’Let twenty pass, and stone the twenty-first, 
Loving not, hating not, just choosing so. 
’Say, the first straggler that boasts purple 
spots 
Shall join the file, one pincer twisted off; 105 
’*Say, this bruised fellow shall receive a worm, 
And two worms he whose nippers end in red; 
As it likes me each time, I do: so He. 


Well then, ’supposeth He is good 1’ the main, 
Placable if His mind and ways were guessed, 
But rougher than His handiwork, be sure! 

Oh, He hath made things worthier than Him- 


self, 

And envieth that, so helped, such thiugs do 
more 

Than He who made them! What consoles but 
this? 

That they, unless through Him, do naught at 
all, 115 


And must submit: what other use in things? 

’Hath cut a pipe of pithless elder-joint 

That, blown through, gives exact the scream 
o’ the jay 

When from her wing you twitch the feathers 
blue: 

Sound this, and little birds that hate the jay 

Flock within stone’s throw, glad their foe is 


hurt: 121 
Put case such pipe could prattle and boast for- 
sooth, 


‘I catch the birds, I am the crafty thing, 
I make the cry my maker cannot make 
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With his great round mouth; he must blow 
through mine!’ 125 


Would not I smash it with my foot? So He. 


But wherefore rough, why cold and ill at ease? 
Aha, that is a question! Ask, for that, 

What knows, — the something over Setebos 
That made Him, or He, may be, found and 


fought, 130 
Worsted, drove off and did to nothing, per- 
chance. 


There may be something quiet o’er His head, 
Out of His reach, that feels nor joy nor grief, 
Since both derive from weakness in some way. 
I joy because the quails come; would not joy 
Could I bring quails here when I have a 
mind: 136 
This Quiet, all it hath a mind to, doth. 
*Esteemeth stars the outposts of its couch, 
But never spends much thought nor care that 


way. 
It may look up, work up, — the worse for those 
It works on! ’Careth but for Setebos 141 


The many-handed as a cuttle-fish, 

Who, making Himself feared through what 
He does, 

Looks up, first, and perceives He cannot soar 

To what is quiet and hath happy life; 145 

Next looks down here, and out of very spite 

Makes this a bauble-world to ape yon real, 

These good things to match those as hips 1 do 
grapes. 

’Tis solace making baubles, aye, and sport, 

Himself peeped late, eyed Prosper at his books 

Careless and lofty, lord now of the isle: 151 

Vexed, ’stitched a book of broad leaves, ar- 
row-shaped, 

Wrote thereon, he knows what, prodigious 
words ; 

Has peeled a wand and called it by a name; 

Weareth at whiles for an enchanter’s robe 


The eyed skin of a supple oncelot *; 156 

And hath an ounce® sleeker than youngling 
mole, 

A four-legged serpent he makes cower and 
couch, 

Now snarl, now hold its breath and mind his 
eye, 


And saith she is Miranda and my wife: 160 


1 hips, the seedy fruits of the wild brier. 
the ocelot, a leopard-like cat of South America. 
a large, leopard-like cat. 


2 oncelot, 
3 ounce, 
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’Keeps for his Ariel a tall pouch-bill crane 
He bids go wade for fish and straight disgorge ; 
Also a sea-beast, lumpish, which he snared, 
Blinded the eyes of, and brought somewhat 


tame, 
And split its toe-webs, and now pens the 
drudge 165 


In a hole o’ the rock, and calls him Caliban ; 
A bitter heart that bides its time and bites. 
’Plays thus at being Prosper in a way, 

Taketh his mirth with make-believes: so He. 


His dam held that the Quiet made all things 

Which Setebos vexed only: ’holds not so. 171 

Who made them weak, meant weakness He 
might vex. 

Had He meant other, while His hand was in, 

Why not make horny eyes no thorn could 


prick, 
Or plate my scalp with bone against the 
snow, 175 


Or overscale my flesh ’neath joint and joint, 

Like an ore’s! armor? Aye, —so spoil His 
sport! 

He is the One now: only He doth all. 


’*Saith, He may like, perchance, what profits 
Him. 
Aye, himself loves what does him good; but 
why? 180 
’Gets good no otherwise. This blinded beast 
Loves whoso places flesh-meat on his nose, 
But, had he eyes, would want no help, but hate 
Or love, just as it liked him: He hath eyes. 
Also it pleaseth Setebos to work, 185 
Use all His hands, and exercise much craft, 
By no means for the love of what is worked. 
’*Tasteth, himself, no finer good i’ the world 
When all goes right, in this safe summer-time, 
And he wants little, hungers, aches not much, 
Than trying what to do with wit and strength. 
’Falls to make something: ’piled yon pile of 
turfs, 
And squared and stuck there squares of soft 
white chalk, 
And, with a fish-tooth, scratched a moon on 
each, 
And set up endwise certain spikes of tree, 195 
And crowned the whole with a sloth’s skull 
a-top, 


lore, a beast of the whale family, 
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Found dead i’ the woods, too hard for one to 
kill. 

No use at all i’ the work, for work’s sole sake; 

’Shall some day knock it down again: so He. 


’Saith He is terrible: watch His feats in 
proof! 200 

One hurricane will spoil six good months’ hope. 

He hath a spite against me, that I know, 

Just as He favors Prosper, who knows why? 

So it is, all the same, as well I find. 

’Wove wattles half the winter, fenced them 
firm 205 

With stone and stake to stop she-tortoises 

Crawling to lay their eggs here: well, one 
wave, 

Feeling the foot of Him upon its neck, 

Gaped as a snake does, lolled out its large 


tongue, 
And licked the whole labor flat: so much for 
spite. 210 


’Saw a ball flame down late (yonder it lies) 
Where, half an hour before, I slept i’ the shade: 
Often they scatter sparkles: there is force! 
*Dug up a newt He may have envied once 
And turned to stone, shut up inside a stone. 
Please Him and hinder this ? — What Prosper 
does? 216 
Aha, if He would tell me how! Not He! 
There is the sport: discover how or die! 
All need not die, for of the things 0’ the isle 
Some flee afar, some dive, some run up trees; 
Those at His mercy, — why, they please Him 


most 221 
When... when... well, never try the same 
way twice! 
Repeat what act has pleased, He may grow 
wroth. 


You must not know His ways, and play Him 
off, 

Sure of the issue. ’Doth the like himself: 

*Spareth a squirrel that it nothing fears _—_226 

But steals the nut from underneath my thumb, 

And when I threat, bites stoutly in defense: 

*Spareth an urchin that contrariwise, 

Curls up into a ball, pretending death 230 

For fright at my approach: the two ways 
please. 

But what would move my choler more than 
this, 

That either creature counted on its life 
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Tomorrow and next day and all days to come, 
Saying, forsooth, in the inmost of its heart, 
“Because he did so yesterday with me, 236 
And otherwise with such another brute, 

So must he do henceforth and always.’ — Aye? 
Would teach the reasoning couple what 

‘must’ means! 
’Doth as he likes, or wherefore Lord? So He. 


’Conceiveth all things will continue thus, 241 

And we shall have to live in fear of Him 

So long as He lives, keeps His strength: no 
change, 

If He have done His best, make no new world 

To please Him more, so leave off watching 
this, — 245 

If He surprise not even the Quiet’s self 

Some strange day, — or, suppose, grow into it 

As grubs grow butterflies: else, here are we, 

And there is He, and nowhere help at all. 249 


’Believeth with the life, the pain shall stop. 
His dam held different, that after death 
He both plagued enemies and feasted friends: 
Idly! He doth His worst in this our life, 
Giving just respite lest we die through pain, 
Saving last pain for worst, — with which, an 
end. 255 
Meanwhile, the best way to escape His ire 
Is, not to seem too happy. ‘Sees, himself, 
Yonder two flies, with purple films and pink, 
Bask on the pompion-bell above: kills both. 
’Sees two black painful beetles roll their ball 
On head and tail as if to save their lives: 261 
Moves them the stick away they strive to 
clear. 


Even so, ’would have Him misconceive, sup- 
pose 

This Caliban strives hard and ails no less, 

And always, above all else, envies Him; 265 

Wherefore he mainly dances on dark nights, 

Moans in the sun, gets under holes to laugh, 

And never speaks his mind save housed as 


now: 

Outside, ’groans, curses. If He caught me 
here, 

O’erheard this speech, and asked ‘What 
chucklest at?’ 270 


’Would, to appease Him, cut a finger off, 
Or of my three kid yearlings burn the best, 
Or let the toothsome apples rot on tree, 
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Or push my tame beast for the ore to taste: 
While myself lit a fire, and made a song 275 
And sung it, What I hate, be consecrate, 

To celebrate Thee and Thy state, no mate 

For Thee; what see for envy in poor me? 
Hoping the while, since evils sometimes mend, 
Warts rub away and sores are cured with 


slime, 280 
That some strange day, will either the Quiet 
catch 


And conquer Setebos, or likelier He 
Decrepit may doze, doze, as good as die. 


[What, what? A curtain o’er the world at 
once! 284 

Crickets stop hissing; not a bird — or, yes, 

There scuds His raven that has told Him all! 

It was fool’s play, this prattling! Ha! The 
wind 

Shoulders the pillared dust, death’s house 0’ 
the move, 

And fast invading fires begin! White blaze — 

A tree’s head snaps — and there, there, there, 
there, there, 290 

His thunder follows! Fool to gibe at Him! 

Lo! ’Lieth flat and loveth Setebos! 

*Maketh his teeth meet through his upper lip, 

Will let those quails fly, will not eat this 
month 

One little mess of whelks, so he may ’scape !] 

[1864] 


THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 
MatTTHEW ARNOLD 


Come, dear children, let us away; 

Down and away below! 

Now my brothers call from the bay, 

Now the great winds shoreward blow, 

Now the salt tides seaward flow; 5 
Now the wild white horses play, 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away! 

This way, this way! 


Call her once before you go — 10 
Call once yet! 

In a voice that she will know: 

‘Margaret! Margaret!’ 

Children’s voices should be dear 
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(Call once more) to a mother’s ear ; 15 
Children’s voices, wild with pain — 

Surely she will come again! 

Call her once and come away ; 

This way, this way! 

‘Mother dear, we cannot stay! 20 
The wild white horses foam and fret.’ 
Margaret! Margaret! 


Come, dear children, come away down; 

Call no more! 

One last look at the white-walled town, 25 
And the little gray church on the windy shore; 
Then come down! 

She will not come though you call all day; 
Come away, come away! 


Children dear, was it yesterday 30 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 

In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 

The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 35 
Where the winds are all asleep ; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 40 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 

Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye? 45 
When did music come this way? 

Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

(Call yet once) that she went away? 

Once she sate with you and me, 50 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair, and she tended it 
well, 

When down swung the sound of a far-off 
bell. 

She sighed, she looked up through the clear 
green sea; 55 

She said: ‘I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little gray church on the shore today, 

Twill be Easter-time in the world — ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman! here with 
thee.’ a 
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I said: ‘Go up, dear heart, through the 
waves; 60 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind 
sea-caves !’ 

She smiled, she went up through the surf in 
the bay. 


Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, were we long alone? 

‘The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan ; 65 

Long prayers,’ I said, ‘in the world they say; 

Come!’ I said; and we rose through the surf 
in the bay. 

We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white- 
walled town; 

Through the narrow paved streets, where all 
was still, 70 

To the little gray church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at 
their prayers, 

But we stood without in the cold blowing 
airs. 

We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn 
with rains, 

And we gazed up the aisle through the small 
leaded panes. 15 

She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 

“Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here! 

Dear heart,’ I said, ‘we are long alone; 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 

But, ah, she gave me never a look, 80 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy book! 

Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more! 

Come away, come down, call no more! 


Down, down, down! 85 
Down to the depths of the sea! 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings: ‘O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child with 


its toy! 90 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy 
well; 


For the wheel where I spun, 

And the blessed light of the sun!’ 

And so she sings her fill, 

Singing most joyfully, 95 
Till the spindle drops from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
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She steals to the window, and looks at the 
sand, 

And over the sand at the sea; 

And her eyes are set in a stare; 100 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear, 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 


A long, long sigh 105 
For the cold strange eyes of a little Mer- 
maiden 


And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come away, away children; 
Come children, come down! 
The hoarse wind blows coldly; 110 
Lights shine in the town. 
She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 115 
We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of pearl. 
Singing: ‘Here came a mortal, 120 
But faithless was she! 
And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea.’ 


But, children, at midnight, 

When soft the winds blow, 125 
When clear falls the moonlight, 

When spring-tides are low; 

When sweet airs come seaward 

From heaths starred with broom, 

And high rocks throw mildly 130 
On the blanched sands a gloom; 

Up the still, glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie, 

Over banks of bright seaweed 

The ebb-tide leaves dry. 135 
We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 

At the white, sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill-side — 

And then come back down. 

Singing: ‘There dwells a loved one, 140 
But cruel is she! 

She left lonely for ever 

The kings of the sea.’ 

[1849] 
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WHAT THE BULLET SANG 
FRANCIS BRET HARTE 


O joy of creation 
To be! 
O rapture to fly 
And be free! 
Be the battle lost or won, 5 
Though its smoke shall hide the sun, 
I shall find my love, — the one 
Born for me! 


I shall know him where he stands, 
All alone, 10 
With the power in his hands 
Not o’erthrown; 
I shall know him by his face, 
By his godlike front and grace; 
I shall hold him for a space, 15 
All my own! 


It is he — O my love! 
So bold! 
It is I — all thy love 
Foretold! 20 
It is I. O love! what bliss! 
Dost thou answer to my kiss? 
O sweetheart! what is this 
Lieth there so cold? 
[e. 1870] 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHT 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


I am a woman — therefore I may not 
Call to him, cry to him, 

Fly to him, 

Bid him delay not! 


Then when he comes to me, I must sit quiet ; 
Still as a stone — 6 
All silent and cold. 
If my heart riot — 
Crush and defy it! 
Should I grow bold, 10 
Say one dear thing to him, 
All my life fling to him, 
Cling to him — 
What to atone 
Is enough for my sinning! 15 
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This were the cost to me, 
This were my winning — 
That he were lost to me. 


Not as a lover 

At last if he part from me, 20 
Tearing my heart from me, 

Hurt beyond cure, — 

Calm and demure 

Then must I hold me, 

In myself fold me, ; 25 
Lest he discover ; 

Showing no sign to him 

By look of mine to him 

What he has been to me — 

How my heart turns to him, 30 
Follows him, yearns to him, 

Prays him to love me. 


Pity me, lean to me, 
Thou God above me! 
[1885] 


GRIGGSBY’S STATION! 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Pap’s got his patent-right, and rich as all 
creation ; 
But where’s the peace and comfort that we 
all had before? 
Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station — 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so 
pore! 


The likes of us a-livin’ here! It’s jest a mortal 
pity 5 
To see us in this great big house, with 
cyarpets on the stairs, 
And the pump right in the kitchen! And the 
city! city! city! — 
And nothin’ but the city all around us 
ever’wheres ! 


Climb clean above the roof and look from the 


steeple, 
And never see a robin, nor a beech or ellum 
tree! 10 


1 From Afterwhiles, by James Whitcomb Riley. Copy- 
right 1898. Used by special permission of the publishers, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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And right here in ear-shot of at least a thou- 
san’ people, 
And none that neighbors with us or we want 
to go and see! 


Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station — 

Back where the latch-string’s a-hangin’ 
from the door, 

And ever’ neighbor round the place is dear as 


a relation — 15 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so 
pore! 


I want to see the Wiggenses, the whole kit and 
bilin’, 
A-drivin’ up from Shallor Ford to stay the 
Sunday through ; 
And I want to see ’em hitchin’ at their son-in- 
law’s and pilin’ 
Out there at ’Lizy Ellen’s like they ust to 
do! 20 


I want to see the piece-quilts the Jones girls is 
makin’ ; 
And I want to pester Laury ’bout their 
freckled hired hand, 
And joke her ’bout the widower she come purt’ 
nigh a-takin’, 
Till her Pap got his pension ’lowed in time 
to save his land. 


Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station — 
Back where they’s nothin’ aggervatin’ any 
more, 26 
Shet away safe in the woods around the old 
location — 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so 
pore! 


I want to see Marindy and he’p her with her 


sewin’, , 
And hear her talk so lovin’ of her man that’s 
dead and gone, 30 


And stand up with Emanuel to show me how 
he’s growin’, 
And smile as I have saw her ’fore she putt 
her mournin’ on. 


And I want to see the Samples, on the old 
lower eighty, 
Where John, our oldest boy, he was tuk and 
burried — for 
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His own sake and Katy’s, —and I want to Sometimes I think I see,her yet * 15 
cry with Katy 35 Stand smiling by the cabinet; 
As she reads all his letters over, writ from And once, I know, she peeped and laughed 
The War. Betwixt the curtains .. . 


What’s in all this grand life and high situation, Where’s the draught? 


And nary a pink nor hollyhawk a-bloomin’ (She gives him a cup) 
at the door? — Now I shall sleep, I think, Babette; — 
Le’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station — Sing me your Norman chansonnette. 20 
ae ae we ust to be so happy and ae BABETTE (sings) . si 
[1887] “Once-at the Angelus, rd 
(Ere I was dead) mS. 
Angels all glorious 
‘GOOD-NIGHT, BABETTE!’ ! IELTS 
Angels in blue and white 25 
AUSTIN DOBSON Crowned on the Head,’ 
“* Si vieillesse pouvait !—”’ 


M. VIEUXBOIS (drowsily) 


“She was an Angel’... ‘Once she laughed’... 
What, was I dreaming? 


SCENE. A small neat room. In a high Voltaire 
chair sits a white-haired old gentleman 


M. VIEUXBOIS (turning querulously) Where’s the draught? 
Day of my life! Where can she get! BABETTE (showing him the empty cup) 
Babette! I say! Babette! — Babette! The draught, M’sieu’? 

BABETTE (entering hurriedly) M. VIEUXBOIS 
Coming, M’sieu’! If M’sieu’ speaks How I forget! 
So loud, he won’t be well for weeks! 4 I’mso old! But sing, Babette! 30 
M. VIEUXBOIS BABETTE (sings) 
Where have you been? ‘One was the Friend I left 
Stark in the Snow; 
BaBerte One was the Wife that died 
Why, M’sieuw’ knows : — Long, — long ago; 
April! ... Ville-d’Avray!...Ma’am’selle Rose! One was the Taare led 4 35 


M. VIEUXBOIS How could she know?’ 


Ah! I am old, — and I forget. M. VIEUXBOIS (murmuring) 
Was the place growing green, Babette? Ah, Paul!... old Paul!... Eulalie too! 
Binnie And Rose... And O! ‘the sky so blue!’ 
But of a greenness! — yes, M’sieu’! BABETTE (sings) 
And then the sky so blue! — so blue! 10 ‘One had my Mother’s eyes, 
And when I dropped my immortelle,? Wistful and mild ; 40 
How the birds sang! One had my Father’s face ; 


One was a Child: 
All of them bent to me, 
Bent down and smiled!’ 


(Lifting her apron to her eyes) 
This poor Ma’am’selle! 


M. VIEUXBOIS (He is asleep !) 
Vounew-tood girl, Babette, Dut shee M. Vieuxsots (almost inaudibly) 
She was an Angel, verily. “How I forget!’ fe 


1 Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. ‘I am so old!’... *Good-night, Babette!’ 
2 immortelle, the wreath of immortelles which she placed 
on the grave. [1876] 
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THE RUNE OF THE SORROW OF 
WOMEN 


“FIONA MACLEOD” (WILLIAM SHARP) 


This is the rune of the women who bear in sor- 
row: 

Who, having anguish of body, die in the pangs of 
bearing, 

Who, with the ebb at the heart, pass ere the wane 
of the babe-mouth. 


THE RUNE 

O we are tired, we are tired, all we who are 
women : 

Heavy the breasts with milk that never shall 
nourish : 5 

Heavy the womb that never again shall be 
weighty. 

For we have the burthen upon us, we have the 
burthen, 


The long slow pain, the sorrow of going, and 
the parting. 
O little hands, O little lips, farewell and fare- 


well. 
Bitter the sorrow of bearing only to end with 
the parting. 10 


THE DREAM 


Far away in the east of the world a Woman 
had sorrow. 

Heavy she was with child, and the pains were 
upon her. 

And God looked forth out of heaven, and he 
spake in his pity: 

‘O Mary, thou bearest the Prince of Peace, 
and thy seed shall be blessed.’ 

But Mary the Mother sighed, and God the 
All-Seeing wondered, 15 

For this is the rune he heard in the heart of 
Mary the Virgin : — 

“Man blindfold soweth the seed, and blindly 


he reapeth: 

And to the word of the Lord is a blessing upon 
the sower. 

O what of the blessing upon the field that is 
sown, 

What of the sown, not of the sower, what of 
the mother, the bearer? 20 


Sure it is this that I see: that everywhere 
over the world 

The man has the pain and the sorrow, the 
weary womb and the travail! 
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Everywhere patient he is, restraining the tears 
of his patience 

Slow in upbraiding, swift in passion unselfish, 

Bearing his pain in silence, in silence the 


shame and the anguish: 25 
Slow, slow he is to put the blame on the love of 
the woman: 


Slow to say she led him astray, swift ever to 
love and excuse her! 

O’tis a good thing, and I am glad at the seeing, 

That man who has all the pain and the pa- 
tient sorrow and waiting 

Keepeth his heart ever young and never up- 
braideth the woman 30 

For that she laughs in the sun and taketh the 
joy of her living 

And holdeth him to her breast, and knoweth 
pleasure 

And plighteth troth akin to the starry im- 
mortals, 

And soon forgetteth, and lusteth after another, 

And plighteth again, and again, and yet 
again and again, 35 

And asketh one thing only of man who is 
patient and loving, — 

This: that he swerve not ever, that faithful 
he be and loyal, 

And know that the sorrow of sorrows is only a 
law of his being, 

And all is well with Woman, and the World of 
Woman, and God. 

O ’tis a good thing, and I am glad at the 


seeing ! 40 
And this is the rune of man, the bearer of pain 
and sorrow, 


The father who giveth the babe his youth, his 
joy, and the life of his living!’ 


(And high in His Heaven God the All-Seeing 
troubled.) 


THE RUNE 


O we are weary, how weary, all we of the 
burthen: 

Heavy the breasts with milk that never shall 
nourish : 45 

Heavy the womb that never again shall be 
fruitful: 

Heavy the hearts that never again shall be 
weighty. 

For we have the burthen upon us, we have the 
burthen, 
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The long slow pain, and the sorrow of going, 
and the parting. 

O little hands, O little lips, farewell and fare- 
well : 50 

Bitter the sorrow of bearing only to end with 
the parting, 

Bitter the sorrow of bearing only to end with 
the parting. 


From SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 1 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


ANNE RUTLEDGE 


Out of me unworthy and unknown 

The vibrations of deathless music; 

“With malice toward none, with charity for 
ally 

Out of me the forgiveness of millions toward 
millions, 

And the beneficent face of a nation 5 

Shining with justice and truth. 

Iam Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath these 
weeds, 

Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln, 

Wedded to him, not through union, 

But through separation. 10 

Bloom forever, O Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom! 


LUCINDA MATLOCK 


I went to the dances at Chandlerville, 

And played snap-out at Winchester. 

One time we changed partners, 

Driving home in the moonlight of middle 
June, 

And then I found Davis. 5 

We were married and lived together for 
seventy years, 

Enjoying, working, raising the twelve children, 

Eight of whom we lost 

Ere I had reached the age of sixty. 

I spun, I wove, I kept the house, I nursed the 
sick, 10 

I made the garden, and for holiday 

Rambled over the fields where sang the larks, 

And by Spoon River gathering many a shell, 

And many a flower and medicinal weed — 


1From Spoon River Anthology, by Edgar Lee Masters. 
Copyright, 1915, by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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Shouting to the wooded hills, singing to the 
green valleys. 15 

At ninety-six I had lived enough, that is all, 

And passed to a sweet repose. 

What is this I hear of sorrow and weariness, 

Anger, discontent and drooping hopes? 

Degenerate sons and daughters, 20 

Life is too strong for you — 

It takes life to love Life. 


BENJAMIN PANTIER 


Together in this grave lie Benjamin Pantier, 
attorney at law, 

And Nig, his dog, constant companion, solace 
and friend. 

Down the gray road, friends, children, men 
and women, 

Passing one by one out of life, left me till I was 
alone 

With Nig for partner, bed-fellow, comrade in 
drink. 5 

In the morning of life I knew aspiration and 
saw glory. 

Then she, who survives me, snared my soul 

With a snare which bled me to death, 

Till I, once strong of will, lay broken, indif- 


ferent, 
Living with Nig in a room back of a dingy 
office. 10 


Under my jaw-bone is snuggled the bony nose 
of Nig — 
Our story is lost in silence. Goby, mad world! 


MRS. BENJAMIN PANTIER 


I know that he told that I snared his soul 

With a snare which bled him to death. 

And all the men loved him, 

And most of the women pitied him. 

But suppose you are really a lady, and have 
delicate tastes, 5 

And loathe the smell of whisky and onions. 

And the rhythm of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode’ runs 
in your ears, 

While he goes about from morning till night 

Repeating bits of that common thing: 

‘Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud?’ 10 

And then, suppose: 

You are a woman well endowed, 

And the only man with whom the law and 
morality 
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Permit you to have the marital relation 

Is the very man that fills you with disgust 15 

Every time you think of it — while you think 
of it 

Every time you see him? 

That’s why I drove him away from home 

To live with his dog in a dingy room 

Back of his office. 20 


DA LEETLA BOY 
THOMAS AUGUSTINE DALY 


Da spreeng ees com’; but oh, da joy 
Eet ess too late! 

He was so cold, my leetla boy, 
He no could wait. 


I no can count how manny week, 5 
How manny day, dat he ees seeck; 

How manny night I seet an’ hold 

Da leetla hand dat was so cold. 

He was so patience, oh, so sweet ! 

Eet hurts my throat for theenk of eet; 10 
An’ all he evra ask ees w’en 

Ees gona com’ da spreeng agen. 

Wan day, wan brighta sunny day, 

He see, across da alleyway, 

Da leetla girl dat’s livin’ dere 15 
Ees raise her window for da air, 

An’ put outside a leetla pot 

Of — w’at-you-call ? — forgat-me-not. 

So smalla flower, so leetla theeng! 

But steell eet mak’ hees hearta seeng: 20 
“Oh, now, at las’, ees com’ da spreeng! 

Da leetla plant ees glad for know 

Da sun ees com’ for mak’ eet grow. 

So, too, I am grow warm an’ strong.’ 

So lika dat he seeng hees song. 25 
But, ah! da night com’ down an’ den 

Da weenter ees sneak back agen, 

An’ een da alley all da night 

Kes fall da snow, so cold, so white, 

An’ cover up da leetla pot 30 
Of — w’at-you-call ? — forgat-me-not. 

All night da leetla hand I hold 

Hes grow so cold, so cold, so cold! 


Da spreeng ees com’; but, oh, da joy 

Ket ees too late! 35 
He was so cold, my leetla boy, 

He no could wait. 


[1906] 
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BEN JONSON ENTERTAINS A MAN 
FROM STRATFORD! 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


You are a friend then, as I make it out, 

Of our man Shakespeare, who alone of us 

Will put an ass’s head in Fairyland 

As he would add a shilling to more shillings, 

All most harmonious, — and out of his 5 

Miraculous inviolable increase 

Fills Ilion, Rome, or any town you like 

Of olden time with timeless Englishmen ; 

And I must wonder what you think of him — 

All you down there where your small Avon 
flows 10 

By Stratford, and where you’re an Alderman. 

Some, for a guess, would have him riding back 

To be a farrier there, or say a dyer; 

Or maybe one of your adept surveyors; 

Or like enough the wizard of all tanners. 15 

Not you — no fear of that; for I discern 

In you a kindling of the flame that saves — 

The nimble element, the true caloric; 

I see it, and was told of it, moreover, 

By our discriminate friend himself, no other. 

Had you been one of the sad average, 21 

As he would have it, — meaning, as I take it, 

The sinew and the solvent of our Island, 

You’d not be buying beer for this Terpander’s 

Approved and estimated friend Ben Jonson; 

He’d never foist it as a part of his 26 

Contingent entertainment of a townsman 

While he goes off rehearsing, as he must, 

If he shall ever be the Duke of Stratford. 29 

And my words are no shadow on your town — 

Far from it; for one town’s as like another 

As all are unlike London. Oh, he knows it, — 

And there’s the Stratford in him; he denies it, 

And there’s the Shakespeare in him. So, God 
help him! 

I tell him he needs Greek; but neither God 

Nor Greek will help him. Nothing will help 
that man. 36 

You see the fates have given him so much, 

He must have all or perish, — or look out 

Of London, where he sees too many lords. 39 

They’re part of half what ails him: I suppose 

There’s nothing fouler down among the demons 

Than what it is he feels when he remembers 


1 From The Man Against the Sky, by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. Copyright, 1916, by The Macmillan Company. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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The dust and sweat and ointment of his calling 

With his lords looking on and laughing at 
him. 

King as he is, he can’t be king de facto, 45 

And that’s as well, because he wouldn’t like it; 

He’d frame a lower rating of men then 

Than he has now; and after that would come 

An abdication or an apoplexy. 49 

He can’t be king, not even king of Stratford, — 

Though half the world, if not the whole of it, 

May crown him with a crown that fits no king 

Save Lord Apollo’s homesick emissary : 

Not there on Avon, or on any stream 

Where Naiads and their white arms are no 
more, 55 

Shall he find home again. It’s all too bad. 

But there’s a comfort, for he’ll have that 
House — 

The best you ever saw; and he’ll be there 

Anon, as you’re an Alderman. Good God! 

He makes me lie awake o’ nights and laugh. 


And you have known him from his origin, 
You tell me; and a most uncommon urchin 
He must have been to the few seeing ones — 
A trifle terrifying, I dare say, 
Discovering a world with his man’s eyes, 65 
Quite as another lad might see some finches, 
If he looked hard and had an eye for nature. 
But this one had his eyes and their foretelling, 
And he had you to fare with, and what else? 
He must have had a father and a mother — 
In fact I’ve heard him say so — and a dog, 
As a boy should, I venture; and the dog, 
Most likely, was the only man who knew him. 
A dog, for all I know, is what he needs 
As much as anything right here today, 15 
To counsel him about his disillusions, 
Old aches, and parturitions of what’s com- 
ing, —— 
A dog of orders, an emeritus, 
To wag his tail at him when he comes home, 
And then to put his paws up on his knees 80 
And say, ‘For God’s sake, what’s it all about?’ 


I don’t know whether he needs a dog or not — 
Or what he needs. I tell him he needs Greek; 
Y’ll talk of rules and Aristotle with him, 

And if his tongue’s at home he'll say to that, 
‘I have your word that Aristotle knows, 86 
And you mine that I don’t know Aristotle.’ 
He’s all at odds with all the unities, 
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And what’s yet worse, it doesn’t seem to mat- 


ter; 
He treads along through Time’s old wilder- 
ness 90 


As if the tramp of all the centuries 

Had left no roads — and there are none, for 
him ; 

He doesn’t see them, even with those eyes, — 

And that’s a pity, or I say it is. 94 

Accordingly we have him as we have him — 

Going his way, the way that he goes best, 

A pleasant animal with no great noise 

Or nonsense anywhere to set him off — 

Save only divers and inclement devils 

Have made of late his heart their dwelling 
place. 100 

A flame half ready to fly out sometimes 

At some annoyance may be fanned up in him, 

But soon it falls, and when it falls goes out; 

He knows how little room there is in there 

For crude and futile animosities, 105 

And how much for the joy of being whole, 

And how much for long sorrow and old pain. 

On our side there are some who may be given 

To grow old wondering what he thinks of us 

And some above us, who are, in his eyes, 110 

Above himself, — and that’s quite right and 
English. 

Yet here we smile, or disappoint the gods 

Who made it so: the gods have always eyes 

To see men scratch; and they see one down 


here 
Who itches, manor-bitten to the bone, 115 
Albeit he knows himself — yes, yes, he 
knows — 


The lord of more than England and of more 

Than all the seas of England in all time 

Shall ever wash. D’ye wonder that I laugh? 

He sees me, and he doesn’t seem to care; 120 

And why the devil should he? I can’t tell 
you. 


I’ll meet him out alone of a bright Sunday, 

Trim, rather spruce, and quite the gentleman. 

‘What ho, my lord!’ say I. He doesn’t hear 
me; 

Wherefore I have to pause and look at him. 

He’s not enormous, but one looks at him. 126 

A little on the round if you insist, 

For now, God save the mark, he’s growing 
old; 

He’s five and forty, and to hear him talk 
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These days you’d call him eighty; then you’d 
add 130 

More years to that. He’s old enough to be 

The father of a world, and so he is. 

‘Ben, you’re a scholar, what’s the time of 
day?’ 

Says he; and there shines out of him again 

An aged light that has no age or station — 

The mystery that’s his —a mischievous 136 

Half-mad serenity that laughs at fame 

For being won so easy, and at friends 

Who laugh at him for what he wants the most, 

And for his dukedom down in Warwick- 
shire; — * 140 

By which you see we're all a little jealous. ... 

Poor Greene! I fear the color of his name 

Was even as that of his ascending soul; 

And he was one where there are many 


others, — 
Some scrivening to the end against their 
fate, 145 


Their puppets ail in ink and all to die there; 

And some with hands that once would shade 
an eye 

That scanned Euripides and Avschylus 

Will reach by this time for a pot-house mop 

To slush their first and last of royalties. 150 

Poor devils! and they all play to his hand; 

For so it was in Athens and old Rome. 

But that’s not here or there; I’ve wandered 
off. 

Greene does it, or I’m careful. Where’s that 
boy? 


Yes, he’ll go back to Stratford. And we'll miss 


him? 155 
Dear sir, there’ll be no London here without 
him. 


We'll all be riding, one of these fine days, 
Down there to see him — and his wife won’t 


like us; 
And then we'll think of what he never said 
Of women — which, if taken all in all 160 


With what he did say, would buy many horses. 

Though nowadays he’s not so much for 
women : 

“So few of them,’ he says, ‘are worth the 
guessing.’ 

But there’s a worm at work when he says 
that, 

And while he says it one feels in the air —__165 

A deal of cireumambient hocus-pocus. 


_ And saying nothing. 
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They’ve had him dancing till his toes were 
tender, 

And he ean feel ’em now, come chilly rains. 

There’s no long ery for going into it, 

However, and we don’t know much about it. 

But you in Stratford, like most here in 


London, 171 
Have more now in the Sonnets than you paid 
for; 
He’s put one there with all her poison on, 
To make a singing fiction of a shadow 174 


That’s in his life a fact, and always will be. 
But she’s no care of ours, though Time, I fear, 
Will have a more reverberant ado 

About her than about another one 

Who seems to have decoyed him, married him, 
And sent him scuttling on his way to Lon- 


don, — 180 
With much already learned, and more to 
learn, 
And more to follow. Lord! how I see him 


now, 

Pretending, maybe trying, to be like us. 

Whatever he may have meant, we never had 
him; 

He failed us, or escaped, or what you will, — 

And there was that about him (God knows 
what, — 186 

We'd flayed another had he tried it on us) 

That made as many of us as had wits 

More fond of all his easy distances 

Than one another’s noise and clap-your- 
shoulder. 190 

But think you not, my friend, he’d never talk! 

Talk? He was eldritch at it; and we lis- 
tened — 

Thereby acquiring much we knew before 

About ourselves, and hitherto had held 

Irrelevant, or not prime to the purpose. 195 

And there were some, of course, and there be 
now, 

Disordered and reduced amazedly 

To resignation by the mystic seal 

Of young finality the gods had laid 199 

On everything that made him a young demon; 

And one or two shot looks at him already 

As he had been their executioner ; 

And once or twice he was, not knowing it, — 

Or knowing, being sorry for poor clay 

. .. Yet, for all his en- 
gines, 205 

You'll meet a thousand of an afternoon 
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Who strut and sun themselves and see around 
7em 
A world made out of more that has a reason 
Than his, I swear, that he sees here today; 
Though he may scarcely give a Fool an exit 
But we mark how he sees in everything 211 
A law that, given we flout it once too often, 
Brings fire and iron down on our naked heads. 
To me it looks as if the power that made him, 
For fear of giving all things to one creature, 
Let out the first, — faith, innocence, illusion, 
Whatever ’tis that keeps us out o’ Bedlam, — 
And thereby, for his too consuming vision, 
Empowered him out of nature; though to see 


him, 
You’d never guess what’s going on inside 
him. 220 


He'll break out some day like a keg of ale 
With too much independent frenzy in it; 
And all for cellaring what he knows won’t 


keep, 

And what he’d best forget — but that he 
can’t. 

You'll have it, and have more than I’m fore- 
telling ; 225 


And there’ll be such a roaring at the Globe 

As never stunned the bleeding gladiators. 

He’ll have to change the color of its hair 

A bit, for now he calls it Cleopatra. 

Black hair would never do for Cleopatra. 230 

But you and IJ are not yet two old women, 

And you’re a man of office. What he does 

Is more to you than how it is he does it, — 

And that’s what the Lord God has never told 
him. 

They work together, and the Devil helps ’em; 

They do it of a morning, or if not, 236 

They do it of a night; in which event 

He’s peevish of a morning. He seems old; 

He’s not the proper stomach or the sleep — 

And they’re two sovran agents to conserve 
him 240 

Against the fiery art that has no mercy 

But what’s in that prodigious grand new 
House. 

I gather something happening in his boyhood 

Fulfilled him with a boy’s determination 

To make all Stratford ’ware of him. Well, 
well, 245 

I hope at last he’ll have his joy of it, 

And all his pigs and sheep and bellowing 
beeves, 
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And frogs and owls and unicorns, moreover, 

Be less than hell to his attendant ears. 249 
Oh, past a doubt we’ll all go down to see him. 


He may be wise. With London two days off, 
Down there some wind of heaven may yet 


revive him; 

But there’s no quickening breath from any- 
where 

Shall make of him again the poised young 
faun 

From Warwickshire, who’d made, it seems, 
already 255 


A legend of himself before I came 

To blink before the last of his first lightning. 

Whatever there be, there’ll be no more of 
that; 

The coming on of his old monster Time 

Has made him a still man; and he has dreams 

Were fair to think on once, and all found 


hollow. 261 
He knows how much of what men paint them- 
selves 


Would blister in the light of what they are; 

He sees how much of what was great now 
shares 

An eminence transformed and ordinary; 265 

He knows too much of what the world has 
hushed 

In others, to be loud now for himself; 

He knows now at what height low enemies 

May reach his heart, and high friends let him 
fall; 

But what not even such as he may know 270 

Bedevils him the worst: his lark may sing 

At heaven’s gate how he will, and for as long 

As joy may listen, but he sees no gate, 

Save one whereat the spent clay waits a little 

Before the churchyard has it, and the worm. 

Not long ago, late in an afternoon, 276 

I came on him unseen down Lambeth way, 

And on my life I was afear’d of him: 

He gloomed and mumbled like a soul from 


Tophet, 
His hands behind him and his head bent 
solemn. 280 
‘What is it now,’ said I, — ‘another woman?’ 


That made him sorry for me, and he smiled. 

‘No, Ben,’ he mused; ‘it’s Nothing. It’s all 
Nothing. 

We come, we go; and when we're done, we’re 
done; 
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Spiders and flies —we’re mostly one or 
t’other — 285 

We come, we go; and when we’re done, we’re 
done.’ 

‘By God, you sing that song as if you knew 
ne? 

Said I, by way of cheering him; ‘what ails 
ye?’ 


‘J think I must have come down here to 
think,’ 

Says he to that, and pulls his little beard ; 

‘Your fly will serve as well as anybody, 291 

And what’s his hour? He flies, and flies, and 
flies, 

And in his fly’s mind has a brave appearance ; 

And then your spider gets him in her net, 

And eats him out, and hangs him up to dry. 

That’s Nature, the kind mother of us all. 296 

And then your slattern housemaid swings her 
broom 

And where’s your spider? And that’s Nature, 
also. 

It’s Nature, and it’s Nothing. It’s all Noth- 
ing. 

It’s all a world where bugs and emperors 300 

Go singularly back to the same dust, 

Each in his time; and the old, ordered stars 

That sang together, Ben, will sing the same 

Old stave tomorrow.’ 

When he talks like that, 

There’s nothing for a human man to do 305 

But lead him to some grateful nook like this 

Where we be now, and there to make him 
drink. 

He’ll drink, for love of me, and then be sick; 

A sad sign always in a man of parts, 

And always very ominous. The great 310 

Should be as large in liquor as in love, — 

And our great friend is not so large in either: 

One disaffects him, and the other fails him; 

Whatso he drinks that has an antic in it, 

He’s wondering what’s to pay in his insides; 

And while his eyes are on the Cyprian? 316 

He’s fribbling all the time with that damned 
House. 

We laugh here at his thrift, but after all 

It may be thrift that saves him from the 
devil ; 319 

God gave it, anyhow, -— and we’ll suppose 


2 the Cyprian, figuratively, love; Venus was particu- 
larly honored in Cyprus. 
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He knew the compound of his handiwork. 

Today the clouds are with him, but anon 

He’ll out of ’em enough to shake the tree 

Of life itself and bring down fruit unheard-of, — 

And, throwing in the bruised and whole to- 
gether, 325 

Prepare a wine to make us drunk with wonder ; 

And if he live, there’ll be a sunset spell 

Thrown over him as over a glassed lake 

That yesterday was all a biack wild water. 


God send he live to give us, if no more, 330 

What now’s a-rampage in him, and exhibit, 

With a decent half-allegiance to the ages 

An earnest of at least a casual eye 

Turned once on what he owes to Gutenberg, 

And to the fealty of more centuries 335 

Than are as yet a picture in our vision. 

‘There’s time enough, — I'll doit when I’m old, 

And we’re immortal men,’ he says to that; 

And then he says to me, ‘Ben, what’s “im- 
mortal’’? 

Think you by any force of ordination 340 

It may be nothing of a sort more noisy 

Than a small oblivion of component ashes 

That of a dream-addicted world was once 

A moving atomy much like your friend here?’ 

Nothing will help that man. To make him 
laugh, 345 

I said then he was a mad mountebank, — 

And by the Lord I nearer made him cry. 

I could have eat an eft then, on my knees, 

Tail, claws, and all of him; for I had stung 

The king of men, who had no sting for me, 

And I had hurt him in his memories; 351 

And I say now, as I shall say again, 

I love the man this side idolatry. 


He’ll do it when he’s old, he says. I wonder. 

He may not be so ancient as all that. 355 

For such as he, the thing that is to do 

Will do itself, — but there’s a reckoning; 

The sessions that are now too much his own, 

The roiling inward of a stilled outside, 359 

The churning out of all those blood-fed lines, 

The nights of many schemes and little sleep, 

The full brain hammered hot with too much 
thinking, 

The vexed heart over-worn with too much 
aching, — 

This weary jangling of conjoined affairs 

Made out of elements that have no end, 365 
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And all confused at once, I understand, 

Is not what makes a man to live forever. 

O no, not now! He’ll not be going now: 
There'll be time yet for God knows what ex- 


plosions 
Before he goes. He’ll stay awhile. Just wait: 
Just wait a year or two for Cleopatra, 371 


For she’s to be a balsam and a comfort; 

And that’s not all a jape of mine now, either. 

For granted once the old way of Apollo 

Sings in a man, he may then, if he’s able, 

Strike unafraid whatever strings he will 376 

Upon the last and wildest of new lyres; 

Nor out of his new magic, though it hymn 

The shrieks of dungeoned hell, shall he 
create 

A madness or a gloom to shut quite out 380 

A cleaving daylight, and a last great calm 

Triumphant over shipwreck and all storms. 

He might have given Aristotle creeps, 

But surely would have given him his katharsis.! 


1 katharsis (Greek), purging; in reference to the moral 
effect of tragedy. 
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He'll not be going yet. There’s too much yet 

Unsung within the man. But when he goes, 

I'd stake ye coin o’ the realm his only care 

For a phantom world he sounded and found 
wanting 

Will be a portion here, a portion there, 

Of this or that thing or some other thing 390 

That has a patent and intrinsical 

Equivalence in those egregious shillings. 

And yet he knows, God help him! Tell me, 


now, 

If ever there was anything let loose 

On earth by gods or devils heretofore 395 

Like this mad, careful, proud, indifferent 
Shakespeare ! 


Where was it, if it ever was? By heaven, 

’T was never yet in Rhodes or Pergamon — 

In Thebes or Nineveh, a thing like this! 399 

No thing like this was ever out of England; 

And that he knows. I wonder if he cares. 

Perhaps he does. ... O Lord, that House in 
Stratford! 


[1915] 
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The following special types belong, as a whole, to neither narrative, lyric, nor 
dramatic poetry. As poetry has developed it has expanded to meet the demands of 
an increasingly complex society, and of great changes in the general outlook of men 
upon life. These changes account for some, and perhaps all, of the special types of 
poetry that follow. 


THE PASTORAL 


PAGE PAGE 
April: From ‘‘The Shepheardes From “The Gentle Shepherd”. . Ramsay 495 
@alenderk oe a6 en ae Spenser 491 TheScholar-Gypsy ....... Arnold 498 
“It was a lover and his lass’ . . Shakespeare 493 Panin WallStreet. ...... Stedman 502 
Thursday: From ‘The Shep- Midsummer Day: From ‘Fleet 
Heras Weeks Wee Ses or. 2 8: Gay 493 Street*Hclogues?” “. 0. os | Davidson 5038 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
The Shepherd’s Wife’s Song. Greene The Nymph’s Reply to the Passion- Britannia’s Pastorals. Browne 
The Passionate Shepherd to his Love. ate Shepherd. Raleigh Phillida Flouts Me. (Unknown) 
Marlowe Phillida and Coridon. Breton Pastorals. Pope 


In the pastoral we have an ancient genus of poetry that for more than two thou- 
sand years has held a recognized place in European literature. As its name indi- 
cates, the pastoral is that type of poetry which celebrates rural innocence in its 
treatment of shepherds, herdsmen, and, by extension, fisher folk, and other dwellers 
in the out-of-doors. As in any type so ancient, some confusion and overlapping of 
terms has taken place. The word “‘bucolic”’ is nearly synonymous with “pastoral,” 
but savors more strongly of the soil and flocks and herds; and, in later times, indi- 
cates the humorous aspect of such poetry. The term ‘‘eclogue”’ applies more exactly 
to the pastoral in the form of dialogue between two shepherds, as characteristically 
followed by Virgil. The georgic stands a little at one side, treating of agricultural 
affairs, fields and crops and farm processes, didactically and descriptively. 

Pastoral poetry is generally reckoned as dating from Theocritus, who lived in the 
third century B.c. This Greek poet was a native of Syracuse and spent his boyhood in 
Sicily. Later, especially from amidst the sophisticated society of Alexandria, he looked 
back with longing to the scenes of his boyhood and made these the scenes and sub- 
jects of his poems. In Alexandria, which was satiated with the literature of a com- 
plex society, these lyrics became very popular. 

To Virgil the pastoral was already conventionalized. Though his pastorals show a 
genuine love for the country, the phrasing, the characters, and the situations were 
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neither wholly Roman nor wholly Greek. Virgil himself sometimes spoke through 
his characters. As the type in later times developed, the names of the characters 
became conventionalized, and there ensued an involved figurativeness that is one of 
the marks of personal and general satire. Once this custom became fixed, the pastoral 
stood for what is forced, unnatural, and fantastic in poetry. 

As with the sonnet, it was through Italian influences that the pastoral came into 
English poetry. Spenser was the first to turn it to good account in the Shepherd’s 
Calendar, in which he used the type with new vigor and sincerity ; for in place of the 
conventionalized scenes and characters of the eclogues, he adopted real English coun- 
try scenes and characters. 

Since the time of Theocritus, and indeed in some of his own work, there has always 
been in the true pastoral, as Dr. Walter W. Greg has pointed out, an element of self- 
consciousness, a feeling on the writer’s part that he is not in the emotional element of 
what he is celebrating, or that there is something unusual in the relationship between 
the emotions of the characters and the background against which they move. Some- 
times the poet regrets that he cannot share the scene before him, or feels that he is 
playing a part, not living the real shepherd’s life. 

The interesting and valuable study in connection with the pastoral is to trace its 
changing aspects from generation to generation and to account for these. The pastoral 
is protean. It assumes shapes molded from the society of each age. In an artificial 
age it will add artifice to artificiality. In an age of simplicity and directness it will be 
sincere. Sometimes it is the very artificiality, the gayety and brilliance, that will 
attract. The changing aspect of this type is due to the fact that the pastoral is a 
more or less conventional creation against a background of nature. The spirit in 
which it is written, or whether it is written at all, shows how the people of a given 
epoch react toward nature and toward convention. Slight though the form may be, 
the pastoral reveals the imaginative genius of a generation, — whether it is disposed 
to discard entirely the old frameworks of poetry, or to preserve for new uses the 
imaginative values that these really possess. Hence the significance in a comparison, 
for example, of the pastorals of Pope, of Ramsay, and of Davidson. 

An added interest lies in the pastoral element in poetry that is, as a whole, 
not pastoral. The pastoral is an element in the poetry of Burns. It is found in 
New England poets as far apart as Whittier and Frost. There is a flavor of it in 
Robinson; it enters, with a difference, into Masters. And in the midst of the satire 
and persiflage of The Biglow Papers there is one poem, ‘‘The Courtin’,” that in 
spirit crosses the two thousand years that separate the sunny valleys of Sicily from 
the bleak hillsides of New England. 
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THE PASTORAL 


APRIL 
EDMUND SPENSER 
From “The Shepheardes Calender” 


THENOT.! Tell me, good Hobbinoll, what 
garres thee greete?? 
What! hath some wolfe thy tender lambes 
ytorne? 
Or is thy bagpype broke, that soundes so 
sweete? 
Or art thou of thy loved lasse forlorne? 


Or bene thine eyes attempred to the yeare, 5 
Quenching the gasping furrowes thirst with 
rayne? 
Like April shoure, so stremes the trickling 
tears 
Adowne thy cheeke, 
thristye payne. 


to quenche thy 


“ HoBBINOLL. Nor thys, nor that, so muche 
doeth make me mourne, 
But for the ladde whome long I lovd so 


deare 10 
Nowe loves a lasse that all his love doth 
scorne: 


He, plonged in payne, his tressed locks 
dooth teare. 


Shepheards delights he dooth them all for- 
sweare, 
Hys pleasaunt pipe, whych made us meri- 
ment, 
He wylfully hath broke, and doth forbeare 15 
His wonted songs, wherein he all outwent. 


THE. What is he for a ladde you so lament? 
Ys love such pinching payne to them that 
prove? 
And hath he skill to make so excellent, 
Yet hath so little skill to brydle love? 20 


los. Colin thou kenst, the southerne shep- 
heardes boye: 
Him Love hath wounded with a deadly 
darte. 


1Thenot. The names of the characters are conven- 
tional names often used in this type of lyric. 2 garres 
thee greete, causes you to weep. 
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Whilome ' on him was all my care and joye, 
Forcing with gyfts to winne his wanton 
heart. 


But now from me hys madding mynd is starte,? 
And woes the widdowes daughter of the 


glenne: 26 
So nowe fayre Rosalind hath bredde hys 
smart, 


So now his frend is chaunged for a frenne.’ 


THE. But if hys ditties bene so trimly dight,! 
I pray thee, Hobbinoll, recorde some one, 
The whiles our flockes doe graze about in sight, 

And we close shrowded in thys shade alone. 


Hos. Contented I: then will I singe his laye 
Of fayre Elisa,> Queene of shepheardes all; 

Which once he made, as by a spring he laye, 
And tuned it unto the waters fall. 36 


“Ye dayntye Nymphs, that in this blessed 
brooke 
Doe bathe your brest, 
Forsake your watry bowres, and hether looke, 
At my request. 40 
And eke you Virgins that on Parnasse ° dwell, 
Whence floweth Helicon,’ the learned well, 
Helpe me to blaze 
Her worthy praise, 
Which in her sexe doth all excell. 45 


Of fayre Elisa be your silver song, 
That blessed wight : 
The flowre of virgins, may shee florish long 
In princely plight.§ 49 
For shee is Syrinx® daughter without spotte, 
Which Pan, the shepheards god, of her begot : 
So sprong her grace 
Of heavenly race, 
No mortall blemishe may her blotte. 


See, where she sits upon the grassie greene, 55 
(O seemely sight!) 

Yclad in scarlot, like a mayden queene, 
And ermines white. 


1Whilome, once. 2starte, departed. 3 frenne, 
stranger. 4 dight, decked. 5 Hlisa, Queen Elizabeth. 
6 Parnassc, Parnassus, 2 mountain ridge near Delphi, in 
Greece, a celebrated haunt of the Muses. 7 Helécon, 
a spring sacred to the Muses. 8 plight, condition. 
9 Syrinxz, a wood nymph. 
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Upon her head a cremosin ! coronet, 

With damaske roses and daffadillies set: 60 
Bay leaves betweene, 
And primroses greene, 

Embellish the sweete violet. 


Tell me, have ye seene her angelick face, 
Like Pheebe ? fayre? 65 
Her heavenly haveour, her princely grace, 
Can you well compare? 
The redde rose medled 3 
yfere, 
In either cheeke depeincten lively chere. 
Her modest eye, 70 
Her majestie, 
Where have you seene the like, but there? 


with the white 


I sawe Phoebus thrust out his golden hedde, 
Upon her to gaze: 

But when he sawe how broade her beames did 

spredde, 15 

It did him amaze. 

He blusht to see another sunne belowe, 

Ne durst againe his fyrye face out showe: 
Let him, if he dare, 
His brightnesse compare 80 

With hers, to have the overthrowe. 


Shewe thy selfe, Cynthia,4 with thy silver 
rayes, 
And be not abasht : 
When shee the beames of her beauty displayes, 


O how art thou dasht! 85 
But I will not match her with Latonaes 
seede ;® 


Such follie great sorrow to Niobe‘ did breede: 
Now she is a stone, 
And makes dayly mone, 

Warning all other to take heede. 90 


Pan may be proud that ever he begot 
Such a bellibone,’ 


And Syrinx rejoyse, that ever was her lot 
To beare such an one. 


leremosin, crimson. 


2 Phebe, a name for Diana. 
3 medled, mixed. 


4 Cynthia, the moon goddess; identified 
with Diana. 5 Latonaes seede, Diana, daughter of Jupi- 
ter and Latona. 6 Niobe. For boasting their superior- 
ity to the children of Latona, Niobe lost all her children, 
and while she wept for them was turned to a mass of stone 
from which issued a trickling stream. 7 bellibone, beau- 
tiful and good woman. 
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Soone as my younglings cryen for the dam, 
To her will I offer a milkwhite lamb: 96 
Shee is my goddesse plaine, 
And I her shepherds swayne, 
Albee forswonck and forswatt ! I am. 


I see Calliope 2 speede her to the place, 100 
Where my goddesse shines, 

And after her the other Muses trace, 
With their violines. 

Bene they not bay braunches which they doe 

beare, 

All for Elisa in her hand to weare? 105 
So sweetely they play, 
And sing all the way, 

That it a heaven is to heare. 


Lo, how finely the Graces can it foote 
To the instrument : 110 
They dauncen deffly, and singen soote,’ 
In their meriment. 
Wants not a fourth Grace, to make the daunce 
even? 
Let that rowme to my Lady be yeven?: 
She shalbe a Grace, 115 
To fyll the fourth place, 
And reigne with the rest in heaven. 


And whither rennes this bevie of ladies 
bright, 
Raunged in a rowe? 
They bene all Ladyes of the Lake ® behight,® 
That unto her goe. 121 
Chloris,’ that is the chiefest nymph of al, 
Of olive braunches beares a coronall: 
Olives bene for peace, 
When wars doe surcease : 125 
Such for a princesse bene principall. 


Ye shepheards daughters, that dwell on the 
greene, 
Hye you there apace: 
Let none come there, but that virgins bene, 
To adorne her grace. 130 
And when you come whereas shee is in place, 


1 forswonck and forswatt, tired with work and spent with 
heat. 2 Calliope, the Muse of epic poetry. 3 soote, 
sweetly. 4 yeven, given. 5 Ladyes of the Lake, royal 
personages or attendants of characters in the ancient Brit- 
ish mythology. § behight, called, entitled. 7 Chloris, 
goddess of flowers, identified with the Roman Flora. 
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See that your rudenesse doe not you disgrace: 
Binde your fillets faste, 
And gird in your waste, 

For more finesse, with a tawdrie lace.! 135 


Bring hether the pincke and purple cullam- 
bine, 

With gelliflowres ; 

Bring coronations, and sops in wine, 

Worne of paramoures ?: 139 
Strowe me the ground with daffadowndillies, 
And cowslips, and kingeups, and loved lillies: 

The pretie pawnce,® 

And the chevisaunce,! 

Shall match with the fayre flowre delice.é 


Now ryse up, Elisa, decked as thou art, 145 
In royall array ; 

And now ye daintie damsells may depart 
Echeone her way. 

I feare I have troubled your troupes to longe: 

Let Dame Elisa thanke you for her song: 150 
And if you come hether 
When damsines I gether, 

I will part them all you among.’ 


Tue. And was thilk same song of Colins owne 


making? 
Ah, foolish boy, that is with love yblent &! 
Great pittie is, he be in such taking, 156 


For naught caren that bene so lewdly 7 bent. 


Hos. Sicker,’ I hold him for a greater fon,? 
That loves the thing he cannot purchase.” 

But let us homeward, for night draweth on, 
And twincling starres the daylight hence 
chase. 161 


[1579] 
‘IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS’ 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
From ‘*‘As You Like It”’ 


It was a lover and his lass, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That o’er the green corn-field did pass 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring 

time, 

1 tawdrie lace, a piece of lace bought at the fair of St. 
Audrey. 2 paramoures, lovers. 3 pawnee, pansy. 
4 chevisaunce, an old name for some flower (not identified). 
5 flowre delice, fleur-de-lis. 6 yblent, blinded. 7 lewdly, 


foolishly. 8 Sicker, surely. 9 fon, fool. 10 pur- 
chase, acauire. 
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When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 5 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 


Between the acres of the rye, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
These pretty country folks would lie, 

In the spring time, &e. 10 


This carol they began that hour, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
How that a life was but a flower 

In the spring time, &c. 


And therefore take the present time, 15 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino; 
For love is crowned with the prime 
In the spring time, &e. 
[1600] 


THURSDAY, OR THE SPELL 
JOHN GAY 
From ‘‘The Shepherd’s Week’’ 


[This was part of a satire written by Gay to 
illustrate the crude methods of some of the pas- 
toral writers of his time, especially Philips. In 
doing this Gay took real country men and women 
for his characters, in order to ridicule the over- 
conventionalized pastoral. What Gay intended as 
satire hence comes near to being a realistic pic- 
ture of English country manners —a real pas- 
toral.] 


Hobnelia, seated in a dreary vale, 

In pensive mood rehearsed her piteous tale, 
Her piteous tale the winds in sighs bemoan, 
And pining Echo answers groan for groan. 


I rue the day, a rueful day, I trow, 5 
The woeful day, a day indeed of woe! 
When Lubberkin to town his cattle drove, 
A maiden fine bedight ! he hapt to love; 
The maiden fine bedight his love retains, 
And for the village he forsakes the plains. 10 
Return, my Lubberkin, these ditties hear ; 
Spells will I try, and spells shall ease my care. 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


When first the year, I heard the cuckow 
sing, 15 
And call with welcome note the budding spring, 


1 bedight, clothed. 
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I straightway set a running with such haste, 
Deb’rah that won the smock ! scarce ran so 


fast. 

Till spent for lack of breath, quite weary 
grown, 

Upon a rising bank I sat’adown, 20 

Then doffed my shoe, and by my troth, I 
swear, 


Therein I spied this yellow frizzled hair, 
As like to Lubberkin’s in curl and hue, 
As if upon his comely pate it grew. 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, 25 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


At eve last Midsummer no sleep I sought, 
But to the field a bag of hemp-seed brought. 
I scattered round the seed on ev’ry side, 

And three times in a trembling accent cried, 
This hempseed with my virgin hand I sow; 31 
Who shall my true-love be, the crop shall mow. 
I straight looked back, and if my eyes speak 


truth, 
With his keen scythe behind me came the 

youth. 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, 35 


And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramours with mutual chirpings find, 
I rearly rose, just at the break of day, 

Before the sun had chased the stars away; 40 
A-field I went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine (for so should huswives do) ; 
Thee first I spied, and the first swain we see, 
In spite of fortune shall our true-love be; 

See, Lubberkin, each bird his partner take, 
And canst thou then thy sweetheart dear for- 


sake? 46 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, 


And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


Last May-day fair I searched to find a snail 
That might my secret lover’s name reyeal ; 
Upon a gooseberry bush a snail I found, 51 
For always snails near sweetest fruit abound. 
I seized the vermin, home I quickly sped, 


1 smock, a loose garment. 
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And on the hearth the milk-white embers 


spread : 
Slow crawled the snail, and if I right can spell, 
In the soft ashes marked a curious L: 56 


Oh, may this wondrous omen lucky prove! 
For L is found in Lubberkin and Love. 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


Two hazel-nuts I threw into the flame, 61 
And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name. 
This with the loudest bounce me sore amazed, 
That in a flame of brightest color blazed. 64 
As blazed the nut so may thy passion grow, 
For ’twas thy nut that did so brightly glow. 

With my sharp heel I three.times mark the 

ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


As peascods once I plucked, I chanced to see 
One that was closely filled with three times 
three, 70 
Which when I cropped I safely home conveyed, 
And o’er my door the spell in secret laid. 
My wheel I turned, and sung a ballad new, 
While from the spindle I the fleeces drew; 
The latch moved up, when who should first 
come in, 75 
But in his proper ! person, — Lubberkin! 
I broke my yarn, surprised the sight to see, 
Sure sign that he would break his word with 
me. 
Hiftsoons 2? I joined it with my wonted sleight: 
So may again his love with mine unite! 80 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


This lady-fly I take from off the grass, 
Whose spotted back might scarlet red surpass: 
Fly, Lady-Bird, North, South, or East, or West! 
Fly where the man is found that I love best. 86 
He leaves my hand: see, to the West he’s 
flown, 
To call my true-love from the faithless town. 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, 89 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


1 proper, handsome. 2 Hftsoons, at once. 
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This mellow pippin which I pare around, 
My shepherd’s name shall flourish on the 
ground: 
I fling th’ unbroken paring o’er my head — 
Upon the grass a perfect L is read, 
Yet on my heart a fairer L is seen 95 
Than what the paring makes upon the green. 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


This pippin shall another trial make, 
See, from the core two kernels brown I take 
This on my cheek for Lubberkin is worn, 101 
And Boobyclod on t’other side is borne; 
But Boobyclod soon drops upon the ground, 
A certain token that his love’s unsound, 
While Lubberkin sticks firmly to the last; 105 
Oh were his lips to mine but joined so fast! 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


As Lubberkin once slept beneath a tree, 
I twitched his dangling garter from his knee; 
He wist not when the hempen string I drew. 
Now mine I quickly doff of inkle! blue; 
Together fast I tie the garters twain, 
And while I knit the knot repeat this strain: 
Three times a true-love’s knot I tie secure; 115 
Firm be the knot, firm may his love endure! 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


As I was wont, I trudged last market-day 
To town, with new-laid eggs preserved in 
hay. 120 
I made my market 2 long before ’twas night ; 
My purse grew heavy and my basket light. 
Straight to the pothecary’s shop I went, 
And in love-powder all my money spent ; 
Behap what will, next Sunday after prayers, 
When to the ale-house Lubberkin repairs, 126 
These golden flies into his mug I’ll throw, 
And soon the swain with fervent love shall 
glow. 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


linkle, a kind of tape. 2made my market, sold my 


wares. 
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But hold! our Lightfoot barks, and cocks 
his ears: 131 


O’er yonder stile see, Lubberkin appears! 
He comes, he comes! Hobnelia’s not bewrayed, 
Nor shall she, crowned with willow, die a maid. 
He vows, he swears, he’ll give me a green gown: 
Oh dear! I fall adown, adown, adown! 136 
(1714] 


THE GENTLE SHEPHERD 
PROLOGUE TO THE SCENE 
ALLAN RAMSAY 


Beneath the south side of a craigy bield,! 

Where crystal springs the halesome waters 
yield, 

Twa youthfu’ shepherds on the gowans? lay, 

Tenting their flocks ae bonny morn of May. 

Poor Roger granes, till hollow echoes ring; 5 

But blyther Patie likes to laugh and sing. 


PaTiIE. My Peggy is a young thing, 
Just entered in her teens, 
Fair as the day, and sweet as May, 
Fair as the day, and always gay: 10 
My Peggy is a young thing, 
And I’m not very auld, 
Yet well I like to meet her at 
The wauking of the fauld.3 


My Peggy speaks sae sweetly 15 
Whene’er we meet alane, 
I wish nae mair to lay my care, 
I wish nae mair of a’ that’s rare; 
My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, 
To a’ the lave‘ I’m cauld, 20 
But she gars ® a’ my spirits glow 
At wauking of the fauld, 


My Peggy smiles sae kindly 
Whene’er I whisper love, 
That I look down on a’ the town, 25 
That I look down upon a crown; 
My Peggy smiles sae kindly, 
It makes me blyth and bauld, 
And nathing gi’es me sic delight 
As wauking of the fauld. 30 


My Peggy sings sae saftly 
When on my pipe I play, 
By a’ the rest it is confest, 
1 bield, shelter. 2 gowans, daisies. 3 wauking ... 


fauld, watching of the fold. 4 lave, rest, remainder. 
5 gars, causes, makes. 
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By a’ the rest, that she sings best; 
My Peggy sings sae saftly 35 
And in her sangs are tauld 
With innocence the wale ! of sense, 
At wauking of the fauld. 


This sunny morning, Roger, cheers my blood, 
And puts all nature in a jovial mood. 40 
How heartsom is’t to see the rising plants, 
To hear the birds chirm o’er their pleasing 

rants ?! 
How halesom is’t to snuff the cauler air, 
And all the sweets it bears, when void of care! 
What ails thee, Roger, then? what gars thee 
grane 3? 45 
Tell me the cause of thy ill-seasoned pain. 
Rocer. I’m born, O Patie, to a thrawart 4 


fate; 

I’m born to strive with hardships sad and 
great: 

Tempests may cease to jaw® the rowan ® 
flood, 

Corbies and tods to grien’? for lambkins’ 
blood ; 50 


But I, oppressed with never-ending grief, 
Maun ay despair of lighting on relief. 
PaTIE. The bees shall loath the flow’r and 

quit the hive, 

The saughs ® on boggie ground shall cease to 
thrive, 

Ere scornfu’ queans® or loss of warldly gear 

Shall spill my rest, or ever force a tear. 56 

RoGerR. Sae might I say; but it’s no easy 

done 

By ane whase saul’s sae sadly out of tune. 

You have sae saft a voice and slid a tongue, 

You are the darling of baith auld and young. 

If I but ettle at 1! a sang or speak, 61 

They dit ” their lugs," syne up their leglens 
cleek,'4 

And jeer me hameward frae the loan® or 
bught,16 

While I’m confused with mony a vexing 
thought : 

Yet I am tall, and as well built as thee, 65 

Nor mair unlikely to a lass’s eye; 


1 wale, choice. *%chirm... rants, chirp over their songs. 
3gars...grane, makes thee groan. ‘4thrawart, perverse. 
Sjaw, dash. ‘rowan, rolling. 7 Corbies ... grien, ravens 
and foxes to long. 8 saughs, willows. °queans, lassies. 
10warldly gear, goods, possessions. 11 ettle at, attempt. 
2 dit, shut. ‘lugs, ears. “syne...cleek, then snatch 
up their milk buckets. loan, lane. 16 bught, sheep pen. 
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For ilka sheep ye have I’ll number ten, 
And should, as ane may think, come farer 
ben. 
PaTIE. But, ablins,? nibour, ye have not a 
heart, 
And downa eithly * wi’ your cunzie part ‘+; 70 
If that be true what signifies your gear? 
A mind that’s scrimpit never wants some 
care. 
RoGeR. My byar® tumbled, nine braw 
nowt © were smoored,’ 
Three elf-shot were; yet I these ills endured. 
In winter last my cares were very sma’, 15 
Tho’ scores of wethers perished in the snaw. 
Patig. Were your bien® rooms as thinly 
stocked as mine, 
Less ye wad lose, and less ye wad repine: 
He that has just enough can soundly sleep; 
The o’ercome ° only fashes !° fowk to keep. 
RoGEerR. May plenty flow upon thee for a 


cross, 81 

That thou may’st thole " the pangs of mony a 
loss! 

O may’st thou doat on some fair paughty ” 
wench, 

That ne’er will lout ® thy lowan “ drouth to 
quench! 

Till, brised * beneath the burden, thou cry 
dool 8! 85 


And awn that ane may fret that is nae fool. 
PATIE. Sax good fat lambs, I sauld them 
ilka clute ” 
At the West Port, and bought a winsome 
flute, 
Of plum-tree made, with iv’ry virles 8 round— 
A dainty whistle, with a pleasant sound: 90 
T’ll be mair canty  wi’t, and ne’er ery dool! 
Than you with all your cash, ye dowie ”° fool! 
RoGER. Na, Patie, na! I’m nae sic churlish 
beast ; 
Some other thing lies heavier at my breast: 
I dreamed a dreary dream this hinder night, 
That gars my flesh a’ creep yet with the 
‘fright. 96 


lcome farer ben, get greater favor. 2 ablins, per- 
haps. 3 eithly, easily. 4 cunzie part, part with your 
money. 5 byar, cow barn. 6 nowt, neat cattle. 
7 smoored, smothered. 8 bien, storage. ° o’ercome, 
surplus. 10 fashes, troubles. 1 thole, suffer. 
2 naughty, petulant. 18 lout, let. 14 Jowan, burning. 
16 brised, pressed. 16 dool, grief, 17 tlka clute, every 
hoof. 18 virles, rings. 19 canty, cheerful. 20 dowie, 
gloomy. 
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PaTIE. Now, to a friend, how silly’s this 
pretence, 
To ane wha you and a’ your secrets kens: 
Daft are your dreams; as daftly wad ye hide 
Your well-seen love and dorty ! Jenny’s pride. 
Take courage, Roger, me your sorrows tell, 
And safely think nane kens them but yoursell. 
ROGER. Indeed now, Patie, ye have guessed 


o’er true; 
And there is naething I’ll keep up frae you. 
Me dorty Jenny looks upon asquint; 105 


To speak but till 2 her I dare hardly mint.’ 
In ilka place she jeers me eir and late, 
And gars me look bombazed‘ and unco 
blate.® 
But yesterday I met her yont § a knowe?7; 
She fled as frae a shelly-coated § cow. 110 
She Bauldy lo’es, Bauldy that drives the car, 
But gecks ° at me and says I smell of tar. 
PaTIgE. But Bauldy lo’es not her; right 
well I wat; 
He sighs for Neps: sae that may stand for 
that. 
RoGeErR. I wish I cou’dna lo’e her; — but 
in vain! 115 
I still maun doat, and thole her proud disdain. 
My Bawty is a cur I dearly like: 
Till he yowled sair she strak the poor dumb 
tyke !°; 
If I had filled a nook within her breast, 
She wad have shawn mair kindness to my 
beast. 120 
When I begin to tune my stock and horn, 
With a’ her face she shaws a caulrife ™ scorn. 
Last night I played; ye never heard sic spite ; 
‘O’er Bogie’ was the spring,” and her delyte: 
Yet tauntingly she at her cousin speered 125 
Gif she could tell what tune I played, and 
sneered. 
Flocks, wander where ye like; I dinna care! 
I'll break my reed, and never whistle mair. 
Patiz. E’en do sae, Roger; wha can help 
misluck, 129 
Saebins ® she be sic a thrawn-gabbit chuck “? 
Yonder’s a craig; since ye have tint © all hope, 
Gae till’t your ways and tak the lover’s loup. 


2 till, to. 3 mint, aim. 4 bom- 
5 unco blate, very shy. 6 yont, 
8 shelly-coated, bewitched. 


1 dorty, saucy. 
bazed, confused. 
behind. 7 knowe, knoll. h 
9 gecks, mocks. 10 tyke, dog. 1 caulrife, chilly. 
12 spring, tune. 13 Saebins, since. 14 thrawn-gabbit 
chuck, wry-mouthed chick. 15 tint, lost. 
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Rocrr. I needna mak sic speed my blood 
to spill ; 
Pll warrant death come soon enough a-will. 
PaTIE. Daft gowk#! leave aff that silly 


whingin way! 135 
Seem careless: there’s my hand ye’ll win the 
day. 


Hear how I served my lass I love as weel 

As ye do Jenny and with heart as leel. 

Last morning I was gay and early out; 

Upon a dyke I leaned, glowring about. 140 

I saw my Meg come linkan ? o’er the lea; 

Isaw my Meg, but Peggy saw na me, 

For yet the sun was wading thro’ the mist, 

And she was close upon me e’er she wist: 

Her coats were kiltit,? and did sweetly shaw 

Her straight bare legs, that whiter were than 
snaw. 146 

Her cockernony snooded up fou sleek,’ 

Her haffet-locks * hang waving on her cheek; 

Her cheeks sae ruddy, and her een sae clear; 

And, oh, her mouth’s like ony hinny * pear. 

Neat, neat she was in bustine’ waistcoat 
clean, 151 

As she came skiffing o’er the dewy green. 

Blythsome I cried, ‘My bonnie Meg, come 
here! 

I ferly ® wherefore ye’re sae soon asteer? 

But I can guess ye’re gawn to gather dew.’ 

She scoured awa, and said, ‘What’s that to 


you?’ 156 
‘Then fare ye weel, Meg Dorts, and e’en’s ye 
like,’ 


I careless cried, and lap in o’er the dyke. 
I trow when that she saw, within a crack 
She came with a right thieveless errand back: 
Misca’d me first; then bade me hound my 


dog, 161 
To wear up three waft 2 ewes strayed on the 
bog. 


I leugh, and sae did she: then with great haste 
I clasped my arms about her neck and waist; 
About her yielding waist, and took a fouth ” 
Of sweetest kisses frae her glowing mouth; 
While hard and fast I held her in my grips, 
My very saul came louping to my lips; 

Sair, sair she flet wi’ me ’tween ilka smack, 


1 gowk, fool. 2 linkan, stepping. 3 kiltit, gathered 
up. 4 cockernony ... sleek, her gathered hair smoothly 


placed in a fillet. 5 haffet-locks, temple locks. ¢ hinny, 
honey. 7 bustine, fustian. 8 ferly, wonder. 9 waft, 
stray. 10 fouth, plenty. 11 flet, chid. 
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But weel I kenned she meant nae as she 
spak. 170 

Dear Roger, when your jo puts on her gloom, 

Do ye sae too, and never fash! your thumb. 

Seem to forsake her, soon she’ll change her 
mood ; 

Gae woo anither, and she’ll gang clean wood. 


Dear Roger, if your Jenny geck, 175 
And answer kindness with a slight, 
Seem unconcerned at her neglect ; 
For women in a man delight, 
But them despise who’re soon defeat 
And with a simple face give way 180 
To a repulse: then be not blate; 
Push bauldly on, and win the day. 


When maidens, innocently young, 
Say aften what they never mean, 
Ne’er mind their pretty lying tongue, 185 
But tent the language of their een: 
If these agree, and she persist 
To answer all your love with hate, 
Seek elsewhere to be better blest, 
And let her sigh when ’tis too late. 190 


RoGeER. Kind Patie, now fair fa’ your honest 
heart ! 
Ye’re ay sae cadgy,” and have sic an art 
To hearten ane; for now, as clean’s a leek, 
Ye’ve cherished me since ye began to speak. 
Sae, for your pains, I’ll mak yea propine® 195 
(My mother, rest her saul! she made it fine) — 
A tartan plaid, spun of good hawslock woo,' 
Scarlet and green the sets,® the borders blue: 
With spraings® like gowd and siller crossed 
with black; 
I never had it yet upon my back: 200 
Weel are ye wordy o’t, wha have sae kind 
Red up’ my reveled doubts and cleared my 
mind. 
PatiE. Weel, ha’d ye there. And since ye’ve 
frankly made 
To me a present of your braw new plaid, 
My flute’s be yours; and she too that’s sae 
nice 205 
Shall come a-will, gif § ye’ll tak my advice. 
RoGer. As ye advise, I’ll promise to ob- 
serve’t ; 


1 fash, trouble, care. 
3 propine, gift. 
5 sets, patterns. 
cleared up. 


2 cadgy, spirited, lively. 
4hawslock woo, wool from the neck. 
6 spraings, stripes. 7 Red up, 

8 gif, if. 
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But ye maun keep the flute; ye best de- 
serve’t: 

Now tak it out and gie’s a bonny spring, 

For I’m in tift 1 to hear you play and sing. 210 

Patig. But first we’ll take a turn up to the 

height, 

And see gif all our flocks be feeding right. 

By that time bannocks? and a shave of 
cheese 

Will make a breakfast that a laird might 
please ; 

Might please the daintiest gabs,? were they 
sae wise 215 

To season meat with health instead of spice. 

When we have tane the grace-drink at this 
well, 

T’ll whistle fine, and sing t’ ye like mysell. 

[1725] 


THE SCHOLAR-GYPSY 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


[Arnold made the following note upon the poem 
—an extract from the writings of Joseph Glanvill 
(1636-1680), an English clergyman and writer 
whose mind turned toward science. 

“There was very lately a lad in the University 
of Oxford, who was by his poverty forced to leave 
his studies there; and at last to join himself to a 
company of vagabond gypsies. Among these ex- 
travagant people, by the insinuating subtlety of 
his carriage, he quickly got so much of their love 
and esteem as that they discovered to him their 
mystery. After he had been a pretty while exer- 
cised in the trade, there chanced to ride by a 
couple of scholars who had formerly been of his 
acquaintance. They quickly spied out their old 
friend among the gypsies; and he gave them an 
account of the necessity which drove him to that 
kind of life, and told them that the people he went 
with were not such impostors as they were taken 
for, but that they had a traditional kind of learn- 
ing among them, and could do wonders by the 
power of imagination, their fancy binding that of 
others: that himself had learned much of their 
art, and when he had compassed the whole secret, 
he intended, he said, to leave their company, and 
give the world an account of what he had learned.” 
— The Vanity of Dogmatizing (1661)] 


Go, for they call you, shepherd, from the 
hill; 
Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes! 
No longer leave thy wistful flock unfed, 


1 tift, mood. 2 bannocks, oat cakes, 3 gabs, mouths, 
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Nor let thy bawling fellows rack their throats, 
Nor the cropped herbage shoot another 
head. 5 

But when the fields are still, 

And the tired men and dogs all gone to rest, 
And only the white sheep are sometimes seen 
Cross and recross the strips of moon- 

blanched green, 9 

Come, shepherd, and again begin the quest! 


Here, where the reaper was at work of late — 
In this high field’s dark corner, where he leaves 
His coat, his basket, and his earthen cruse, 
And in the sun all morning binds the sheaves, 
Then here, at noon, comes back his stores 
to use — 15 
Here will I sit and wait, 
While to my ear from uplands far away 
The bleating of the folded flocks is borne, 
With distant cries of reapers in the corn — 
All the live murmur of a summer’s day. 20 


Screened is this nook o’er the high, half-reaped 
field, 
And here till sun-down, shepherd! will I be. 
Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies 
peep, 
And round green roots and yellowing stalks 
I see 
Pale pink convolvulus in tendrils creep; 25 
And air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rustle down their perfumed 
showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where I am laid, 
And bower me from the August sun with 
shade; 
And the eye travels down to Oxford’s towers. 


And near me on the grass lies Glanvill’s 
book — 31 
Come, let me read the oft-read tale again! 
The story of the Oxford scholar poor, 
Of pregnant parts and quick inventive brain, 
Who, tired of knocking at preferment’s 
door, 35 
One summer-morn forsook 
His friends, and went to learn the gypsy-lore, 
And roamed the world with that wild 
brotherhood, 
And came, as most men deemed, to little 
good, 
But came to Oxford and his friends no more. 
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But once, years after, in the country-lanes, 41 
Two scholars, whom at college erst he knew, 
Met him, and of his way of life inquired ; 

Whereat he answered, that the gypsy-crew, 
His mates, had arts to rule as they desired 


The workings of men’s brains, 46 
And they can bind them to what thoughts 
they will. 


“And I,’ he said, ‘the secret of their art, 
When fully learned, will to the world impart; 
But it needs heaven-sent moments for this 
skill.’ 50 


This said, he left them, and returned no 
more. — 
But rumors hung about the country-side, 
That the lost Scholar long was seen to stray, 
Seen by rare glimpses, pensive and tongue- 


tied, 
In hat of antique shape, and cloak of gray, 
The same the gypsies wore. 56 


Shepherds had met him on the Hurst in spring ; 
At some lone alehouse in the Berkshire 
moors, 
On the warm ingle-bench, the smock- 
frocked boors 
Had found him seated at their entering, 60 


But, ’mid their drink and clatter, he would fly. 
And I myself seem half to know thy looks, 

And put the shepherds, wanderer! on thy 
trace; 

And boys who in lone wheatfields scare the 
rooks 

I ask if thou hast passed their quiet place; 

Or in my boat I lie 66 

Moored te the cool bank in the summer-heats, 

’Mid wide grass meadows which the sun- 


shine fills, 
And watch the warm, green-muffled Cum- 
ner hills, 69 


And wonder if thou haunt’st their shy retreats. 


For most, I know, thou lov’st retired ground! 
Thee at the ferry Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer-nights, have 


met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock- 
hithe,! 
1 Bab-lock-hithe. The places mentioned in this part 


of the poem are in the vicinity of Cxford, and are known 
to walkers and hunters of that locality. 
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Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 
As the punt’s rope chops round ; 16 
And leaning backward in a pensive dream, 
And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 
Plucked in shy fields and distant Wychwood 
bowers, 
And thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream. 


And then they land, and thou art seen no 
more ! — 81 
Maidens, who from the distant hamlets come 
To dance around the Fyfield elm in May, 
Oft through the darkening fields have seen 
thee roam, 
Or cross a stile into the public way. 85 
Oft thou hast given them store 
Of flowers —the frail-leafed, white anemone, 
Dark bluebells drenched with dews of sum- 
mer eves, 
And purple orchises with spotted leaves — 
But none hath words she can report of thee. 


- And, above Godstow Bridge, when hay-time’s 


here 91 
In June, and many a scythe in sunshine 
flames, 


Men who through those wide fields of 
breezy grass 
Where black-winged swallows haunt the glit- 
tering Thames, 
To bathe in the abandoned lasher pass, 95 
Have often passed thee near 
Sitting upon the river bank o’ergrown; 
Marked thine outlandish garb, thy figure 
spare, 
Thy dark vague eyes, and soft abstracted 
air — 
But, when they came from bathing, thou wast 
gone! 100 


At some lone homestead in the Cumner hills, 
Where at her open door the housewife darns, 
Thou hast been seen, or hanging on a gate 

To watch the threshers in the mossy barns. 
Children, who early range these slopes and 

late 105 
For cresses from the rills, 

Have known thee eying, all an April-day, 
The springing pastures and the feeding kine; 
And marked thee, when the stars come out 

and shine, 109 

Through the long dewy grass move slow away. 
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In autumn, on the skirts of Bagley Wood — 
Where most the gypsies by the turf-edged 
way 
Pitch their smoked tents, and every bush 
you see 


_ With scarlet patches tagged and shreds of gray, 


Above the forest-ground called Thessaly — 
The blackbird, picking food, 116 
Sees thee, nor stops his meal, nor fears at all; 
So often has he known thee past him stray, 
Rapt, twirling in thy hand a withered spray, 
And waiting for the spark from heaven to 
fall. 120 


And once, in winter, on the causeway chill 
Where home through flooded fields foot- 
travelers go, 
Have I not passed thee on the wooden 


bridge, 
Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with the 
snow, 
Thy face toward Hinksey and its wintry 
ridge? 125 


And thou hast climbed the hill, 
And gained the white brow of the Cumner 


range; 
Turned once to watch, while thick the snow- 
flakes fall, 
The line of festal light in Christ-Church ! 
hall — 
Then sought thy straw in some sequestered 
grange. 130 


But what —I dream! 
are flown 

Since first thy story ran through Oxford halls, 

And the grave Glanvill did the tale inscribe 

That thou wert wandered from the studious 


Two hundred years 


walls 
To learn strange arts, and join a gypsy- 
tribe; 135 


And thou from earth art gone 
Long since, and in some quiet churchyard 
laid — 
Some country-nook, where o’er thy un- 
known grave 
Tall grasses and white flowering nettles 
wave, 
Under a dark, red-fruited yew-tree’s shade. 


1 Christ-Church hall, the common dining-hall of Christ 
Church College. 
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—No, no, thou hast not felt the lapse of 
hours! 141 
For what wears out the life of mortal men? 
Tis that from change to change their being 
rolls; 
*Tis that repeated shocks, again, again, 
Exhaust the energy of strongest souls 145 
And numb the elastic powers. 
Till having used our nerves with bliss and 
teen,! 
And tired upon a thousand schemes our 
wit, 
To the just-pausing Genius we remit 
Our worn-out life, and are — what we have 
been. 150 


Thou hast not lived, why shouldst thou per- 
ish, so? 
Thou hadst ove aim, one business, one desire; 
Else wert thou long since numbered with 
the dead! 
Else hadst thou spent, like othtr men, thy fire! 
The generations of thy peers are fled, 155 
And we ourselves shall go; 
But thou possessest an immortal lot, 
And we imagine thee exempt from age 
And living as thou liv’st on Glanvill’s page, 
Because thou hadst — what we, alas! have 
not. 160 


For early didst thou leave the world, with 
powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 
Firm to their mark, not spent on other 
things; 
Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in much been 
baffled, brings. 2 165 
O life unlike to ours! 
Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 
Of whom each strives, nor knows for what 
he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different 
lives; 
Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in 
hope. 


Thou waitest for the spark from heaven! and 
we, 171 
Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly willed, 


1 teen, vexation. 
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Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been ful- 
filled ; 175 
For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose tomorrow the ground won today — 
Ah! do not we, wanderer! await it too? 180 


Yes, we await it! — but it still delays, 
And then we suffer! and amongst us one, 
Who most has suffered, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne; 
And all his store of sad experience he 185 
Lays bare of wretched days; 
Tells us his misery’s birth and growth and 
signs, 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 
And how the breast was soothed, and how 
the head, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes. 190 


This for our wisest! and we others pine, 
And wish the long unhappy dream would end, 
And waive all claim to bliss, and try to 
bear ; 
With close-lipped patience for our only friend, 
Sad patience, too near neighbor to despair — 
But none has hope like thine! 196 
Thou through the fields and through the 
woods dost stray, 
Roaming the country-side, a truant boy, 
Nursing thy project in unclouded joy, 
And every doubt long blown by time away. 


O, born in days when wits were fresh and 
clear, 201 

And life ran gayly as the sparkling Thames; 
Before this strange disease of modern life, 

With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 

Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts, was 
rife — 205 
Fly hence, our contact fear ! 

Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood ! 
Averse, as Dido! did with gesture stern 
From her false friend’s approach in Hades 

turn, 

Wave us away, and keep thy solitude! 210 


1 Dido, in the Aneid the queen of Carthage, who fell 
in love with Aineas and killed herself for his sake. Upon 
his visit to the regions of the dead she fled from him. 
See Atneid, VI, 469. 
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Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade, 
With a free, onward impulse brushing 
through, 
By night, the silvered branches of the glade — 
Far on the forest-skirts, where none pur- 
sue, 215 
On some mild pastoral slope 
Emerge, and resting on the moonlit pales 
Freshen thy flowers as in former years 
With dew, or listen with enchanted ears, 
From the dark dingles, to the nightingales ! 


But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly! 

For strong the infection of our mental strife, 
Which, though it gives no bliss, yet spoils 

for rest ; 

And we should win thee from thy own fair life, 

Like us distracted, and like us unblest. 225 
Soon, soon thy cheer would die, 
Thy hopes grow timorous, and unfixed thy 


powers, 

And thy clear aims be cross and shifting 
made; 

And then thy glad perennial youth would 
fade, 


Fade and grow old at last, and die like ours. 


Then fly our greetings, fly our speech and 
smiles ! 231 
— As some grave Tyrian trader,! from the sea, 
Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 
Lifting the cool-haired creepers stealthily, 
The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the A‘gean isles; 236 
And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 
Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian 
wine,? 
Green, bursting figs, and tunnies ° steeped 
in brine — 
And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 


The young light-hearted masters of the 
waves — 241 

And snatched his rudder, and shook out more 
sail; 


And day and night held on indignantly 


1 Tyrian trader. The Tyrians, members of the Phceni- 
cian race, were the predecessors of the Greeks in the trade 
of the ancient Mediterranean world. 2 Chian wine, wine 
from Chios, an island in the Adgean Sea. 3 tunnies, huge 
food fish of the Mediterranean, eaten fresh or preserved 
in salt and oil; allied to the tuna of the Pacific coast. 
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O’er the blue Midland waters with the gale, 
Betwixt the Syrtes ! and soft Sicily, 245 
To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside the western straits; and unbent sails 
There, where down cloudy cliffs, through 
sheets of foam, 
Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians ? come; 
And on the beach undid his corded bales. 250 
[1853] 


PAN IN WALL STREET 
A. D. 1867 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


Just where the Treasury’s * marble front 
Looks over Wall Street’s mingled nations; 
Where Jews and Gentiles most are wont 
To throng for trade and last quotations; 
Where, hour by hour, the rates of gold 5 
Outrival, in the ears of people, 
The quarter-chimes, serenely tolled 
From Trinity’s ¢ undaunted steeple, — 


Even there I heard a strange, wild strain 
Sound high above the modern clamor, 10 
Above the cries of greed and gain, 
The curbstone war, the auction’s hammer; 
And swift, on Music’s misty ways, 
It led, from all this strife for millions, 
To ancient, sweet-do-nothing days 15 
Among the kirtle-robed Sicilians.® 


And as it stilled the multitude, 

And yet more joyous rose, and shriller, 
I saw the minstrel, where he stood 

At ease against a Joric pillar: 20 
One hand a droning organ played, 

The other held a Pan’s-pipe (fashioned 
Like those of old) to lips that made 

The reeds give out that strain impassioned. 


’Twas Pan himself had wandered here 25 
A-strolling through this sordid city, 

Anda piping to the civie ear 
The prelude of some pastoral ditty ! 


1 Syrtes, the gulfs of Syrtes (Gulf of Sidra and Gulf of 
Gabes), lying south of Sicily on the African coast. 2 The- 
rians, people from the peninsula including Spain and 
Portugal. 3Treasury, the United States Subtreasury. 
4Trinity, Trinity Church, at the head of Wall Street. 
5 Sicilians. See introduction to this section, p. 489. 
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The demigod had crossed the seas, — 
From haunts of shepherd, nymph, and 
satyr, 30 
And Syracusan ! times, — to these 
Far shores and twenty centuries later. 


A ragged cap was on his head; 
But — hidden thus — there was no doubting 


That, all with crispy locks o’erspread, 35 
His gnarled horns were somewhere sprout- 
ing ; 


His club-feet, cased in rusty shoes, 
Were crossed, as on some frieze you see 
them, 
And trousers, patched of divers hues, 
Concealed his crooked shanks beneath them. 


He filled the quivering reeds with sound, 41 
And o’er his mouth their changes shifted, 

And with his goat’s-eyes looked around 
Where’er the passing current drifted ; 

And soon, as on Trinacrian ? hills 45 
The nymphs and herdsmen ran to hear him, 

Even now the tradesmen from their tills, 
With clerks and porters, crowded near him. 


The bulls and bears together drew 
From Jauncey Court and New Street Al- 
ley,? 50 
As erst, if pastorals be true, 
Came beasts from every wooded valley ; 
The random passers stayed to list, — 
A boxer A’gon, rough and merry, 
A Broadway Daphnis,‘ on his tryst 55 
With Nais ® at the Brooklyn Ferry. 


A one-eyed Cyclops ® halted long 

In tattered cloak of army pattern, 
And Galatea joined the throng, — 

A blowzy, apple-vending slattern ; 60 
While old Silenus 7 staggered out 

From some new-fangled lunch-house handy, 
And bade the piper, with a shout, 

To strike up Yankee Doodle Dandy! 


1 Syracusan, of ancient Syracuse, a Greek city in Sicily. 
2 Trinacria, an ancient name for Sicily, having reference 
to its three promontories. 3hulls ... Alley. Traders 
in commercial stocks came from their places of business. 
4 Bgon ... Daphnis. ‘““A8gon” and “‘Daphnis” are idyllic 
names of Sicilian shepherds. 5 Nais, a water nymph. 
6 one-eyed Cyclops. The Cyclopes, a race of one-eyed 
shepherd-giants, were encountered by Ulysses in Sicily. 
7 Silenus, oldest of the satyrs, a tutor of the infant Bacchus. 
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A newsboy and a peanut-girl 65 
Like little Fauns began to caper: 
His hair was all in tangled curl, 
Her tawny legs were bare and taper; 
And still the gathering larger grew, 
And gave its pence and crowded nigher, 
While aye the shepherd-minstrel blew val 
His pipe, and struck the gamut higher. 


O heart of Nature, beating still 

With throbs her vernal passion taught 
her, — 

Even here, as on the vine-clad hill, 15 
Or by the Arethusan water! 

New forms may fold the speech, new lands 
Arise within these ocean-portals, 

But Music waves eternal wands, — 
Enchantress of the souls of mortals! 80 


So thought I, — but among us trod 
A man in blue, with legal baton, 
And scoffed the vagrant demigod, 

And pushed him from the step I sat on. 
Doubting I mused upon the ery, 85 
“Great Pan is dead!’ — and all the people 
Went on their ways: — and clear and high 
The quarter sounded from the steeple. 

[1867] 


MIDSUMMER DAY ! 
JOHN DAVIDSON 
From “Fleet Street Eclogues”’ 


SANDY. I cannot write, I cannot think; 
’Tis half delight and half distress: 
My memory stumbles on the brink 
Of some unfathomed happiness — 


Of some old happiness divine. 5 
What haunting scent, what haunting note, 
What word, or what melodious line, 
Sends my heart throbbing to my throat? 


Basin. What? thrilled with happiness today, 
The longest day in all the year, 10 
Which we must spend in making hay 
By threshing straw in Fleet Street ? here! 


1 Used by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 
New York, and John Lane, The Bodley Head Limited, 
London. 2 Fleet Street, one of the busiest commercial 
streets of London. 
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What scent? what sound? The odor stale 
Of watered streets; the rumor loud 

Of hoof and wheel on road and rail, 15 
The rush and trample of the crowd! 


HERBERT. Humming the song of many a lark, 
Out of the sea, across the shires, 

The west wind blows about the park, 
And faintly stirs the Fleet Street wires. 20 


Perhaps it sows the happy seed 

That blossoms in your memory ; 
Certain of many a western mead, 

And hill and stream it speaks to me. 


With rosy showers of apple-bloom 25 
The orchard sward is mantled deep; 
Shaded in some sequestered coomb 
The red deer in the Quantocks sleep. 


Basiu. Go on: of rustic visions tell 

Till I forget the wilderness 30 
Of sooty brick, the dusty smell, 

The jangle of the printing-press. 


HERBERT. I hear the woodman’s measured 
stroke; 
I see the amber streamlet glide — 
Above, the green gold of the oak 35 


Fledges the gorge on either side. 


A thatched roof shines athwart the gloom 

Of the high moorland’s darksome ground; 
Far off the surging rollers boom, 

And fill the shadowy wood with sound. 40 


Basin. You have pronounced the magic sign! 
The city with its thousand years, 

Like some embodied mood of mine 
Uncouth, prodigious, disappears. 


I stand upon a lowly bridge, 45 
Moss-grown beside the old Essex home; 
Over the distant purple ridge 
The clouds arise in sultry foam; 


In many a cluster,.wreath and chain 

A silvery vapor hangs on high, 50 
And snowy scarfs of silken grain 

Bedeck the blue slopes of the sky; 
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The wandering water sighs and calls, 
And breaks into a chant that rings 
Beneath the vaulted bridge, then falls 55 
And under heaven softly sings; 


A light wind lingers here and there, 
And whispers in an unknown tongue 
The passionate secrets of the air, 
That never may by man be sung: 60 


Low, low, it whispers; stays, and goes; 
It comes again; again takes flight; 
And like a subtle presence grows 
And almost gathers into sight. 


SANDY. The wind that stirs the Fleet Street 
wires, 65 
And roams and quests about the Park, 
That wanders all across the shires, 
Humming the song of many a lark — 


The wind — it is the wind, whose breath, 
Perfumed with roses, wakes in me 70 
From shrouded slumbers deep as death 
A yet unfaded memory. 


Basiu. About Midsummer, every hour 
Ten thousand rosebuds opening blush, 

The land is all one rosy bower, 15 
And rosy odors haunt and flush 


The winds of heaven up and down: 
On the top-gallant of the air 
The lark, the pressman in the town 
Breathes only rosy incense rare. 80 


SANDY. And I, enchanted by the rose, 
Remember when I first began 

To know what in its bosom glows 
Exhaling scent ambrosian. 


A child, at home in streets and quays, 85 
The city tumult in my brain, 

I only knew of tarnished trees, 
And skies corroding vapors stain. 


One summer — Time upon my head 
Had showered the curls of years eleven — 
Me, for a month, good fortune led 91 
Where trees are green and hills kiss heaven. 
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By glen and mountain, moor and lawn, 
Burn-side and sheep-path, day and night, 

I wandered, a belated faun, 95 
All sense, all wonder, all delight. 


And once at eve I climbed a hill, 
Burning to see the sun appear, 
And watched the jeweled darkness fill 
With lamps and clustered tapers clear. 100 


At last the strongest stars were spent; 
A glimmering shadow overcame 

The swarthy-purple firmament, 
And throbbed and kindled into flame; 


The pallid day, the trembling day 105 
Put on her saffron wedding-dress, 

And watched her bridegroom far away 
Soar through the starry wilderness. 


I clasped my hands and closed my eyes, 

And tears relieved my ecstasy : 110 
I dared not watch the sun arise; 

Nor knew what magic daunted me: 


And yet the roses seemed to tell 
More than the morn, had I but known 
The meaning of the fragrant smell 115 
That bound me with a subtle zone. 
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But in the gloaming when we played 
At hide-and-seek, and I with her 
Behind a rose-bush hid, afraid 
To meet her gaze, to breathe, or stir, 120 


The dungeon of my sense was riven, 
The beauty of the world laid bare, 
A great wind caught me up to heaven 

Upon a cloud of golden hair; 


And mouth touched mouth; and love was 
born; 
And when our wondering vision blent, 126 
We found the meaning of the morn, 
The meaning of the rose’s scent. 


Ah me! ah me! since then! since then! 


HERBERT. Nay, nay; let self-reproaches 
be! 
Now that this thought is throned again, 131 
Be zealous for its sovereignty. 


Basiu. And brave, great Nature must be 
thanked, 
And we must worship on our knees, 
And hold forever sacrosanct 135 
Such dewy memories as these. 
[1895] 
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More than any other type of poetry here treated, the elegy is an occasional poem. 
The word itself has been so loosely used to describe different kinds of lyrics that it is 
necessary to define the type as it appears in its most famous examples in English. 
An elegy is a formal, dignified poem of some length, taking for its occasion the death 
of a person, and characterized by a spirit of pensiveness rather than grief. The most 
characteristic features of an elegy are its formality and its richness of workmanship. 
It consciously follows classic models. As arule it is highly figurative. In it metaphor 
and allegory are sometimes combined with elements of another type, such as pastoral, 
toform a texture of double allusion. To the student of the classics this is often pleasing, 
though to the inexperienced reader it may seem mere pedantry. The typical elegy, 
like ‘‘Adonais”’ or ‘‘Lycidas,” is a highly wrought symbolic tapestry, subdued and 
harmonious in color, without high lights or deep shadows. The tone is low, musical, 
and sustained. If excitement or exaggeration appears, this is more likely the echo 
of precedent than the voice of an overmastering grief in the writer. 

There is often a pronounced intellectual element in elegy. This arises from the fact 
that the type has been used by poets as a rostrum from which they have pleaded a 
cause or have set forth some large and impersonal theme. ‘‘Lycidas”’ is quite as much 
a plea for reform in the English Church as it is a lament for the death of a friend. 
In Memoriam is a series of lyrics of several types, all having the idea of death as 
their common starting-point. Many of these, at the same time, bring the idea of 
immortality before the intellect and reason. 

Among the poems included in this volume under Lyrics of Death are some that bear 
a close relationship to the elegy. Of these one is the threnody, an outpouring of 
poignant grief caused by death, sometimes harrowing in its effect upon the emotions. 
Another is the dirge, a poem less personal than the threnody, more solemn, more ex- 
pressive of hopeless woe and having aspects of the funereal. 

Taking as a basis of study “ Lycidas,” “‘ Adonais,” and “ Thyrsis,”’ as being the most 
celebrated English elegies that are true to type, the student can for himself deter- 
mine the relationship of the famous ‘‘Elegy written in a Country Churchyard”’ to 
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the type. In Memoriam may likewise be considered, both in its elements that are 
true to type and in its elements that deviate from type. Its individual lyrics are 
also of interesting variety ; for they represent several kinds of lyrics occasioned by 
death, and also types outside the general field of the lyric of death. 

Eminent success in elegy has been rare in English poetry. That fact may lead to 
the question whether elegy is a dead or dying type, or, if merely changing, what trans- 
formation in method or materials it is undergoing, and in what direction it tends. 
Such questions may be partly answered by a careful study of ‘‘When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloomed.” Perhaps we might find answers concerning the type as a 
whole by taking careful note of the limitations imposed on the writing of elegy by the 
nature of the material itself, and also by taking into account the mental and spiritual 


endowment of the men who have composed the most noteworthy elegies. 


LYCIDAS 
JOHN MILTON 


{In this Monody the Author bewails a learned 
Friend, unfortunately drowned in his passage from 
Chester on the Irish Seas, 1637; and, by occasion, 
foretells the ruin of our corrupted Clergy, then in their 
height. — Milton’s note. 

The learned friend, Edward King, a fellow of 
Milton’s own college at Cambridge, was com- 
memorated in a volume of poems by his fellow 
students. Milton’s contribution was ‘“‘Lycidas.” 
To such volumes King had sometimes contributed ; 
and since when he died he was preparing for holy 
orders in the English Church, it was possible for 
Milton in the poem to show his own attitude 
toward the Church and toward episcopacy. ] 


Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more, 
Ye Myrtles brown, with ivy ! never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And with forced fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 6 
Compels me to disturb your season due; 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rime. 11 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 
Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well? 15 


1 Laurels...ivy. Laurel, myrtle, and ivy were used to 
make fillets or crowns of honor for poets or contestants for 
prizes. 2 sacred well, the Pierian spring at the foot of 
Mount Olympus, sacred to the Muses, who were born in 
the vicinity. 


That from beneath the seat of Jove doth 
spring; 

Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 

Hence with denial vain and coy excuse: 

So may some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favor my destined urn, 20 

And as he passes turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud! 

For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 

Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and 
milli: 

Together both, ere the high lawns ! appeared 

Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 26 

We drove a-field, and both together heard 

What time the gray-fly 2 winds her sultry horn, 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of 
night, 

Oft till the star that rose at evening, bright, 

Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his west- 
ering wheel. 31 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute; 

Tempered to the oaten flute 

Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven 
heel 

From the glad sound would not be absent 
long ; 35 

And old Damcetas 3 loved to hear our song. 

But, oh, the heavy change, now thou art 

gone, 

Now thou art gone and never must return! 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert 
caves, 


1 lawns, natural, open glades in woodland. 2 gray- 
fly, perhaps the trumpet fly, whose note is heard in the 
heat of the day. 3 Dametas, a name probably stand~ 
ing for some teacher of both King and Milton. 
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With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’er- 
grown, 40 

And all their echoes, mourn. 

The willows, and the hazel copses green 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

As killing as the canker ! to the rose, 45 

Or taint-worm ? to the weanling herds that 
graze, 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe 
wear, 

When first the white-thorn blows; 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the re- 

morseless deep 50 

Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 

Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie,’ 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona ‘* high, 

Nor yet where Deva® spreads her wizard 
stream. 55 

Ay me! I fondly dream 

‘Had ye been there’ —for what could that 
have done? 

What could the Muse ® herself that Orpheus 
bore, 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 

Whom universal nature did lament, 60 

When, by the rout’? that made the hideous 
roar, 

His gory visage ® down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 
Alas! what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s 

trade, 65 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nera’s hair? 9 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
raise 70 


leanker, cankerworm. 2 faint-worm, a worm that 
causes disease, as in young lambs. 3 Where ... lie. 
The north coast of Wales, near which King perished, was 
one of the seats of ancient Druidical worship. 4 Mona, 
the Roman name for the island of Anglesey, north of 
Wales. 5 Deva, the river Dee, upon which, at modern 
Chester, is said to have been the seat of Druidical wor- 
ship in Great Britain. 6 the Muse, Calliope. 7 the 
rout. Orpheus was torn in pieces by the women of Thrace, 
to whose blandishments he would not listen. 8 vis- 
age. Orpheus’ head was washed to the shores of Lesbos. 
°To sport with Amaryllis ... Nesxra’s hair, to lead a life 
of pleasure; or, perhaps, to write the amorous poetry which 
was in vogue among the Cavalier poets of Milton’s time. 
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(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred 


shears,! 15 
And slits the thin-spun life. ‘But not the 
praise,’ 2 
Pheebus * replied, and touched my trembling 
ears: 


‘Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies, 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure 

eyes 81 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.’ 
O fountain Arethuse, and thou honored 


flood, 85 
Smooth-sliding Mincius,‘ crowned with vocal 
reeds, 


That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 
But now my oat proceeds, 
And listens to the Herald of the Sea,’ 


That came in Neptune’s plea. 90 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon 
winds, 

What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle 
swain? 


And questioned every gust of rugged wings 

That blows from off each beaked promon- 
tory. 

They knew not of his story; j 95 

And sage Hippotades ° their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon 
strayed : 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope’ with all her sisters played. 


It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 100 
Built in the eclipse,’ and rigged with curses 
dark, 


1 Fury... shears. Atropos, the Fate who cut the thread 
of human life, seems to Milton a Fury. 2 But... praise. 
But fate cannot silence praise. 8’ Phebus, Apollo, pa- 
tron of the arts. 4 Arethuse ... Mincius. Theocritus, 
the Greek writer of pastoral poetry, was of Sicily, where 
rose the fountain of Arethusa ; and Virgil, the writer of pas- 
torals in Latin, was born near the Mincius, in Mantua. 
5 Herald of the Sea, Triton, trumpeter, or attendant of Nep- 
tune, in whose domain King perished. 6 Hippotades. 
®olus, son of Hippotes, was the god of the winds. 7 Pan- 
ope, a sea nymph. Seclipse. An eclipse was anciently 
regarded with superstitious terror. 
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That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 
Next, Camus,! reverend sire, went footing 
slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with 


woe.” 106 
“Ah! who hath reft,’ quoth he, ‘my dearest 
pledge?’ 


Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Galilean Lake; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 110 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern be- 
spake : — 

‘How well could I have spared for thee, young 
swain, 

Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake,’ 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 

Of other care they little reckoning make 116 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know 


how to hold 
A sheep-hook,‘ or have learnt aught else the 
least 120 


That to the faithful Herdman’s art belongs! 
What recks it them? What need they? They 


are sped; 

And, when they list, their lean and flashy 
songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw ; 


The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they 
draw, 126 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 

Besides what the grim Wolf * with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 

But that two-handed engine * at thedoor 130 


1 Camus, personifying the river Gam, upon which Cam- 
bridge lies. He stands for the University, as St. Peter 
(below) stands for the Church, for which King had been 
destined. 2 sanguine flower... woe, the hyacinth, the 
flower that sprang from the blood of Hyacinthus, a youth 
beloved of Phcebus Apollo, who wrote on the petals the 
words ‘‘Ai! ai!” (alas). 3 such ... sake, mercenary 
clergymen. 4 sheep-hook, the ecclesiastical symbol of 
the shepherd, or pastor. 5 grim Wolf, in Protestant 
terminology of the time, the Roman Catholic Church. 
6 two-handed engine. The meaning is the subject of much 
conjecture. Possibly Milton meant the two Houses of 
Parliament, which at a later time became an instrument 
for the reformation of abuses which Milton decried. 
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Stands ready to smite once, and smite no 
more.’ 
Return, Alpheus !; the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian 
Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowrets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing 
brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star? sparely 
looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enameled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed 
showers, 140 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe * primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with 
jet, 
The glowing violet, 145 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears; 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 150 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 
For so, to interpose a little ease, 
Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 
Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding 
seas 
Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled ; 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 156 
Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world‘; 
Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus ® old, 160 
Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold.® 
Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with 
ruth: 


1 Alpheus, the river god of the stream whose waters 
mingled with those of Arethusa; here, the Muse of pastoral 
poetry, native to Sicily. 2 swart star, Sirius, which is 
brightest at the time of greatest heat. 3 rathe, early. 
4 monstrous world, the world of monsters. 5 Bellerus. 
**Bolerium”’ is the Roman name for Land’s End. Milton 
coined from this the word ‘‘Bellerius.’’ The meaning is, the 
fabled home of Bellerus. 6 the guarded mount ... Bay- 
ona’s hold. Opposite Penzance, near Land’s End, is a 
rock called St. Michael’s Mount, where the archangel is 
said to have appeared. This faces toward the Iberian 
peninsula, where places bearing the ancient names ‘‘Na- 
mancos” and ‘“‘Bayona’’ were to be found. 
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And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 
Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no 

more, 165 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled 
ore 170 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walked 
the waves, 

Where, other groves and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 175 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 179 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the Shepherds weep no more; 

Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 

To all that wander in that perilous flood. 185 


Thus sang the uncouth Swain to the oaks 
and rills, 
While the still Morn went out with sandals 
gray: 
He touched the tender stops of various quills,! 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay 2: 
And now the sun had stretched out all the 
hills, 190 
And now was dropt into the western bay. 
At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue: 
Tomorrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 
[1638] [1645] 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD 


THOMAS GRAY 


The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


1 various quills, in reference to the devices for produc- 
ing the notes of the scale. 2 his Doric lay, in the Dorie 
dialect, his pastoral. 
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Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight, 5 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon com- 
‘plain 10 
Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s 
shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mold’ring 
heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 15 
The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 
The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built 
shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly 
bed. 20 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall 
burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 25 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe! has 
broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 29 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour. 35 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


1 glebe, farm soil. 
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Nor you, ye Proud, impute to These the fault, 
If Mem’ry o’er their Tomb no Trophies 


raise, 
Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted 

vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise. 40 


Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flatt’ry soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 45 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have 
swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 51 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village-Hampden,! that with dauntless 
breast 
The little Tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s 
blood. 60 


Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their hist’ry in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes con- 


fined ; 66 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a 
throne, 


And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


1 pillage-Hampden, John Hampden, who resisted the col- 
lection of “ship money”’ and stood with Milton and Crom- 
well in opposition to despotic government. 
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The struggling pangs of conscious truth to 
hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, - 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 71 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 15 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rimes and shapeless sculpture 
decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 80 


Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered 
muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 85 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling’ring look behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 
Ev’n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev’n in our Ashes live their wonted Fires. 


For thee, who mindful of th’ unhonored Dead 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 95 
Some kindred Spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


Haply some hoary-headed Swain may say, 
‘Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 100 


‘There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he 
stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


‘Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt’ring his wayward fancies he would 
rove, 106 
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Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless 


love. 


‘One morn I missed him on the customed 


hill, 
Along the heath and near his fav’rite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 111 


Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 


‘The next with dirges due in sad array 
Slow thro’ the church-way path we saw him 


borne. 
Approach and read (for thou can’st read) the 
lay, 115 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged 

thorn.’ 
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Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown. 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 121 
Heav’n did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to Mis’ ry all he had, a tear, 
He gained from Heav’n (’twas all he wished) a 
friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 125 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
(1751) 


ADONAIS 


AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF JOHN KEATS, 
AUTHOR OF ENDYMION, HYPERION, ETC. 


PrERcY BySSHE SHELLEY 


[Although Shelley had known Keats principally 
through his poems, he was greatly shocked by his 
death and indignant at the severity with which 
some reviews criticized Keats’s poetry. These criti- 
cisms, personal and brutal, were thought to be a 
strong contributing cause of the poet’s death; and 
though this opinion has now been modified, Shelley 
responded, as was his nature, to the injustice of the 
attack. ‘“‘ Adonais”’ was the result. ] 
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I weep for Adonais — he is dead! 

Oh, weep for Adonais! though our tears 

Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head! 

And thou, sad Hour,? selected from all years 

To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure com- 
peers, 5 

And teach them thine own sorrow! Say: 
‘With me 

Died Adonais; till the Future dares 

Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 

An echo and a light unto eternity !’ 


Where wert thou, mighty Mother,’ when he lay, 

When thy Son lay, pierced by the shaft which 
flies 11 

In darkness? where was lorn Urania 

When Adonais died? With veiled eyes, 

’Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 

She sate, while one, with soft enamored 
breath, 15 

Rekindled all the fading melodies 

With which, like flowers that mock the corse 
beneath, 

He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of 
death. 


Oh, weep for Adonais — he is dead! 

Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and weep! 

Yet wherefore? Quench within their burning 
bed 21 

Thy fiery tears, and let thy loved heart keep, 

Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep; 

For he is gone where all things wise and fair 

Descend. Oh, dream not that the amorous 
Deep 4 25 

Will yet restore him to the vital air; 

Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at 
our despair. 


Most musical of mourners, weep again! 
Lament anew, Urania! — He died, 


1Shelley translated this motto as follows: 

““Thou wert the morning star among the living, 
Ere thy fair light had fled; 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving ° 
New splendor to the dead.” 

2 sad Hour, one distinguished from others which have 
witnessed less conspicuous events. 3 mighty Mother, 
Urania, Muse of astronomy, here chosen as chief of the 
Muses and as special patron of lyrie poetry. 4 Deep, 
death. 5 He, Milton. 
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Who was the Sire of an immortal strain, 30 

Blind, old, and lonely, when his country’s 
pride, 

The priest, the slave, and the liberticide, 

Trampled and mocked with many a loathed 
rite 

Of lust and blood; he went, unterrified, 

Into the gulf of death; but his clear Sprite 

Yet reigns o’er earth, the third! among the 
sons of light. 36 


Most musical of mourners, weep anew ! 

Not all to that bright station dared to climb; 
And happier they their happiness who knew, 
Whose tapers ? yet burn through that night of 


time ; 40 
In which suns® perished; others more sub- 
lime, 


Struck by the envious wrath of man or God, 
Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent prime; 
And some yet live, treading the thorny road, 
Which leads, through toil and hate, to Fame’s 
serene abode. 45 


But now, thy youngest, dearest one has per- 
ished, 

The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew, 

Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cher- 
ished 

And fed with true-love tears, instead of dew; 

Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 50 

Thy extreme ‘ hope, the loveliest and the last, 

The bloom, whose petals, nipped before they 
blew, 

Died on the promise of the fruit, is waste; 

The broken lily lies — the storm is overpast. 


To that high Capital,> where kingly Death 

Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 56 

He came; and bought, with price of purest 
breath, 

A grave among the eternal. — Come away! 

Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 

Is yet his fitting charnel-roof! while still 60 

He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay ; 

Awake him not! surely he takes his fill 

Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 


lihe third, the others might be Homer and Dante or 
Homer and Shakespeare. 2 they... tapers. The refer- 
ence is to the minor poets. 3 suns, greater poets, who 
nevertheless failed in comparison with the greatest. 4 ez- 
treme, last. 5 high Capital, Rome, where Keats died. 
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He will awake no more, oh, never more! 64 
Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 
The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
Invisible Corruption waits to trace 
His extreme way ! to her dim dwelling-place; 
The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 
So fair a prey, till darkness and the law 71 
Of change shall o’er his sleep the mortal cur- 
tain draw. 


Oh, weep for Adonais ! — The quick Dreams, 
The passion-winged Ministers of thought, 
Who were his flocks, whom near the living 


streams 75 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he 
taught 


The love which was its music, wander not, — 

Wander no more, from kindling brain to brain, 

But droop there, whence they sprung; and 
mourn their lot 

Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet 


pain,” 80 
They ne’er will gather strength, or find a home 
again. 


And one with trembling hands clasps his cold 
head, : 

And fans him with her moonlight wings, and 
cries, 

‘Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 85 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 

A tear some Dream has loosened from his 
brain.’ 

Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise! 

She knew not ’twas her own; as with no stain 

She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its 
rain. 90 


One from a lucid urn of starry dew 

Washed his light limbs, as if embalming them ; 

Another clipt her profuse locks, and threw 

The wreath upon him, like an anadem, 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem ; 

Another in her willful grief would break 96 

Her bow and winged reeds, as if to stem 

A greater loss with one which was more weak ; 

And dull the barbed fire against his frozen 
cheek. 


lextreme way, last journey. 2 sweet pain, the pains 


of birth. 
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Another Splendor on his mouth alit, 100 

That mouth whence it was wont to draw the 
breath 

Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded 
wit, 

And pass into the panting heart beneath 

With lightning and with music; the damp 
death 

Quenched its caress upon his icy lips; 105 

And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 

Of moonlight vapor, which the cold night 
clips, 

It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed 
to its eclipse. 


And others came — Desires and Adorations, 

Winged Persuasions and veiled Destinies, 

Splendors, and Glooms, and glimmering In- 
carnations 11 

Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies ; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the 
gleam 

Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 115 

Came in slow pomp;—the moving pomp 
might seem 

Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal 
stream. 


All he had loved, and molded into thought 

From shape, and hue, and odor, and sweet 
sound, 

Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 120 

Her eastern watchtower, and her hair un- 
bound, 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the 
ground, 

Dimmed the aérial eyes that kindle day; 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 125 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in 
their dismay. 


Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 
And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 
And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 
Or amorous birds perched on the young green 
spray, 130 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day; 
Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 


1clips, embraces. 
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Than those for whose disdain! she pined 


away 

Into a shadow of all sounds: — a drear 

Murmur, between their songs, is all the wood- 
men hear. 135 


Grief made the young Spring wild, and she 
threw down 

Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 

Or they dead leaves; since her delight is 
flown, 

For whom should she have waked the sullen 
year? 

To Phcebus was not Hyacinth so dear,? 140 

Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 

Thou, Adonais; wan they stand and sere 

Amid the faint companions of their youth, 

With dew all turned to tears; odor, to sighing 
ruth. 


Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale,* 145 

Mourns not her mate with such melodious 
pain ; 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 

Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s do- 


main 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth com- 
plain, 149 


Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 

As Albion wails for thee: the curse of Cain 

Light on his head ‘4 who pierced thy innocent 
breast, 

And scared the angel soul that was its earthly 
guest ! 


Ah woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 154 
But grief returns with the revolving year; 
The airs and streams renew their joyous tone; 
The ants, the bees, the swallows, reappear; 
Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead Sea- 
sons’ bier; 
The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 
And build their mossy homes in field and 
brere; 160 
And the green lizard and the golden snake, 
Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance 
awake. 
1 for whose disdain, a reference to Narcissus, with whom 
Echo was in love. 2See page 509, column 1, note 2. 
5 nightingale, a reference to Keats’s ‘‘Ode to a Nightin- 


gale,” p. 403. ‘his head, a reference to the writer of 


the venomous review, here spoken of as if there had been 
but one. 
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Through wood and stream and field and hill 
and Ocean 

A quickening life from the Earth’s heart has 
burst, 

As it has ever done, with change and motion, 

From the great morning of the world when 
first 166 

God dawned on Chaos; in its stream im- 
mersed, 

The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light; 

All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst, 

Diffuse themselves, and spend in love’s de- 


light 170 
The beauty and the joy of their renewed 
might. 


The leprous corpse, touched by this spirit 
tender, 

Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath; 

Like incarnations of the stars, when splendor 

Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death 

And mock the merry worm that wakes be- 


neath. 176 
Naught we know, dies. Shall that alone which 
knows 


Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning? the intense atom 


glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold 
repose. 180 


Alas! that all we loved of him should be, 

But for our grief, as if it had not been, 

And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me! 

Whence are we, and why are we? of what 
scene 

The actors or spectators? Great and mean 

Meet massed in death, who lends what life 
must borrow. 186 

As long as skies are blue and fields are green, 

Evening must usher night, night urge the 
morrow, 

Month follow month with woe, and year wake 
year to sorrow. 


He will awake no more, oh, never more! 190 

‘Wake thou,’ cried Misery, ‘childless Mother, 
rise 

Out of thy sleep, and slake, in thy heart’s 
core, 

A wound more fierce than his with tears and 
sighs.’ 
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And all the Dreams that watched Urania’s 
eyes, 

And all the Echoes whom their sister’s song 

Had held in holy silence, cried, ‘Arise!’ 196 

Swift as a Thought by the snake Memory 
stung, 

From her ambrosial rest the fading Splendor 
sprung. 


She rose like an autumnal Night, that springs 
Out of the East, and follows wild and drear 
The golden Day, which, on eternal wings, 
Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, 


Had left the Earth a corpse; — sorrow and 
fear 
So struck, so roused, so rapt Urania; 204 


So saddened round her like an atmosphere 
Of stormy mist; so swept her on her way 
Even to the mournful place where Adonais lay. 


Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 

Through camps and cities rough with stone, 
and steel, 

And human hearts which, to her airy tread 

Yielding not, wounded the invisible 211 

Palms of her tender feet where’er they fell; 

And barbed tongues, and thoughts more 
sharp than they, 

Rent the soft Form they never could repel, 

Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of 


May, 215 
Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving 
way. 


In the death-chamber for a moment Death, 
Shamed by the presence of that living Might, 
Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 
Revisited those lips, and life’s pale light 220 
Flashed through those limbs, so late her dear 
delight. 
‘Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless, 
As silent lightning leaves the starless night ! 
Leave me not!’ cried Urania; her distress 
Roused Death; Death rose and smiled, and 
met her vain caress. 225 


‘Stay yet awhile! speak to me once again; 

Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may live; 

And in my heartless! breast and burning 
brain 


1 my heartless breast. Urania had given her heart to 


Adonais. 
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That word, that kiss, shall all thoughts else 
survive, 

With food of saddest memory kept alive, 

Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 231 

Of thee, my Adonais! I would give 

All that I am to be as thou now art! 

But I am chained to Time, and cannot thence 
depart ! 


‘O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 235 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of 
men 

Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty 
heart 

Dare the unpastured dragon ! in his den? 

Defenseless as thou wert, oh, where was then 

Wisdom the mirrored shield,2? or scorn the 
spear ? 240 

Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 

Thy spirit should have filled its crescent 
sphere, 3 

The monsters of life’s waste had fled from thee 
like deer. 


‘The herded wolves,‘ bold only to pursue; 

The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead; 

The vultures to the conqueror’s banner true 

Who feed where Desolation first has fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion ; — how they 
fled, 

When like Apollo, from his golden bow, 

The Pythian * of the age one arrow sped 250 

And smiled! — The spoilers tempt no second 
blow, 

They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them 
lying low. 


‘The sun comes forth, and many reptiles 
spawn; 

He sets, and each ephemeral insect then 

Is gathered into death without a dawn, 255 

And the immortal stars awake again; 

So is it in the world of living men: 

A godlike mind soars forth, in its delight 

Making earth bare and veiling heaven, and 
when 


lunpastured dragon, criticism. 2 mirrored shield. 
The shield of Minerva is sometimes represented as being 
so bright as to daze her enemies. 3 filled . . . sphere, in- 
creased to fullness. 4 herded wolves, professional critics. 
5the Pythian, Byron. His English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers is a satire in reply to criticism. Reference is to the 
darts of the Pythian Apollo. 
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It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its 


light 4 260 
Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s awful 
night.’ 


Thus ceased she; and the mountain shepherds 
came, 

Their garlands sere, their magic mantles rent ; 

The Pilgrim of Eternity,1 whose fame 

Over his living head like Heaven is bent, 265 

An early but enduring monument, 

Came, veiling all the lightnings of his song 

In sorrow; from her wilds Ierne ? sent 

The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong, 

And love taught grief to fall like music from 
his tongue. 270 


Midst others of less note, came one frail 
Form,’ 

A phantom among men; companionless 

As the last cloud of an expiring storm 

Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 275 

Actzon-like,‘ and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps.o’er the world’s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 

Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and 
their prey. 279 


A pardlike > Spirit beautiful and swift — 

A Love in desolation masked ; — a Power 

Girt round with weakness; — it can scarce 
uplift 

The weight of the superincumbent hour; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 284 

A breaking billow ; — even whilst we speak 

Is it not broken? On the withering flower 

The killing sun smiles brightly ; on a cheek 

The life can burn in blood, even while the 
heart may break. 


His head® was bound with pansies over- 
blown, 
And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue; 


1 Pilgrim of Eternity, Byron. The allusion is to Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage. 2 Terne, Ireland: an allusion 
to Thomas Moore, the Irish poet. 3 one frail Form, 
Shelley himself. 4Actwon-like. Acton, for daring to 
gaze upon the loveliness of Diana, was changed into a 
stag and hunted by hounds. 5 pardlike, leopard-like. 
6 His head. The characterization of Shelley is continued 
through this and the following stanza. Shelley felt that 
he had suffered much from his treatment by the world at; 
large. 
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And a light spear topped with a cypress 
cone, 291 

Round whose rude shaft dark ivy-tresses grew 

Yet dripping with the forest’s noonday dew, 

Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of that 
crew 295 

He came the last, neglected and apart; 

A herd-abandoned deer struck by the hunter’s 
dart. 


All stood aloof, and at his partial moan 

Smiled through their tears; well knew that 
gentle band 

Who in another’s fate now wept his own, 

As in the accents of an unknown land, 301 

He sung new sorrow; sad Urania scanned 

The Stranger’s mien, and murmured: ‘Who 
art thou?’ 

He answered not, but with a sudden hand 

Made bare his branded and ensanguined brow, 

Which was like Cain’s or Christ’s — oh! that 
it should be so! 306 


What softer voice ‘is hushed over the dead? 

Athwart what brow is that dark mantle 
thrown ? 

What form leans sadly o’er the white death- 
bed, 

In mockery of monumental] stone, 310 

The heavy heart heaving without 2 moan? 

If it be He, who, gentlest of the wise, 

Taught, soothed, loved, honored the departed 
one, 

Let me not vex with inharmonious sighs 

The silence of that heart’s accepted sacrifice. 


Our Adonais has drunk poison — oh, 316 

What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 

Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe? 

The nameless worm? would now itself dis- 
own; 

It felt, yet could escape the magic tone 320 

Whose prelude held all envy, hate, and wrong, 

But what was howling in one breast alone, 

Silent with expectation of the song, 

Whose master’s hand is cold, whose silver lyre 
unstrung. 


1 softer voice, that of Leigh Hunt, the steadfast friend 
of Keats. 2 nameless worm, the anonymous critic. Criti- 
cism was almost altogether anonymous in Keats’s time. 
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Live thou,! whose infamy is not thy fame! 325 

Live! fear no heavier chastisement from me, 

Thou noteless blot on a remembered name! 

But be thyself, and know thyself to be! 

And ever at thy season be thou free 

To spill the venom when thy fangs o’erflow; 

Remorse and Self-contempt shall cling to 
thee; 331 

Hot Shame shall burn upon thy secret brow, 

And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt — 
as now. 


Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 

Far from these carrion kites that scream 
below; 335 

He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead; 

Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now. 

Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall 

- flow 

Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 

Through time and change, unquenchably the 
same, 341 

Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid 
hearth of shame. 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not 
sleep — 

He hath awakened from the dream of life — 

’Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 

With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 346 

And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s 
knife 

Invulnerable nothings. We decay 

Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 

Convulse us and consume us day by day, 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within our 
living clay. 351 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in 
vain ; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to 
burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 


1 thou, the critic. 
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He lives, he wakes — ’tis Death is dead, not 
he; 361 

Mourn not for Adonais. — Thou young Dawn, 

Turn all thy dew to splendor, for from thee 

The spirit thou lamentest is not gone; 

Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan! 

Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, and thou 


Air, 366 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst 
thrown 


O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on its 
despair ! 369 


He is made one with Nature: there is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may 
move 375 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 

Which wields the world with never wearied 
love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely; he doth 
bear 380 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, com- 
pelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear, 

Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its 
flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear, 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 386 

From trees and beasts and men into the 
Heaven’s light. 


The splendors of the firmament of time 

May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not; 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb, 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 

The brightness it may veil. When lofty 
thought 

Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it for what 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there 

And move like winds of light on dark and 
stormy air. 396 
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The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal 
thought, 

Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 4 

Rose pale, — his solemn agony had not 400 

Yet faded from him; Sidney,? as he fought 

And as he fell and as he lived and loved 

Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 

Arose; and Lucan,’ by his death approved ; 

Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing re- 
proved. 405 


And many more, whose names on earth are 
dark 

But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 

So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 

‘Thou art become as one of us,’ they cry; 410 

‘It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 

Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

Silent alone amid an Heaven of song. 

Assume thy wingéd throne, thou Vesper of our 
throng!’ 


Who mourns for Adonais? Oh, come forth, 
Fond‘ wretch! and know thyself and him 


aright. 416 
Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous 
Earth; 


As from a center, dart thy spirit’s light 

Beyond all worlds, until its spacious might 

Satiate the void circumference; then shrink 

Even to a point within our day and night; 

And keep thy heart light lest it make thee sink 

When hope has kindled hope, and lured thee to 
the brink. 


Or go to Rome, which is the sepulcher, 
Oh, not of him, but of our joy; ’tis naught 
That ages, empires, and religions there 426 
Lie buried in the ravage they have wrought; 
For such as he ean lend, — they borrow not 
Glory from those who made the world their 
prey ; 429 
And he is gathered to the kings of thought 
Who waged contention with their time’s decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 


1 Chatterton. See Biographical Index. 2 Sidney. See 
Biographical Index. 3 Lucan, Mareus Anneeus Luca- 
nus, a Latin poet who died at the age of twenty-six by 
suicide, after having been involved in a political plot. 
4 Fond, foolish. 
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Go thou to Rome, — at once the Paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness; 

And where its wrecks like shattered moun- 
tains rise, 435 

And flowering weeds and fragrant copses dress 

The bones of Desolation’s nakedness, 

Pass, till the Spirit of the spot shall lead 

Thy footsteps to a slope of green access,! 

Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead 

A light of laughing flowers along the grass is 
spread ; 441 


And gray walls molder round, on which dull 
Time 

Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand; 

And one keen pyramid ? with wedge sublime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 445 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame transformed to marble; and be- 
neath, 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 

Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of 
death 

Welcoming him we lose with scarce extin- 
guished breath. 450 


Here pause: these graves are all too young as 
yet - 

To have outgrown the sorrow which con- 
signed 

Its charge to each; and if the seal is set, 

Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind, 

Break it not thou! too surely shalt thou find 

Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, 

Of tears and gall. From the world’s bitter 
wind 

Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb. 

What Adonais is, why fear we to become? 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows 
fly ; 461 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. — Die, 


1 slope... access, the Protestant cemetery at Rome, 
just inside the Aurelian Wall, surrounded by the erum- 
bling monuments of the past. Shelley’s own remains were 
buried here. 2 pyramid, the Pyramid of Cestius, built 
by Caius Cestius Epulo (a Roman citizen who died before 
12 B.c.) as his own tomb. It overlooks the Protestant 
cemetery. 
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If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost 
seek ! 465 
Follow where all is fled !— Rome’s azure sky, 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are 
weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to 
speak. 


Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my 


Heart? 

Thy hopes are gone before; from all things 
here 

They have departed; thou shouldst now de- 
part! 471 


A light is past from the revolving year, 

And man, and weman; and what still is dear 

Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wither. 

The soft sky smiles, — the low wind whispers 
near ; 475 

’Tis Adonais calls! oh, hasten thither, 

No more let Life divide what Death can join 
together. 


That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work and 
move, 

That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining 
Love 481 

Which through the web of being blindly wove 

By man and beast and earth and air and 
sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst, now beams on 
me, 485 

Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 


The breath whose might I have invoked in 
song 

Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 

Far from the shore, far from the trembling 
throng 489 

Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 

The massy earth and sphered skies are riven! 

I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar ; 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of 
Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal 
are. 495 

[1821] 
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From IN MEMORIAM 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


[In Memoriam, an elegy consisting of more than 
one hundred lyrics, was written in memory of Ar- 
thur Hallam, son of the historian, and intimate 
personal friend of Tennyson. He was a young man 
of great ability, a poet, and a deep thinker upon 
the more serious problems of life. He died at 
Vienna, in 18338, in his twenty-third year. The 
poems here given are those that more particularly 
concern the personal relationship between Tenny- 
son and Hallam.] 


XXI 


I sing to him that rests below, 
And, since the grasses round me wave, 
I take the grasses of the grave, 

And make them pipes whereon to blow. 


The traveler hears me now and then, 5 
And sometimes harshly will he speak: 
‘This fellow would make weakness weak, 

And melt the waxen hearts of men.’ 


Another answers, ‘Let him be, 
He loves to make parade of pain, 10 
That with his piping he may gain 

The praise that comes to constancy.’ 


A third is wroth: ‘Is this an hour 

For private sorrow’s barren song, 

When more and more the people throng 15 
The chairs and thrones of civil power?!? 


‘A time to sicken and to swoon, 

When Science reaches forth her arms 

To feel from world to world, and charms 
Her secret from the latest moon 2?’ 20 


Behold, ye speak an idle thing: 
Ye never knew the sacred dust: 
I do but sing because I must, 

And pipe but as the linnets sing: 


And one is glad; her note is gay, 25 
For now her little ones have ranged ; 
And one is sad; her note is changed, 
Because her brood is stolen away. 


leivil power. The poem was written immediately 
after the passage of the Reform Bill in Pngland, when 
conservatism was still opposing the extension of civil 
rights to great masses of the people. 2 the latest moon, 
a reference to interesting astronomical discoveries of hith- 
erto unknown satellites of the planets. 
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XXII 


The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Thro’ four sweet years ! arose and fell, 

From flower to flower, from snow to snow: 


And we with singing cheered the way, 5 
And, crowned with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May: 


But where the path we walked began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 10 
As we descended following Hope 

There sat the Shadow feared of man; 


Who broke our fair companionship, 

And spread his mantle dark and cold, 

And wrapt thee formless in the fold, 15 
And dulled the murmur on thy lip, 


And bore thee where I could not see 

Nor follow, tho’ I walk in haste, 

And think that somewhere in the waste 
The Shadow sits and waits for me. 20 


XXIII 


Now, sometimes in my sorrow shut, 
Or breaking into song by fits,” 
Alone, alone, to where he sits, 
The Shadow cloaked from head to foot, 


Who keeps the keys of all the creeds, 5 
I wander, often falling lame, 
And looking back to whence I came, 

Or on to where the pathway leads; 


And crying, How changed from where it ran 
Thro’ lands where not a leaf was dumb; 10 
But all the lavish hills would hum 

The murmur of a happy Pan: 


When each by turns was guide to each, 
And Fancy light from Fancy caught, 
And Thought leapt out to wed with 
Thought 15 
Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech; 


1 four sweet years, a reference, in particular, to the years 
that the two had spent together at Cambridge. 2 by 
fits, an allusion to the fact that In Memoriam was com-~ 
posed not continuously but at intervals. 
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And all we met was fair and good, 
And all was good that Time could bring, 
And all the secret of the Spring 

Moved in the chambers of the blood; 20 


And many an old philosophy 
On Argive heights divinely sang, 
And round us all the thicket rang 
To many a flute of Arcady. 


XXIV 


And was the day of my delight 

As pure and perfect as I say? 

The very source and fount of Day 1 
Is dashed with wandering isles of night. 


If all was good and fair we met, 5 
This earth had been the Paradise 
It never looked to human eyes 

Since our first Sun arose and set. 


And is it that the haze of grief 
Makes former gladness loom so great? 0 
The lowness of the present state, 

That sets the past in this relief? 


Or that the past will always win 

A glory from its being far, 

And orb into the perfect star 15 
We saw not, when we moved therein? 


XXV 
I know that this was Life, — the track 
Whereon with equal feet we fared; 


And then, as now, the day prepared 
The daily burden for the back. 


But this it was that made me move 5 
As light as carrier-birds in air; 
I loved the weight I had to bear, 

Because it needed help of Love: 


Nor could I weary, heart or limb, 
When mighty Love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain, bl 
And part it, giving half to him. 


XLI 


Thy spirit ere our fatal loss 
Did ever rise from high to higher ; 


1 fount of Day, the sun. 
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As mounts the heavenward altar-fire, 
As flies the lighter thro’ the gross. 


But thou art turned to something strange, 5 
And I have lost the links that bound 
Thy changes; here upon the ground, 

No more partaker of thy change. 


Deep folly! yet that this could be — 
That I could wing my will with might 10 
To leap the grades of life and light, 

And flash at once, my friend, to thee! 


For tho’ my nature rarely yields 

To that vague fear implied in death, 

Nor shudders at the gulfs beneath, 15 
The howlings from forgotten fields ; 


Yet oft when sundown skirts the moor 

An inner trouble I behold, 

A spectral doubt which makes me cold, 
That I shall be thy mate no more, 20 


Tho’ following with an upward mind 
The wonders that have come to thee, 
Thro’ all the secular to-be,! 

But evermore a life behind. 


XLII 


I vex my heart with fancies dim. 
He still 2 outstript me in the race; 
It was but unity of place 
That made me dream I ranked with him. 


And so may Place retain us still, 5 
And he the much-beloved again, 
A lord of large experience, train 

To riper growth the mind and will; 


And what delights can equal those 
That stir the spirit’s inner deeps, 10 
When one that loves, but knows not, reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows? 


LVII 


Peace; come away: the song of woe 

Is after all an earthly song: 

Peace; come away: we do him wrong 
To sing so wildly: let us go. 


1 secular to-be, all the cycles of time to come. 2 still, 


always. 
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Come; let us go: your cheeks are pale; 5 
But half my life I leave behind: 
Methinks my friend is richly shrined ; 

But I shall pass; my work will fail. 


Yet in these ears, till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 10 
The passing of the sweetest soul 

That ever looked with human eyes. 


I hear it now, and o’er and o’er, 

Eternal greetings to the dead; 

And ‘Ave, Ave, Ave,’ said, 15 
‘Adieu, adieu,’ for evermore. 
[1850] 


THYRsIS 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


[Arnold notes that throughout this poem there 
is constant reference to his previous poem ‘The 
Scholar-Gypsy’”’ (see page 498). The scene of the 
poem is the same, — the region about Oxford.] 


A monody, to commemorate the author’s friend, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, who died at Florence, 1861. 


How changed is here each spot man makes or 
fills! 
In the two Hinkseys nothing keeps the 
same; 
The village street its haunted mansion 
lacks, 
’ And from the sign is gone Sibylla’s name, 
And from the roofs the twisted chimney- 
stacks — 5 
Are ye too changed, ye hills? 
See, ’tis no foot of unfamiliar men 
Tonight from Oxford up your pathway 
strays ! 
Here came I often, often, in old days — 
Thyrsis and 1; westill had Thyrsis then. 10 


Runs it not here, the track by Childsworth 
Farm, 

Past the high wood, to where the elm-tree 
crowns 

The hill behind whose ridge the sunset 
flames? 

The signal-elm, that looks on Ilsley Downs, 

The Vale, the three lone weirs, the youth- 

ful Thames ? — 15 

This winter-eve is warm, 
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Humid the air! leafless, yet soft as spring, 
The tender purple spray on copse and 


briers ! 
And that sweet city with her dreaming 
spires, 19 


She needs not June for beauty’s heightening. 


Lovely all times she lies, lovely tonight ! — 
Only, methinks, some loss of habit’s power 
Befalls me wandering through this upland 
dim. 
Once passed I blindfold here, at any hour; 
Now seldom come I, since I came with 
him. 25 
That single elm-tree bright 
Against the west — I miss it! is it gone? 
We prized it dearly; while it stood, we 
said, 
Our friend, the Gypsy-Scholar, was not 
dead ; 
While the tree lived, he in these fields lived 
on. 30 


Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here, 
But once I knew each field, each flower, each 
stick ; 
And with the country-folk acquaintance 
made 
By barn in threshing-time, by new-built rick. 
Here, too, our shepherd-pipes we first 
assayed. 35 
Ah me! this many a year 
My pipe is lost, my shepherd’s holiday ! 
Needs must I lose them, needs with 
heavy heart 
Into the world and wave of men depart; 
But Thyrsis of his own will went away. 40 


It irked him to be here, he could not rest. 
He loved each simple joy the country yields, 
He loved his mates; but yet he could not 
keep, 
For that a shadow lowered on the fields, 
Here with the shepherds and the silly 
sheep. 45 
Some life of men unblest 
He knew, which made him droop, and filled 
his head. 
He went; his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy 
ground; 
He could not wait their passing, he is dead. 
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So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is 
o’er, 
Before the roses and the longest day — 
When garden-walks and all the grassy floor 
With blossoms red and white of fallen 
May 55 
And chestnut-flowers are strewn — 
So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting ery, 
From the wet field, through the vext 
garden-trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing 
breeze: 59 
The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I! 


Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come 


on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and 
swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snap- 
dragon, 
Sweet-William with his homely cottage- 
smell, 65 


And stocks in fragrant blow; 
Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-muffled lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden- 


trees, 
And the full moon, and the white evening- 
star. 70 


He harkens not! light comer, he is flown! 
What matters it? next year he will return, 
And we shall have him in the sweet 
spring-days, 
With whitening hedges, and uncrumpling 


fern, 
And blue-bells trembling by the forest- 
ways, 15 


And scent of hay new-mown. 
But Thyrsis never more we swains shall see ; 
See him come back, and cut a smoother 
reed, 
And blow a strain the world at last shall 
heed — 
For Time, not Corydon,! hath conquered 
thee! 80 


1 Corydon, the conventional name for a shepherd. 
Here the allusion is especially to one who has been sur- 
passed by a rival and will sing no more. 
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Alack, for Corydon no rival now ! — 
But when Sicilian shepherds lost a mate, 
Some good survivor with his flute would 
g0, 
Piping a ditty sad for Bion’s ! fate; 
And cross the unpermitted ferry’s flow, 


And relax Pluto’s brow, 86 
And make leap up with joy the beauteous 
head 


Of Proserpine, among whose crowned hair 
Are flowers first opened on Sicilian air, 
And flute his friend, like Orpheus, from the 

dead. 90 


O easy access to the hearer’s grace 
When Dorian? shepherds sang to Proser- 
pine! 
For she herself had trod Sicilian fields, 
She knew the Dorian water’s gush divine, 
She knew each lily white which Enna yields, 
Each rose with blushing face; 96 
She loved the Dorian pipe, the Dorian strain. 
But ah, of our poor Thames she never 
heard! 
Her foot the Cumner cowslips never 
stirred ; 
And we should tease her with our plaint in 
vain! 100 


Well! wind-dispersed and vain the words will 
be, 
Yet, Thyrsis, let me give my grief its hour 
In the old haunt, and find our tree- 
topped hill! 
Who, if not I, for questing here hath power? 
I know the wood which hides the daffodil, 
I know the Fyfield tree, 106 
I know what white, what purple fritillaries 3 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields, 
Above by Ensham, down by Sandford, 


yields, 
And what sedged brooks are Thames’s trib- 
utaries ; 110 


1 Bion, a contemporary of Theocritus, the father of pas- 
toral poetry. Here the name seems to be generalized, 
and to stand for any poet who is lamented, as in the 
ancient myths, by a friend willing to descend into the 
terrors of the regions*beyond the grave and, if possible, 
rescue him from death. 2 Dorian. Yhe Dorian race, 
from Greece, had settled Sicily. It was from the fields of 
Enna, in Sicily, that Proserpine was seized by Pluto, to be 
his bride in the infernal regions. 3 fritillaries, bulbous, 
lily-like plants. See Mrs. Woods’s sonnet ‘‘Peace, Shep- 
herd,” p. 311. 
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I know these slopes; who knows them if not 
1?— 
But many a dingle on the loved hillside, 
With thorns once studded, old, white- 
blossomed trees, 
Where thick the cowslips grew, and far 


descried 
High towered the spikes of purple or- 
chises, 115 


Hath since our day put by 
The coronals of that forgotten time; 
Down each green bank hath gone the 
plowboy’s team, 
And only in the hidden brookside gleam 
Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime. 


Where is the girl, who by the boatman’s door, 

Above the locks, above the boating throng, 

Unmoored our skiff when through the 
Wytham flats, 

Red loosestrife and blond meadow-sweet 


among, 
And darting swallows and light water- 
gnats, 125 


We tracked the shy Thames shore? 
Where are the mowers, who, as the tiny 


swell 

Of our boat passing heaved the river- 
grass, 

Stood with suspended scythe to see us 
pass ? — 


They all are gone, and thou art gone as well! 


Yes, thou art gone! and round me too the 
night 181 

In ever-nearing circle weaves her shade. 

I see her veil draw soft across the day, 

I feel her slowly chilling breath invade 
The cheek grown thin, the brown hair 
sprent with gray; 185 
I feel her finger light 


Laid pausefully upon life’s headlong 
train ; — 
The foot less prompt to meet the morning 
dew, 


The heart less bounding at emotion new, 
And hope, once crushed, less quick to spring 
again. 140 


And long the way appears, which seemed so 
short 


To the less practiced eye of sanguine youth; 
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And high the mountain-tops, in cloudy 
air, 
The mountain-tops where is the throne of 
Truth, 
Tops in life’s morning-sun so bright and 
bare! 145 
Unbreachable the fort 
Of the long-battered world uplifts its wall; 
And strange and vain the earthly tur- 
moil grows, 
And near and real the charm of thy re- 
pose, 
And night as welcome as a friend would fall. 


But hush! the upland hath a sudden loss 151 
Of quiet ! — Lock, adown the dusk hillside, 
A troop of Oxford hunters going home, 
As in old days, jovial and talking, ride! 
From hunting with the Berkshire hounds 


they come. 155 
Quick! let me fly, and cross 
Into yon farther field ! —’Tis done: and see, 


Backed by the sunset, which doth glorify 
The orange and pale violet evening-sky, 
Bare on its lonely ridge, the Tree! the Tree! 


I take the omen! Eve lets down her veil, 161 
The white fog creeps from bush to bush 


about, 
The west unflushes, the high stars grow 
bright, 
And in the scattered farms the lights come 
out. 
I cannot reach the signal-tree tonight, 
Yet, happy omen, hail! 166 


Hear it from thy broad lucent Arno-vale 4 
(For there thine earth-forgetting eyelids 


keep 
The morningless and unawakening sleep 
Under the flowery oleanders pale), 170 


Hear it, O Thyrsis, still our tree is there ! — 
Ah, vain! These English fields, this upland 


dim, 
These brambles pale with mist engar- 
landed, 
That lone, sky-pointing tree, are not for 
him; 
To a boon southern country he is fled, 
And now in happier air, 176 
1 Arno-vale. Florence is situated on the Arno. 
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Wandering with the great Mother’s train 
divine 

(And purer or more subtle soul than thee, 

I trow, the mighty Mother doth not see) 

Within a folding of the Apennine, 180 


Thou hearest the immortal chants of old! — 
Putting his sickle to the perilous grain 
In the hot cornfield of the Phrygian king,1 
For thee the Lityerses-song again 
Young Daphnis with his silver voice doth 
sing; 185 
Sings his Sicilian fold, 
His sheep, his hapless love, his blinded 
eyes — 
And how a call celestial round him rang, 
And heavenward from the fountain-brink 
he sprang, 189 
And all the marvel of the golden skies. 


There thou art gone, and me thou leavest here 
Sole in these fields! yet will I not despair. 
Despair I will not, while I yet descry 
’Neath the mild canopy of English air 
That lonely tree against the western sky. 
Still, still these slopes, ’tis clear, 196 
Our Gypsy-Scholar haunts, outliving thee! 
Fields where soft sheep from cages pull 
the hay, 
Woods with anemones in flower till May, 
Know him a wanderer still; then why not 
me? 200 


A fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 
Shy to illumine; and I seek it too. 
This does not come with houses or with 
gold, 
With place, with honor, and a flattering 
crew; 
Tis not in the world’s market bought and 
sold — 205 
But the smooth-slipping weeks 
Drop by, and leave its seeker still untired ; 
Out of the heed of mortals he is gone, 
He wends unfollowed, he must house alone; 
Yet on he fares, by his own heart inspired. 
1 Phrygian king, Lityerses, king of Phrygia, who held cap- 
tive Piplea, beloved of Daphnis. She might be ransomed by 
one performing a superhuman task in reaping grain, fail- 
ure in which meant death. Daphnis attempted the ran- 
som, when Hercules intervened, rescuing both Daphnis and 


Piplea. The song of Lityerses, commemorating the story, 
was a Greek harvest song. 
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Thou too, O Thyrsis, on like quest wast 


bound ; 211 

Thou wanderedst with me for a little 
hour! 

Men gave thee nothing; but this happy 
quest, 

If men esteemed thee feeble, gave thee 
power, 

If men procured thee trouble, gave thee 

rest. 215 


And this rude Cumner ground, 

Its fir-topped Hurst, its farms, its quiet 
fields, 

Here cam’st thou in thy jocund youthful 
time, 

Here was thine height of strength, thy 

golden prime! * 219 

And still the haunt beloved a virtue yields. 


What though the music of thy rustic flute 
Kept not for long its happy, country tone; 
Lost it too soon, and learnt a stormy 
note 
Of men contention-tost, of men who groan, 
Which tasked thy pipe too sore, and tired 
thy throat — 225 
It failed, and thou wast mute! 
Yet hadst thou always visions of our 
light, 
And long with men of care thou couldst 
not stay, 
And soon thy foot resumed its wandering 
way, 
Left human haunt, and on alone till night. 


Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits 
here! 231 
’Mid city-noise, not, as with thee of yore, 
Thyrsis! in reach of sheep-bells is my 
home. 
— Then through the great town’s harsh, 
heart-wearying roar, 
Let in thy voice a whisper often come, 
To chase fatigue and fear: 236 
Why faintest thou? I wandered till I died. 
Roam on! The light we sought is shining 
still. 
Dost thou ask proof? Our tree yet crowns the 
hill, 
Our Scholar travels yet the loved hillside. 240 
[1866] 
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‘WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE DOOR- 
YARD BLOOMED’ 

WALT WHITMAN 
[The elegy is in memory of Abraham Lincoln.] 

I 


When lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed, 

And the great star early drooped in the western 
sky in the night, 

I mourned — and yet shall mourn with ever- 
returning spring. 


O ever-returning spring! trinity sure tome you 


bring ; 
Lilac blooming perennial, and drooping star in 
the west, 5 


And thought of him I love. 


II 


O powerful, western, fallen star! 

O shades of night! O moody, tearful night! 

O great star disappeared! O the black murk 
that hides the star! 

O cruel hands that hold me powerless! O help- 


less soul of me! 10 
O harsh surrounding cloud, that will not free 
my soul! 
III 


In the dooryard fronting an old farmhouse 
near the white-washed palings, 

Stands the lilac bush, tall-growing, with heart- 
shaped leaves of rich green, 

With many a pointed blossom, rising, delicate, 
with the perfume strong I love, 

With every leaf a miracle ... and from this 
bush in the dooryard, 15 

With delicate-colored blossoms, and _heart- 
shaped leaves of rich green, 

A sprig, with its flower, I break. 


IV 


In the swamp, in secluded recesses, 
A shy and hidden bird is warbling a song. 


Solitary, the thrush, 20 

The hermit, withdrawn to himself, avoiding 
the settlements, 

Sings by himself a song. 
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Song of the bleeding throat! 
Death’s outlet song of life — (for well, dear 
brother, I know, 
If thou wast not gifted to sing, thou wouldst 
- surely die). 25 
WW 


Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid 
cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods (where 
lately the violets peeped from the ground, 
spotting the gray débris) ; 

Amid the grass in the fields each side of the 
lanes — passing the endless grass; 

Passing the yellow-speared wheat, every grain 
from its shroud in the dark-brown fields 
uprising ; 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink 
in the orchards; 30 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the 
grave, 

Night and day journeys a coffin. 


VI 


Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 

Through day and night, with the great cloud 
darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inlooped flags, with the 
cities draped in black, 35 

With the show of the States themselves, as of 
crape-veiled women, standing, 

With processions long and winding, and the 
flambeaus of the night, 

With the countless torches lit — with the 
silent sea of faces and the unbared heads, 

With the waiting depot, the arriving coffin, 
and the somber faces, 

With dirges through the night, with the thou- 
sand voices rising strong and solemn; 40 

With all the mournful voices of the dirges, 
poured around the coffin, 

The dim-lit churches and the shuddering or- 
gans — where amid these you journey, 

With the tolling, tolling bells’ perpetual clang; 

Here! coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac. 45 


VII 


(Nor for you, for one alone, 
Blossoms and branches green to coffins all I 
bring: 
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For fresh as the morning —thus would I 
carol a song for you, O sane and sacred 
death. 


All over bouquets of roses, 

O death! I cover you over with roses and early 
lilies ; 50 

But mostly and now the lilac that blooms the 
first, 

Copious, I break, I break the sprigs from the 
bushes ; 

With loaded arms I come, pouring for you, 

For you, and the coffins all of you, O death.) 
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O western orb sailing the heaven! 55 

Now I know what you must have meant, as a 
month since we walked, 

As we walked up and down in the dark blue so 
mystic, 

As we walked in silence the transparent shad- 
owy night, 

As I saw you had something to tell, as you 
bent to me night after night, 

As you drooped from the sky low down, as if 
to my side (while the other stars all 
looked on) ; 60 

As we wandered together the solemn night 
(for something, I know not what, kept 
me from sleep) ; 

As the night advanced, and I saw on the rim 
of the west, ere you went, how full you 
were of woe; 

As I stood on the rising ground in the breeze, 
in the cold transparent night, 

As I watched where you passed and was lost in 
the netherward black of the night, 

As my soul, in its trouble, dissatisfied, sank, 
as where you sad orb, 65 

Concluded, dropt in the night, and was gone. 


IX 


Sing on, there in the swamp! 

O singer bashful and tender! I hear your 
notes — I hear your call; 

I hear —I come presently —I understand 


you, 
But a moment I linger — for the lustrous star 
has detained me; 70 


The star, my departing comrade, holds and 
detains me. 
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x 


O how shall I warble myself for the dead one 
there I loved? 

And how shall I deck my song for the large 
sweet soul that has gone? 

And what shall my perfume be, for the grave 
of him I love? 


Sea-winds, blown from east and west, 75 

Blown from the eastern sea, and blown from 
the western sea, till there on the prairies 
meeting : 

These, and with these, and the breath of my 
chant, 

I perfume the grave of him I love. 
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O what shall I hang on the chamber walls? 
And what shall the pictures be that I hang on 

the walls, 80 
To adorn the burial-house of him I love? 


Pictures of growing spring, and farms, and 
homes, 

With the Fourth-month eve at sundown, and 
the gray smoke lucid and bright, 

With floods of the yellow gold of the gorgeous, 
indolent, sinking sun, burning, expanding 
the air; 

With the fresh sweet herbage under foot, and 
the pale green leaves of the trees prolific ; 

In the distance the flowing glaze, the breast of 
the river, with a wind-dapple here and 
there; 86 

With ranging hills on the banks, with many a 
line against the sky, and shadows; 

And the city at hand, with dwellings so dense, 
and stacks of chimneys, 

And all the scenes of life, and the workshops, 
and the workmen homeward returning. 


XII 


Lo! body and soul! this land! 90 

Mighty Manhattan, with spires, and the 
sparkling and hurrying tides, and the 
ships; 

The varied and ample land — the South and 
the North in the light — Ohio’s shores, 
and flashing Missouri, 

And ever the far-spreading prairies, covered 
with grass and corn. 
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Lo! the most excellent sun, so calm and 

haughty, 

The violet and purple morn, with just-felt 
breezes ; 95 

The gentle, soft-born, measureless light, 

The miracle, spreading, bathing all— the 
fulfilled noon; 

The coming eve, delicious —the welcome 
night, and the stars, 

Over my cities shining all, enveloping man and 
land. 


XIII 


Sing on! sing on, you gray-brown bird! 100 

Sing from the swamps, the recesses —- pour 
your chant from the bushes; 

Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars 
and pines. 


Sing on, dearest brother — warble your reedy 


song ; 

Loud human song, with voice of uttermost 
woe. 

O liquid, and free, and tender! 105 

O wild and loose to my soul! O wondrous 
singer ! 


You only I hear... yet the star holds me (but 
will soon depart) ; 
Yet the lilac with mastering odor holds me. 


XIV 


Now while I sat in the day, and looked 
forth, 

In the close of the day, with its light, and the 
fields of spring, and the farmer preparing 
his crops, 110 

In the large unconscious scenery of my land, 
with its lakes and forests, 

In the heavenly aérial beauty (after the per- 
turbed winds and the storms) ; 

Under the arching heavens of the afternoon 
swift passing, and the voices of children 
and women, 

The many-moving sea-tides — and I saw the 
ships how they sailed, 

And the summer approaching with richness, 
and the fields all busy with labor, 115 

And the infinite separate houses, how they all 
went on, each with its meals and minutia 
of daily usages; 
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And the streets, how their throbbings 
throbbed, and the cities pent —lo! then 
and there, 


Falling upon them all, and among them all, 
enveloping me with the rest, 
Appeared the cloud, appeared the long black 


trail; 
And I knew Death, its thought, and the sacred 
knowledge of death. 120 


XV 


Then with the knowledge of death as walking 
one side of me, 

And the thought of death close-walking the 
other side of me, 

And I in the middle, as with companions, and 
as holding the hands of companions, 

I fled forth to the hiding receiving night, that 
talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the path by 
the swamp in the dimness, 125 

To the solemn shadowy cedars, and ghostly 
pines so still. 


And the singer so shy to the rest received me; 

The gray-brown bird I know, received us 
comrades three; 

And he sang what seemed the carol of death, 
and a verse for him I love. 


From deep secluded recesses, 130 

From the fragrant cedars, and the ghostly 
pines so still, 

Came the carol of the bird. 


And the charm of the carol rapt me, 

As T held, as if by their hands, my comrades in 
the night ; 

And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of 
the bird. 135 


XVI 
DEATH CAROL 


Come, lovely and soothing Death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, 
arriving, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate Death. 


1 Compare the passage in Raleigh’s History of the 
World beginning, “O eloquent, just, and mighty Death!” 
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Praised be the fathomless universe, 140 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge 
curious ; 

And for love, sweet love — But praise! praise! 
praise ! 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding 
Death. 


Dark Mother, always gliding near with soft 


feet, 
Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest 
welcome ? 145 
Then I chant it for thee —I glorify thee above 
all; 


I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed 
come, come unfalteringly. 


Approach, strong Deliveress! 

When it is so — when thou hast taken them, I 
joyously sing the dead, 

Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 150 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee — 
adornments and feastings for thee ; 

And the sights of the open landscape, and the 
high-spread sky, are fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thought- 
ful night. 155 


The night, in silence, under many a star ; 

The ocean shore, and the husky whispering 
wave, whose voice I know; 

And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well- 
veiled Death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song! 160 

Over the rising and sinking waves — over the 
myriad fields and the prairies wide ; 

Over the dense-packed cities all, and the teeming 
wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O 
Death! 


XVII 


To the tally of my soul, 
Loud and strong kept up the gray-brown bird, 
With pure, deliberate notes, spreading, filling 


the night. 166 
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Loud in the pines and cedars dim, 

Clear in the freshness moist, and the swamp- 
perfume, 

And I with my comrades there in the night. 


While my sight that was bound in my eyes 
unclosed, 170 
As to long panoramas of visions. 


XVIII 


And I saw askant the armies; 

I saw, as in noiseless dreams, hundreds of 
battle-flags ; 

Borne through the smoke of the battles, and 
pierced with missiles, I saw them, 

And carried hither and yon through the smoke, 
and torn and bloody; 175 

And at last but a few shreds left on the staffs 
(and all in silence), 

And the staffs all splintered and broken. 


I saw battle-corpses, myriads of them, 
And the white skeletons of young men —I 


saw them, 
I saw the débris and débris of all the dead 
soldiers of the war; 180 


But I saw they were not as was thought; 

They themselves were fully at rest — they 
suffered not; 

The living remained and 
mother suffered, 

And the wife and the child, and the musing 
comrade suffered, 

And the armies that remained suffered. 185 


suffered — the 


XIX 


Passing the visions, passing the night; 

Passing, unloosing the hold of my comrades’ 
hands; 

Passing the song of the hermit bird, and the 
tallying song of my soul 

(Victorious song, death’s outlet song, yet vary- 
ing, ever-altering song, 

As low and wailing, yet clear the notes, rising 
and falling, flooding the night, 190 

Sadly sinking and fainting, as warning and 
warning, and yet again bursting with joy, 

Covering the earth, and filling the spread of 
the heaven, 

As that powerful psalm in the night I heard 
from recesses), 
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Passing, I leave thee, lilac with heart-shaped 
leaves ; 

I leave thee there in the dooryard, blooming, 
returning with spring. 195 


I cease from my song for thee; 

From my gaze on thee in the west, fronting 
the west, communing with thee, 

O comrade lustrous, with silver face in the 


night. 
xX 
Yet each I keep, and all, retrievements out of 
the night ; 
The song, the wondrous chant of the gray- 
brown bird, 200 
And the tallying chant, the echo aroused in my 
soul, 
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With the lustrous and drooping star, with the 
countenance full of woe, 

With the lilac tall, and its blossoms of master- 
ing odor; 

With the holders holding my hand, nearing the 
call of the bird, 

Comrades mine and I in the midst, and their 
memory ever I keep —for the dead I 


loved so well; 205 
For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my 
days and lands ... and this for his dear 
sake; 
Lilac and star and bird, twined with the chant 
of my soul, 


There in the fragrant pines, and the cedars 
dusk and dim. 


[1865-1866] 
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The incongruous always attracts us. We dislike it, we wince at it; but, after all, a 
clash of colors, an intrusive theme in music, a line or member out of proportion in 
architecture, rather please us; for we like to feel and also to show our own taste and 
discrimination. Especially do we delight in the incongruity of human actions. This 
is the chief spice of gossip, which takes unworthy pleasure in making the gap between 
human deeds and human professions just as wide as possible. Man is always setting 
some goal and standard of conduct. That is his ideal. He is always falling away from 
that standard. This is the real. He is generally ashamed at his failure to harmonize 
the actual! with the ideal, and it is satire that points the divergence between this real 
and that ideal. 

The impulse to exploit this chasm between what is and what should be accounts for 
the large moral element in this type of poetry, which is as old and as natural as man’s 
conscience. This moral element attempts to establish ethical standards and weigh 
human motives. Since matters wholly ethical are not the field of poetry as a fine art, 
satire lies toward one boundary of the poetical dominion, and we can understand 
why some critics, emphasizing the emotional element in poetry, have placed satire 
even outside the limits of poetry. We may readily see that the moral element is so 
used in some satire as to bring this type into near kinship with the didactic lyric. The 
line between the two is rather fine and thin in places; for satire in its more benevolent 
aspects seeks to teach through ridicule of what is wrong. 

There is also a strong intellectual element in satire. Adroitness and keenness of 
phrase, as well as cleverness of workmanship, —the nonemotional elements of poetry 
that belong rather to versification, — are conspicuous in the most celebrated satire. It 
is the polish and compression of line, the surprise and fitness of rime words, the incisive- 
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ness of intellect, rather than the depth of imagination, that make The Dunciad and 
Absalom and Achitophel supreme satires of the language. As the intellectual element 
in this type rises, the emotional element falls, until one is inclined to class satire, as 
a method of appeal, with rhetoric and not even with eloquence. 

The chief weapon of satire is ridicule. In fact, it is hard to separate the purely 
satirical from the purely ridiculous elements in satire, since it is the incongruous that 
gives point to ridicule as well as to satire. There is nothing ridiculous in a small boy’s 
running after his hat in the wind, but a portly banker’s appearance in the chase is 
incongruous with his general personality. It is not strange that a rich and worldly 
man should wish to be entombed in a costly monument; but it is incongruous with 
his high profession that a bishop should spend years of scheming to outwit his rival 
and achieve an artistic tomb, and that his dying meditations should reach no higher 
than this level. The effectiveness of this weapon of ridicule in satire is immeasur- 
able. Men will face death rather than meet public ridicule, and such ridicule of a 
cause as we find in Hudibras is stronger than armies or parliaments. 

To draw the line between what is poetical satire and what is not, one must look at 
the general purpose and result of the poem in question. There are satirical elements in 
many poems whose chief purpose is not satirical. ‘‘Rizpah,’’ a dramatic monologue 
laying bare the depths of a mother’s devotion, is satirical in parts; vers de société 
is largely satirical as a type; ‘‘The Flight of the Duchess”’ is satire in a measure, yet 
the tale exists mostly for its characterizations and for its unusual and romantic plot. 
Poetical satire may, then, be defined as the type of poetry that purposes to expose 
error, pretention, sham, hypocrisy, or vice in order that the truth may appear. 

The purpose of satire is destructive. It shows the weakness of things as they are, 
but does not hold itself responsible for their improvement. It lashes persons, customs, 
institutions, society in general, but offers no program for betterment. It is no con- 
structive force in human affairs except in so far as it may be necessary to destroy 
some things that are in the way before good may be set up in their place. Satire lies 
wholly in the realm of human relationships where it may afford the opportune shock 
that will stir men to nobler purposes. 


BOOK II, SATIRE VI 
JOSEPH HALL 


Ever presume to sit above the salt.! 
Third, that he never change his trencher 2 twise. 
Fourth, that he use all common courtesies ; 


A gentle squire would gladly entertaine ! 
Into his house some trencher-chaplaine ?; 
Some willing man that might instruct his 
sons, 
And that would stand to good conditions. 
First, that he lie upon the truckle-bed,* 5 
Whiles his young maister lieth o’er his head. 
Second, that he do, on no default, 


1 entertaine, receive, take into service. 2 trencher- 
chaplaine, family chaplain, a member of the family es- 
tablishment. 8 truckle-bed, trundle-bed, usually drawn 
from under a larger bed, for the use of a child or a servant. 


Sit bare at meales, and one halfe rise and wait. 

Last, that he never his yong maister beat, 

But he must aske his mother to define, 

How manie jerkes she would his breech should 
line. 

All these observed, he could contented bee, 

To give five markes and winter liverie. 16 

{1597] 


l above the salt. The container for the salt was placed in 
the center of the table, and the persons of rank sat be- 
tween this and the head of the table. 2 change his 
trencher. The number of changes of the trencher, or 
wooden plate, varied with the rank of the diners. 


THE LIE 
StR WALTER RALEIGH 


Go, Soul, the body’s guest, 
Upon a thankless arrant !: 
Fear not to touch the best; 
The truth shall be thy warrant: 
Go, since I needs must die, 
And give the world the lie. 


Say to the court, it glows 
And shines like rotten wood; 
Say to the church, it shows 


What’s good, and doth no good: 


If church and court reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 


Tell potentates, they live 
Acting by others’ action ; 

Not loved unless they give, 
Not strong but by a faction: 

If potentates reply, 

Give potentates the lie. 


Tell men of high condition, 
That manage the estate, 
Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice only hate: 
And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 


Tell them that brave it most, 
They beg for more by spending, 
Who, in their greatest cost, 
Seek nothing but commending: 
And if they make reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 


Tell zeal it wants devotion; 
Tell love it is but lust; 
Tell time it is but motion; 
Tell flesh it is but dust: 
And wish them not reply, 
For thou must give the lie. 


Tell age it daily wasteth; 
Tell honor how it alters; 
Tell beauty how she blasteth ; 
Tell favor how it falters: 
And as they shall reply, 
Give every one the lie. 


1 arrant, errand. 
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10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of niceness !; 
Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness : 
And when they do reply, 
Straight give them both the lie. 


Tell physic of her boldness; 
Tell skill it is pretension; 

Tell charity of coldness; 
Tell law it is contention: 

And as they do reply, 

So give them still the lie. 


Tell fortune of her blindness; 
Tell nature of decay; 

Tell friendship of unkindness; 
Tell justice of delay: 

And if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 


Tell arts they have no soundness, 


But vary by esteeming; 
Tell schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming: 
If arts and schools reply, 
Give arts and schools the lie. 


Tell faith it’s fled the city ; 
Tell how the country erreth; 

Tell manhood shakes off pity ; 
Tell virtue least preferreth : 

And if they do reply, 

Spare not to give the lie. 


So when thou hast, as I 
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45 


50 


55 


60 


65 


79 


Commanded thee, done blabbing, — 


Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbing, — 
Stab at thee he that will, 
No stab the soul can kill. 
{e. 1618] 


SONG 
JOHN DONNE 


Go and catch a falling star, 
Get with child a mandrake root, 
Tell me where all past years are, 
Or who cleft the Devil’s foot ; 


1 niceness, exactness. 


75 
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Teach me to hear mermaids singing, 5 
Or to keep off envy’s stinging, 

And find 

What wind 
Serves to advance an honest mind. 


If thou be’st born to strange sights, 10 
Things invisible to see, 
Ride ten thousand days and nights, 
Till Age snow white hairs on thee; 
Thou, when thou return’st, wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that befell thee, 15 
And swear 
No where 
Lives a woman true and fair. 


If thou find’st one, let me know; 

Such a pilgrimage were sweet. 20 
Yet do not; I would not go, 

Though at next door we might meet. 
Though she were true when you met her, 
And last till you write your letter, 

Yet she 25 
Will be 

False, ere I come, to two or three. 

[1633] 


From HUDIBRAS 
SAMUEL BUTLER 


[Hudibras, a general satire upon the Puritans, 
was one of the most popular English satires ever 
written. Its vogue was among the Cavalier court- 
iers. King Charles is said to have known the poem 
by heart, and is known to have earried a copy 
in the pocket of his deep-skirted coat. It was the 
one book of poetry to be found in the library of 
the typical Cavalier squire. Complete understand- 
ing of the poem is not easy today because many 
of the allusions are temporary and local. ] 


PART I. CANTO I 


When civil fury first grew high, 

And men fell out, they knew not why; 
When hard words, jealousies, and fears, 

Set folks together by the ears, 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 
For Dame Religion as for punk '; 

Whose honesty they all durst swear for, 
Though not a man of them knew wherefore: 


on 


1 punk, mistresses, 
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When Gospel-trumpeter,! surrounded 
With long-eared rout,? to battlesounded, 10 
And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist, instead of a stick; 
Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 
And out he rode a-colonelling. 

A wight he was, whose very sight would 15 
Entitle him Mirror of Knighthood, 
That never bent his stubborn knee 
To anything but chivalry, 
Nor put up * blow, but that which laid 
Right Worshipful ¢ on shoulder-blade ; 20 
Chief of domestic knights and errant, 
Either for chartel ® or for warrant ; 
Great on the bench, great in the saddle 
That could as well bind o’er as swaddle §; 
Mighty he was at both of these, 25 
And styled of war, as well as peace: 
(So some rats, of amphibious nature, 
Are either for the land or water). 
But here our Authors make a doubt 
Whether he were more wise or stout: 30 
Some hold the one, and some the other, 
But, howsoe’er they make a pother,’ 
The diff’rence was so small, his brain 
Outweighed his rage but half a grain; 
Which made some take him for a tool 35 
That knaves do work with, called a Fool, 
And offer to lay wagers that 
As Montaigne, playing with his eat,’ 
Complains she thought him but an ass, 
Much more she would Sir Hudibras: 40 
(For that’s the name our valiant Knight 
To all his challenges did write). 
But they’re mistaken very much; 
*Tis plain enough he was no such. 
We grant, although he had much wit, 45 
H’ was very shy of using it, 
As being loath to wear it out, 


1 Gospel-trumpeter, a nonconformist minister. 2long-eared 
rout. Since the strict Puritans cropped their hair, their ears 
were prominent. 8 put wp, overlook. 4 Right Worship- 
ful, words used in conferring knighthood. 5 ehartel, ear- 
tel, a written message concerning terms of combat, as of a 
duel. 6 swaddle, to beat, as with a cudgel. 7 pother, 
confusion. 8 Montaigne... cat. Montaigne said: ‘‘ When 
I am playing with my cat, who knows whether she have 
more sport in dallying with me than I have in gaming 
with her? We entertain one another with mutual apish 
tricks; if I have my hour to begin or to refuse, so hath 
she hers."’ In quoting this, Izaak Walton adds: ‘t...who 
knows but that ...she laughs at, and censures my folly 
for making her sport and pities me for understanding her 
no better. To this purpose speaks Montaigne concerning 
cats"? (The Compleat Angler, chap. i). 
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And therefore bore it not about; 
Unless on holydays or so, 
As men their best apparel do. 50 
Beside, ’tis known he could speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak; 
That Latin was no more difficile, 
Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle: 
Being rich in both, he never scanted 55 
His bounty unto such as wanted ; 
But much of either would afford 
To many that had not one word. 
For Hebrew roots, although they’re found 
To flourish most in barren ground,! 60 
He had such plenty as sufficed 
To make some think him circumcised ; 
And truly so, perhaps, he was, 
*Tis many a pious Christian’s case. 
He was in logic a great critic, 65 
Profounaly skilled in analytic ?; 
He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side; 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands,’ and still confute: 
He’d undertake to prove, by force 71 
Of argument, a man’s no horse; 
He’d prove a buzzard is no fowl,‘ 
And that a lord may be an owl; 
A calf an alderman, a goose a justice, 15 
And rooks Committee-men and Trustees.® 
He’d run in debt by disputation, 
And pay with ratiocination : 
All this by syllogism, true 
In mood and figure he would do. 80 
For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope; 
And when he happened to break off 
I’ th’ middle of his speech, or cough, 
H’ had hard words ready to show why, 85 
And tell what rules he did it by; : 
Else, when with greatest art he spoke, 
You’d think he talked like other folk; 
For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 90 
His ordinary rate of speech, 


1 Hebrew roots...ground. The probable meaning is that 
Hebrew roots flourish most notably in barren brains. 
2 analytic, the process of explication or analysis. % change 
hands, change sides. ‘buzzard... fowl. A pun; a fool 
was sometimes called a buzzard. ‘rooks... Trustees. The 
Puritan parliament in some cases appointed committees 
and trustees to administer the rights of that body. These 
men, like rooks, sometimes despoiled their districts. 
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In loftiness of sound, was rich; 
A Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants much affect ; 
It was a party-colored dress 95 
Of patched and piebald languages; 
*Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin; 
it had an odd promiscuous tone, 
As if h’ had talked three parts in one; 100 
Which made some think, when he did gabble, 
Th’ had heard three laborers of Babel, 
Or Cerberus ! himself pronounce 
A leash of languages at once. 
This he as volubly would vent, 105 
As if his stock would ne’er be spent: 
And truly, to support that charge, 
He had supplies as vast and large; 
For he could coin or counterfeit 
New words, with little or no wit; 110 
Words so debased and hard, no stone 
Was hard enough to touch them on; 
And when with hasty noise he spoke ’em, 
The ignorant for current took ’em; 
That had the orator, who once 115 
Did fill his mouth with pebble stones 
When he harangued, but known his phrase, 
He would have used no other ways. 
In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe? or Erra Pater 3; 120 
For he, by geometric scale, 
Could take the size of pots of ale; 
Resolve by sines and tangents straight 
If bread or butter wanted weight ; 
And wisely tell what hour o’ th’ day 125 
The clock does strike, by Algebra. 
Beside, he was a shrewd philosopher, 
And had read ev’ry text and gloss 4 over; 
Whate’er the crabbed’st author hath 
He understood b’ implicit faith: 130 
Whatever skeptic could inquire for, 
For ev’ry why he had a wherefore; 
Knew more than forty of them do, 
As far as words and terms could go; 
All which he understood by rote, 185 
And, as occasion served, would quote; 
No matter whether right or wrong; 


1 Cerberus, the dog which guarded the infernal regions; 
generally represented as having three heads. 2 Brahe, 
Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), a celebrated Dutch astronomer. 
3 Hrra Pater. This is taken to be a name of ridicule for 
William Lilly, English astrologer, 1602-1670 (or 1681). 
4 gloss, an explanation of a word or text. 
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They might be either said or sung. 

His notions fitted things so well, 

That which was which he could not tell, 140 
But oftentimes mistook the one 

For th’ other, as great clerks have done. 

He could reduce all things to acts, 

And knew their natures by abstracts !; 
Where Entity and Quiddity,? 145 
The ghosts of defunct bodies, fly ; 

Where truth in person does appear, 

Like words congealed * in northern air. 

-He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 

As metaphysic wit can fly: 150 
In school-divinity as able 

As he that hight Irrefragable ‘; 

A second Thomas,’ or, at once 

To name them all, another Dunce ®: 
Profound in all the Nominal 155 
And Real ways beyond them all: 

And with as delicate a hand 

Could twist as tough a rope of sand.” 

And weave fine cobwebs, fit for skull 

That’s empty when the moon is full 8; 160 
Such as take lodgings in a head 

That’s to be let unfurnished. 

He could raise scruples dark and nice, 

And after solve ’em in a trice; 

As if Divinity had catched 165 
The itch, of purpose to be scratched ; 

Or, like a mountebank, did wound 

And stab herself with doubts profound, 

Only to show with how small pain 

The sores of Faith are cured again; 170 
Although by woeful proof we find 

They always leave a scar behind. 


lknew... by abstracts, knew the essential qualities of 
things. 2 Entity... Quiddity. Entity is the quality 
of individual being; quiddity, what distinguishes it from 
something else. The terms, from scholastic philosophy, 
are here used in ridicule. 3 words congealed. A fable of 
unknown antiquity avers that in extreme cold, sounds will 
freeze, and will be heard when the air becomes warmer. 
4 Irrefragable. Alexander Hales, a scholastic English cler- 
gyman of the early thirteenth century, was so skilled 
in abstract argument that he was called Doctor Irre- 
fragibilis, ‘‘invincible teacher.” 5 Thomas, Thomas 
Aquinus, a thirteenth-century Church logician of great 
celebrity. 6 Dunce, Duns Seotus, a British scientist 
and metaphysician of the early fourteenth century. He was 
the leader of the Reals, as opposed to the Nominals led by 
William Ockham, his former pupil, who successfully chal- 
lenged his doctrines. 7 Could... sand, could achieve 
the impossible. It was said that even the devil, with all the 
black arts at his command, could not perform this feat. 
8 moon is full. Lunatics, moonstruck persons, were said 
to be especially insane in the full of the moon. 
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He knew the seat of Paradise,! 

Could tell in what degree it lies, 

And, as he was disposed, could prove it 175 

Below the moon, or else above it; 

What Adam dreamt of, when his bride 

Came from her closet in his side ?; 

Whether the Devil tempted her 

By a High Dutch interpreter *; 180 

If either of them had a navel; 

Who first made music malleable ‘; 

Whether the Serpent, at the Fall, 

Had cloven feet, or none at all?*: 

All this, without a gloss or comment, 185 

He would unriddle in a moment, 

In proper terms, such as men smatter 

When they throw out and miss the matter. 
For his religion, it was fit 

To match his learning and his wit: 190 

’Twas Presbyterian true blue °; 

For he was of that stubborn crew 

Of errant 7 saints, whom all men grant 

To be the true Church Militant §; 

Such as do build their faith upon 195 

The holy text of pike and gun; 

Decide all controversies by 

Infallible artillery ; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox, 

By Apostolic blows and knocks; 200 

Call fire and sword, and desolation, 

A godly, thorough Reformation, 

Which always must be carried on, 

And still be doing, never done; 

As if Religion were intended 205 

For nothing else but to be mended: 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 

In odd perverse antipathies ; 

In falling out with that or this 

And finding somewhat still amiss; 210 


1 seat of Paradise. The location of Paradise was one 
of the subjects of endless scholastic controversy during 
the Middle Ages. 2 in his side. See Genesis ii, 22. 
8 High Dutch interpreter. A certain Dutch writer con- 
jectured that Dutch was the language of the Garden of 
Eden, and Ben Jonson in ‘‘ The Alchemist”’ refers humor- 
ously to the first language as being High Dutch. 4 music 
malleable. According to a medieval myth, Pythagoras 
invented music after hearing the sound of hammering 
upon anvils. Scloven feet... all. Some schoolmen 
believed that before the temptation the serpent walked 
upon legs, perhaps even upright. See Genesis iii, 14. 
6 blue, a color much worn by Presbyterians of Puritan 
times. 7 errant, used punningly, as ‘‘errant,’’ wandering 
like a missionary, and also as ‘‘arrant,” cowardly, rascally. 
® Militant, punningly, ‘‘fighting,’’ maintaining the Church 
by force, as opposed to ‘‘ triumphant.” 
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More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 

Than dog distract, or monkey sick: 

That with more care keep holyday 

The wrong, than others the right way; 
Compound for sins they are inclined to, 215 
By damning those they have no mind to: 
Still so perverse and opposite, 

As if they worshiped God for spite: 

The self-same thing they will abhor 

One way, and long another for: 220 
Freewill they one way disavow, 

Another, nothing else allow !: 

All piety consists therein 

In them, in other men all sin: 

Rather than fail, they will defy 225 
That which they love most tenderly ; 

Quarrel with minced-pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum-porridge ?; 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard through the nose. 
Th’ apostles of this fierce religion, 231 
Like Mahomet’s, were ass* and widgeon,‘ 

To whom our Knight, by fast instinct 

Of wit and temper, was so linkt, 

As if hypocrisy and nonsense 235 
Had got th’ advowson ® of his conscience. 
[1663] 


From ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL 
JOHN DRYDEN 


{The poem is a satire upon political conditions 
in England during the latter part of King Charles 
the Second’s reign and upon certain opposition 
statesmen connected with these conditions. The 
title is suggested by strangely similar conditions in 
the kingdom of the Jews during the last years of 
King David’s reign. Hence Jerusalem is London; 
the Jews are the English people; the Jebusites, an- 
ecient inhabitants of Jerusalem, are the Roman 
Catholics, of whom Charles is secretly one; David 
is Charles; Absalom is Charles’s (reputed) son, the 
duke of Monmouth (four years later executed for 


ldisavow ... allow. They believe both in predesti- 
nation and in the'freedom of the individual conscience. 
2 Quarrel... plum-porridge. In thoroughgoing opposition 
to the Church of England, the Presbyterians and their 
adherents opposed all festivities connected with Church 
holidays, as, for example, those of Christmas. 3 ass. 
Mahomet’s ass, Alborak, refused to be mounted until his 
master granted the beast’s petition that he might enter 
Paradise. 4widgeon. A widgeon is a duck, but the word 
meant also‘‘fool.” ° advowson, the right to bestow a va- 
cant position in the Church, as, for example, a rectorship. 
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his revolt against James II); Achitophel, a trusted 
but treacherous counselor of David, is the Whig 
statesman, the Earl of Shaftesbury, who was con- 
stantly intriguing for a Protestant succession to be 
led by the duke. When the poem was written, 
Shaftesbury was in prison, charged with treason, 
of which he was later acquitted. 

A thorough understanding of the poem requires 
a knowledge of King David’s latter years, as well as 
an acquaintance with the latter years of the House 
of Stuart. It will be noticed that Dryden, though 
favoring King Charles and the Catholic party, has 
the attitude, at the same time, of a disinterested 
person. ] 


The Jews, a headstrong, moody, murmuring 
race 45 

As ever tried the extent and stretch of grace; 

God’s pampered people, whom, debauched 
with ease, 

No king could govern nor no God could 
please ; 

Gods they had tried of every shape and size 

That godsmiths could produce or priests 
devise ; 1 50 

These Adam-wits, too fortunately free, 

Began to dream they wanted liberty ; 

And when no rule, no precedent was found 

Of men by laws less circumscribed and 
bound, 

They led their wild desires to woods and 
caves, 55 

And thought that all but savages were slaves. 

They who, when Saul? was dead, without a 
blow 

Made foolish Ishbosheth ? the crown forego; 

Who banished David did from Hebron‘ bring, 

And with a general shout proclaim him king>: 

Those very Jews who at their very best 61 

Their humor more than loyalty exprest, 

Now wondered why so long they had obeyed 

An idol monarch which their hands had 


made; 
Thought they might ruin him they could 
create, 65 


Or melt him to that golden calf, a State. 


levery shape... devise, a double allusion to the con- 
stant retrogression of the Jews into idolatry, and to the 
changing forms of government in England during the sev- 
enteenth century. 2 Saul, Oliver Cromwell. 3 Tshbo- 
sheth, Richard Cromwell. See 2 Samuel ii, 8 ff. 4 Hebron, 
Brussels, where Charles was for a time staying; or per- 
haps Scotland, where he had already been crowned. 
5 proclaim... king. That is, at the Restoration (1660). 
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But these were random bolts; no formed de- 
sign 

Nor interest made the factious crowd to join: 

The sober part of Israel, free from stain, 

Well knew the value of a peaceful reign ; 70 

And looking backward with a wise affright 

Saw seams of wounds dishonest to the sight : 

In contemplation of whose ugly scars 

They cursed the memory of civil wars. 

The moderate sort of men, thus qualified, 75 

Inclined the balance to the better side; 

And David’s mildness managed it so well, 

The bad found no occasion to rebel. 

But when to sin our biased nature leans, 

The careful Devil is still at hand with means 

And providently pimps for ! ill desires: 81 

The Good Old Cause, revived, a plot requires. 

Plots, true or false, are necessary things 

To raise up commonwealths and ruin kings. 


The inhabitants of old Jerusalem 85 
Were Jebusites; the town so called from them, 
And theirs the native right. 

But when the chosen people grew more strong, 
The rightful cause at length became the 


wrong ; 

And every loss the men of Jebus bore, 90 

They still were thought God’s enemies the 
more. 


Thus worn and weakened, well or ill content, 

Submit they must to David’s government: 

Impoverished and deprived of all com- 
mand, 94 

Their taxes doubled as they lost their land; 

And, what was harder yet to flesh and blood, 

Their gods disgraced, and burnt like common 
wood.? 

This set the heathen priesthood in a flame; 

For priests of all religions are the same. 

Of whatsoe’er descent their godhead be, 100 

Stock, stone, or other homely pedigree, 

In his defense his servants are as bold, 

As if he had been born of beaten gold. 

The Jewish Rabbins,’ though their enemies, 

In this conclude them honest men and wise: 

For ’twas their duty, all the learned think, 

To espouse his cause by whom they eat and 
drink. 


1 pimps for, panders to. 2burnt . . . wood, a refer- 
ence to the destruction of crucifixes and images in the 
English churches at the beginning of the Commonwealth. 
3 Rabbins, persons learned in the law. 
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From hence began that Plot,! the nation’s 
curse, 

Bad in itself, but represented worse ; 109 

Raised in extremes, and in extremes decried, 

With oaths affirmed, with dying vows denied ; 

Not weighed or winnowed by the multitude, 

But swallowed in the mass, unchewed and 
crude. 

Some truth there was, but dashed and brewed 
with lies 

To please the fools and puzzle all the wise: 

Succeeding times did equal folly call 116 

Believing nothing or believing all. 

The Egyptian rites 2 the Jebusites embraced, 

Where gods were recommended by their taste. 


.Such savory deities must needs be good 120 


As served at once for worship and for food. 

By force they could not introduce these gods, 

For ten to one in former days was odds: 

So fraud was used, the sacrificer’s trade; 124 

Fools are more hard to conquer than persuade. 

Their busy teachers mingled with the Jews 

And raked for converts even the court and 
stews: 

Which Hebrew priests* the more unkindly 
took, 

Because the fleece accompanies the flock. 

Some thought they God’s anointed meant to 
slay 130 

By guns, invented since full many a day: 

Our author swears it not; but who can know 

How far the Devil and Jebusites may go? 

This Plot, which failed for want of common 
sense, 134 

Had yet a deep and dangerous consequence: 

For, as when raging fevers boil the blood, 

The standing lake soon floats into a flood, 

And every hostile humor which before 

Slept quiet in its channels, bubbles o’er; 

So several factions from the first ferment 140 

Work up to foam, and threat the government. 

Some by their friends, more by themselves 
thought wise, 


Opposed the power to which they could not 
rise. 


1 that Plot, the “‘ Popish Plot,’’ an alleged conspiracy by 
Catholics against the life of Charles in order that his 
brother James, a Catholic, might assume the throne. 
The plot seems to have been altogether fictitious, and 
was ‘‘exposed’’ to arouse fear of the Catholics. 2 Noyp- 
tian rites, the rites of the Freneh (Catholic) church. The 
doctrine of transubstantiation is touched upon in the fol- 
lowing lines. ’ Hebrew priests, English clergymen. 
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Some had in courts been great and, thrown 
from thence, 144 

Like fiends were hardened in impenitence. 

Some, by their Monarch’s fatal mercy grown 

From pardoned rebels kinsmen to the throne, 

Were raised in power and public office high; 

Strong bands, if bands ungrateful men could 
tie. 

Of these the false Achitophel was first, 150 

A name to all succeeding ages curst : 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit,! 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace: 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 156 

Fretted the pygmy body to decay 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went 
high, 160 

He sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his 
wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide; 

Else, why should he, with wealth and honor 
blest, 165 

Refuse his age the needful hours of rest? 

Punish a body which he could not please, 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won, 

To that unfeathered two-legged thing, a son,” 

Got, while his soul did huddled notions try, 

And born a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 172 

In friendship false, implacable in hate, 

Resolved to ruin or to rule the state; 

To compass this the triple bond he broke,’ 

The pillars of the public safety shook, 176 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke 4; 

Then, seized with fear, yet still affecting fame, 

Usurped a patriot’s all-atoning name. 

So easy still it proves in factious times 180 

With public zeal to cancel private crimes. 

How safe is treason and how sacred ill, 


lturbulent of wit. This characterization of Shaftesbury 
is generally conceded to be just, although by no means 
flattering. 2 unfeathered ...son. The venom of such 
personal attacks was more frequently displayed in Dry- 
den’s time than in our own. 3 triple... broke. The 
alliance of England, Sweden, and Holland (Protestant 
powers) was abrogated for an alliance of England and 
France against Holland. 4 foreign yoke, subserviency 
to France. 
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Where none can sin against the people’s will, 
Where crowds can wink and no offense be 
known, 184 
Since in another’s guilt they find their own! 
Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge; 
The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 
In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abbethdin ! 
With more discerning eyes or hands more 


clean, 
Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress, 
Swift of dispatch and easy of access.? 194 


Oh, had he been content to serve the crown 
With virtues only proper to the gown, 
Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 
From cockle that oppressed the noble seed, 
David for him his tuneful harp had strung 
And Heaven had wanted * one immortal song. 
But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And fortune’s ice prefers to virtue’s land. 
Achitophel, grown weary to possess 200 
A lawful fame and lazy happiness, 
Disdained the golden fruit to gather free, 
And lent the crowd his arm to shake the 
tree. 
Now, manifest of crimes contrived long since, 
He stood at bold defiance with his prince, 205 
Held up the buckler of the people’s cause 
Against the crown, and skulked behind the 
laws. 
The wished occasion of the Plot he takes; 
Some circumstances finds, but more he makes; 
By buzzing emissaries fills the ears 210 
Of listening crowds with jealousies and fears 
Of arbitrary counsels brought to light, 
And proves the King himself a Jebusite. 
Weak arguments! which yet he knew full well 
Were strong with people easy to rebel. 215 
For governed by the moon, the giddy Jews 
Tread the same track when she the prime 
renews ; 
And once in twenty years, their scribes record, 
By natural instinct they change their lord. 
Achitophel still wants a chief, and none 220 
Was found so fit as warlike Absalon : 
Not that he wished his greatness to create, 
For politicians neither love nor hate; 
But, for he knew his title not allowed, 


1 Abbethdin, a higher judge in a Jewish court. * Swift 

. access. Such was the real record of Shaftesbury as 
Lord Chancellor, 1672-1673. 3 wanted, lacked. Dryden 
here refers to the present poem, which was published 
anonymously. 
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Would keep him still depending on the 

crowd,! 225 
That kingly power, thus ebbing out, might be 
Drawn to the dregs of a democracy. 


A numerous host of dreaming saints succeed ? 


Of the true old enthusiastic breed : 530 
’Gainst form and order they their power em- 
ploy, 


Nothing to build and all things to destroy. 
But far more numerous was the herd of such 
Who think too little and who talk too much. 
These out of mere instinct, they knew not 
why, 535 
Adored their fathers’ God and property ; 
And by the same blind benefit of Fate 
The Devil and the Jebusite did hate: 
Born to be saved even in their own despite, 
Because they could not help believing right. 
Such were the tools; but a whole Hydra? 
more 541 
Remains of sprouting heads too long to score.4 
Some of their chiefs were princes of the land: 
In the first rank of these did Zimri ® stand, 
A man so various that he seemed to be 545 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome: 
Stiff in opiniens, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts and nothing long; 
But in the course of one revolving moon 549 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 
Then all for women, painting, riming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in 
thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes, 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes: 
So over violent or over civil 
That every man with him was God or Devil. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 560 
Beggared by fools whom still he found too late, 


1 depending. . . crowd. According to one of the adages 
of statecraft a poor tit’e makes a good king, that is, one 
who is ready to grant justice to the populace. 2 host 
... succeed. Dryden is here enumerating the followers of 
Shaftesbury and describing especially the remnants of 
the old Puritan party. *% Hydra, the fifty-headed monster 
who guarded the gates of Tartarus, in the infernal regions. 
4 score, to record. 5 Zimri, the Duke of Buckingham. 
In The Rehearsal he had heaped ridicule upon the work 
and person of Dryden. This ridicule Dryden here repays 
with interest. 
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He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laughed himself from Court; then sought 
relief 

By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief: 

For spite of him, the weight of business fell 

On Absalom and wise Acnitophel ; 566 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 

[1681] 


MAC FLECKNOE 
JOHN DRYDEN 


{[Dryden’s prestige as poet laureate roused much 
jealousy, as was natural ina time of heated political 
discussion, when poetry was supported by patrons 
who awarded their protégés in proportion to the 
sharpness of their satire. Thomas Shadwell, a poet 
of considerable ability and a playwright of some 
suecess, had offended Dryden. He is here repre- 
sented as inheriting the dullness of Richard Fleck- 
noe, who had died shortly before. The satire loses 
some of its pertinence when it is known that Shad- 
well was a man of no mean intellect and wit.] 


All human things are subject to decay, 
And when Fate summons, monarchs must obey. 
This Flecknoe found, who, like Augustus, 

young ; 
Was called to empire and had governed long; 
In prose and verse was owned, without dispute, 
Through all the realms of Nonsense, absolute. 
This aged prince, now flourishing in peace, 
And blessed with issue of a large increase; 
Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the State; 10 
And, pond’ring which of all his sons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit, 
Cried, ‘’Tis resolved! for nature pleads that he 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 15 
Mature in dullness from his tender years: 
Shadwell alone of all my sons is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 
The rest to some faint meaning make pre- 

tense, , 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 20 
Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through and make a lucid interval; 
But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray, 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 
Besides, his goodly fabric fills the eye, 25 
And seems designed for thoughtless majesty ; 
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Thoughtless as monarch oaks that shade the 
plain, 

And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 

Heywood and Shirley ! were but types of thee, 

Thou last great prophet of tautology.’ 30 


Here stopped the good old sire and wept for 
joy, 60 

In silent raptures of the hopeful boy. 

All arguments, but most his plays, persuade 

That for anointed dullness he was made. 


Now Empress Fame had published the 

renown 94 

Of Shadwell’s coronation through the town. 

Roused by report of Fame, the nations meet, 

From near Bunhill and distant Watling- 
street. 

No Persian carpets spread the imperial way, 

But scattered limbs of mangled poets lay; 


Much Heywood, Shirley, Ogleby ? there lay, 
But loads of Shadwell almost choked the way. 
Bilked stationers for yeomen stood prepared, 
And Herringman 4 was captain of the guard. 
The hoary prince in majesty appeared, 106 
High on a throne of his own labors reared. 
At his right hand our young Ascanius‘ sate, 
Rome’s other hope and pillar of the State. 
His brows thick fogs, instead of glories, grace, 
And lambent dullness played around his face. 
As Hannibal did to the altars come, 
Sworn by his sire a mortal foe to Rome; 
So Shadwell swore, nor should his vow be vain, 
That he till death true dullness would main- 
tain ; 115 
And, in his father’s right, and realm’s defense, 
Ne’er to have peace with wit, nor truce with 
sense. 
The king himself the sacred unction made, 
As king by office, and as priest by trade. 
In his sinister hand, instead of ball, 120 
He placed a mighty mug of potent ale; 
‘Love’s Kingdom’® to his right he did convey, 
At once his scepter and his rule of sway ; 


1 Heywood and Shirley, two dramatists of the early sev- 
enteenth century. Shirley, at least, does not deserve the 
implications of Dryden’s satire. 2 Ogleby, a translator 
and minor poet of the time. % Herringman, a publisher 
who had formerly issued Dryden’s works. 4 Ascanius, 
son of Aeneas and, according to some legends, the founder 
of Rome. 5*ZLove’s Kingdom,’ a play written by 
Richard Flecknoe. 
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Whose righteous lore the prince had practiced 
young, 

And from whose loins recorded ‘Psyche’! 

sprung. 125 

His temples, last, with poppies? were o’er- 
spread. 


That nodding seemed to consecrate his head. 

Just at that point of time, if fame not lie, 

On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly. 

So Romulus, ’tis sung, by Tiber’s brook, 130 

Presage of sway from twice six vultures took. 

The admiring throng loud acclamations make 

And omens of his future empire take. 

The sire then shook the honors of his head, 

And from his brows damps of oblivion shed 

Full on the filial dullness; long he stood, 136 

Repelling from his breast the raging god; 

At length burst out in this prophetic mood: 
“Heavens bless my son! from Ireland let 

him reign 

To far Barbadoes on the western main; 140 

Of his dominion may no end be known 

And greater than his father’s be his throne; 

Beyond “Love’s Kingdom” let him stretch his 

pen!’ 

He paused, and all the people cried ‘Amen.’ 

Then thus continued he: ‘My son, advance 

Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 146 

Success let others teach, learn thou from me 

Pangs without birth and fruitless industry. 

Let ‘t Virtuosos’’* in five years be writ, 

Yet no one thought accuse thy toil of wit. 150 

Let gentle George ‘ in triumph tread the stage, 

Make Dorimant betray, and Lovit rage; 

Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling, charm the pit, 

And in their folly show the writer’s wit. 

Yet still thy fools shall stand in thy defense, 

And justify their author’s want of sense. 156 

Let them be all by thy own model made 

Of dullness, and desire no foreign aid, 

That they to future ages may be known, 

Not copies drawn, but issue of thy own. 160 

Nay, let thy men of wit too be the same, 

All full of thee and differing but in name. 

But let no alien Sedley * interpose 


1* Psyche,’ an opera by Shadwell. 2 poppies. The 
poppy is symbolic of sleep. 3° Virtuosos.? The Vir- 
tuoso was a play written by Shadwell, in 1676. 4 gentle 
George, Sir George Etherege, a writer of popular comedy 
in which the characters mentioned appear. 5 Sedley, 
Sir Charles Sedley, who had written the prologue to 


Shadwell’s play Epsom Wells. 
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To lard with wit thy hungry Epsom prose. 

And ‘when false flowers of rhetoric thou 
wouldst cull, 165 

Trust nature, do not labor to be dull; 

But write thy best and top; and in each line 

Sir Formal’s ! oratory will be thine. 

Sir Formal, though unsought, attends thy 
quill 

And does thy northern dedications fill. 170 

Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to fame, 

By arrogating Jonson’s hostile name ; 

Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praise 

And uncle Ogleby thy envy raise. 

Thou art my blood, where Jonson has no 
part: 175 

What share have we in nature or in art? 


Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep ; 
Thy tragic Muse gives smiles, thy comic 


sleep. 
With whate’er gall thou setst thyself to write, 
Thy inoffensive satires never bite. 200 


In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 

It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dies. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 

In keen Iambics, but mild Anagram.’ 

Leave writing plays, and choose for thy com- 
mand 205 

Some peaceful province in Acrostic land. 

There thou mayst wings display and altars 
raise, 

And torture one poor word ten thousand ways; 

Or, if thou wouldst thy different talents suit, 

Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy 
lute.’ 210 

He said: but his last words were scarcely 

heard, 

For Bruce and Longville* had a trap pre- 

_ pared, 

And down they sent the yet declaiming bard. 

Sinking he left his drugget 4 robe behind, 

Borne upwards by a subterranean wind. 215 

The mantle fell to the young prophet’s part 

With double portion of his father’s art. 

[1682] 


1 Sir Formal, a conceited character in The Virtuoso. 
2 ITambics... Anagram. The iambic was the standard 
verse form of poetry and, as at present, especially of 
satire. The anagram and the acrostic are the mere knick- 
knackery of verse-writing. 8 Bruce and Longville, char- 
acters in The Virtuoso, who prepare a similar trap for Sir 
Formal, the orator. 4 drugget, a kind of coarse woolen 
cloth. 
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THE HARE AND MANY FRIENDS 
JOHN GAY 


Friendship, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one you stint the flame. 
The child whom many fathers share, 
Hath seldom known a father’s care. 
’Tis thus in friendships; who depend 5 
On many rarely find a friend. 
A Hare, who, in a civil way, 
Complied with everything, like Gay, 
Was known by all the bestial train, 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain. 10 
Her care was, never to offend, 
And every creature was her friend. 
As forth she went at early dawn 
To taste the dew-besprinkled lawn, 
Behind she hears the hunter’s cries, 15 
And from the deep-mouthed thunder flies. 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath; 
She hears the near advance of death; 
She doubles, to mislead the hound, 
And measures back her mazy round; 20 
Till, fainting in the public way, 
Half dead with fear she gasping lay. 
What transport in her bosom grew, 
When first the Horse appeared in view! 
“Let me,’ says she, ‘your back ascend, 25 
And owe my safety to a friend. 
You know my feet betray my flight ; 
To friendship every burden’s light.’ 
The Horse replied: ‘Poor honest Puss, 
It grieves my heart to see thee thus; 30 
Be comforted; relief is near, 
For all your friends are in the rear.’ 
She next the stately Bull implored, 
And thus replied the mighty lord: 
“Since every beast alive can tell 35 
That I sincerely wish you well, 
I may, without offense, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend. 
Love calls me hence; a favorite cow 
Expects me near yon barley-mow: 40 
And when a lady’s in the case, 
You know, all other things give place. 
To leave you thus might seem unkind; 
But see, the Goat is just behind.’ 
The Goat remarked her pulse was high, 45 
Her languid head, her heavy eye: 
“My back,’ says he, ‘may do you harm; 
The Sheep’s at hand, the wool is warm.’ 
The Sheep was feeble, and complained 
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His sides a load of wool sustained : 50 
Said he was slow, confessed his fears; 
For hounds eat sheep as well as hares. 

She now the trotting Calf addressed, 
To save from death a friend distressed. 
‘Shall I,’ says he, ‘of tender age, 55 
In this important care engage? 
Older and abler passed you by ; 
How strong are those, how weak am I! 
Should I presume to bear you hence, 
Those friends of mine may take offense. 60 
Excuse me, then. You know my heart. 
But dearest friends, alas, must part! 
How shall we all lament! Adieu! 
For see, the hounds are just in view.’ 
[1727] 


EPISTLE TO DR. ARBUTHNOT 
ALEXANDER POPE 


[John Arbuthnot was a distinguished physi- 
cian, scholar, wit, and poet. With Swift, Pope, 
Gay, and others he was a member of the little 
Scriblerus Club, the object of which was the writ- 
ing of a satire upon the abuses of learning. He was 
one of the very few friends with whom Pope never 
quarreled. The ‘‘Epistle’’ was printed as a general 
introduction to Pope’s Satires.] 


P. Shut, shut the door, good John?! fatigued, 
I said: 

Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I’m dead. 

The Dog-star rages?! nay, ’tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam, or Parnassus,’ is let out: 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 5 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what shades 

can hide? 

They pierce my thickets, through my grot 4 
they glide; 

By land, by water, they renew the charge, 

They stop the chariot, and they board the 
barge. 10 

No place is sacred, not the church is free ; 

F’en Sunday shines no Sabbath day to me: 


1 John, Pope’s servant. 2Deg-star rages. Sirius, the 
brightest star in Canis Major, rising nearly with the sun, 
marks the dog days, the hottest of the summer, connected 
with pestilence and madness. 3 Bedlam, or Parnassus. 
Both insane and inspired writers flocked to Pope for ad- 
vice and help. 4mygrot. Pope lived at Twickenham, 
on the Thames, upon an estate on which he had built 
a grotto. His home was accessible by carriage and boat 
from London. 
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Then from the Mint ! walks forth the man of 
rime, 

Happy to catch me just at dinner-time. 

Is there a parson, much bemused in beer, 15 
A maudlin poetess, a riming peer, 
A clerk, foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza, when he should engross? 
Is there, who, locked from ink and paper, 


scrawls 
With desperate charcoal round his darkened 
walls? 20 


All fly to Twit’nam, and in humble strain 

Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. 

Arthur,? whose giddy son neglects the laws, 

Imputes to me and my damned works the 
cause: 

Poor Cornus 3 sees his frantic wife elope, 25 

And curses wit, and poetry, and Pope. 

Friend to my life! (which did not you 

prolong, 

The world had wanted many an idle song) 

What drop or nostrum can this plague remove? 

Or which must end me, a fool’s wrath or love? 

A dire dilemma! either way I’m sped: 31 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me 
dead. 

Seized and tied down to judge, how wretched 
I! 

Who can’t be silent, and who will not lie. 34 

To laugh, were want of goodness and of grace, 

And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. 

I sit with sad civility, I read 

With honest anguish, and an aching head; 

And drop at last, but in unwilling ears, 

This saving counsel, ‘Keep your piece nine 


years.’ > 40 
‘Nine years!’ cries he, who high in Drury 
Lane,®é 
Lulled by soft zephyrs through the broken 
pane, 
Rimes ere he wakes, and prints before term 
ends,’ 


1 the Mint. {mn the precincts of the old Mint in London, 
debtors were exempt from arrest. On Sunday, when they 
were exempt anywhere, they might easily come as far as 
Twickenham. 2 Arthur, Arthur Moore, a politician, 
whose son was something of a poet. 3 Cornus, Robert 
Walvole, Whig prime minister. 4 Seized ... to judge. 
In Wycherly’s The Plain Dealer the widow is bound and 
gagged in order that one of the characters may read her 
his verses. 5 nine years. So Horace counsels, in De Arte 
Poetica, 388. 6 Drury Lane, a famous theater in London. 
7 term ends. During the terms of the courts, when the city 
was full, was the best time for bringing out a Jiterary work. 
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Obliged by hunger, and request of friends: 
‘The piece, you think, is incorrect? why, 


take it, 45 
I’m all submission, what you’d have it, make 
Tha ‘ 


Three things another’s modest wishes bound, 
My friendship, and a prologue, and ten pound. 
Pitholeon! sends to me: ‘You know his 
Grace, 
I want a patron; ask him for a place.’ 50 
Pitholeon libeled me — ‘But here’s a letter 
Informs you, sir, ’twas when he knew no better. 
Dare you refuse him? Curll 2 invites to dine, 
He’ll write a journal,’ or he’ll turn divine.’ 
Bless me! a packet. — ‘’Tis a stranger sues, 
A virgin tragedy, an orphan Muse.’ 56 
If I dislike it, ‘Furies, death and rage!’ 
If I approve, ‘Commend it to the stage.’ 
There (thank my stars) my whole commission 
ends, 
The players and I are, luckily, no friends. 60 
Fired that the house reject him, ‘’Sdeath I'll 
print it, 
And shame the fools — Your interest, sir, 
with Lintot !!’ 
‘Lintot, dull rogue! will think your price too 
much’: 
‘Not, sir, if you revise it, and retouch.’ 
All my demurs but double his attacks; 65 
At last he whispers, ‘Do; and we go snacks.’ 
Glad of a quarrel, straight I clap the door; 
‘Sir, let me see your works and you no more.’ 
’Tis sung, when Midas’ ® ears began to spring, 
(Midas, a sacred person and a king) 70 
His very minister who spied them first, 
(Some say his queen) was forced to speak, or 
burst. 
And is not mine, my friend, a sorer case, 
When every coxcomb perks them in my face? 
A. Good friend, forbear! you deal in dan- 
gerous things. 15 
I’d never name queens, ministers, or kings; 
Keep close to ears, and those let asses prick; 


1 Pitholeon, a name taken, Pope says, from a foolish 
poet of Rhodes who lacked a patron. 2 Curll, a Lon- 
don bookseller. 8 journal. Warton notes, “Meaning 
the London Journal, a paper in favor of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s [Whig] ministry.” 4 Lintol, Pope’s own pub- 
lisher. 5 Midas, the king of Phrygia, who decided a 
musical contest between Apollo and Pan in favor of the 
latter, whereupon Apollo bestowed upon his majesty the 
ears of an ass. His barber, perceiving this, must needs 
betray the secret. 
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’Tis nothing — P. Nothing? if they bite and 
kick? 

Out with it, Dunciad! let the secret pass, 

That secret to each fool, that he’s an ass: 80 

The truth once told (and wherefore should 
we lie?), 

The Queen of Midas slept, and so may I. 

You think this cruel? take it for a rule, 
No creature smarts so little as a fool. 
Let peals of laughter, Codrus!! round thee 


break, 85 
Thou unconcerned canst hear the mighty 
crack : 


Pit, box, and gallery in convulsions hurled, 

Thou stand’st unshook amidst a bursting 
world. 

Who shames a scribbler? break one cobweb 
through, 

He spins the slight, self-pleasing thread anew: 

Destroy his fib or sophistry, in vain! 91 

The creature’s at his dirty work again, 

Throned in the center of his thin designs, 

Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines! 

Whom have I hurt? has poet yet, or peer, 

Lost the arched eyebrow, or Parnassian 
sneer? 96 


. . . . . . . . 


Does not one table Bavius ® still admit? 
Still to one bishop Philips seem a wit ?? 100 


Still Sapphot— A. Hold! for God’s sake 
: — you'll offend, 
No names! — be calm! — learn prudence of 


a friend: 
I too could write, and I am twice as tall; 
But foes like these— P. One flatterer’s 
worse than all. 
Of all mad creatures, if the learned are right, 
It is the slaver * kills, and not the bite. 106 
A fool quite angry is quite innocent : 
Alas! ’tis ten times worse when they repent. 
One dedicates in high heroic prose, 
And ridicules beyond a hundred foes; 110 
One from all Grub Street ® will my fame de- 
fend, 


1 Codrus, a poet satirized by Juvenal. 2 Bavius, a 
Roman poet, remembered as the enemy of Virgil and 
Horace. % bishop... wit. Bishop Boulter, patron of Am- 
brose Philips, Pope bitterly attacked because Philips’s 
pastorals were praised more than his own. 4 Sappho, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, a brilliant woman with 
whom Pope had quarreled after a conspicuous friend- 
ship. ‘slaver, saliva. Grub Street, a street in Lon- 
don where many impecunious writers lived. 
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And, more abusive, calls himself my friend. 
This prints my letters,' that expects a bribe, 


And others roar aloud, ‘Subscribe, sub- 
scribe!’ 
There are, who to my person pay their 
court : 115 
I cough like Horace, and, though lean, am 
short, 
Ammon’s great son? one shoulder had too 
high, 
Such Ovid’s nose, and ‘Sir! you have an 
eye’ — 


Go on, obliging creatures, make me see 

All that disgraced my betters, met in me. 

Say for my comfort, languishing in bed, 121 

‘Just so immortal Maro 3 held his head’: 

And when I die, be sure you let me know 

Great Homer died three thousand years ago. 

Why did I write? what sin to me un- 

known 125 

Dipped me in ink, my parents’, or my own? 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 

I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father disobeyed. 130 

The Muse but served to ease some friend, not 
wife, 

To help me through this long disease, my 
life, 

To second, Arbuthnot! thy art and care, 

And teach the being you preserved, to bear. 

A. But why then publish? P. Granville‘ the 


polite, 135 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could 
write; 


Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 
And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my 
lays; 


1 prints my letters. Curll was accused by Pope of the 
unauthorized printing of Pope’s letters. This was prob- 
ably one of Pope’s devices for bringing out a larger and 
*teorrect” edition. Few methods by which he might ob- 
tain publicity were too crooked for Pope to resort to. 
2 Ammon’s ... son, Alexander the Great, who was saluted 
by priests of the temple of Zeus Ammon as son of the 
deity. Maro, Publius Vergilius Maro (Virgil). 4Gran- 
ville. If Pope’s word can be trusted, he had in boyhood a 
great number of prominent men among his friends. (See his 
own notes to his Pastorals, Globe edition.) Of those here 
mentioned, Granville was a statesman and poet, Walsh a 
critic praised by Dryden, Garth a physician and poet, Con- 
greve a famous playwright. Swift was the great satirist, 
Talbot and Somers were Whig statesmen, Sheffield was a 
statesman and something of a poet, and Francis Atterbury 
was a Jacobite prelate who had been bishop of Rochester. 
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The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield, read; 
K’en mitered Rochester would nod the head, 
And St. John’s self (great Dryden’s friends 
before) 141 
With open arms received one poet more. 
Happy my studies, when by these approved! 
Happier their author, when by these beloved ! 
From these the world will judge of men and 


books, 145 

Not from the Burnets, Oldmixons, and 
Cookes.1 

Soft were my numbers; who could take 


oifense 
While pure description held the place of sense? 
Like gentle Fanny’s ? was my flowery theme, 
A painted mistress, or a purling stream. 150 
Yet then did Gildon * draw his venal quill; — 
I wished the man a dinner, and sat still. 
Yet then did Dennis‘ rave in furious fret: 
I never answered — I was not in debt. 
If want provoked, or madness made them 
print, 155 
I waged no war with Bedlam or the Mint. 
Did some more sober critic come abroad; 
If wrong, I smiled; if right, I kissed the 


rod. 
Pains, reading, study, are their just pre- 
tense, 159 


And all they want is spirit, taste, and sense. 

Commas and points they set exactly right, 

And ’twere a sin to rob them of their mite; 

Yet ne’er one sprig of laurel graced these 
ribalds, 

From slashing Bentley * down to piddling Tib- 
balds.® 

Each wight, who reads not, and but scans and 
spells, 165 

Fach word-catcher that lives on syllables, 


1Burnets ... Cookes. Of these, Bishop Gilbert Burnet 
was a Whig historian, garrulous and inaccurate but by no 
means contemptible, Oldmixon a rather stupid historian, 
and Thomas Cooke a translator of Hesiod, who had dared 
to criticize Pope’s faulty Greek. 2 Fanny, Lord Henry 
Hervey, who is satirized as ‘‘Sporus,’’ 1. 305. 3 Gil- 
don, a critic and a personal enemy, about whom Pope 
believed much gossip. 4 Dennis, the object of an un- 
warranted attack by Pope, which caused the break be- 
tween Pone and Addison. 5 Bentley. Richard Bentley, 
the greatest classical scholar of his day, had criticized 
Pope’s translation of Homer. 6 Tibbalds, Lewis Theobald, 
the first editor of Shakespeare to compare texts and begin 
to clear up obscurities of a hundred years’ standing in the 
dramatist’s works. Both he and Bentley were of scholar- 
ship beyond the capacity of Pope’s appreciation, and both 
were his rivals. 
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B’en such small critics some regard may claim, 

Preserved in Milton’s or in Shakespeare’s 
name.! 

Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 

Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms! 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor 
rare, 171 

But wonder how the devil they got there. 

Were others angry: I excused them too; 

Well might they rage, I gave them but their 
due. 

A man’s true merit ’tis not hard to find; 175 

But each man’s secret standard in his mind, — 

That casting-weight pride adds to empti- 
ness, — 

This, who can gratify? for who can guess? 

The bard whom pilfered Pastorals renown,? 

Who turns a Persian tale for half a crown, 

Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 

And strains from hard-bound brains, eight 
lines a year; 

He, who still wanting, though he lives on theft, 

Steals much, spends little, yet has nothing left ; 

And he, who now to sense, now nonsense 


leaning, 185 
Means not, but blunders round about a mean- 
ing; 


And he, whose fustian’s so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry, but prose run mad: 

All these, my modest satire bade translate, 
And owned that nine such poets made a 


Tate.’ 190 
How did they fume, and stamp, and roar, and 
chafe! 


And swear, not Addison himself was safe. 
Peace to all such! but were there one whose 
fires 4 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires; 
Blessed with each talent and each art to 


please, 195 
And born to write, converse, and live with 
ease: 


Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the 
throne, 


1 Milton’s ...name. Bentley’s least successful work as 
a scholar was an emendation of Paradise Lost. 2 The 
bard . . . renown, Ambrose Philips, who translated the 
Persian Tales. 3 Tate, Nahum Tate (d. 1715), an unin- 
spired poet. 1 one whose fires. The next twenty lines 
refer to Addison’s ‘* Atticus.” The story of Pope's quarrel 
with him is found in any life of either. 
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View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caused himself to rise; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering, teach the rest to 
sneer ; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 205 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged ; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 


And sit attentive to his own applause; 210 
While wits and Templars every sentence 
raise, 


And wonder with a foolish face of praise — 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he! 
What though my name stood rubric on the 
walls, 215 
Or plastered posts, . . . in capitals? 
Or smoking forth, a hundred hawkers’ load, 
On wings of winds came flying all abroad? 
IT sought no homage from the race that write; 
I kept, like Asian monarchs, from their sight: 
Poems I heeded (now be-rimed so long) 221 
No more than thou, great George!! a birthday 
song. 
I ne’er with wits or witlings passed my days, 
To spread about the itch of verse and praise; 
Nor like a puppy, daggled through the town, 
To fetch and earry sing-song up and down; 
Nor at rehearsals sweat, and mouthed, and 
cried, 
With handkerchief and orange at my side; 
But sick of fops, and poetry, and prate, 
To Bufo? left the whole Castalian® state. 230 
Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 
Sat full-blown Bufo, puffed by every quill; 
Fed with soft dedication all day long, 
Horace and he went hand in hand in song. 
His library (where busts of poets dead 235 
And a true Pindar stood without a head) 4 
Received of wits an undistinguished race, 
Who first his judgment asked, and then a place. 
Much they extolled his pictures, much his seat, 
And flattered every day, and some days eat; 


1 George, King George II. 2 Bufo, conjectured, but 
not without objection, to be Lord Halifax. 8 Castalian. 
The Castalian spring on Parnassus was fabled to give 
inspiration to poets. 4 Pindar ... head. This, says 
Pope, “ridicules the affectation of antiquaries.” 
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Till grown more frugal in his riper days, 241 

He paid some bards with port, and some with 
praise ; 

To some a dry rehearsal was assigned ; 

And others (harder still) he paid in kind. 

Dryden alone (what wonder?) came not nigh, 

Dryden alone escaped this judging eye: 246 

But still the great have kindness in reserve, 

He helped to bury whom he helped to starve.! 

May some choice patron bless each gray 

goose quill! 

May every Bavius have his Bufo still! 250 

So, when a statesman wants a day’s defense, 

Or envy holds a whole week’s war with sense, 

Or simple pride for flattery makes demands, 

May dunce by dunce be whistled off my hands! 

Blessed be the great! for those they take away, 

And those they left me; for they left me 
Gay *; 

Left me to see neglected genius bloom, 

Neglected die, and tell it on his tomb: 

Of all thy blameless life the sole return 

My verse, and Queensbury weeping o’er thy 
urn! 260 

Oh, let me live my own, and die so too! 

(To live and die is all I have to do!) 

Maintain a poet’s dignity and ease, 

And see what friends, and read what books I 
please ; 

Above a patron, though I condescend 265 

Sometimes to call a minister my friend. 

I was not born for courts or great affairs ; 

I pay my debts, believe, and say my prayers; 

Can sleep without a poem in my head, 


Nor know, if Dennis be alive or dead. 270 
Why am I asked what next shall see the 
light? 


Heavens! was I born for nothing but to write? 
Has life no joys for me? or (to be grave) 
Have I no friend to serve, no soul to save? 

‘I found him close with Swift.’ — ‘Indeed? 


no doubt,’ 275 
Cries prating Balbus,? ‘something will come 
out.’ 


’Tis all in vain, deny it as I will. 
‘No, such a genius never can lie still’; 


lbury... starve, a reference to Dryden, who died in 
such circumstances that the expenses of his funeral were 
met by subscription. 2 Gay, John Gay, author of The 
Beggar’s Opera. He was greatly befriended by the duke 
and duchess of Queensbury. % Balbus, the earl of 
Kinnoul, once a friend of both Swift and Pope. 
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And then for mine obligingly mistakes 279 

The first lampoon Sir Will! or Bubo2 makes. 

Poor guiltless I! and can I choose but smile, 

When every coxcomb knows me by my 
style? 

Cursed be the verse, how well soe’er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 285 
Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear! 
But he who hurts a harmless neighbor’s peace, 
Insults fall’n worth, or beauty in distress; 
Who loves a lie, lame slander helps about; 


Who writes a libel, or who copies out; 290 
That fop, whose pride affects a patron’s 
name, 


Yet absent, wounds an author’s honest fame; 
Who can your merit selfishly approve, 
And show the sense of it without the love; 
Who has the vanity to call you friend, 295 
Yet wants the honor, injured, to defend ; 
Who tells whate’er you think, whate’er you 
say, 
And, if he lie not, must at least betray ; 
Who to the Dean and silver bell can swear,’ 
And sees at Canons what was never there; 
Who reads, but with a lust to misapply, 301 
Make satire a lampoon, and fiction, lie: 
A lash like mine no honest man shall dread, 
But all such babbling blockheads in his stead. 
Let Sporus* tremble— A. What? that 
thing of silk, 305 
Sporus, that mere white curd of ass’s milk®?’ 
Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 
P. Yet let me flap this bug with gilded 


wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that stinks and 
stings; 310 


Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys: 

So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not 
bite. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 315 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 


1 Sir Will, Sir William Yonge. 2 Bubo, Bubb Dod- 
dington, who occasionally patronized men of letters. 
3 Who...can swear. ‘‘Meaning,” Pope says, ‘“‘the man 
who would have persuaded the Duke of Chandos [who 
had a residence at Canons] that Mr. Pope meant him in 
those circumstances ridiculed in the Episile on Taste.” 
4 Sporus, a favorite of Nero. 5 ass’s milk, a diet used 
by Hervey, to prevent epilepsy. 
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Whether in florid impotence he speaks, 
And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet 
squeaks ; 
Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad,! 
Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad, 
In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies, 321 
Or spite, or smut, or rimes, or blasphemies. 
His wit all seesaw, between that and this, 
Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, 
And he himself one vile antithesis. 325 
Amphibious thing! that acting either part, 
The trifling head, or the corrupted heart ; 
Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board,’ 
Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord. 
Eve’s tempter thus the rabbins* have ex- 
pressed, 330 
A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest: 
Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will 
trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the 
dust. 

Not fortune’s worshiper, nor fashion’s fool, 
Not lucre’s madman, nor ambition’s tool, 
Not proud, nor servile;—be one poet’s 

praise, 336 
That, if he pleased, he pleased by manly ways: 
That flattery, e’en to kings, he held a shame, 
And thought a lie in verse or prose the same; 
That not in fancy’s maze he wandered long, 
But stooped to‘ truth, and moralized his 

song ; 341 
That not for fame, but virtue’s better end, 
He stood the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critic, half approving wit, 

The coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit; 845 
Laughed at the loss of friends he never had, 
The dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad; 
The distant threats of vengeance on his head, 
The blow unfelt, the tear he never shed; 349 
The tale revived, the lie so oft o’erthrown, 

Th’ imputed trash, and dullness not his own; 
The morals blackened when the writings 

*scape, 

The libeled person, and the pictured shape; 
Abuse, on all he loved, or loved him, spread, 
A friend in exile, or a father dead; 855 


1 familiar toad. ‘‘Eve”’ is the queen, with whom Her- 
vey had much to do in his office of vice chamberlain. In 
the form of a toad Satan approached Eve. See Paradise 
Lost, IV, 799. 2board, the council table. 3 rab- 
bins, medieval theologians. Medieval painters have also 
thus represented Eve’s tempter. 4 stooped to, seized 
upon (from falconry). 
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The whisper, that to greatness still too near, 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his Sovereign’s ear — 
Welcome for thee, fair virtue! all the past; 
For thee, fair virtue! welcome e’en the last! 
A. But why insult the poor, affront the 


great? 360 
P.A knave’s a knave, to me, in every 
state: 


Alike my scorn, if he succeed or fail, 

Sporus at Court, or Japhet ! in a jail, 

A hireling secribbler, or a hireling peer, 
Knight of the post corrupt, or of the shire; 
If on a pillory, or near a throne, 366 
He gain his prince’s ear, or lose his own. 

Yet soft by nature, more a dupe than wit, 
Sappho can tell you how this man 2 was bit: 
This dreaded satirist Dennis will confess 
Foe to his pride, but friend to his distress: 

So humble, he has knocked at Tibbaid’s door, 

Has drunk with Cibber, nay has rimed for 
Moore. 

Full ten years slandered, did he once reply? 

Three thousand suns went down on Welsted’s 
lie.’ 375 

To please a mistress one aspersed his life; 

He lashed him not, but let her be his wife. 

Let Budgell‘ charge low Grub Street on his 
quill, 

And write whate’er he pleased, except his will; 

Let the two Curlls * of town and court, abuse 

His father, mother, body, soul, and Muse. 

Yet why? that father held it for a rule, 

It was a sin to eall our neighbor fool. 

Unspotted names, and memorable long! 386 

If there be force in virtue, or in song. 

Of gentle blood (part shed in honor’s cause,® 
While yet in Britain honor had applause) 
Each parent sprung — A. What fortune, 

pray?— P. Their own, 390 


1 Japhet, Japhet Crooke, a notorious forger, who died 
in prison. See Pope’s note, Moral Essays, III, 86, Globe 
edition. 2 this man. Pope is still speaking of himself. 
He wrote the prologue to a play given to relieve the 
aged critic’s poverty. % Welsted’s lie. Pope says, ‘‘This 
man had the impudence to tell in print that Mr. Pope 
had occasioned a Lady’s death...” 4 Budgell. Eus- 
tace Budgell, a cousin of Addison and a man of some 
literary ability, became involved in the manipulation of 
a will and took his own life. 5 Curlls, Curll the book- 
seller, already noticed, and Lord Hervey of the court,°* 
who were alike dishonest. 6 Of gentle blood... cause. 
Pope here notes the gentle ancestry of both sides of his 
own house. 
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And better got, than Bestia’s! from the 
throne. 

Born to no pride, inheriting no strife, 

Nor marrying discord in a noble wife,” 

Stranger to civil and religious rage, 

The good man walked innoxious through his 
age. 395 

No courts he saw, no suits would ever try, 

Nor dared an oath,’ nor hazarded a lie. 

Unlearned, he knew no schoolman’s subtle art, 

No language but the language of the heart. 

By nature honest, by experience wise, 400 

Healthy by temperance, and by exercise; 

His life, though long, to siekness passed un- 
known, 

His death was instant, and without a groan. 

O grant me thus to live, and thus to die! 

Who sprung from kings shall know less joy 
than I. 405 

O friend! may each domestic bliss be thine! 

Be no unpleasing melancholy mine: 

Me, let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of reposing age, 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath,‘ 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of 
death, 41 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky! 

On cares like these if length of days attend, 

May Heaven, to bless those days, preserve 
my friend, 415 

Preserve him social, cheerful, and serene, 

And just as rich as when he served a queen. 

A. Whether that blessing be denied or given, 
Thus far was right, the rest belongs to Heaven. 


[1735] 


From VERSES ON THE DEATH OF 
DR. SWIFT 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


The time is not remote, when I 
Must by the course of nature die; 
When, I foresee, my special friends 15 


1 Bestia, perhaps Marlborough, or perhaps Horace Wal- 
pole, a brother of the prime minister. 2 marrying .. - 
wife, a slur against Addison, whose marriage to the 
countess of Warwick had brought him no happiness. 
3 dared an oath, too conscientious, as a Catholic, to take 
an oath against the Pope. 4a mother’s breath. Pope 
tenderly cared for his mother, who lived with him until 
her death at the age of ninety-three. 
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Will try to find their private ends: 
And, though ’tis hardly understood 
Which way my death can do them good, 
Yet thus, methinks, I hear them speak: 
“See, how the Dean begins to break! 80 
Poor gentleman, he droops apace! 
You plainly find it in his face. 
That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he’s dead. 
Besides, his memory decays: 85 
He recollects not what he says; 
He cannot call his friends to mind: 
Forgets the place where last he dined; 
Plies you with stories o’er and o’er; 
He told them fifty times before. 90 
How does he fancy we can sit 
To hear his out-of-fashion wit? 
But he takes up with younger folks, 
Who for his wine will bear his jokes. 
Faith! he must make his stories shorter, 95 
Or change his comrades once a quarter: 
In half the time he talks them round, 
There must another set be found. 
For poetry he’s past his prime: 
He takes an hour to find a rime; 100 
His fire is out, his wit decayed, 
His fancy sunk, his Muse a jade. 
I’d have him throw away his pen; — 
But there’s no talking to some men!’ 
And then their tenderness appears, 105 
By adding largely to my years; 
‘He’s older than he would be reckoned, 
And well remembers Charles the Second. 
He hardly drinks a pint of wine; 
And that, I doubt, is no good sign. 110 
His stomach too begins to fail: 
Last year we thought him strong and hale 
But now he’s quite another thing: 
I wish he may hold out till spring!’ 
They hug themselves and reason thus, 115 
‘It is not yet so bad with us!’ 


Here shift the scene, to represent 205 
How those I love my death lament. 
Poor Pope would grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 
St. John 1 himself would scarce forbear 
To bite his pen, and drop a tear. 210 


1 St. John, Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke (1678- 
1751), Knglish Tory statesman and political writer. He 
belonged to Pope’s and Swift’s circle of friends. 
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The rest will give a shrug, and cry, 

‘I’m sorry, but we all must die!’ 
Indifference, clad in Wisdom’s guise, 

All fortitude of mind supplies: 

For how can stony bowels melt 215 

In those who never pity felt ! 

When we are lashed, they kiss the rod, 

Resigning to the will of God. 

The fools, my juniors by a year, 

Are tortured with suspense and fear ; 220 

Who wisely thought my age a screen, 

When death approached, to stand between: 

The screen removed, their hearts are trem- 
bling ; 

They mourn for me without dissembling. 

My female friends, whose tender hearts 
Have better learned to act their parts, 226 
Receive the news in doleful dumps: 

‘The Dean is dead: (Pray what is trumps?) 
Then, Lord have mercy on his soul! 

(Ladies, I’ll venture for the vole.) 230 
Six deans, they say, must bear the pall: 

(I wish I knew what king to call.) 

Madam, your husband will attend 

The funeral of so good a friend? 

No, Madam, ’tis a shocking sight : 235 
And he’s engaged tomorrow night 2: 

My lady Club will take it ill, 

If he should fail her at quadrille.* 

He loved the Dean — (I lead a heart,) 

But dearest friends, they say, must part. 240 
His time was come: he ran his race; 

We hope he’s in a better place.’ 

Why do we grieve that friends should die? 
No loss more easy to supply. 

One year is past; a different scene! 245 
No further mention of the Dean; 

Who now, alas! no more is missed, 

Than if he never did exist. 

Where’s now this favorite of Apollo! 
Departed: and his works must follow; 250 
Must undergo the common fate; 

His kind of wit is out of date. 

Some country squire to Lintot 4 goes, 
Inquires for ‘Swift in Verse and Prose,’ 

Says Lintot, ‘I have heard the name; 255 
He died a year ago.’ — ‘The same.’ 
He searches all the shop in vain. 


1 vole, winning of all the tricks of one deal. 2 tlomor- 
row night. Persons of distinetion were buried at night. 
3 quadrille, a game of cards played by four. 4 Lintot, 
a London bookseller. 
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‘Sir, you may find them in Duck-lane !; 

I sent them with a load of books, 

Last Monday to the pastry-cook’s.? 260 
To fancy they could live a year! 

I find you are a stranger here. 

The Dean was famous in his time, 

And had a kind of knack at rime. 

His way of writing now is past; 265 
The town has got a better taste; 

I keep no antiquated stuff, 

But spick and span I have enough.’ 


Suppose me dead; and then suppose 
A club assembled at the Rose 3; 300 
Where, from discourse of this and that, 

I grow the subject of their chat. 
And while they toss my name about, 
With favor some, and some without, 
One, quite indifferent in the cause, 305 
My character impartial draws: 
‘The Dean, if we believe report, 
Was never ill-received at court. 
As for his works in verse and prose, 
I own myself no judge of those; 310 
Nor can I tell what critics thought ’em, 
But this I know, all people bought ’em. 
As with a moral view designed 
To cure the vices of mankind, 
His vein, ironically grave, 315 
Exposed the fool, and lashed the knave. 
To steal a hint was never known, 
But what he writ was all his own. 

He never thought an honor done him, 
Because a duke was proud to own him; 320 
Would rather slip aside and choose 
To talk with wits in dirty shoes; 

Despised the fools with stars and garters, 

So often seen caressing Chartres.‘ 

He never courted men in station, 325 
Nor persons held in admiration ; 

Of no man’s greatness was afraid, 

Because he sought for no man’s aid. 

Though trusted long in great affairs 

He gave himself no haughty airs: 330 
Without regarding private ends, 

Spent all his credit for his friends; 

And only chose the wise and good; 


1Duck-lane, a street which contained second-hand- 
book shops. ? pastry-cook’s. The leaves were used for 
lining pastry pans. 3the Rose, an inn. 4 Chartres, 
““A most infamous vile scoundrel ... flatterer ... in- 
former,’’ says the Dublin edition of the poem. 
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No flatterers; no allies in blood: 
But succoured virtue in distress, 335 
And seldom failed of good success; 
As numbers in their hearts must own, 
Who, but for him, had been unknown. 
With princes kept a due decorum, 
But never stood in awe before ’em. 340 
He followed David’s lesson just; 
In princes never put thy trust?: 
And would you make him truly sour, 
Provoke him with a slave in power. 
The Irish senate if you named, 345 
With what impatience he declaimed ! 
Fair LIBERTY was all his ery, 
For her he stood prepared to die; 
For her he boldly stood alone; 
For her he oft exposed his own. 350 
Two kingdoms, just as faction led, 
Had set a price upon his head; 
But not a traitor could be found, 
To sell him for six hundred pound.? 
Had he but spared his tongue and pen 355 
He might have rose like other men: 
But power was never in his thought, 
And wealth he valued not a groat:. 
Ingratitude he often found, 
And pitied those who meant the wound: 360 
But kept the tenor of his mind, 
To merit well of human kind: 
Nor made a sacrifice of those 
Who still were true, to please his foes. 
He labored many a fruitless hour, 365 
To reconcile his friends in power; 
Saw mischief by a faction brewing, 
While they pursued each other’s ruin. 
But finding vain was all his care, 
He left the court in mere 3 despair. 370 


Perhaps I may allow the Dean 455 
Had too much satire in his vein; 
And seemed determined not to starve it, 
Because no age could more deserve it. 
Yet malice never was his aim; 
He lashed the vice, but spared the name; 460 
No individual could resent, 


l princes ... trust. See Psalms exlvi, 3. 2six hun- 
dred pound. Queen Anne offered a reward of three hundred 
pounds for the discovery of the author of The Public 
Spirit of the Whigs, and the English government in Ire- 
land offered a like amount for the name of the author of 
the Drapier Letters, —both political tracts written by 
Swift. 3 mere, complete. 
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Where thousands equally were meant; 
His satire points at no defect, 
But what all mortals may correct; 
For he abhorred that senseless tribe 465 
Who call it humor when they gibe: 
He spared a hump, or crooked nose, 
Whose owners set not up for beaux. 
True genuine dullness moved his pity, 
Unless it offered to be witty. 470 
Those who their ignorance confest, 
He ne’er offended with a jest; 
But laughed to hear an idiot quote 
A verse from Horace learned by rote. 
He knew a hundred pleasing stories, 475 
With all the turns of Whigs and Tories: 
Was cheerful to his dying day; 
And friends would let him have his way. 
He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and mad; 480 
And showed by one satiric touch, 
No nation wanted it so much.’ 
(1739] 


ADDRESS TO THE UNCO! GUID, OR 
THE RIGIDLY RIGHTEOUS 


ROBERT BURNS 


O ye wha are sae guid yoursel, 
Sae pious and sae holy, 
Ye’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neebours’ fauts and folly! 
Whase life is like a weel-gaun 2 mill, 5 
Supplied wi’ store o’ water, 
The heapet happer’s * ebbing still, 
And still the clap ‘ plays clatter. 


Hear me, ye venerable core,° 
As counsel for poor mortals, 10 - 

That frequent pass douce ® Wisdom’s door 
For glaikit 7 Folly’s portals; 

I, for their thoughtless, careless sakes, ’ 
Would here propone defences — 

Their donsie § tricks, their black mistakes, 
Their failings and mischances. 16 


Ye see your state wi’ theirs compared, 
And shudder at the niffer °; 


2 weel-gaun, smoothly running. 
4clap,a 


1 uwnco, remarkably. 
3 heapet happer, heaped-up hopper (of grain). 


piece of wood that strikes and shakes the hopper. 5 core, 
company. ‘douce, sober. ‘glaikit, foolish. 8 donsie, 
unlucky. 9 niffer, exchange. 
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But cast a moment’s fair regard, 
What maks the mighty differ 1? 
Discount what scant occasion gave, 
That purity ye pride in; 
And (what’s aft mair than a’ the lave ”) 
. Your better art o’ hidin. 


Think, when your castigated pulse 
Gies now and then a wallop, 

What ragings must his veins convulse 
That still eternal gallop! 

Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail, 
Right on ye scud your sea-way ; 

But in the teeth o’ baith 3 to sail, 
It maks an unco leeway. 


See Social Life and Glee sit down, 
All joyous and unthinking, 

Till, quite transmugrified,* they’re grown 
Debauchery and Drinking: 

O, would they stay to calculate 
Th’ eternal consequences ; 

Or — your more dreaded hell to state — 
Damnation of expenses! 


Ye high, exalted, virtuous Dames, 
Tied up in godly laces, 

Before you gie poor Frailty names, 
Suppose a change 0’ cases: 

A dear loved lad, convenience snug, 
A treacherous inclination — 

But, let me whisper i’ your lug, 
Ye’re aiblins § nae temptation. 


Then gently sean your brother Man, 
Still gentler sister Woman ; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin 7 wrang, 
To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving Why they do it; 

And just as lamely can ye mark, 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us, 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias: 


ldiffer, difference. 2 lave, rest. 
4 transmugrified, transformed. 5 lug, ear. 
perhaps. 7 kennin, little. 
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20 


25 


35 


40 


45 


60 


3 baith, both. 
6 aiblins, 


OF POETRY 


Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


[1787] 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 
[In 1704 the Allies, under Marlborough and 


Prince Eugene, defeated the French and Bavarians 
at Blenheim, on the Danube, in Bavaria. Fifty 
thousand men were lost.] 


It was a summer evening ; 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green 5 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
That he beside the rivulet, 
In playing there, had found: 10 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large and smooth and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 15 
And with a natural sigh, 
“Tis some poor fellow’s skull,’ said he, 
“Who fell in the great victory. - 


‘TI find them in the garden, 
For there’s many here about; 20 
And often, when I go to plow, 
The plowshare turns them out; 
For many thousand men,’ said he, 
‘Were slain in that great victory.’ 


“Now tell us what ’twas all about,’ 25 
Young Peterkin he cries; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 

“Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for.’ 30 


“It was the English,’ Kaspar cried, 
“Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out; 
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But everybody said,’ quoth he, 35 
‘That ’twas a famous victory. 


“My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by; 
They burned his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly; 40 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 


“With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 

And many a childing mother then, 45 
And new-born baby, died ; 

But things like that, you know, must be 

At every famous victory. 


“They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won; 50 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


‘Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.’ 56 
‘Why, ’twas a very wicked thing!’ 
Said little Wilhelmine. 
‘Nay, nay, my little girl,’ quoth he; 
‘It was a famous victory. 60 


‘And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who this great fight did win.’ 
‘But what good came of it at last?’ 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
‘Why, that I cannot tell,’ said he; 65 
‘But ’twas a famous victory.’ 


[1798] 


DON JUAN 
DEDICATION 
GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 


Bob Southey! You’re a poet — Poet-laureate, 
And representative of all the race, 

Although ’tis true that you turned out a Tory at 
Last, — yours has lately been a common 


case ; 
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And now, my Epic Renegade! what are ye 
at? 
With all the Lakers, in and out of place? 
A nest of tuneful persons, to my eye 
Like ‘four and twenty Blackbirds in a pye; 


“Which pye being opened they began to sing’ 
(This old song and new simile holds good), 
“A dainty dish to set before the King,’ 11 

Or Regent, who admires such kind of 
food ; — 
And Coleridge, too, has lately taken wing, 
But like a hawk encumbered with his 
hood, — 
Explaining metaphysics to the nation — 15 
I wish he would explain his Explanation. 


You, Bob! are rather insolent, you know, 

At being disappointed in your wish 
To supersede all warblers here below, 

And be the only Blackbird in the dish; 20 
And then you overstrain yourself, or so, 

And tumble downward like the flying fish 
Gasping on deck, because you soar too high, 

Bob, 

And fall for lack of moisture quite a-dry, Bob! 


And Wordsworth, in a rather long ‘Excur- 


sion’ 
(I think the quarto holds five hundred 
pages), 26 


Has given a sample from the vasty version 
Of his new system to perplex the sages; 
’Tis poetry — at least by his assertion, 
And may appear so when the dog-star 
rages — 30 
And he who understands it would be able 
To add a story to the Tower of Babel. 


You — Gentlemen! by dint of long seclusion 
From better company, have kept your 


own 
At Keswick, and through still continued fu- 
sion 35 


Of one another’s minds, at last have grown 
To deem as a most logical conclusion, 

That poesy has wreaths for you alone: 
There is a narrowness in such a notion, 
Which makes me wish you’d change your 

lakes for ocean. 40 


5d4 


I would not imitate the petty thought, 
Nor coin my self-love to so base a vice, 
For all the glory your conversion brought, 
Since gold alone should not have been its 
_ price. 
You have your salary; was’t for that you 
wrought? 45 
And Wordsworth has his place in the 
Excise. 
You’re shabby fellows — true — but poets 
still, 
And duly seated on the immortal hill. 


Your bays may hide the baldness of your 


brows — 
Perhaps some virtuous blushes ; — let them 
OSS 50 


To you I envy neither fruit nor boughs — 
And for the fame you would engross below, 
The field is universal, and allows 
Scope to all such as feel the inherent glow: 
Seott, Rogers, Campbell, Moore, and Crabbe 
will try 55 
’Gainst you the question with posterity. 


For me, who, wandering with pedestrian 
Muses, 

Contend not with you on the winged steed, 

I wish your fate may yield ye, when she 


chooses, 
The fame you envy, and the skill you need; 
And recollect a poet nothing loses 61 


In giving to his brethren their full meed 
Of merit, and complaint of present days 
Is not the certain path to future praise. 


He that reserves his laurels for posterity 65 
(Who does not often claim the bright rever- 
sion) 

Has generally no great crop to spare it, he 
Being only injured by his own assertion; 
And although here and there some glorious 

rarity 
Arise like Titan from the sea’s immersion, 
The major part of such appellants go val 
To — God knows where — for no one else can 
know. 


If, fallen in evil days on evil tongues, 
Milton appealed to the Avenger, Time, 
If Time, the Avenger, execrates his wrongs, 
And makes the word ‘ Miltonic’ mean ‘sub- 
lime,’ 716 
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He deigned not to belie his soul in songs, 

Nor turn his very talent to a crime; 
He did not loathe the Sire to laud the Son, 
But closed the tyrant-hater he begun. 80 


Think’st thou, could he — the blind Old Man 
— arise 
Like Samuel from the grave, to freeze once 
more 
The blood of monarchs with his prophecies, 
Or be alive again — again all hoar 
With time and trials, and those helpless eyes, 
And heartless daughters — worn — and 
pale — and poor; 86 
Would he adore a sultan? he obey 
The intellectual eunuch Castlereagh? 


Cold-blooded, smooth-faced, placid miscreant ! 
Dabbling its sleek young hands in Erin’s 
gore, 90 
And thus for wilder carnage taught to pant, 
Transferred to gorge upon a sister shore, 
The vulgarest tool that Tyranny could want, 
With just enough of talent, and no more, 
To lengthen fetters by another fixed, 95 
And offer poison long already mixed. 


An orator of such set trash of phrase 
Ineffably — legitimately vile, 
That even its grossest flatterers darenot praise, 
Nor foes —all nations — condescend to 
smile; 100 
Nor even a sprightly blunder’s spark can blaze 
From that Ixion grindstone’s ceaseless toil, 
That turns and turns to give the world a 
notion 
Of endless torments and perpetual motion. 


A bungler even in its disgusting trade, 105 
And botching, patching, leaving still behind 
Something of which its masters are afraid, 
States to be curbed, and thoughts to be con- 
fined, 
Conspiracy or Congress to be made — 
Cobbling at manacles for all mankind — 
A tinkering slave-maker, who mends old 
chains, “at 
With God and man’s abhorrence for its gains. 


If we may judge of matter by the mind, 
Emasculated to the marrow It 
Hath but two objects, how to serve, and bind, 
Deeming the chain it wears even men may 
fit, 116 
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EKutropius of its many masters — blind 

To worth as freedom, wisdom as to wit, 
Fearless — because no feeling dwells in ice, 
Its very courage stagnates to a vice. 120 


Where shall I turn me not to view its bonds, 
For I will never feel them ; — Italy! 

Thy late reviving Roman soul desponds 
Beneath the lie this State-thing breathed 


o’er thee — 
Thy clanking chain, and Erin’s yet green 
wounds, 125 


Have voices — tongues to cry aloud for me. 
Europe has slaves, allies, kings, armies still, 
And Southey lives to sing them very ill. 


Meantime, Sir Laureate, I proceed to dedicate, 
In honest simple verse, this song to you. 

And, if in flattering strains I do not predicate, 
’Tis that I still retain my ‘buff and blue’ ; 

My politics as yet are all to educate: 
Apostasy’s so fashionable, too, 

To keep one creed’s a task grown quite Her- 

culean : 135 
Is it not so, my Tory, Ultra-Julian? 
[1819] 


From THE VISION OF JUDGMENT 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 


[Robert Southey, poet laureate, in his poem 
“The Vision of Judgment” (1821), had produced 
what Byron ridiculed as “the apotheosis of George 
the Third,’’ who had died the year before. Southey 
had, moreover, in the preface to the poem, said of 
Byron, who had then published two cantos of 
Don Juan, and of poets of his following, ‘*The 
school which they have set up may properly be 
called the Satanic School.”” The exchange of ac- 
cusations and personalities following resulted in 
Byron’s sending from Italy to Southey a challenge 
to a duel, which the intermediary, Douglas Kin- 
nard, wisely pocketed. In the meantime Byron was 
writing his own ‘‘ Vision of Judgment,” which ap- 
peared in The Liberal, a magazine published by 
Byron, Shelley, and Leigh Hunt (who were then in 
Italy) as a medium for opinions more advanced 
than could be expressed in England. ] 


Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate: 

His keys were rusty, and the lock was dull, 
So little trouble had been given of late; 

Not that the place by any means was full, 


505 


But since the Gallic era ‘eighty-eight’ ! 5 
The devils had ta’en a longer, stronger pull, 

And ‘a pull all together,’ as they say 

At sea — which drew most souls another way. 


The angels all were singing out of tune, 
And hoarse with having little else todo, 10 
Excepting to wind up the sun and moon, 
Or curb a runaway young star or two, 
Or wild colt of a comet, which too soon 
Broke out of bounds o’er the ethereal blue, 
Splitting some planet with its playful tail, 15 
As boats are sometimes by a wanton whale. 


The guardian seraphs had retired on high, 
Finding their charges past all care below; 

Terrestrial business filled naught in the sky 
Save the recording angel’s black bureau; 

Who found, indeed, the facts to multiply 21 
With such rapidity of vice and woe, 

That he had stripped off both his wings in 

quills, 
And yet was in arrear of human ills. 


His business so augmented of late years, 25 
That he was forced, against his will no 
doubt 
(Just like those cherubs, earthly ministers), 
For some resource to turn himself about, 
And claim the help of his celestial peers, 
To aid him ere he should be quite worn 
out 30 
By the increased demand for his remarks: 
Six angels and twelve saints were named his 
clerks. 


This was a handsome board — at least for 
heaven ; 
And yet they had even then enough to 
do, 
So many conquerors’ cars were daily driven, 
So many kingdoms fitted up anew; 36 
Each day, too, slew its thousands six or seven, 
Till at the crowning carnage, Waterloo, 
They threw their pens down in divine dis- 


gust — 
The page was so besmeared with blood and 
dust. 40 


1Gallic ... ‘eighty-cight.’ The French Revolution began 
in 1789. 
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This by the way; ’tis not mine to record 
What angels shrink from: even the very 
devil 
On this occasion his own work abhorred, 
So surfeited with the infernal revel : 
Though he himself had sharpened every 
sword, 45 
It almost quenched his innate thirst of evil. 
(Here Satan’s sole good work deserves inser- 
tion — 
Tis, that he has both generals in reversion.') 


Let’s skip a few short years of hollow peace, 
Which peopled earth no better, hell as wont, 
And heaven none —they form the tyrant’s 


lease, 51 
With nothing but new names subscribed 
upon’t; 
’Twill one day finish: meantime they in- 
crease, 
“With seven heads and ten horns,’ and all in 
front, 
Like Saint John’s foretold beast2; but ours are 
born 55 


Less formidable in the head than horn. 


In the first year of freedom’s second dawn 3 
Died George the Third; although no tyrant, 
one 
Who shielded tyrants, till each sense with- 
drawn 
Left him nor mental nor external sun; 60 
A better farmer ne’er brushed dew from lawn, 
A worse king never left a realm undone! 
He died — but left his subjects still behind, 
One half as mad — and t’other no less blind. 


He died! his death made no great stir on earth: 
His burial made some pomp; there was 
profusion 66 

Of velvet, gilding, brass, and no great dearth 
Of aught but tears — save those shed by 


collusion. 
For these things may be bought at their true 
worth ; 
Of elegy there was the due infusion — _70 


Bought also; 
banners, 
Heralds, and relies of old Gothic manners, 


and the torches, cloaks, and 


1 both ... reversion. That is, both Napoleon and Well- 
ington are his by anterior rights. 2 foretold beast. See 
Revelation xiii. 3 second dawn, 1820, a year of revolu- 
tionary activity in Europe. 
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Formed a sepulchral melodrame. Of all 
The fools who flocked to swell or see the 
show, 74 
Who cared about the corpse? The funeral 
Made the attraction, and the black the woe. 
There throbbed not there a thought which 
pierced the pall; 
And when the gorgeous coffin was laid low, 
It seemed the mockery of hell to fold 
The rottenness of eighty years in gold. 80 


So mix his body with the dust! It might 
Return to what it must far sooner, were 
The natural compound left alone to fight 
Its way back into earth, and fire, and air; 
But the unnatural balsams merely blight 85 
What nature made him at his birth, as bare 
As the mere million’s base unmummied clay — 
Yet all his spices but prolong decay. 


He’s dead — and upper earth with him has 
done; 
He’s buried; save the undertaker’s bill, 
Or lapidary scrawl,! the world is gone 91 
For him, unless he left a German will; 
But where’s the proctor? who will ask his 
son? 
In whom his qualities are reigning still, 
Except that household virtue, most uncom- 
mon, 95 
Of constancy to a bad, ugly woman. 


“God save the king!’ It is a large economy 
In God to save the like; but if he will 
Be saving, all the better; for not one am I 
Of those who think damnation better still: 
I hardly know too if not quite alone am I 101 
In this small hope of bettering future ill 
By circumscribing, with some slight restric- 
tion, 
The eternity of hell’s hot jurisdiction. 


I know this is unpopular; I know 105 
"Tis blasphemous; I know one may be 
damned 
For hoping no one else may e’er be so; 
I know my catechism; 1 know we're 
crammed 


1 lapidary scrawl, a reference to the epitaph on the tomb 
of King George. 2 the proctor, the court official who will 
dare ask George IV if he destroyed his father’s will, as 
George III is said to have destroyed that of George II. 
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With the best doctrines till we quite o’erflow; 
I know that all save England’s church have 


shammed. 110 
And that the other twice two hundred 
churches 
And synagogues have made a damned bad 
purchase. 


God help us all! God help me too! I am, 

God knows, as helpless as the devil can 
wish, 

And not a whit more difficult to damn 115 
Than is to bring to land a late-hooked fish, 

Or the butcher to purvey the lamb; 
Not that I’m fit for such a noble dish 

As one day will be that immortal fry 

Of almost everybody born to die. 120 


Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate, 
And nodded o’er his keys: when, lo! there 
came 
A wondrous noise he had not heard of late — 
A rushing sound of wind, and stream, and 
flame; 
In short, a roar of things extremely great, 125 
Which would have made aught save a saint 
exclaim ; 
But he, with first a start and then a wink, 
Said, ‘There’s another star gone out, I think!’ 


But ere he could return to his repose, 
A cherub flapped his right wing o’er his 


eyes — 130 
At which Saint Peter yawned, and rubbed his 
nose: 


‘Saint porter,’ said the angel, ‘prithee rise!’ 
Waving a goodly wing, which glowed, as 


glows 
An earthly peacock’s tail, with heavenly 
dyes: 
To which the saint replied, ‘Well, what’s the 
matter? 135 


Ts Lucifer come back with all this clatter?’ 


‘No,’ quoth the cherub: ‘George the Third is 
dead.’ 
‘And who is George the Third?’ replied the 
apostle: 
‘What George? what Third?’ ‘The king of 
England,’ said 
The angel. ‘Well! he won’t find kings to 
jostle 140 
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Him on his way; but does he wear his head? 
Because the last we saw here had a tussle, 
And ne’er would have got into heaven’s good 

graces, 
Had he not flung his head in all our faces. 


“He was, if lremember, king of France!; 145 

That head of his, which could not keep a 
crown 

On earth, yet ventured in my face to advance 
A claim to those of martyrs — likemy own: 

If I had had my sword, as I had once 149 
When I cut ears off, I had cut him down; 

But having but my keys, and not my brand, 

I only knocked his head from out his hand. 


“And then he set up such a headless howl, 
That all the saints came out and took him 
in; 154. 
And there he sits by Saint Paul, cheek by jowl; 
That fellow Paul —the parvenu! The skin 
Of Saint Bartholomew,? which makes his cowl 
In heaven, and upon earth redeemed his sin, 
So as to make a martyr, never sped 159 
Better than did this weak and wooden head. 


‘But had it come up here upon its shoulders, 

There would have been a different tale to 
tell: 

The fellow-feeling in the saint’s beholders 
Seems to have acted on them like a spell; 

And so this very foolish head heaven solders 
Back on its trunk: it may be very well, 166 

And seems the custom here to overthrow 

Whatever has been wisely done below.” 


The angel answered, ‘Peter! do not pout: 
The king who comes has head and all en- 
tire, 170 
And never knew much what it was about — 
He did as doth the puppet — by its wire, 
And will be judged like all the rest, no doubt: 
My business and your own is not to in- 
quire 
Into such matters, but to mind our cue — 
Which is to act as we are bid to do.’ 176 


While thus they spake, the angelic caravan, 
Arriving like a rush of mighty wind, 
Cleaving the fields of space, as doth the swan 


1 king of France, Louis XVI. 2 Saint Bartholomew, 
one of the twelve apostles, who is said to have been flayed 
alive. 
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Some silver stream (say Ganges, Nile, or Inde, 
Or Thames, or Tweed), and ‘midst them an 
old man 181 
With an old soul, and both extremely blind, 
Halted before the gate, and in his shroud 
Seated their fellow-traveler on a cloud. 


But bringing up the rear of this bright host 
A Spirit of a different aspect 1 waved 186 
His wings, like thunder-clouds above some coast 
Whose barren beach with frequent wrecks 
is paved ; 
His brow was like the deep when tempest- 
tossed ; 
Fierce and unfathomable thoughts engraved 
Eternal wrath on his immortal face, 191 
And where he gazed a gloom pervaded space. 


As he drew near, he gazed upon the gate 
Ne’er to be entered more by him or Sin, 
With such a glance of supernatural hate, 
As made Saint Peter wish himself within ; 
He pattered with his keys at a great rate, 
And sweated through his apostolic skin: 
Of course his perspiration was but ichor,? 
Or some such other spiritual liquor. 200 


The very cherubs huddled all together, 
Like birds when soars the faleon; and they 
felt 
A tingling to the tip of every feather, 
And formed a circle like Orion’s belt 
Around their poor old charge; who scarce 


knew whither 205 
His guards had led him, though they gently 
dealt 


With royal manes?’ (for by many stories, 
And true, we learn the angels all are Tories). 


As things were in this posture, the gate flew 
Asunder, and the flashing of its hinges 210 
Flung over space an universal hue 
Of many-colored flame, until its tinges 
Reached even our speck of earth, and made a 
new 
Aurora borealis spread its fringes 
O’er the North Pole; the same seen, when ice- 
bound, 215 


By Captain Parry’s crew, in ‘Melville’s 
Sound.’ 
la Spirit... aspect, Satan. 2ichor, a fluid said to 


run in the veins of the ancient gods. 3 manes, spirits. 
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And from the gate thrown open issued beam- 
ing 
A beautiful and mighty Thing of Light, 
Radiant with glory, like a banner streaming 
Victorious from some world-o’erthrowing 
fight : 220 
My poor comparisons must needs be teeming 
With earthly likenesses, for here the night 
Of clay obscures our best conceptions, saving 
Johanna Southcote,! or Bob Southey raving. 


’Twas the archangel Michael; all men know 
The make of angels and archangels, since 
There’s scarce a scribbler has not one to show, 

‘From the fiends’ leader to the angels’ prince; 
There also are some altar-pieces, though 

I really can’t say that they much evince 
One’s inner notions of immortal spirits; 231 
But let the connoisseurs explain their merits. 


(Satan and Michael argue their respective 
claims to His Majesty’s soul. Satan produces hosts 
of witnesses. During the course of the argument 
the devil Asmodeus interrupts. ] 


At length with jostling, elbowing, and the aid 
Of cherubim appointed to that post, 

The devil Asmodeus to the circle made 675 
His way, and looked as if his journey cost 
Some trouble. When his burden down he laid, 

“What’s this?’ cried Michael; ‘why, ’tis 
not a ghost?’ 
“IT know it,’ quoth the incubus; ‘but he 679 
Shall be one, if you leave the affair to me. 


“Confound the renegado! I have sprained 
My left wing, he’s so heavy; one would 
think 
Some of his works about his neck were chained. 
But to the point; while hovering o’er the 
brink 
Of Skiddaw 2 (where as usual it still rained), 
I saw a taper, far below me, wink, 686 
And stooping, caught this fellow at a libel — 
No less on history than the Holy Bible.? 


“The former is the devil’s scripture, and 
The latter yours, good Michael: go the af- 
fair 690 
Belongs to all of us, you understand. 


1 Johanna Southcote, a religious fanatic (1750-1814), 
who prophesied that she would give birth to a Messiah. 
* Skiddaw, a mountain in the Lake District, near Keswick, 
Southey’s home. 3 Holy Bible, perhaps Southey’s Book 
of the Church (1824). 
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I snatched him up just as you see him there, 
And brought him off for sentence out of hand: 

I’ve scarcely been ten minutes in the air — 
At least a quarter it can hardly be: 695 
I dare say that his wife is still at tea.’ 


Here Satan said, ‘I know this man of old, 
And have expected him for some time here; 
A sillier fellow you will scarce behold, 
Or more conceited in his petty sphere: 700 
But surely it was not worth while to fold 
Such trash below your wing, Asmodeus 
dear: 
We had the poor wretch safe (without being 
bored 
With carriage) coming of his own accord. 


“But since he’s here, let’s see what he has 
done.’ 705 
‘Done!’ cried Asmodeus, ‘he anticipates 
The very business you are now upon, 
And scribbles as if head clerk to the Fates. 
Who knows to what his ribaldry may run, 
When such an ass as this, like Balaam’s, 


prates 1?’ : 710 
*Let’s hear,’ quoth Michael, ‘what he has to 
say; 


You know we’re bound to that in every way.’ 


Now the bard, glad to get an audience, which 
By no means often was his case below, 
Began to cough, and hawk, and hem, and 
pitch 715 
His voice into that awful note of woe 
To all unhappy hearers within reach 
Of poets when the tide of rime’s in flow; 
But stuck fast with his first hexameter,? 
Not one of all whose gouty feet would stir. 720 


But ere the spavined dactyls could be spurred 
Into recitative, in great dismay 

Both cherubim and seraphim were heard 
To murmur loudly through their long array ; 

And Michael rose ere he could get a word 725 
Of all his foundered verses under way, 

And cried, ‘For God’s sake stop, my friend! 

*twere best — 
Non Di, non homines ? — you know the rest.’ 


lass ... prates, Balaam’s ass, which reproved its master. 
See Numbers xxii, 28. 2 herameter. Southey’s poem 
**The Vision of Judgment” had been written in hexame- 
ters. 3 Non... homines. Horace, De Arte Poetica, 372. 
““To poets to be second rate is a privilege which neither 
men nor gods nor book-stalls ever allow.” — Tr. WICKHAM 
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A general bustle spread throughout the throng, 

Which seemed to hold all verse in detesta- 
tion ; 730 

The angels had of course enough of song 
When upon service; and the generation 

Of ghosts had heard too much in life, not long 
Before, to profit by a new occasion: 

The monarch, mute till then, exclaimed, 


“What! what! 135 
Pye + come again? No more—no more of 
that!’ 


The tumult grew; an universal cough 
Convulsed the skies, as during a debate, 
When Castlereagh has been up long enough 

(Before he was first minister of state, 740 
I mean — the slaves hear now); some cried 
S Of of! 
As at a farce; till, grown quite desperate, 
The bard Saint Peter prayed to interpose 
(Himself an author) only for his prose. 


The varlet was not anill-favored knave; 745 
A good deal like a vulture in the face, 
With a hook nose and a hawk’s eye, which 
gave 
A smart and sharper-looking sort of grace 
To his whole aspect, which, though rather 
grave, 
Was by no means so ugly as his case; 750 
But that, indeed, was hopeless as can be, 
Quite a poetic felony ‘de se.’ 2 


Then Michael blew his trump, and stilled the 
noise 
With one still greater, as is yet the mode 
On earth besides; except some grumbling 


voice, 755 
Which now and then will make a slight in- 
road 


Upon decorous silence, few will twice 
Lift up their lungs when fairly overcrowed ; 
And now the bard could plead his own bad 
cause, 
With all the attitudes of self-applause. 760 


He said — (I only give the heads) — he said, 
He meant no harm in scribbling; ’twas his 
way 


1Pye, Henry James Pye, a Gull poet, Southey’s pred- 
ecessor in the laureateship. 2 felony ‘de se.’ Compare 
“*felo-de-se,’’ suicide. 
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Upon all topics; ’twas, besides, his bread, 
Of which he buttered both sides; ’twould 


delay 
Too long the assembly (he was pleased to 
dread), 765 


And take up rather more time than a day, 
To name his works — he would but cite a 
few 1 — 
‘Wat Tyler’ —‘Rhymes on Blenheim’ — 
‘Waterloo.’ 


He had written praises of a regicide; 
He had written praises of all kings what- 
ever; 770 
He had written for republics far and wide, 
And then against them bitterer than ever; 
For pantisocracy 2 he once had cried 
Aloud, a scheme less moral than ’twas 


clever ; 
Then grew a hearty anti-Jacobin 3 — 715 
Had turned his coat — and would have turned 
his skin. 


He had sung against all battles, and again 
In their high praise and glory; he had called 
Reviewing ‘the ungentle craft,’ and then 779 
Become as base a critic as e’er crawled — 
Fed, paid, and pampered by the very men 
By whom his muse and morals had been 
mauled : 
He had written much blank verse, 
blanker prose, 
And more of both than anybody knows. 


and 


He had written Wesley’s‘ life: here turning 
round 785 
To Satan, ‘Sir, I’m ready to write yours, 
In two octavo volumes, nicely bound, 
With notes and preface, all that most al- 
lures 


Leite a few. The point of the next two stanzas is 
the change of Southey, like others of his generation, from 
radicalism to conservatism. ‘‘Wat Tyler,” a poem by 
Southey written in 1794, was liberal in sentiment, by 
some even counted seditious. ‘‘ The Poet’s Pilgrimage to 
Waterloo” was conservative, rejoicing in the final over- 
throw of the French Republic. ‘‘ Blenheim” decried war; 
‘“Waterloo” glorified it. 2 pantisocracy (that is, ‘rule 
by all’’), a scheme of Southey and his brother-in-law, Cole- 
ridge (the poet), for a colony on the Susquehanna. It was 
wholly innocent of the taint implied in Byron's sneer. 
3 anti-Jacobin. The Jacobins, named from their meeting- 
place in a Jacobin monastery in Paris, were the radicals 
of the French Revolution. The name came to be generic. 
4 Wesley, John Wesley, one of the founders of Methodism. 
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The pious purchaser; and there’s no ground 
For fear, for I can choose my own re- 
viewers : 790 
So let me have the proper documents, 
That I may add you to my other saints.’ 


Satan bowed, and was silent. ‘Well, if you, 
With amiable modesty, decline 
My offer, what says Michael? There are few 
Whose memoirs could be rendered more 
divine. 796 
Mine is a pen of all work; not so new 
As it was once, but I would make you 
shine 
Like your own trumpet. 
own 
Has more of brass in it, and is as well blown. 


By the way, my 


‘But talking about trumpets, here’s my Vi- 
sion! 801 
Now you shall judge, all people; yes, you 
shall 
Judge with my judgment, and by my deci- 


sion 
Be guided who shall enter heaven or fall.1 
I settle all these things by intuition, 805 
Times present, past, to come, heaven, hell, 
and all, 


Like King Alfonso.2. When I thus see double, 
I save the Deity some worlds of trouble.’ 


He ceased, and drew forth an MS.; and no 
Persuasion on the part of devils, saints, 
Or angels, now could stop the torrent; so 811 

He read the first three lines of the con- 
tents ; . 
But at the fourth, the whole spiritual show 
Had vanished, with variety of scents, 
Ambrosial and sulphureous, as they sprang, 
Like lightning, off from his ‘melodious 
twang.’ 816 


lenter ... fall. Southey in his ‘Vision of Judgment” 
had been very certain of those of his own generation whom 
he saw as residents of the Celestial City. 2 Alfonso. 
Moore, Byron’s editor, says, ‘‘Alfonso, speaking of the 
Ptolemean system, said that had he been consulted at the 
creation of the world, he would have spared the Maker 
some absurdities.” 3*melodious twang.’ Moore says, 
“‘See Aubrey’s account of the apparition which disappeared 
“with a curious perfume and a most melodious twang.’” 
John Aubrey (1626-1697) was a compiler of ghost stories 
and antiquarian material. 
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Those grand heroics acted as a spell: 
The angels stopped their ears and plied 
their pinions ; 
The devils ran howling, deafened, down to 


hell; 
The ghosts fled, gibbering, for their own 
dominions — 820 


(For ’tis not yet decided where they dwell, 
And I leave every man to his opinions) ; 
Michael took refuge in his trump — but, lo! 
His teeth were set on edge, he could not 
blow! 


Saint Peter, who has hitherto been known 825 
For an impetuous saint, upraised his keys, 
And at the fifth line knocked the poet down; 
Who fell like Phaéton,! but more at ease, 

Into his lake,? for there he did not drown; 
A different web being by the Destinies 830 
Woven for the Laureate’s final wreath, when- 
e’er 
Reform shall happen either here or there. 


He first sank to the bottom — like his works, 
But soon rose to the surface — like him- 
self; 
For all corrupted things are buoyed like corks, 
By their own rottenness, like as an elf, 836 
Or wisp that flits o’er a morass: he lurks, 
It may be, still, like dull books on a shelf, 
In his own den, to scrawl some ‘Life’ or 


‘Vision,’ 
As Welborn says — ‘the devil turned pre- 
cisian.’ 849 


As for the rest, to come to the conclusion 
Of this true dream, the telescope is gone 
Which kept my optics free from all delusion, 
And showed me what I in my turn have 
shown; 
All I saw farther, in the last confusion, 845 
Was, that King George slipped into heaven 
for one; 
And when the tumult dwindled to a calm, 
I left him practicing the hundredth psalm.' 


[1822] 


1 Phaéton, son of Phebus Apollo. He had persuaded his 
father to allow him to drive the chariot of the sun and, 
because he was setting the earth on fire, Jupiter struck 
him from heaven with a lightning bolt. * his lake, prob- 
ably Derwentwater, the lake on which Keswick is situated. 
3 hundredth psalm. See the beginning of the psalm, 
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Thou shalt have one God only; who 

Would be at the expense of two? 

No graven images may be 

Worshiped, except the currency : 

Swear not at all; for, for thy curse 5 
Thine enemy is none the worse: 

At church on Sunday to attend 

Will serve to keep the world thy friend: 
Honor thy parents; that is, all 

From whom advancement may befall: 10 
Thou shalt not kill; but need’st not strive 
Officiously to keep alive: 

Do not adultery commit ; 

Advantage rarely comes of it: 

Thou shalt not steal; an empty feat, 15 
When it’s so lucrative to cheat: 

Bear not false witness; let the lie 

Have time on its own wings to fly: 

Thou shalt not covet, but tradition 

Approves all forms of competition. 20 
[1862] 


THE PIOUS EDITOR’S CREED 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


[These verses formed one of the first series of the 
Biglow Papers, written in 1846-1848 in general op- 
position to the principles and conduct of the war 
of the United States against Mexico. They are 
supposed to be written by a rural New England 
poet. ] 


I du believe in Freedom’s cause, 
iz fur away ez Payris is; 
I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Phayrisees ; 
It’s wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves an’ triggers, — 
But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 
Thet don’t agree with niggers. 


on 


I du believe the people want 
A tax on teas an’ coffees, 10 
Thet nothin’ aint extravygunt, — 
Purvidin’ I’m in office; 
Fer I hev loved my country sence 
My eye-teeth filled their sockets, 
An’ Uncle Sam I reverence, 15 
Partic’larly his pockets. 
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I du believe in any plan 
QO’ levyin’ the taxes, 
Ez long ez, like a lumberman, 
I git jest wut I axes; 20 
I go free-trade thru thick an’ thin, 
Because it kind o’ rouses 
The folks to vote, — an’ keeps us in 
Our quiet custom-houses. 


I du believe it’s wise an’ good 25 
To sen’ out furrin missions,! 
Thet is, on sartin understood 
An’ orthydox conditions ; — 
I mean nine thousan’ dolls. per ann., 
Nine thousan’ more fer outfit, 30 
An’ me to recommend a man 
The place ’ould jest about fit. 


I du believe in special ways 
O’ prayin’ an’ convartin’ ; 
The bread comes back in many days, 35 
An’ buttered, tu, fer sartin; 
I mean in preyin’ till one busts 
On wut the party chooses, 
An’ in convartin’ public trusts 
To very privit uses. 40 


I du believe hard coin the stuff 
Fer ’lectioneers to spout on; 
The people’s ollers soft enough 
To make hard money out on; 
Dear Uncle Sam pervides fer his, 45 
An’ gives a good-sized junk 2 to all, — 
I don’t care how hard money is, 
Ez long ez mine’s paid punctooal. 


I du believe with all my soul 
In the gret Press’s freedom, 50 
To pint the people to the goal 
An’ in the traces lead ’em; 
Palsied the arm thet forges yokes 
At my fat contracts squintin’, 
An’ withered be the nose thet pokes 55 
Inter the gov’ment printin’ ! 


I du believe thet I should give 
Wut’s his’n unto Cesar,3 
Fer it’s by him I move an’ live, 
Frum him my bread an’ cheese air; 60 


1 furrin missions, here, the office of minister toa foreign 
country, given as a partisan reward. 2 junk, chunk. 
3 give... Cxsar, to give the government its dues. See 
Matthew xxii, 21. 
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I du believe thet all o’ me 
Doth bear his superscription, — 
Will, conscience, honor, honesty, 
An’ things o’ thet description. 


I du believe in prayer an’ praise 65 
To him thet hez the grantin’ 
O’ jobs, — in every thin’ thet pays, 
But most of all in CANTIN’; 
This doth my cup with marcies fill, 
This lays all thought o’ sin to rest, — 70 
I don’t believe in princerple, 
But oh, I du in interest. 


I du believe in bein’ this 
Or thet, ez it may happen 
One way or t’other hendiest is 15 
To ketch the people nappin’ ; 
It aint by princerples nor men 
My preudunt course is steadied, — 
I scent wich pays the best, an’ then 
Go into it baldheaded. 80 


I du believe thet holdin’ slaves 
Comes nat’ral to a Presidunt, 
Let ’lone the rowdedow ! it saves 
To hev a wal-broke precedunt ; 
Fer any office, small or gret, 85 
I couldn’t ax with no face, 
’uthout I’d ben, thru dry an’ wet, 
Th’ unrizzest 2 kind o’ doughface. 


I du believe wutever trash 
‘ll keep the people in blindness, — 90 
Thet we the Mexicuns can thrash 
Right inter brotherly kindness, 
Thet bombshells, grape, an’ powder ’n’ ball 
Air good-will’s strongest magnets, 
Thet peace, to make it stick at all, 95 
Must be druv in with bagnets.® 


In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
Fer it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hey a solid vally 4; 100 
This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 
An’ this’ll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me. 
{1848] 


1 rowdedow, fuss. 2 unrizzest, applied to dough or 
bread ; heavy, most unrisen, or most incapable of rising. —— 
Lowell. 3 bagnets, bayonets. 4 vally, value. 


SATIRE 


TRAY 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[A friend of Browning’s had been witness to the 
incident described, which took place in Paris. ] 


Sing me a hero! Quench my thirst 
Of soul, ye bards! 
Quoth Bard the first: 
“Sir Olaf, the good knight, did don 
His helm and eke his habergeon.. .’ 
Sir Olaf and his bard —! 5 


‘That sin-seathed brow’ (quoth Bard the 
second) 

“That eye wide ope as though Fate beckoned 

My hero to some steep, beneath 

Which precipice smiled tempting death...’ 

You too without your host have reckoned! 10 


‘A beggar child’ (let’s hear this third !) 
“Sat on a quay’s edge: like a bird 

Sang to herself at careless play, 

And fell into the stream. ‘Dismay! 
Help, you the standers-by!’’ None stirred. 


‘Bystanders reason, think of wives 16 
And children ere they risk their lives. 

Over the balustrade has bounced 

A mere instinctive dog, and pounced 

Plumb on the prize. ‘“‘How well he dives! 20 


*““Up he comes with the child, see, tight 

In mouth, alive too, clutched from quite 

A depth of ten feet — twelve, I bet! 

Good dog! What, off again? There’s yet 
Another child to save? All right! 25 


‘* How strange we saw no other fall! 

It’s instinct in the animal. 

Good dog! But he’s a long while under: 
‘Tf he got drowned I should not wonder — 
Strong current, that against the wall! 30 


**€ Here he comes, holds in mouth this time 

— What may the thing be? Well, that’s 
prime! 

Now, did you ever? Reason reigns 

In man alone, since all Tray’s pains 

Have fished —the child’s doll from the 
slime!” 35 
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“And so, amid the laughter gay, 

Trotted my hero off, — Old Tray, — 

Till somebody, prerogatived 

With reason, reasoned: ‘‘ Why he dived, 

His brain would show us, I should say. 40 


““John, go and catch — or, if needs be, 
Purchase that animal for me! 

By vivisection, at expense 

Of half-an-hour and eighteenpence, 

How brain secretes dog’s soul, we’ll see!”"’ 45 
{1879] 


ETIQUETTE 
SIR WILLIAM SCHWENCK GILBERT 


The Ballyshannon foundered off the coast of 
Cariboo, 

And down in fathoms many went the captain 
and the crew; 

Down went the owners — greedy men whom 
hope of gain allured: 

Oh, dry the starting tear, for they were heavily 
insured. 


Besides the captain and the mate, the owners 


and the crew, 5 
The passengers were also drowned excepting 
only two: 


Young PETER GRAY, who tasted teas for 
BAKER, CROOP, AND CO., 

And SOMERS, who from Eastern shores im- 
ported indigo. 


These passengers, by reason of their clinging 
to a mast, 

Upon a desert island were eventually cast. 

They hunted for their meals, as ALEXANDER 
SELKIRK used, i 

But they couldn’t chat together — they had 
not been introduced. 


For PETER GRAY, and SOMERS too, though 
certainly in trade, 
Were properly particular about the friends 


they made; 
And somehow thus they settled it without a 
word of mouth — 15 


That GRAY should take the northern half, 
while SOMERS took the south. 
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On PETER’S portion oysters grew — a delicacy 
rare, 

But oysters were a delicacy PETER couldn’t 
bear. 

On SOMERS’ side was turtle, on the shingle 
lying thick, 

Which SOMERS couldn’t eat, because it al- 
ways made him sick. 20 


GRAY gnashed his teeth with envy as he saw 
a mighty store 

Of turtle unmolested on his fellow-creature’s 
shore: 

The oysters at his feet aside impatiently he 
shoved, 

For turtle and his mother were the only things 
he loved. 


And SOMERS sighed in sorrow as he settled in 
the south, 25 

For the thought of PETER’S oysters brought 
the water to his mouth. 

He longed to lay him down upon the shelly 
bed, and stuff: 

He had often eaten oysters, but had never had 
enough. 


How they wished an introduction to each other 
they had had 

When on board the Ballyshannon! And it 
drove them nearly mad 30 

To think how very friendly with each other 
they might get, 

If it wasn’t for the arbitrary rule of etiquette! 


One day, when out a-hunting for the mus 
ridiculus, 

GRAY overheard his fellow-man soliloquizing 
thus: 

‘I wonder how the playmates of my youth are 
getting on, 35 

M’CONNELL, 8S. B. WALTERS, PADDY 
BYLES, and ROBINSON?’ 


These simple words made PETER as delighted 

as could be, 

chummies at the Charterhouse were 

ROBINSON and he! 

He walked straight up to SOMERS, then he 
turned extremely red, 

Hesitated, hummed and hawed a bit, then 
cleared his throat, and said: 40 


Old 
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‘I beg your pardon — pray forgive me if I 
seem too bold, 

But you have breathed a name I knew famil- 
iarly of old. 

You spoke aloud of ROBINSON — I happened 
to be by — 

You know him?’ ‘Yes, extremely well.’ ‘Al- 
low me—so do I!’ 


It was enough: they felt they could more 
sociably get on, 45 

For (ah, the magic of the fact!) they each 
knew ROBINSON! 

And MR. SOMERS’ turtle was at PETER’S 
service quite, 

And MR. SOMERS punished PETER’S oyster- 
beds all night. 


They soon became like brothers from com- 
munity of wrongs: 

They wrote each other little odes and sang 
each other songs; 50 

They told each other anecdotes disparaging 
their wives; 

On several occasions, too, they saved each 
other’s lives. 


They felt quite melancholy when they parted 
for the night, 

And got up in the morning soon as ever it was 
light ; 

Each other’s pleasant company they reckoned 
so upon, 55 

And all because it happened that they both 
knew ROBINSON! 


They lived for many years on that inhospitable 
shore, 

And day by day they learned to love each 
other more and more. 

At last, to their astonishment, on getting up 


one day, 
They saw a vessel anchored in the offing of 
the bay! 60 


To PETER an idea occurred. 
cross the main? 

So good an opportunity may not be found 
again.’ 

And SOMERS thought a minute, then ejacu- 
lated, ‘Done! 


I wonder how my business in the City’s getting 
on?’ 


‘Suppose we 
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‘But stay,’ said MR. PETER: ‘when in Eng- 
land, as you know, 65 

I earned a living tasting teas for BAKER, 
CROOP, AND CO., 

I may be superseded —my employers think 
me dead!’ 

‘Then come with me,’ said SOMERS, ‘and taste 
indigo instead.’ 


But all their plans were scattered in a moment 
when they found 

The vessel was a convict ship from Portland, 
outward bound! 70 

When a boat came off to fetch them, though 
they felt it very kind, 

To go on board they firmly but respectfully 
declined. 


As both the happy settlers roared with laugh- 
ter at the joke, 
They recognized an unattractive fellow pulling 


stroke: 
’T was ROBINSON —a convict, in an unbecom- 
ing frock! 75 
Condemned to seven years for misappropriat- 
ing stock!!! 


They laughed no more, for SOMERS thought 
he had been rather rash 

In knowing one whose friend had misappropri- 
ated cash; 

And PETER thought a foolish tack he must 
have gone upon 

In making the acquaintance of a friend of 


ROBINSON. 80 
At first they didn’t quarrel very openly, I’ve 
heard ; 


They nodded when they met, and now and 
then exchanged a word: 
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The word grew rare, and rarer still the nodding 
of the head, 

And when they meet each other now, they cut 
each other dead. 


To allocate the island they agreed by word of 
mouth, 85 

And PETER takes the north again, and 
SOMERS takes the south; 

And PETER has the oysters, which he loathes 
with horror grim, 

And SOMERS has the turtle — turtle disagrees 
with him. 

[1898] 


THE BASHFUL EARTHQUAKE 
PROEM 


OLIVER HERFORD 


If this little world tonight 
Suddenly should fall through space 
In a hissing, headlong flight, 
Shriveling from off its face, 
As it falls into the sun, 5 
In an instant every trace 
Of the little crawling things — 
Ants, philosophers, and lice, 
Cattle, cockroaches, and kings, 
Beggars, millionaires, and mice, 10 
Men and maggots, all as one 
As it falls into the sun... 
Who ean say but at the same 
Instant from some planet far 
A child may watch us and exclaim: 15 
“See the pretty shooting star!’ 
[1898] 
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The Dresser. Whitman 
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To make a picture with words is the object of the poet in descriptive verse, just as 
the object of the painter is to make a picture with colors, or of the sculptor to make 
a picture with wood, or stone, or metal. The pictures are as varied as the interests of 
men. Hence, whatever people have put time and affection into may figure in descrip- 
tive poetry. Dress, dwellings, nature, and human activities of all kinds are in the 
record. Above all, it is men and women themselves — their appearance, action, 
habits, and moods — that find their place here. 

Description in verse, like description in prose, seldom stands alone and for its own 
sake. It more often forms a foreground or background, or is limited to scenes in other 
types of poetry. Probably to a larger extent than is true of any other type, descriptive 
poetry is a servant to other types. Descriptive poetry as it stands alone, however, is 
that type which especially makes a direct appeal to the eye or to the ear. Through 
these it rouses the emotions. If it fails to stir the emotions, it fails to be poetry. 

Descriptive poetry, like poetry of every type and art of every form, has its limita- 
tions. In poetic description words follow each other in time; they make their im- 
pressions and images upon the mind in succession, and each picture fades a little as 
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the next appears. The effectiveness of the word picture depends on the order, strength, 
suggestiveness, and association of the words, and upon the memory of the reader. 
If too many words suggest too many images, the mind forgets some of these, and the 
picture becomes confused. 

On the other hand, a picture or a statue will impress the eye and the mind as a 
whole, for the colors or forms are visually before the eye at the same time. However, 
the painter, and especially the sculptor, will be limited to fewer details than the nar- 
rator, for he can represent but a single instant of time. He must suggest in some way 
what has come before and what will come after. The whole subject is most sugges- 
tively and attractively treated in the Laokoon of Lessing, in which the author con- 
trasts the sculptor’s well-known treatment of the story found in the 4neid — the 
destruction of the priest and his two'sons by the serpents — with the story as told by 
Virgil himself. 

The final purpose of descriptive poetry, then, as with all other types, is to stir 
the emotions. In every poetic picture there is an appeal to the feelings; and the more 
effective the appeal the more perfect does it prove the description to be. Further- 
more, that which may be called the emotional pitch of descriptions varies greatly 
within the limits of the type itself. An untrained person might not grasp this fact at 
once, but it can be shown by collective if not by individual judgment. People of in- 
tellectual discernment can see that the description of the stabled cattle in ‘‘Snow- 
Bound,” for example, is in a lower key than the description of ‘‘A Forsaken Garden.”’ 
It is with poems as with pictures. Of all the people going through a gallery of paint- 
ings, more are pleased with a faithful picture of some hens or sheep than with a pic- 
ture of sentiment; only a few will brighten to the gleam of “‘the light that never was, 
on sea or land.’”? And some persons who began as children with admiring the cows 
and the chickens on canvas have come to find great satisfaction in the kind of 
paintings that Ruskin admired. So it is in the appreciation of descriptive poetry. 

It is well to study the range of descriptive poetry through generation after genera- 
tion, to notice how it has changed its objects and widened or narrowed its scope. As 
an exercise in the evaluation and comparison of poetry it is interesting to imagine 
Chaucer or Spenser writing ‘‘Boots”’ or ‘‘ Chicago.”” Wide differences will be found in 
the poems that follow, —in the means and materials their makers have used and in 
the kinds of impression they have tried to suggest to the mind. 


THE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTER- 
BURY TALES 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


[The reader should bear in mind the fact that 
the ‘“Prologue”’ is written in strictly ten-syllable 
verses riming in couplets; that in the metrical 
formation of these verses many vowels that are now 
silent had in Chaucer’s time their full value, and 
that in five hundred years many changes in vowel 
sounds as well as in spelling have taken place. A 
little scrutinizing and tentative pronunciation of 
strange-looking or strange-sounding words will fre- 


quently make them understood. In reading, the 
meter should be carefully noted : 


Whan that Aprillé with his shourés sooté 
The drought of Marche hath percéd to the rooté. 


As few annotations are made as possible, but with 
the ingenuity of the student they should suffice to 
make Chaucer’s meaning understood. It should be 
noticed that a is generally broad in sound, that en 
is the ending of many plural verbs, and that eth is 
a frequent ending of the imperative plural. The 
present text is based upon the Ellesmere MS., and 
is taken from the six-text edition of the tales, with 
some variations in spelling. ] 
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Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote ! 
The drought of Marche hath perced to the 
roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 
Of which vertue engendred is the flour ; 
When Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 5 
Inspired hath in every holte and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours i-ronne,? 
And smale fowles maken melodye, 
That slepen al the night with open yé,° 10 
(So priketh * hem nature in hir corages °) : — 
Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 
And palmers for to seeken straunge strondes,° 
To ferne halwes,’ couthe § in sondry londes; 
And specially, from every shires ende 15 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 
The holy blisful martir ° for to seke, 
That hem hath holpen whan that they were 
seke. 
Bifel that, in that sesoun on a day, 
In Southwerk at the Tabard 1° as I lay 20 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 
At night was come into that hostelrye 
Wel nyne and twenty in a companye, 
Of sondry folk, by aventure i-falle 1 25 
In felawshipe, and pilgrims were they alle, 
That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 
The chambres and the stables weren wyde, 
And wel we weren esed atte beste. 
And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 
So hadde I spoken with hem everichon, 31 
That I was of hir felawshipe anon, 
And made forward ” erly for to ryse, 
To take oure wey ther as I yow devyse.¥ 
But natheles, why! I have tyme and space, 
Er that I ferther in this tale pace, 36 
Me thinketh it acordant to resoun, 
To telle yow al the condicioun 
Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 
And which they weren, and of what de- 
gre 4; 40 
And eek in what array ™ that they were inne: 


1 soote, sweet. 2Ram...%-ronne, had run the half- 
course, which in April lies in Aries, the Ram. 3 ye, 
eyes. 4 priketh, incites. 5 corages, hearts. 6 strondes, 
strands; figuratively, lands. 7 ferne halwes, distant 
shrines of saints. 8 couthe, well known. CN Oe 
martir, St. Thomas a Becket. 10 Tabard, an inn at 
Southwark.  {-falle, befallen. 12 forward, agree- 
ment. 13 devyse, narrate. \4 degre, rank. 18 array, 
dress and equipage. 
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And at a knight than wol I first biginne. 
A KNIGHT ther was, and that a worthy 
man, 
That from the tyme that he first bigan 
To ryden out, he loved chivalrye, 45 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes ! werre, 
And thereto hadde he riden, no man ferre, 
As wel in Cristendom as hethenesse, 
And evere honoured for his worthinesse. 50 
At Alisaundre he was whan it was wonne; 
Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bigonne ? 
Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce.* 
In Lettowe ‘ hadde he reysed * and in Ruce,® 
No Cristen man so ofte of his degre. 55 
In Gernade? at the sege eke hadde he be 
Of Algezir,? and riden in Belmarye.° 
At Lyeys ! was he, and at Satalye," 
Whan they were wonne; and in the Grete See 
At many a noble aryve © hadde he be. 60 
At mortal batailles hadde he ben fiftene, 
And foughten for oure feith at Tramissene 
In listes thryes, and ay slayn his foo. 
This ilke 8 worthy knight hadde ben also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye," 65 
Ageyn © another hethen in Turkye: 
And everemore he hadde a sovereyn prys. 
And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
He never yit no vileinye ne ™ sayde 70 
In al his lyf, unto no maner wight. 
He was a verray parfit gentil knight 
But for to telle yow of his array, 
His horse were goode, but he was nat gay. 
Of fustian he wered a gipoun ” 15 
Al bismotered 38 with his habergeoun.! 
For he was late y-come from his viage, 
And wente for to doon his pilgrimage. 
With him ther was his sone, a yong 
SQUYER, 
A lovyer, and a lusty bacheler, 80 
With lokkes crulle° as they were layde in 
presse. 


2 bord bigonne, sat at the 
3 Pruce, Prussia. 4 Lettowe, Lithu- 


1 his lordes, his overlord’s. 
head of the table. 


ania. 5 reysed, made a military inroad. 6 Ruce, 
Russia. 7 Gernade, Granada. 8 Algezir, Algeciras, 
in Spain, ® Belmarye, Benamarin, in Africa. 10 Lyeys, 


Ayas, in Armenia,  Satalye, Attalia, in Asia Minor. 
2 aryve, meeting of military forces. 13 ilke, same. 
M Palatye, Palathia, in Anatolia. 16 Ageyn, against. 
18 never... no... me, an emphatic negative. 17 gipoun, 
short cloak. 18 bismotered, soiled. 19 habergeoun, 
light body armor, 20 crulle, curled. 
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Of twenty yeer of age he was I gesse. 

Of his stature he was of evene lengthe, 

And wonderly deliver,! and greet of strengthe. 

And he hadde been somtyme in chivachye,? 

In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Picardie, 86 

And born him wel, as of so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 

Embruded was he, as it were a mede 

Al ful of freshe floures, white and rede. 90 

Singinge he was, or floytinge,’ al the day; 

He was as fresh as is the month of May. 

Short was his goune, with sleeve long and 
wyde. 

Wel coude he sitte on hors, and faire ryde. 

He coude songes make and wel endyte,! 95 

Juste ® and eek daunce, and wel purtray ° and 
wryte. 

So hote he lovede, that by nightertale 7 

He sleep namore than doth a nightingale. 

Curteys he was, lowly, and servisable, 

And carf ® biforn his fader at the table. 100 

A YEMAN‘® hadde he, and servaunts namo 
At that tyme, for him liste ryde so; 

And he was clad in cote and hood of grene. 
A sheef of pocok !° arwes bright and kene 
Under his belte he bar ful thriftily. 105 
Wel coude he dresse his takel yemanly ; 

His arwes drouped noght with fetheres lowe. 
And in his hand he bar a mighty bowe. 

A not-heed hadde he with broun visage. 

Of woodecraft wel coude he al the usage. 110 
Upon his arm he bar a gay bracer, 

And by his syde a swerd and a bokeler, 

And on that other syde a gay daggere, 
Harneysed wel, and sharp as point of spere; 
A Cristofre " on his brest of silver shene.” 
An horn he bar, the bawdrik was of grene; 

A forster was he sothly, as I gesse. 

Ther was also a Nonne, a PRIORESSE, 
That of hir smyling was ful simple and coy; 
Hir grettest ooth was but by seynt Loy; 120 
And she was cleped madame Englentyne; ° 
Ful wel she song the servise divyne, 

Entuned in hir nose ful semely ; 
And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly,™ 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 125 


2 chivachye, military service. 

4 endyte, relate (stories). 5 Juste, 
7 nightertale, at night. 
10 pocok, peacock. 
12 shene, shone. 


1 deliver, supple. 
8 floytinge, fluting. 
joust. 6 purtray, draw. 
8 carf, carved. 9 Yeman, yeoman. 
1 Cristofre, an image of St. Christopher. 
13 cleped, called. M4 fetisly, properly. 
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For Frensh of Parys was to hir unknowe. 

At mete wel i-taught was she withalle; 

She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 

Ne wette hir fyngres in hir sauce deepe. 

Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel keepe, 

That no drope ne fille ! uppon hir brest. — 131 

In curteisye was set ful moche hir lest.2 

Hir over lippe wyped she so clene, 

That in hir cuppe ther was no ferthing * sene 

Of grece, whan she dronken hadde_hir 
draught. 135 

Ful semely after hir mete she raught.‘ 

And sikerly ° she was of greet disport,® 

And ful pleasaunt, and amiable of port, 

And peyned ’ hir to counterfete chere 

Of court, and been estatlich * of manere, 140 

And to ben holden digne ® of reverence. 

But for to speken of hir conscience, 

She was so charitable and so pitous, 

She wolde weepe if that shesaweamous 144 

Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 

Of smale houndes hadde she, that she fedde 

With rosted flesh, and milk, and wastel 
breed.!° 

But sore wepte she if oon of hem were deed, 

Or if men smot it with a yerde ! smerte: 

And al was conscience and tendre herte. 150 

Ful semely hir wimpel pynched ” was; 

Hir nose tretys 8; hir eyen greye as glas; 

Hir mouth ful smal, and therto softe and 
reed ; 

But sikerly > she hadde a fair forheed. 

It was almost a spanne brood, I trowe: 155 

For hardily “ she was not undergrowe. 

Ful fetis was hir cloke, as I was waar. 

Of smal coral aboute hir arm she baar 

A peire of bedes gauded al with grene; 159 

And theron heng a brooch of gold ful shene, 

On which ther was first write a crowned © A, 

And after, Amor vincit omnia. 

Another NONNE with hir hadde she, 

That was hir chapeleyn, and PREESTES 
thre. 

A MONK ther was, a fair for the maistrye,! 
An out-rydere, that lovede venerye "; 166 


3 ferthing, small amount. 

5 sikerly, surely. 6 disport, gayety, 
7 peyned, took pains. 8 estatlich, dig- 

10 wastel breed, bread of fine 
12 nunched, plaited. 13 tretys, 
4 hardily, truly. 15 e¢rowned, 
17 venerye, hunting. 


1 fille, fell. 
4 raught, reached. 
sportiveness. 
nified. 9 digne, worthy. 
flour. 11 yerde, stick. 
well-proportioned, long. 
capital. 16 maistrye, superiority. 


2 lest, wish. 
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A manly man, to been an abbot able. 

Ful many a deynte hors hadde in stable: 

And whan he rood, men might his brydel 
heere 

Ginglen in a whistling wynd as cleere, 170 

And eek as loude as doth the chapel belle. 

Ther as! this lord was keper of the selle, 

The reule of seint Maure or of seint Beneit, 

Because that it was old and somdel? streit, 

This ilke monk leet olde thinges pace,’ 175 

And held after the newe world the space. 

He yaf ‘4 nat of that text a pulled hen, 

That seith, that hunters been nat holy men; 

Ne that a monk, whan he is cloisterlees, 

Is likned til a fish that is waterlees; 180 

This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 

But thilke text held he not worth an oystre. 

And I seyde his opinioun was good. 

What shulde he studie, and make himselven 
wood, 184 

Uppon a book in cloystre alway to poure, 

Or swinke ® with his handes, and laboure, 

As Austin bit®? How shal the world be 
served? 

Lat Austin have his swink to him reserved. 

Therfore he was a pricasour ? aright; 

Grehoundes he hadde as swifte as fowel in 
flight ; 190 

Of priking and of hunting for the hare 

Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 

I saugh his sleves purfiled § at the hond 

With grys,® and that the fyneste of a lond. 

And for to festne his hood under his chin 195 

He hadde of gold y-wroght a curious pin: 

A love-knotte in the gretter ende ther was. 

His heed was balled, that shoon as eny glas, 

And eek his face as he hadde been anoint. 

He was a lord ful fat and in good point; 200 

His eyen stepe,! and rollinge in his heed, 

That stemed as a forneys of a leed "'; 

His bootes souple, his hors in greet estat. 

Now certeinly he was a fair prelat; 

He was nat pale as a for-pyned ® goost. 205 

A fat swan loved he best of any roost. 

His palfrey was as broun as is a berye. 

A FRERE ther was, a wantown and a merye, 


1 Ther as, where. 2 somdel, somewhat. 
pace, this same monk let them pass by. 
5 swinke, toil. 


ST RAS has 
4 yaf, gave. 
5 Austin bit, St. Augustine bade. 
7 pricasour, fast rider. 8 purfiled, embroidered. 9 grys, 
gray fur. 10 stepe, protruding. " forneys ...leed, the 
fire under a kettle. 12 for-pyned, wasted away. 
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A limitour,! a ful solempne man. 

In alle the ordres foure ? is noon that can 

So moche of daliaunce and fair langage. 211 
He hadde maade ful many a mariage 

Of yonge wommen, at his owne cost. 

Unto his ordre he was a noble post. 

Ful wel biloved and famulier was he 215 
With frankeleyns overal in his contree, 

And eek with worthy wommen of the toun: 
For he hadde power of confessioun, 

As seyde himself, more than a curat, 

For of his ordre he was licenciat. 220 
Ful swetely herde he confessioun, 

And plesaunt was his absolucioun ; 

He was an esy man to yeve ® penaunce 

Ther as he wiste to han a good pitaunce; 
For unto a povre ordre for to yive 225 
Is signe that a man is wel i-shrive.* 

For if he yaf, he dorste make avaunt, 

He wiste that a man was repentaunt. 

For many a man so hard is of his herte, 229 
He may nat wepe al-thogh him sore smerte. 
Therfore in stede of weping and preyeres, 
Men moot ® yive silver to the povre freres. 
His typet was ay farsed ° ful of knyves 

And pinnes, for to yiven faire wyves. 

And certeinly he hadde a mery note. 235 
Wel coude he singe and pleyen on a rote.’ 

Of yeddynges § he bar utterly the prys. 

His nekke whyt was as the flour-de-lys. 
Therto he strong was as a champioun. 

He knew the tavernes wel in every toun, 240 
And every hostiler or gay tapstere,° 

Bet than a lazar, or a beggestere, 

For unto swich a worthy man as he 

Accorded not, as by his faculte, 

To have with sike lazars aqueyntaunce. 245 
It is nat honest, it may nat avaunce, 

For to delen with no swich poraille,!® 

But al with riche and sellers of vitaille. 

And overal, ther as profit sholde arise, 
Curteys he was, and lowly of servyse. 250 
Ther was no man nowher so vertuous. 

He was the beste begger in his hous, 

For thogh a widewe hadde noght a sho, 

So plesaunt was his In principio, 254 


1 limitour, a cleric licensed to ask alms in a limited dis- 
trict. ? ordres foure, the four monastic orders, Dominican, 
Franciscan, Carmelite, and Augustinian. 3 yeve, give. 
‘{-shrive, shriven (including both confession and abso- 
lution). 5 moot, must, should. 6 farsed, stuffed. 
T rote, fiddle. 8 yeddynges, romances, poetic tales. 
9 tapstere, barmaid. 10 poraille, poor people, 
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Yet wolde he have a ferthing or he wente. 
His purchace ! was wel bettre than his rente.2 
And rage he coude as it were right a whelpe, 
In love-dayes * ther coude he mochel ‘ helpe. 
For ther he was nat lyk a cloisterer, 259 
With a thredbare cope as is a povre scoler, 
But he was lyk a maister or a pope. 
Of double worsted was his semi-cope,° 
That rounded as a belle out of the presse. 
Somwhat he lipsede, for his wantownesse, 264 
To make his English swete upon his tunge; 
And in his harping, whan that he hadde sunge, 
His eyen twinkeled in his heed aright, 
As don the sterres in the frosty night. 
This worthy limitour was cleped Huberd. 
A MARCHANT was ther with a forked 
berd, 270 
In mottelee, and hye on horse he sat, 
Upon his heed a Flaundrish bever hat; 
His botes clasped faire and fetisly. 
His resons he spak full solempnely, 274 
Sowninge § alway thencrees of his winning. 
He wolde the see were kept for any thing 
Betwixe Middelburgh and Orewelle. 
Wel coude he in eschaunge sheeldes ’ selle. 
This worthy man ful wel his wit bisette; 
Ther wiste no man that he was in dette, 280 
So estatly was he of his governaunce, 
With his bargayns, and with his chevisaunce.® 
For sothe he was a worthy man withalle, 
But sooth to seyn, I noot how men him calle. 
A CLERK ther was of Oxenford also, 285 
That unto logik hadde longe i-go.? 
As lene was his hors as is a rake, 
And he nas nat right fat, I undertake; 
But loked holwe, and therto soberly. 
Ful thredbare was his overest courtepy,!° 290 
For he hadde geten him yit no benefice, 
Ne was so worldly for to have office. 
For him was levere ! have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reed, 
Of Aristotle, and his philosophye, 295 
Then robes riche, or fithele,” or gay sawtrie." 
But al be that he was a philosophre, 
Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre; 


1 purchace, income from begging. 2 rente, regular 
income. 3 love-dayes, days for settling disputes out 
of court. 4 mochel, greatly. 5 semi-cope, short cape. 
6 sowninge, tending to. 7 sheeldes, French coins. 
8 chevisaunce, merchandising. 97-go, gone. 10 overest 
courtepy, outside coat. 1 levere, rather. 1? fithele, fiddle. 
13 sawtrie, harplike instrument. 
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But al that he mighte of his frendes hente, 

On bokes and on lerninge he it spente, 300 

And bisily gan for the soules preye 

Of hem that yaf him wherwith to scoleye.! 

Of studie took he most cure and most heede. 

Nat 00 word spak he more than was neede; 

And that was seyd in forme and reverence, 

And short, and quik, and ful of hy sentence. 

Sowninge in moral vertu was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 
ASERGEANT OF THE LAWE, war and wys, 

That often hadde been at the parvys,? 310 

Ther was also, ful riche of excellence. 

Discreet he was, and of greet reverence 

He semede swich, his wordes weren so wise, 

Justice he was ful often in assise, 

By patent, and by pleyn commissioun ; 315 

For his science, and for his heigh renoun, 

Of fees and robes hadde he many oon. 

So greet a purchasour was nowher noon. 

Al was fee simple to him in effect, 

His purchasing mighte nat ben infect. 320 

Nowher so bisy a man as he ther nas, 

And yet he semed bisier than he was. 

In termes hadde he caas * and domes ‘ alle, 

That fro the tyme of king William were falle.® 

Thereto he coude endyte, and make a thing, 

Ther coude no wight pinche at ¢ his writing. 

And every statut coude he pleyn by rote. 

He rood but hoomly in a medlee’ cote, 

Girt with a ceynt 8 of silk, with barres smale; 

Of his array telle I no lenger tale. 330 
A FRANKELEYN wasin his companye; 

Whit was his berd, as is the dayesye. 

Of his complexioun he was sangwyn. 

Wel loved he by the morwe a sop in wyn. 

To lyven in delyt was ever his wone, 335 

For he was Epicurius owne sone, 

That heeld opinioun that pleyn delyt 

Was verraily felicitee parfit. 

An housholdere, and that a greet, was he; 

Seynt Julian he was in his countree. 340 

His breed, his ale, was alway after oon 9; 

A bettre envyned man was nevere noon. 

Withoute bake mete was nevere his hous, 

Of fish and flesh, and that so plentevous, 

It snewed in his hous of mete and drinke, 


1 scoleye, go to school. 2 parvys, church porch, where 
(at St. Paul’s) lawyers were wont to gather. 3 caas, 
cases. 4 domes, decisions. 5 were falle, had taken 
place. 6 pinche at, find fault with. 7 medlee, mixed 
in color. 8 ceynt, belt. 9 after oon, of one kind. 
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Of alle deyntees that men coude thinke. 346 
After the sondry sesons of the yeer, 
So chaunged he his mete and his soper. 
Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe, 
And many a breem and many a luce in stewe." 
Wo was his cook, but if his sauce were 351 
Poynaunt and sharp, and redy al his gere. 
His table dormant ? in his halle alway 
Stood redy covered al the longe day. 
At sessions ther was he lord and sire. 
Ful ofte tyme he was knight of the shire. 356 
An anlas* and a gipser ‘ al of silk 
Heng at his gerdel, whit as morne milk. 
A shirreve hadde he been and a countour °; 
Was nowher such a worthy vavasour.® 360 
An HABERDASSHER and a CARPENTER, 
A WEBBE, a DYERE, and a TAPICER, 
And they were clothed all in o liveree 
Of a solempne and gret fraternitee. 364 
Ful fresh and newe hir gere’ a-pyked ® was; 
Hir knyfes were i-chaped noght with bras, 
But al with silver wroght ful clene and wel. 
Hir girdles and hir pouches every del. 
Wel semed eche of hem a fair burgeys, 
To sitten in a yeldehalle on the deys. 370 
Everich, for the wisdom that he can, 
Was shaply for to been an alderman. 
For catel ® hadde they ynogh and rente, 
And eek hir wyfes wolde it wel assente; 
And elles certein were they to blame. 375 
It is ful fair to been y-clept madame, 
And goon to vigylies al bifore,! 
And have a mantel roialliche i-bore.! 
A COOK they hadde with hem for the 
nones,” 
To boile chiknes and the mary-bones, 380 
And poudre marchaunt tart, and galyngale. 
Wel coude he knowe a draught of London ale. 
He coude roste, and sethe, and broille, and frye, 
Maken mortreux," and wel bake a pye. 
But gret harm was it, as it semede me, 385 
That on his shine a mormal " hadde he; 
For blankmanger™ that made he with the 
beste. 


1 in stewe, in the fish pond. 2 table dormant, a perma- 
nent side table. 3 anlas, dagger. 4 gipser, pouch. 
5 countour, accountant. 6 vavasour, under-vassal. 7 gere, 
garments, 8 a-pyked, set in order. 9 catel, chattels, 
property. 10 goon... . bijore, to take precedence at vigils. 
1 mantel ...%-bore, mantle borne for her, as if she were 
a person of rank. 2 nones, time being. 8 mortreux, a 
kind of stew. 4 mormal, cancer. 6 hlankmanger, a 
sweet dessert, of minced capon with cream. 
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A SHIPMAN was ther, wonyng! fer by 
weste: 
For ought I woot, he was of Dertemouthe. 
He rood upon a rouncy,? as he coude, 390 
In a gowne of faldyng 3 to the kne. 
A dagger hanging on a laas hadde he 
Aboute his nekke under his arm adoun. 
The hoote somer had maad his hew al broun; 
And certeinly he was a good felawe. 395 
Ful many a draught of wyn had he y-drawe 
From Burdeux-ward, whyl that the chapman 4 
sleep. 
Of nyce® conscience took he no keep. 
If that he faught, and hadde the hyer hand, 
By water he sente hem hoom to every land. 
But of his craft * to rekne wel his tydes, 401 
His stremes and his daungers him bisydes, 
His herberwe and his mone, his lodemenage,’ 
Ther was non swich frem Hulle to Cartage. 
Hardy he was, and wys to undertake; 405 
With many a tempest hadde his berd ben 
shake, 
He knew wel alle the havenes, as they were, 
From Gootlond to the cape of Finistere, 
And every cryk in Britayne and in Spayne; 
His barge y-cleped was the Maudelayne. 410 
With us ther was a DOCTOUR OF PHISYK, 
In al this world ne was ther non him lyk 
To speke of phisyk and of surgerye; 
For he was grounded in astronomye.$ 
He kepte his pacient a ful gret del 415 
In houres ® by his magik naturel. 
Wel coude he fortunen the ascendent 
Of his images ' for his pacient. 
He knew the cause of everich maladye, 419 
Were it of hoot or cold, or moyst, or drye," 
And where engendred, and of what humour; 
He was a verrey parfit practisour. 
The cause i-knowe, and of his harm the 
roote, 
Anon he yaf the seke man his boote.2 
Ful redy hadde he his apotecaries, 425 
To sende him drogges, and his letuaries, 


1 wonyng, living. 2 rouncy, nag. 
cloth. ‘chapman, merchant (owner). ‘nyce, scrupulous. 
S craft, technical knowledge. 7 lodemenage, pilotage. 
S astronomye, astrology, particularly the influence of the 
stars upon the patient. 9 howres, times when the 
planetary influence was good. 10 fortunen .. . images, 
give good fortune through the influence of the rising 
planets upon an image of the patient. 1 hoot... drye, 
the four humours which caused the temperament of the 
patient. An excess of any one produced disease. 12 boote, 
remedy. 


8 faldyng, coarse 
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For eche of hem made other for to winne; 
Hir frendschipe was not newe to beginne. 
Wel knew he the olde Esculapius, 
And Desicorides, and eek Rufus; 430 
Old Ypocras, Haly, and Galien; 
Serapion, Razis, and Avycen; 
Averrois, Damascien, and Constantyn; 
Bernard, and Gatesden, and Gilbertyn.! 
Of his diete mesurable was he, 435 
For it was of no superfluite, 
But of gret norissing and digestible. 
His studie was but litel on the Bible. 
In sangwin 2 and in pers 3 he clad was al 
Lyned with taffata and with sendal.! 440 
And yet he was but esy of dispence; 
He kepte that he wan in pestilence. 
For gold in phisyk is a cordial; 
Therfore he lovede gold in special. 

A good WYF was ther of bisyde BATHE, 
But she was somdel deef, and that was 

scathe.® 446 
Of cloth-making she hadde swich an haunt,$ 
She passed hem of Ypres and of Gaunt. 
In al the parisshe wyf ne was ther noon 449 
That to the offring bifore hir sholde goon,’ 
And if ther dide, certeyn so wroth was she, 
That she was out of alle charite. 
Hir coverchefs ful fyne were of ground; 
I dorste swere they weyede ten pound 
That on a Sonday were upon hir heed. 455 
Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 
Ful streite y-teyed, and shoos ful moiste § and 
newe. 

Bold was hir face, and fair, and reed of hewe. 
She was a worthy womman al hir lyve, 
Housbondes at chirche dore hadde she fyve, 
Withouten ® other companye in youthe; 461 
But thereof nedeth nat to speke as nouthe.!” 
And thryes hadde she ben at Jerusalem ; 
She hadde passed many a straunge streem ; 
At Rome she hadde been, and at Boloyne, 
In Galice at seint Jame, and at Coloyne. 466 
She coude moche of wandring by the weye. 
Gat-tothed " was she, sothly ” for to seye. 
Uppon an amblere esily she sat, 


1Esculapius . . . Gilbertyn, a roster of the most cele- 
brated medical men of antiquity and of the Middle Ages. 
2 sangwin, red. 3 pers, blue. 4 sendal, thin silk. 
5 scathe, misfortune. 6 haunt, skill, ‘offring... 
qoon. In giving offerings at the church none preceded her 
in rank. 8 moiste, soft. % Withouten, besides. 1° nouthe, 
now. 1 Gat-tothed, with teeth far apart. 1sothly, truly. 
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Ywimplid ! ful wel, and on hir heed an hat 

As brood as is a bokeler or a targe; 471 

A foot-mantel aboute hir hipes large, 

And on hir feet a paire of spores sharpe. 

In felaweschip wel coude she laughe and 
carpe. 474 

Of remedies of love she knew parchaunce, 

For she coude of that art the olde daunce. 

A good man was ther of religioun, 

And was a povre PERSOUN of a toun; 

But riche he was of holy thoght and werk. 

He was also a lerned man, a clerk 480 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche; 

His parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. 

Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversite ful pacient ; 

And swich he was i-preved ofte sythes.2 485 

Ful loth were him to cursen for his tythes,? 

But rather wolde he yeven out of doute, 

Unto his povre parisshens aboute, 

Of his offringe and eek of his substaunce. 

He coude in litel thing han suffisaunce. 490 

Wyd was his parisshe, and houses fer asonder, 

But he ne lafte 4 nat for reyn ne thonder, 

In siknes nor in meschief to visyte 

The ferreste * in his parisshe, moche and lyte, 

Uppon his feet, and in his hond a staf. 495 

This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf, 

That first he wroghte, and afterward he 
taughte, 

Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte, 

And this figure he added eek therto, 

That if golde ruste, what shal yren do? 500 

For if a preest be foul, on whom we truste, 

No wonder is a lewed ° man to ruste; 

And shame it is, if a preest take keep, 

A [filthy] shepherd and a clene sheep; 

Wel oghte a preest ensample for to yive, 505 

By his clennesse, how that his sheep shold 
live. 

He sette nat his benefice to hyre, 

And leet his sheep encombred in the myre, 

And ran to London, unto seynt Poules, 

To seken him a chaunterie for soules, 510 

Or with a bretherhed to been witholde’; 

But dwelte at hoom, and kepte wel his folde, 


1Ywimplid, with a wimple, which covered head and neck. 


2 sithes, times. 3 eursen... tythes, excommunicate those 
who did not pay their tithes. 4 lafte, omitted. ° ferreste, 
farthest. 8 lewed, ignorant. 7 sette...withalde, did 


not “farm out’? his parish duties and seek a living in 
praying for souls, or in residence with a monastic order. 
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So that the wolf ne made it not miscarie. 

He was a shepherde and no mercenarie ; 

And though he holy were, and vertuous, 515 

He was to sinful man nat despitous, 

Ne of his speche daungerous ! ne digne,? 

But in his teching discreet and benigne. 

To drawen folk to heven by fairnesse, 

By good ensample, was his bisinesse: 520 

But it were any persone obstinat, 

What-so he were of heigh or lowe estat, 

Him wolde he snibben sharply for the nones.’ 

A bettre preest I trowe ther nowher non is. 

He wayted after no pompe he reverence, 525 

Ne maked him a spyced ‘ conscience, 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taught, and first he folwed it himselve. 
With him ther was a PLOWMAN, was his 


brother, 
That hadde i-lad of dong ful many a fother.® 
A trewe swynker and a good was he, 531 


Livinge in pees and parfit charitee. 
God loved he best with al his hole herte 
At alle tymes, though him gamed or smerte, 
And thanne his neighebour right as himselve. 
He wolde thresshe, and therto dyke and delve 
For Cristes sake, with every povre wight, 
Withouten hyre, if it laye in his might. 
His tythes payed he ful faire and wel, 
Bothe of his proper swink and his catel. 540 
In a tabard he rood upon a mere. 
Ther was also a Reve * and a Millere, 
A Somnour? and a Pardoner 8 also, 
A Maunciple,® and my-self, ther were na mo. 
The MILLER was a stout carl’ for the 
nones, 545 
Ful big he was of braun, and eek of bones; 
That proved wel, for overal " ther he cam, 
At wrastlinge he wolde have alwey the ram.” 
He was short sholdred, brood, a_ thikke 


knarre,'8 
There nas no dore that he nolde heve of 
harre, !4 550 


Or breke it at a renning with his heed. 
His berd as any sowe or fox was reed, 


1 daungerous, sparing. 
+..mones, reprove at once. 4 spyced, fastidious. 5 fother, 
cartload. 6 Reve, steward. 7 Somnour, one who 
summoned persons to an ecclesiastical court. 8 Pardoner, 
one who sold indulgences. ® Maunciple, a buyer for a 
chartered body of persons. “earl, countryman. 
1 overal, everywhere. 1 ram, a usual prize at a wrestling- 
match. 18 knarre, muscular man. M4 heve of harre, 
heave off its hinges. 


2 digne, disdainful.  % snibben 
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And therto brood, as though it were a spade. 
Upon the cop ! right of his nose he hade 

A werte, and theron stood a tuft of heres, 
Reede as the bristles of a sowes eres. 55€ 
His nose-thirles 2 blake were and wyde. 

A swerd and a bokeler bar he by his syde, 
His mouth as wyde was as a greet forneys. 
He was a jangler, and a goliardeys,' 560 
And that was most of sinne and harlotryes. 
Wel coude he stelen corn, and tollen thryes *; 
And yet he hadde a thombe of gold ® parde. 
A whit cote and a blew hood wered he. _—564 
A baggepipe wel coude he blowe and sowne, 
And therwithal he broghte us out of towne. 

A gentil MAUNCIPLE was ther of a temple, 
Of which achatours ® mighte take exemple 
For to be wys in bying of vitaille. 

For whether that he payde, or took by taille,’ 

Algate § he wayted so in his acate,® 571 

That he was ay biforn and in good state. 

Now is nat that of God a ful fair grace, 

That swich a lewed mannes wit shal pace 

The wisdom of an heep of lerned men? 575 

Of maistres hadde he mo than thryes ten, 

That were of lawe expert and curious; 

Of which ther were a doseyn in that hous, 

Worthi to be stiwardes of rente and lond 

Of any lord that is in Engelond, 580 

To make him live by his propre good, 

In honour dettelees, but if he were wood, 

Or live as scarsly as he ean desire; 

And able for to helpen al a shire 

In any cas that mighte falle or happe; 585 

And yit this maunciple sette hir aller 
cappe.” 

The REVE was a sclendre colerik man, 
His berd was shave as neigh as ever he can. 
His heer was by his eres round i-shorn. 

His top was dokked lyk a preest biforn. 590 

Ful longe were his legges, and ful lene, 

Y-lik a staf, ther was no calf y-sene. 

Well coude he kepe a gerner and a binne; 

Ther was non auditour coude on him winne. 

Wel wiste he by the drought, and by the 
reyn, 595 

The yeldyng of his seed, and of his greyn. 


leop, top. 2 nose-thirles, nostrils. 3 goliardeys, 
buffoon. ‘tollen thryes, take three tolls (of grain). 
5 thombe of gold. His thumb, by which he skillfully tested 
the flour, was a golden asset. 6 achatours, official 
buyers. 7 by taille, on account. 8 Algate, also. 9 acate, 
buying. 10 sette ... cappe, got the best of them. 
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His lordes sheep, his neet,! his dayerye, 

His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrye, 

Was hoolly in this reves governing, 

And by his covenaunt yaf the rekening, 600 

Sin that his lord was twenty yeer of age; 

Ther coude no man bringe him in arrerage. 

Ther nas baillif, ne herde,? ne other hyne, 

That he ne knewe his sleight and his co- 
vyne®; 

They were adrad of him, as of the deeth. 605 

His woning * was ful fair upon an heeth, 

With grene treés shadwed was his place. 

He coude bettre than his lord purchace. 

Ful riche he was astored prively, 

His lord wel coude he plesen subtilly, 610 

To yeve and lene him of his owne good, 

And have a thank, and yet a cote, and hood. 

In youthe he lerned hadde a good mister; 

He was a wel good wright, a carpenter. 

This reve sat upon a ful good stot,5 615 

That was a pomely gray, and highte ® Scot. 

A long surcote of pers upon he hade, 

And by his syde he bar a rusty blade. 

Of Northfolk was this reve of which I telle, 

Bisyde a toun men clepen Baldeswelle. 620 

Tukked he was, as is a frere, aboute, 

And ever he rood the hynderest of the route. 

A SOMNOUR was ther with us in that 

place, 

That hadde a fyr-reed cherubynes face, 624 

For sawceflem7 he was, with eyen narwe. 

As hoot he was, and lecherous, as a sparwe, 

With scalled * browes blak, and piled ® berd; 

Of his visage children were aferd. 

Ther nas quiksilver, litarge, ne brimstone, 

Boras, ceruce, ne oille of tartre noon, 630 

No oynement that wolde clense and byte, 

That him mighte helpen of his whelkes !° white, 

Ne of the knobbes sitting on his chekes. 

Wel loved he garleek, oynons, and eek leekes, 

And for to drinken strong wyn reed as blood. 

Than wolde he speke, and crye as he were 
wood." 636 

And whan that he wel dronken hadde the wyn, 

Than wolde he speke no word but Latyn. 

A fewe termes hadde he, two or thre, 

That he had lerned out of som decree; 640 

No wonder is, he herde it al the day; 


3 covyne, trickery. 
4wonina, dwelling. 5 stot, horse. 6 highte, called. 
7 sawceflem, pimpled. 8 scalled, seurfy. 9 piled, thin, 
falling out. 10 whelkes, boils. 1 wood, mad. 


1 neet, cattle. 2 herde, shepherd. 


575 


And eek ye knowen wel, how that a jay 

Can clepen ! ‘Watte,’ as wel as can the pope. 
But who-so coude in other thing him grope, 
Thanne hadde he spent al his philosophye, 
Ay, ‘Questio quid juris,’ wolde he erye. 646 
He was a gentil harlot 2 and a kynde; 

A bettre felawe sholde men noght fynde. 

He wolde suffre for a quart of wyn 

A good felawe to han his concubyn 650 
A twelf moneth, and excuse him atte fulle. 
And prively a fynch eek coude he pulle.’ 

And if he fond owher ‘ a good felawe, 

He wolde techen him to have none awe 

In swich cas, of the erchedeknes curs, 655 
But if a mannes soule were in his purs; 

For in his purs he sholde y-punisshed be. 
“Purs is the erchedeknes helle,’ seyde he. 

But wel I woot he lyed right in dede; 659 
Of cursing oghte ech gilty man him drede; 
For curs wol slee right as assoilling > saveth; 
And also ware him of a significavit. 

In daunger ° hadde he at his owne gyse 

The yonge girles of the diocyse, 

And knew hir counseil, and was al hir reed.’ 

A garland had he set upon his heed, 666 
As greet as it were for an ale-stake; 

A bokeler had he maad him of a cake. 

With him ther rood a gentil PARDONER 
Of Rouncivale, his frend and his compeer, 670 
That streight was comen fro the court of 

Rome. 
Ful loude he song, ‘Come hider, love, to me.’ 
This somnour bar to him a stif burdoun,’ 
Was never trompe of half so greet a soun. 
This pardoner hadde heer as yelow as wex, 
But smothe it henge, as doth a strike of flex ; 
By ounces ® henge his lokkes that he hadde, 
And therwith he his shuldres overspradde. 
But thinne it lay, by colpons ! oon and oon; 
And hood, for jolitee, ne wered he noon, 680 
For it was trussed up in his walet. 
Him thoughte, he rood al of the newe jet," 
Dischevele, save his cappe, he rood al bare. 
Swiche glaring eyen hadde he as an hare. 
A vernicle  hadde he sowed on his cappe. 


His walet lay biforn him in his lappe, 686 
1¢lepen, call, call out. 2 harlot, knave. 3 fynch ... 
pulle, he could cheat an unsuspecting person. 4 owher, 


anywhere. 5 assoilling, absolution. 6 In daunger, in 
his jurisdiction as an official. 7 al hir reed, their only 
adviser. 8 stif burdoun, heavy bass. 9 ounces, small 
portions. 10 colpons, shreds. 1 jet, fashion. 12 yer- 
nicle, small picture of Christ. 
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Bret-ful! of pardoun come from Rome al 
hoot. 

A voys he hadde as smale as hath a goot. 

No berd hadde he, ne nevere sholde have, 

As smothe it was as it were latei-shave; 690 


But of his craft, fro Berwik unto Ware, 

Ne was ther swich another pardoner. 

For in his male he hadde a pilwebeer,? 

Which that, he seyde, was oure lady veyl: 

He seyde, he hadde a gobet * of the seyl 696 

That seynt Peter hadde, whan that he wente 

Upon the see, til Jhesu Crist him hente.* 

He hadde a cros of latoun ° ful of stones, 

And in a glas he hadde pigges bones. 700 

But with thise relikes, whanne that he fond 

A povre person dwellyng uppon lond, 

Upon a day he gat him more moneye 

Than that the person gat in monthes tweye. 

And thus with feyned flaterye and japes,® 705 

He made the persoon and the peple his apes. 

But trewely to tellen atte laste, 

He was in chirche a noble ecclesiaste. 

Wel coude he rede a lessoun or a storie, 

But alderbest he song an offertorie ; 710 

For wel he wiste, whan that song was songe, 

He moste preche, and wel affyle his tonge, 

To winne silver, as he ful wel coude; 

Therefore he song ful meriely and lowde. 
Now have I told you shortly, ina clause, 715 

Thestat, tharray, the nombre, and eek the 

cause 

Why that assembled was this companye 

In Southwerk at this gentil hostelrye, 

That highte the Tabard, faste by the Belle. 

But now is tyme to yow for to telle 720 

How that we baren us that ilke night, 

Whan we were in that hostelrye alight; 

And after wol I telle of oure viage, 

And al the remenaunt of oure pilgrimage. 

But first I pray yow of your curteisye, 725 

That ye nerette it nat my vileinye,’ 

Though that I pleynly speke in this matere, 

To telle yow hir wordes and hir cheere; 

Ne thogh I speke hir wordes properly. 

For this ye knowen al-so wel as I, 730 

Who-so shal telle a tale after a man, 

He moote reherce, as ney as ever he can, 


; 1 Bret-ful, brimful. 2 pilwebeer, pillowease. 3 qobet, 
piece. 4 hente, seized. 5 latown, brass. 6 japes, tricks. 
Tnerette .. . vileinye, do not reckon it my ill breeding. 
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Everich a word, if it be in his charge, 

Al speke he never so rudelich and large; 

Or elles he moot telle his tale untrewe, 135 

Or feyne thing, or fynde wordes newe. 

He may not spare, al though he were his 
brother ; 

He moote as well sey o word as another. 

Crist spak himself ful brode in holy writ, 

And wel ye woot no vileinye is it. 740 

Eek Plato seith, who-so that can him rede, 

The wordes moote be cosin to the dede. 

Also I pray you to foryeve it me, 

Al have I nat set folk in hir degree 

Here in this tale, as that they sholde stonde; 

My wit is short, ye may wel understonde. 746 

Greet cheere made oure hoste us everichon, 

And to the soper sette he us anon; 

And served us with vitaille at the beste. 

Strong was the wyn, and wel to drinke us 
leste. 750 

A semely! man oure hoste was withalle 

For to han been a marchal in an halle; 

A large man he was with eyen stepe, 

A fairer burgeys is ther noon in Chepe: 

Bold of his speche, and wys, and wel i- 
taught, 155 

And of manhode him lakkede right naught. 

Eek therto he was right a mery man, 

And after soper playen he bigan, 

And spak of mirthe amonges other thinges, 

Whan that we hadde maad our rekeninges; 

And seyde thus: ‘Now, lordinges, trewely 761 

Ye ben to me right welcome hertily : 

For by my trouthe, if that I shal nat lye, 

I ne saugh this yeer so mery a companye 

At ones in this herberwe as is now. 765 

Fayn wold I don yow mirthe, wiste I how. 

And of a mirthe I am right now bithought, 

To doon yow ese, and it shal coste nought. 

Ye goon to Caunterbury; God yow speede, 

The blisful martir quyte yow youre meede! 

And wel I woot, as ye gon by the weye, 771 

Ye shapen yow to talen 2 and to pleye; 

For trewely comfort ne mirthe is noon 

To ryde by the weye domb as a stoon; 

And therfore wol I'maken yow disport, 775 

As I seyde erst, and doon yow som confort.* 

And if yow liketh alle by oon assent 

Now for to stonden at my juggement ; 

And for to werken as I shal yow seye, 


1 semely, comely. 
good cheer. ; 


2 talen, tell stories. 3 confort, 
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To morwe, whan ye riden by the weye, —_780 
Now by my fader soule that is deed, 
But ye be merie, I wol yeve yow myn heed. 
Hold up youre hond withoute more speche.’ 
Oure counseil was not longe for to seche; 
Us thoughte it was nat worth to make it wys, 
And graunted him withouten more avys, 786 
And bad him sye his verdit, as him leste. 
‘“Lordinges,’ quod he, ‘now herkneth for the 
beste ; 
But take it noght, I pray you, in desdeyn; 
This is the poynt, to speken short and 
‘pleyn, 790 
That ech of yow to shorte with our weye, 
In this viage, shal telle tales tweye, 
To Caunterbury-ward, I mene it so, 
And hom-ward he shal tellen other two, 
Of aventures that whilom han bifalle. 795 
And which of yow that bereth him best of alle, 
That is to seyn, that telleth in this cas 
Tales of best sentence ! and most solas, 
Shal han a soper at your aller? cost 
Here in this place, sitting by this post, 800 
Whan that we come agayn from Caunterbury. 
And for to make yow the more mery, 
I wol myselven gladly with yow ryde, 
Right at myn owne cost, and be your gyde. 
And who-so wole my juggement withseye 805 
Shal paye al that we spenden by the weye. 
And if ye vouchesauf that it be so, 
Telle me anon, withouten wordes mo, 
And I wole erely shape me therfore.’ 
This thing was graunted, and oure othes 
swore 810 
With ful glad herte, and prayden him also 
That he would vouchesauf for to don so, 
And that he wolde been oure governour, 
And of our tales jugge and reportour, 
And sette a soper at a certeyn prys; 815 
And we wol reuled been at his devys, 
In heigh and lowe; and thus by oon assent 
We been acorded to his juggement. 
And therupon the wyn was fet anoon ; 
We dronken, and to reste wente echoon, 820 
Withouten eny lenger taryinge. 

A morwe whan the day bigan to springe, 
Up roos oure host, and was oure aller cok, 
And gadered us togidre alle in a flok, 

And forth we riden a litel more than paas,’ 
Unto the waterynge of seint Thomas. 826 


1 sentence, wisdom, instruction. 2 aller, of all com- 


bined. 3 paas, at a footpace. 
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And there oure host bigan his hors areste, 

And seyde, ‘Lordynges, herkeneth if yow leste. 

Ye woot youre forward, and I it yow recorde. 

If even-song and morwe-song acorde, 830 

Let se now who shal telle the firste tale. 

As evere moot I drinke wyn or ale, 

Who-so be rebel to my juggement 

Shal paye for al that by the weye is spent. 

Now draweth cut, er that we ferther twinne!; 

He which hath the shortest shal biginne.’ 336 

‘Sire Knight,’ quod he, ‘my maister and my 

lord, 

Now draweth cut, for that is myn acord. 

Cometh neer,’ quod he, ‘my lady Prioresse; 

And ye, sir Clerk, lat be your shamfastnesse, 

Ne studieth noght; ley hond to, every man.’ 
Anon to drawen every wight bigan, 

And shortly for to tellen as it was, 

Were it by aventure, or sort, or cas,” 

The soth is this, the cut fil to the knight, 845 

Of which ful blithe and glad was every wight ; 

And telle he moste his tale as was resoun, 

By forward and by composicioun, 

As ye han herd; what nedeth wordes mo? 

And whan this goode man saugh that it was so, 

As he that wys was and obedient 851 

To kepe his forward by his free assent, 

He seyde: ‘Syn I shal biginne the game, 

What! welcome be the cut, a Goddes name! 

Now lat us ryde, and herkneth what I seye.’ 
And with that word we riden forth oure 

weye; 856 
And he bigan with right a merye chere 
His tale anon, and seyde in this manere. 


THE MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES 
THOMAS SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST 
THE INDUCTION 


[The Mirror for Magistrates is a compilation of 
narrative-didactic verse by a number of poets. 
Its purpose is to show the reverses in fortune suf- 
fered by famous Englishmen. Sackville wrote an 
induction, or introduction, which the compiler in- 
tended should precede one version of the whole 
work. The verse form is the ‘rime royal.’’] 


And next in order sad Old Age we found, 
His beard all hoar, his eyes hollow and blind, 
With drooping cheer still poring on the ground, 


1{winne, separate 2 cas, chance, 
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As on the place where nature him assigned 

To rest, when that the Sisters ! had untwined 
His vital thread, and ended with their knife 
The fleeting course of fast declining life. 301 


There heard we him with broke and hollow 
plaint 
Rue with himself his end approaching fast, 
And all for nought his wretched mind torment 
With sweet remembrance of his pleasures 
past, 305 
And fresh delights of lusty youth forwast.? 
Recounting which, how would he sob and 
shriek, 
And to be young again of Jove beseek *! 


But and ‘ the cruel fates so fixed be 
That time forepast cannot return again, 310 
This one request of Jove yet prayed he: 
That in such withered plight, and wretched pain 
As Eld, accompanied with his lothsome train, 
Had brought on him, all were it woe and 
grief, 
He might a while yet linger forth his life, 


And not so soon descend into the pit, 316 
Where Death, when he the mortal corps hath 
slain, 
With retchless > hand in grave doth cover it, 
Thereafter never to enjoy again 
The gladsome light, but, in the ground y-lain, 
In depth of darkness waste and wear to 
nought $21 
As he had never into the world been brought. 


But who had seen him, sobbing how he stood 
Unto himself, and how he would bemoan 
His youth forepast, as though it wrought him 
good 325, 
To talk of youth, all were ° his youth foregone, 
He would have mused, and marvelled much 
whereon 
This wretched Age should life desire so fain, 
And knows full well life doth but length his 
pain. 


Crookbacked he was, toothshaken, and blear- 


eyed, 330 
Went on three feet, and sometime crept on 
four, 


1 Sisters, the Fates. 2 forwast, wasted. 
implore. 4 But and, but if. 
6 all were, albeit. 


3 beseek, 
5 retchless, careless. 


+ 
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With old lame bones, that rattled by his side, 
His scalp all piled 1 and he with elde forlore?; 
His withered fist still knocking at Death’s door, 
Fumbling and drivelling as he draws his 
breath, 335 

For brief, the shape and messenger of Death. 


And fast by him pale Malady was placed, 
Sore sick in bed, her colour all foregone, 
Bereft of stomach, savour, and of taste, 339 
Ne could she brook no meat but broths alone. 
Her breath corrupt, her keepers every one 
Abhorring her, her sickness past recure,® 
Detesting physic and all physic’s cure. 


But oh! the doleful sight that then we see; 
We turned our look, and on the other side 
A griesly ¢ shape of Famine mought we see, 
With greedy looks, and gaping mouth that 
cried 
And roared for meat as she should there have - 
died ; 
Her body thin and bare as any bone, _—349 
Whereto was left nought but the case alone. 


And that, alas! was gnawen on everywhere 
All full of holes, that I ne mought refrain 
From tears, to see how she her arms could 
tear, 
And with her teeth gnash on the bones in vain; 
When all for nought she fain would so sustain 
Her starved corse, that rather seemed a 
shade 
Than any substance of a creature made. 


Great was her force, whom stone wall could 
not stay, 
Her tearing nails snatching at all she saw; 
With gaping jaws, that by no means y-may 
Be satisfied from hunger of her maw, 361 
But eats herself as she that hath no law; 
Gnawing, alas! her carcass all in vain, 
Where you may count each sinew, bone, and 
vein. 364 


On her while we thus firmly fixed our eyes, 
That bled for ruth of such a dreary sight, 
Lo, suddenly she shryght * in so huge wise, 
As made hell-gates to shiver with the might. 
Wherewith a dart we saw, how it did light 


1 piled, bald. 
4 griesly, terrifying. 


2 forlore, wretched. 
5 skryght, shrieked. 


3 recure, cure, 
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Right on her breast, and therewithal pale 
Death 370 
Enthrilling ! it, to reave her of her breath. 


And by and by a dumb dead corpse we saw, 
Heavy and cold, the shape of Death aright, 
That daunts all earthly creatures to his law: 
Against whose force in vain it is to fight. 375 
Ne peers, ne princes, nor no mortal wight, 
Ne towns, ne realms, cities, ne strongest 
tower, 
But all perforce must yield unto his power. 


His dart anon out of the corpse he took, 
And in his hand (a dreadful sight to see) 380 
With great triumph eftsoons? the same he 
shook, 
That most of all my fears affrayed me. 
His body dight* with nought but bones, 
perdie,‘ 
The naked shape of man there saw I plain, 
All save the flesh, the sinew, and the vein. 


Lastly stood War, in glittering arms y-clad, 
With visage grim, stern looks, and blackly 
hued; 
In his right hand a naked sword he had, 
That to the hilts was all with blood embrued : 
And in his left (that kings and kingdoms 
rued) 390 
Famine and fire he held, and therewithal 
He razed towns, and threw down towers and 
all. 


Cities he sacked, and realms, that. whilom 
flowered 

In honour, glory, and rule above the best, 

He overwhelmed, and all their fame devoured, 


Consumed, destroyed, wasted, and never 
ceased, 396 
Till he their wealth, their name, and all op- 
pressed. 
His face forhewed ® with wounds, and by his 
side 
There hung his targe® with gashes deep and 
wide. 
[1563] 


2 eftsoons, presently. 
5 forhewed, cut to 


1 Enthrilling, piercing through. 
3 dight, decked. 4 perdie, I swear. 
pieces. 6 targe, shield. 
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THE FAERIE QUEENE 
EDMUND SPENSER 
BOOK II, CANTO VII 


{In the course of the narrative allegory Sir 
Guyon, who personifies temperance, is tempted by 
Mammon, god of riches, who leads him to his eave 
and shows him his store. ] 


XXVI 


So soone as Mammon there arrivd, the dore 
To him did open and affoorded way; 

Him followed eke Sir Guyon evermore, 

Ne darkenesse him, ne daunger might dismay. 
Soone as he entred was, the dore streight 


way 5 
Did shutt, and from behind it forth there 
lept : 


An ugly feend, more fowle then dismall day, 

The which with monstrous stalke behind him 
stept, 

And ever as he went, dew watch upon him 
kept. 


XXVII 


Well hoped hee, ere long that hardy guest, 10 

If ever covetous hand, or lustfull eye, 

Or lips he layd on thing that likte him best, 

Or ever sleepe his eiestrings did untye, 

Should be his pray. And therefore still on 
hye 

He over him did hold his cruell clawes, 15 

Threatning with greedy gripe to doe him dye, 

And rend in peeces with his ravenous pawes, 

If ever he transgrest the fatall Stygian lawes. 


XXVIII 


That houses forme within was rude and strong, 
Lyke an huge cave, hewne out of rocky clifte, 
From whose rough vaut the ragged breaches 
hong 21 
Embost with massy gold of glorious guifte, 
And with rich metall loaded every rifte, 
That heavy ruine they did seeme to threatt : 
And over them Arachne ! high did lifte 25 
Her cunning web, and spred her subtile nett, 
Enwrapped in fowle smoke and clouds more 
black then jett. 


1 Arachne, a mortal, who presumptuously matched her 
skill in weaving against that of Minerva, and was trans- 
formed by the angered goddess into a spider. 


580 
XXIX 


Both roofe, and floore, and walls were all of 
gold, 

But overgrowne with dust and old decay, 29 

And hid in darkenes, that none could behold 

The hew thereof: for vew of cherefull day 

Did never in that house it selfe display, 

But a faint shadow of uncertein light ; 

Such as a lamp, whose life does fade away, 

Or as the moone, cloathed with clowdy night, 

Does shew to him that walkes in feare and sad 
affright. 36 


XXX 


In all that rowme was nothing to be seene 

But huge great yron chests and coffers strong, 

All bard with double bends, that none could 
weene 

Them to efforce by violence or wrong: 40 

On every side they placed were along, 

But all the grownd with sculs was scattered, 

And dead mens bones, which round about 
were flong ; 

Whose lives, it seemed, whilome there were 
shed, 

And there vile carcases now left unburied. 45 


XXXI 


They forward passe; ne Guyon yet spoke 
word, 

Till that they came unto an yron dore, 

Which to them opened of his owne accord, 

And shewd of richesse such exceeding store, 

As eie of man did never see before, 50 

Ne ever could within one place be fownd, 

Though all the wealth which is, or was of 
yore, 

Could gathered be through all the world 
arownd, 

And that above were added to that under 
grownd. 54 


XXXII 


The charge thereof unto a covetous spight 

Commaunded was, who thereby did attend, 

And warily awaited day and night, 

From other covetous feends it to defend, 

Who it to rob and ransacke did intend. 

Then Mammon, turning to that warriour, 
said: 60 
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‘Loe here the worldes blis! loe here the end, 

To which al men doe ayme, rich to be made! 

Such grace now to be happy is before thee 
laid.’ 


XXXII 
‘Certes,’ sayd he, ‘I n’ill thine offred grace, 
Ne to be made so happy doe intend: 65 


Another blis before mine eyes I place, 
Another happines, another end. 
To them that list these base regardes I lend; 
But I in armes, and in atchievements brave, 
Do rather choose my flitting houres to spend, 
And to be lord of those that riches have, 71 
Then them to have my selfe, and be their 
servile sclave.’ 


XXXIV 


Thereat the feend his gnashing teeth did grate, 
And grievd so long to lacke his greedie pray; 
For well he weened that so glorious bayte 75 
Would tempt his guest to take therof assay; 
Had he so doen, he had him snatecht away, 
More light than culver in the faulcons fist. 
Eternall God thee save from such decay! 

But whenas Mammon saw his purpose mist, 
Him to entrap unwares another way he wist. 


XXXV 


Thence forward he him ledd, and shortly 
brought 

Unto another rowme, whose dore forthright 

To him did open, as it had beene taught. 

Therin an hundred raunges weren pight,! 85 

And hundred fournaces all burning bright: 

By every fournace many feendes did byde, 

Deformed creatures, horrible in sight; 

And every feend his busie paines applyde 

To melt the golden metall, ready to be 
tryde. 90 

XXXVI 


One with great bellowes gathered filling ayre, 
And with forst wind the fewell did inflame; 
Another did the dying bronds repayre 

With yron tongs, and sprinckled ofte the same 
With liquid waves, fiers Vulcans rage to tame, 
Who, maystring them, renewd his former 


heat : 96 
Some scumd the drosse that from the metall 
came; 


1 pight, set. 
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Some stird the molten owre with ladles great ; 
And every one did swincke,! and every one did 
sweat. 


XXXVII 


But when an earthly wight they present saw 
Glistring in armes and battailous aray, 101 
From their whot work they did themselves 
withdraw 
To wonder at the sight: for till that day 
They never creature saw that cam that way. 
Their staring eyes, sparckling with fervent 
fyre, 105 
And ugly shapes did nigh the man dismay, 
That, were it not for shame, he would retyre; 
Till that him thus bespake their soveraine 
lord and syre: 


XXXVIII 


‘Behold, thou Faeries sonne, with mortall eye, 

That living eye before did never see: 110 

The thing that thou didst crave so earnestly 

To weet, whence all the wealth late shewd by 
mee 

Proceeded, lo! now is reveald to thee. 

Here is the fountaine of the worldes good: 

Now, therefore, if thou wilt enriched bee, 

Avise thee well, and chaunge thy wilfull mood, 

Least thou perhaps hereafter wish, and be 
withstood.’ 

[1590] 


PARADISE LOST 
JOHN MILTON 
BOOK IV 


So on he fares, and to the border comes? 
Of Eden,’ where delicious Paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with her inclosure green, 
As with a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 185 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied; and overhead up-grew 
Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene, and, as the ranks ascend 140 


1 swincke, toil. 2 to the border comes. Satan, escaped 
from Hell, seeks out Man upon the newly created earth, 
in order to bring to him sin. 3 Eden. Eden is placed 
by Milton in the Tigris-Euphrates region and includes 
Paradise. 
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Shade above shade, a woody theater 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of Paradise up-sprung; 
Which to our general sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire neighboring round. 
And higher than that wall a circling row 146 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appeared, with gay enameled colors mixed ; 
On which the sun more glad impressed _ his 
beams 150 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath showered the earth: so 
lovely seemed 
That landskip. And of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 155 
All sadness but despair. Now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they 


stole 
Those balmy spoils. As, when to them who 
sail 159 


Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambice, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odors from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the Blest, with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and many 


a league 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean 
smiles ; 165 


So entertained those odorous sweets the Fiend 

Who came their bane, though with them better 
pleased 

Than Asmodéus ! with the fishy fume 

That drove him, though enamored, from the 
spouse 

Of Tobit’s son, and with a vengeance sent 170 

From Media post to Egypt, there fast bound. 

Now to the ascent of that steep savage hill 

Satan had journeyed on, pensive and slow; 

But further way found none; so thick en- 
twined, 174 

As one continued brake, the undergrowth 


_ Of shrubs and tangling bushes had perplexed 


All path of man or beast that passed that 
way. 
One gate there only was, and that looked east 


1 Asmodéus, an evil spirit whom Tobit put to flight 
upon advice from the angel. The story is found in the 
Apocryphal book of the Old Testament, Tobit, chaps. 
ili—viii. 
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On the other side. Which when the Arch- 
Felon saw, 179 
Due entrance he disdained, and, in contempt, 
At one slight bound high overleaped all bound 
Of hill or highest wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet. As when a prowling wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for 


prey, 
Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at 
eve, 185 


In hurdled cotes amid the field secure, 

Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the fold; 
Or as a thief, bent to unhoard the cash 

Of some rich burgher, whose substantial doors, 
Cross-barred and bolted fast, fear no assault, 
In at the window climbs, or o’er the tiles; 191 
So clomb this first grand Thief into God’s 

fold. 


. . e 


Beneath him, with new wonder, now he views, 


To all delight of human sense exposed, 206 
In narrow room Nature’s whole wealth; yea, 
more ! — 


A Heaven on Earth: for blissful Paradise 

Of God the garden was, by him in the east 

Of Eden planted. Eden stretched her line 

From Auran ! eastward to the royal towers 

Of great Seleucia,” built by Grecian kings, 

Or where the sons of Eden long before 

Dwelt in Telassar.’ In this pleasant soil 214 

His far more pleasant garden God ordained. 

Out of the fertile ground he caused to grow 

All trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, 
taste ; 

And all amid them stood the Tree of Life, 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 

Of vegetable gold; and next to life, 220 

Our death, the Tree of Knowledge, grew fast 
by — 

Knowledge of good, bought dear by knowing 
ill. 

Southward through Eden went a river large, 

Nor changed his course, but through the 
shaggy hill 

Passed underneath ingulfed; for God had 


thrown 225 
That mountain, as his garden-mold, high 
raised 


1 Auran, Hauran, south of Damascus. 
an ancient Greek city on the Tigris. 
surrounding the present Bagdad. 


2 Seleucia, 
3 Telassar, the region 
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Upon the rapid current, which, through veins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst up-drawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 

Watered the garden; thence united fell 230 

Down the steep glade, and met the nether 
flood, 

Which from his darksome passage now ap- 
pears, 

And now, divided into four main streams, 

Runs diverse, wandering many a famous 
realm 

And country whereof here needs no account ; 

But rather to tell how, if Art could tell 236 

How, from that sapphire fount the crisped 
brooks, 

Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error ! under pendent shades 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 240 

Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice? 
Art 

In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 

Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and 
plain, 

Both where the morning sun first warmly 
smote 

The open field, and where the unpierced shade 

Imbrowned the noontide bowers. Thus was 
this place, 246 

A happy rural seat of various view: 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums 
and balm; 

Others whose fruit, burnished with golden 
rind, 

Hung amiable — Hesperian fables true, 250 

If true, here only — and of delicious taste. 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and 
flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 

Or palmy hillock; or the flowery lap 254 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 

Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 

Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 

Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 

Luxuriant; meanwhile murmuring waters fall 

Down the slope hills dispersed, or in a lake, 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crowned 

Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 

The birds their quire apply; airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 


l error, wandering. 2 nice, exact. 
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The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Led on the eternal Spring. Not that fair field 
Of Enna,! where Proserpin gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 270 
Was gathered — which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world — nor that 
sweet grove 
Of Daphne,” by Orontes and the inspired 
Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive; nor that Nyseian isle, 275 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Libyan Jove, 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid son, 
Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea’s 
eye; 279 
Nor, where Abassin kings their issue guard, 
Mount Amara ‘ (though this by some supposed 
True Paradise) under the Ethiop line 
By Nilus’ head, inclosed with shining rock, 
A whole day’s journey high, but wide remote 
From this Assyrian garden, where the Fiend 
Saw undelighted all delight, all kind 286 
Of living creatures, new to sight and strange. 
Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
God-like erect, with native honor clad 


In naked majesty, seemed lords of all, 290 
And worthy seemed; for in their looks di- 
vine 


The image of their glorious Maker shone, 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure — 

Severe, but in true filial freedom placed, 294 

Whence true authority in men: though both 

Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed ; 

For contemplation he and valor formed, 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace; 

He for God only, she for God in him. 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 

Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 301 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders 
broad : 

She, as a veil down to the slender waist, 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 305 

Disheveled, but in wanton ringlets waved 


1Bnna, a place in Sicily, whence Proserpine was 
snatched by Pluto (Dis), to be his queen in Hades. 
2 Daphne, the grove of Daphne, near Antioch. 3 Ny- 
seian isle, an island supposed to lie in Lake Tritonis, on 
the northern coast of Africa. 4 Mount Amara. For an 
account of this Abyssinian paradise see the opening chap- 
ters of Johnson’s Rasselas. 
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As the vine curls her tendrils — which im- 
pled 

Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 

And by her yielded, by him best received 

Yielded, with coy submission, modest pride, 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 311 


So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest 
pair 321 
That ever since in love’s embraces met — 
Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons; the fairest of her daughters Eve. 


Under a tuft of shade that on a green 325 
Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain- 
side, 


They sat them down; and, after no more toil 
Of their sweet gardening labor than sufficed 
To recommend cool Zephyr, and make ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful, to their supper-fruits they 
fel] — 331 
Nectarine fruits, which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them, sidelong as they sat recline 
On the soft downy bank damasked with 
flowers. 
The savory pulp they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming 
stream ; y 336 
Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing smiles 
Wanted, nor youthful dalliance, as beseems 
Fair couple linked in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as they. About them frisking played 
All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all 
chase 341 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den. 
Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
Gamboled before them; the unwieldy ele- 


phant, 345 
To make them mirth, used all his might, and 
wreathed 


His lithe proboscis; close the serpent sly, 
Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded. Others on the grass 
Couched, and, now filled with pasture, gazing 
sat, 351 
Or bedward ruminating; for the sun, 
Declined, was hastening now with prone career 
To the Ocean Isles, and in the ascending scale 
Of Heaven the stars that usher evening rose, 
[1667] 


584 
From TRIVIA 


JOHN GAY 


[Gay uses the word “Trivia” as though it were 
the name of the goddess of streets. The ancients 
recognized no such deity, though the place where 
a temple or shrine was set at the meeting of three 
roads was given the distinctive adjective trivia, “of 
the three roads.’’] 


BOOK I 


Through winter streets to steer your course 
aright, 

How to walk clean by day and safe by night, 

How jostling crowds with prudence to de- 
cline, 

When to assert the wall! and when resign, 4 

Ising: Thou, Trivia, Goddess, aid my song; 

Thro’ spacious streets conduct thy bard along. 


BOOK II 


For ease and for dispatch the morning’s 

best ; 

No tides of passengers the street molest. 

You'll see a draggled damsel here and there, 

From Billingsgate 2 her fishy traffic bear; 10 

On doors the sallow milk-maid chalks her 
gains — 

Ah, how unlike the milk-maid of the plains! 

Before proud gates attending asses bray, 

Or arrogate with solemn pace the way; 

These grave physicians with their milky cheer, 

The love-sick maid and dwindling beau re- 
pair.’ 16 

Here rows of drummers stand in martial file, 

And with their vellum thunder‘ shake the 
pile, 

To greet the new-made bride. Are sounds like 
these 

The proper prelude to a state of peace? 20 

Now Industry awakes her busy sons: 

Full charged with news the breathless hawker 
runs ; 

Shops open, coaches roll, carts shake the 
ground, 

And all the streets with passing cries resound. 


1 wall, the extreme side of the street. 2 Billingsgate, 
the great London fish market. 3 repair. Fashionable 
people drank ass’s milk to recruit debilitated constitu- 
tions. ‘vellum thunder. The beating of drums and 
other ‘‘music,’’ silenced by the bridegroom with drink 
money, greeted newly married people of the trading classes. 
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If clothed in black you tread the busy town, 
Or if distinguished by the rev’rend gown, 26 
Three trades avoid: oft in the mingling press, 
The barber’s apron soils the sable dress ; 
Shun the perfumer’s touch with cautious eye, 
Nor let the baker’s step advance too nigh. 30 
Ye walkers too that youthful colors wear, 
Three sullying trades avoid with equal care: 
The little chimney-sweeper skulks along, 

And marks with sooty stains the heedless 


throng ; 

When ‘Small-coal!’ murmurs in the hoarser 
throat, 35 

From smutty dangers guard thy threatened 
coat; 

The dust-man’s cart offends thy clothes and 
eyes, 

When through the street a cloud of ashes 
flies ; 


But whether black or lighter dyes are worn, 

The chandler’s basket, on his shoulder borne, 

With tallow spots thy coat; resign the way 

To shun the surly butcher’s greasy tray — 

Butcher’s, whose hands are dyed with blood’s 
foul stain, 

And always foremost in the hangman’s train. 


Let due civilities be strictly paid: 45 

The wall surrender to the hooded maid; 

Nor let the sturdy elbow’s hasty rage 

Jostle the feeble steps of trembling age; 

And when the porter bends beneath his load, 

And pants for breath, clear thou the crowded 
road ; 50 

But, above all, the groping blind direct, 

And from the pressing throng the lame pro- 
tect. 

You'll sometimes meet a fop, of nicest tread, 

Whose mantling peruke veils his empty head; 

At ev’ry step he dreads the wall to lose, 55 

And risks, to save a coach, his red-heeled 
shoes: 

Him, like the miller, pass with caution by, 

Lest from his shoulder clouds of powder fly. 

But when the bully, with assuming pace, 

Cocks his broad hat, edged round with tar- 
nished lace, 60 

Yield not the way; defy his strutting pride, 

And thrust him to the muddy kennel’s ! side; 

He never turns again nor dares oppose, 

But mutters coward curses as he goes. 


1 kennel’s, gutter’s. 
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BOOK III 


But hark! Distress with screaming voice 

draws nigh’r, 

And wakes the slumb’ring street with cries of 
fire. 

At first a glowing red enwraps the skies, 365 

And borne by winds the scatt’ring sparks 
arise; 

From beam to beam the fierce contagion 
spreads: 

The spiry flames now lift aloft their heads ; 

Through the burst sash a blazing deluge pours, 

And splitting tiles descend in rattling showers. 

Now with thick crowds th’enlightened pave- 
ment swarms ; 371 

The fireman sweats beneath his crooked arms; 

A leathern casque his vent’rous head de- 
fends; 

Boldly he climbs where thickest smoke ascends ; 

Moved by the mother’s streaming eyes and 
prayers, 375 

The helpless infant through the flame he bears, 

With no less virtue than through hostile fire 

The Dardan hero bore his aged sire.! 


See forceful engines spout their leveled 
streams, 

To quench the blaze that runs along the 
beams ; 380 

The grappling hook plucks rafters from the 
walls, 


And heaps on heaps the smoky ruin falls. 
Blown by strong winds the fiery tempest 


roars, 
Bears down new walls, and pours along the 
floors. 384 


The heav’ns are all ablaze; the face of night 
Is covered with a sanguine, dreadful light: 
’Twas such a light involved thy towers, O 
Rome, 
The dire presage of mighty Cesar’s doom, 
When the sun veiled in rust his mourning head, 
And frightful prodigies the skies o’erspread. 
Hark! the drum thunders! far, ye crowds, 
retire: 391 
Behold the ready match is tipt with fire, 
The nitrous store is laid, the smutty train 
With running blaze awakes the barreled 
grain 2; 
1 aged sire. A®ncas, descended from Dardanus, the com- 
mon ancestor of all the Trojans, thus bore his father from 


burning Troy. 2 barreled grain, gunpowder used to 
stop the spread of fire. 


585 
Flames sudden wrap the walls; with sullen 
sound 395 


The shattered pile sinks on the smoky ground. 

So when the year shall have revolved the 
date, 

Th’ inevitable hour of Naples’ fate, 

Her sapped foundations shall with thunders 
shake, 

And heave and toss upon the sulph’rous lake; 

Earth’s womb at once the fiery flood shall 

rend, 401 

in th’ abyss her plunging towers 
descend. ... 
(1716] 


And 


From WINTER 
JAMES THOMSON 


The keener tempests come; and, fuming 
dun 
From all the livid east or piercing north, 
Thick clouds ascend, in whose capacious womb 
A vapory deluge lies, to snow congealed. 226 
Heavy they roll their fleecy world along, 
And the sky saddens with the gathered storm. 
Through the hushed air the whitening shower 
descends, 
At first thin wavering, till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the 
day 231 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
’Tis brightness all, save where the new snow 
melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 235 
Bow their hoar head; and ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth’s universal face, deep-hid and chill, 
Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the laborer-ox 
Stands covered o’er with snow, and then de- 
mands d 241 
The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 
Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store,'! and claim the little 
boon 244 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 
The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 


1 winnowing store, grain being winnowed of chaff by the 
wind. 


586 


In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half-afraid, he first 250 
Against the window beats; then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping o’er the 
floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he 
is, 254 
Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 
Though timorous of heart, and hard beset 
By death in various forms — dark snares, and 
dogs, 259 
And more unpitying men, — the garden seeks, 
Urged on by fearless want. The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening 


earth, 
With looks of dumb despair; then, sad-dis- 
persed, 
Dig for the withered herb through heaps of 
snow. 
Now, shepherds, to your helpless charge be 
kind: 265 


Baffle the raging year, and fill their pens 

With food at will; lodge them below the 
storm,! 

And watch them strict: for from the bellow- 
ing east, 

In this dire season, oft the whirlwind’s wing 

Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains 

At one wide waft, and o’er the hapless flocks, 

Hid in the hollow of two neighboring hills, 

The billowy tempest whelms, till, upward 
urged, 

The valley to a shining mountain swells, 274 

Tipt with a wreath high-curling in the sky. 

As thus the snows arise, and foul and fierce 

All Winter drives along the darkened air, 

In his own loose-revolving fields the swain 

Disastered stands; sees other hills ascend, 

Of unknown joyless brow, and other scenes 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 

Nor finds the river nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the formless wild; but wanders on 

From hill to dale, still more and more astray, 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 

Stung with the thoughts of home. The 
thoughts of home 286 


1 below the storm, below the highest hilltops. 
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Rush on his nerves, and call their vigor forth 
In many a vain attempt. How sinks his soul! 
What black despair, what horror fills his 
heart ! 289 
When for the dusky spot which fancy feigned 
His tufted cottage, rising through the snow, 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track and blest abode of man, 
While round him night resistless closes fast, 
And every tempest, howling o’er his head, 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild! 
Then throng the busy shapes into his mind 
Of covered pits unfathomably deep 
A dire descent! beyond the power of frost; 


Of faithless bogs; of precipices huge, 300 
Smoothed up with snow; and — what is land 
unknown, 


What water — of the still unfrozen spring, 
In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 
Where the fresh fountain from the bottom 
boils. 
These check his fearful steps; and down he 
sinks 305 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death, 
Mixed with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man — 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 
In vain for him the officious ! wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing and the vestment warm; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 315 
Nor wife nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends nor sacred home: on every nerve 
The deadly Winter seizes, shuts up sense, 
And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows a stiffened corse, 
Stretched out and bleaching in the northern 
blast. 321 
[1726] 


THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT 

INSCRIBED TO ROBERT AIKEN, ESQ. 
ROBERT BURNS 

[Robert Aiken, Esquire, to whom the poem is 


inscribed, was one of the earliest and most helpful 
of Burns's friends. ] 


1 officious, busy. 
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Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
GRAY 


My loved, my honored, much respected 
' friend, 
No mercenary bard his homage pays; 
With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end: 
My dearest meed a friend’s esteem and 
praise. 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 5 
The lowly train in life’s sequestered scene; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless 
ways; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 
Ah! tho’ his worth unknown, far happier there, 
I ween! 9 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh,! 
The short’ning winter day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh, 
The black’ning trains o’ craws to their 
repose ; 
The toil-worn Cotter frae his labor goes,— 
This night his weekly moilisatanend, 15 
Collects his spades, his mattocks and his 
hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does 
hameward bend. 


At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 20 
Th’ expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher 2 
through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin * noise an’ 
glee. 
His wee bit ingle,’ blinkin bonilie, 
His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifie’s 
smile, 24 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary kiaugh ®* and care beguile, 
An’ makes him quite forget his labor an’ his 
toil. 


Belyve,* the elder bairns come drappin in, 
At service out amang the farmers roun’ ; 
Some ca’? the pleugh, some herd, some 
tentie 8 rin 30 
2 stacher, totter. 3 flich- 


5 kiaugh, trouble, 
8 tentie, helpful. 


1 sugh, breath of the wind. 
terin, fluttering. 4 ingle, fireplace. 
anxiety.  Belyve,soon. ca’, drive. 
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A cannie errand to a neebor toun: 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman- 
grown, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her ee, 
Comes hame, perhaps to shew a braw ! 
new gown, 
Or deposite her sair-won ? penny-fee, 35 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 


With joy unfeigned brothers and sisters 


meet, 
An’ each for other’s weelfare kindly 
splers °: 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed 
fleet ; 
Each tells the uncos‘ that he sees or 
hears. 40 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful 
years; 


Anticipation forward points the view; 
The mother, wi’ her needle an’ her sheers, 
Gars ® auld claes look amaist as weel’s the 
new; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 45 


Their master’s an’ their mistress’s command 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey; 
An’ mind their labors wi’ an eydent ¢ hand, _ 
An’ ne’er tho’ out o’ sight, to jauk or 
play: 49 
“An’ O! be sure to fear the Lord alway, 
An’ mind your duty, duly, morn an’ night! 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore His counsel and assisting might: 
They never sought in vain that sought the 
Lord aright!’ 54 


But hark! a rap comes gently to the door. 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad cam.o’er the moor, 
To do some errands, and convoy her 
hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s ee, and flush her cheek; 
Wi’ heart-struck, anxious care, inquires 
his name, ; 61 
While Jenny hafflins 7 is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it’s nae wild 
worthless rake. 


1 braw, fine. 2 sair-won, hard-earned. 3 spiers, 
inquires. 4 uncos, strange happenings. 5 Gars, 
makes. 6 eydent, diligent. 7 hafflins, halfway. 
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Wi’ kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben, 
A strappin youth; he takes the mother’s 
eye; 65 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill taen ; 
The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and 
kye? 
The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ 
joy, 
But, blate* and laithfu’,4 scarce can weel 
behave; 
The mother wi’ a woman’s wiles can spy 
What maks the youth sae bashfu’ an’ sae 
grave, 71 
Weel-pleased to think her bairn’s respected 
like the lave.® 


O happy love! where love like this is found! 
O heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond com- 
pare! 
I’ve paced much this weary, mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this de- 


clare — 16 
‘If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure 
spare, 


One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender 


tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
ev’ning gale.’ 81 


Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 
A wretch! a villain! lost to love and 

truth ! 

That can with studied, sly, ensnaring art 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling, 

smooth! 86 

Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exiled? 

Is there no-pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their 


child? 
Then paints the ruined maid, and their dis- 
trattion wild? 90 


But now the supper crowns their simple 
board, 

The halesome parritch,® chief of Scotia’s 
food; 


1 ben, inside. 
bashful. 


2 kye, kine. 
5 lave, rest. 


3 blale, shy. 
6 parritch, oatmeal. 


4 laithfu’, 
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The soupe ! their only hawkie? does afford, 

That yont* the hallan ¢ snugly chows her 
cud. 

The dame brings forth, in complimental 

mood, 95 

To grace the lad, her weel-hained ®> kebbuck 
fell,® 

An’ aft he’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 
How ’twas a towmond’ auld, sin’ lint ® was i’ 
the bell. 99 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They round the ingle form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o’er with patriarchal grace 
The big ha’-bible,? ance his father’s 
pride; 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets 1° wearing thin and bare; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion 
glide, 106 
He wales " a portion with judicious care; 
And, ‘Let us worship God,’ he says with sol- 
emn air, 


They chant their artless notes in simple 
guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest 
aim: 110 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures 
rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name, 
Or noble Elgin beets 2 the heaven-ward 
flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays. 
Compared with these, Italian trills are 
tame; 115 
The tickled ear no heart-felt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s 
praise. 


The priest-like father reads the sacred 
page, — 
How Abram was the friend of God on 
high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 120 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 


1 soupe, milk. 2 hawkie, cow. 


3 yont, behind. 
4 hallan, wall, partition. 


5 weel-hained, well hoarded. 
6 kebbuck fell, pungent cheese. 7 towmond, two months. 
8 lint, flax. ° ha’-bible, hall Bible, family Bible. 10 Jy- 
art haffets, gray temple locks. 1 wales, selects, chooses. 
12 beets, fans. 
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Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of heaven’s avenging 


ire; 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing 
cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire; 125 


Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the 
theme, — 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was 
shed ; 
How He, who bore in heav’n the second 
name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His 
head : 130 
How His first followers and servants 
sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a 
land: 


How he,! who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced 
by Heaven’s command. 135 


Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal 
King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband 
prays: 
Hope ‘springs exulting on triumphant wing,” 
That thus they all shall meet in future 
days, 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 140 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear, 
While circling Time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 


Compared with this, how poor Religion’s 
pride 145 
Tn all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s ev’ry grace except the heart! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will 
desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 
But haply in some cottage far apart 151 


1 he, St. John, who received the Revelation on the island 
of Patmos. 2*snrings ... wing,’ 1.111 from Pope’s 
**Windsor Forest.” 
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May hear, well pleased, the language of the 
soul, 

And in His book of life the inmates poor en- 
roll. 


Then homeward all take off their sev’ral 
way; 154 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest; 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heav’n the warm re- 
quest, 
That He, who stilis the raven’s clam’rous 
nest 
And decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the 
best, 160 
For them and for their little ones pro- 
vide ; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine 
preside. 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur 


springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered 

abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of 
kings, 165 
‘An honest man’s the noblest work of 

God’ !: 


And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind ; 
What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous 
load, 169 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 


O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and 


sweet content ! 175 
And O! may Heaven their simple lives 
prevent 


From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be 
rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much- 
loved isle. 180 


1*An... God,’ 1. 248 from Pope’s Essay on Man (IV). 
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O Thou! who poured the patriotic tide 
That streamed thro’ Wallace’s ! 

daunted heart, 

Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part, — 
(The patriot’s God peculiarly thou art, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
O never, never Scotia’s realm desert, 

But still the patriot, and the patriot-bard, 

In bright succession raise, her ornament and 
guard! 


un- 


({1786] 


From THE VILLAGE 
GEORGE CRABBE 
I 


The village life, and every care that reigns 

O’er youthful peasants and declining swains, 

What labor yields, and what, that labor past, 

Age, in its hour of languor, finds at last, 

What form the real picture of the poor, 5 

Demand a song — the Muse can give no more. 

Fled are those times when, in harmonious 

strains, 

The rustic poet praised his native plains; 

No shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse, 

Their country’s beauty or their nymphs’ re- 
hearse : 10 

Yet still for these we frame the tender strain ; 

Still in our lays fond Corydons 2 complain, 

And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains re- 
veal — 

The only pains, alas, they never feel. 

On Mincio’s? banks, in Cesar’s bounteous 
reign, 15 

If Tityrus found the Golden Age again, 

Must sleepy bards the flattering dream pro- 
long, 

Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song? 

From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray, 

Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the 
way? 20 

Yes, thus the Muses sing of happy swains, 

Because the Muses never knew their pains. 


1 Wallace, William Wallace, Scottish patriot-hero, ex- 
ecuted in London, 1305. 2 Corydons. ‘‘Corydon”’ is a 
conventional name for a shepherd in pastoral poetry. 
3 Mincto, a river near Mantua; the background of Vir- 
gil’s Hclogues, which were written in the time of Augustus 
Cesar. It is thought that Tityrus, one of the characters, 
represents Virgil himself. 
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They boast their peasants’ pipes; but peas- 
ants now 

Resign their pipes and plod behind the plow, 

And few amid the rural tribe have time 25 

To number syllables and play with rime: 

Save honest Duck,! what son of verse could 
share 

The poet’s rapture and the peasant’s care, 

Or the great labors of the field degrade 


With the new peril of a poorer trade? 30 
From this chief cause these idle praises 
spring — 


That themes so easy few forbear to sing, 

For no deep thought the trifling subjects ask; 

To sing of shepherds is an easy task: 34 

The happy youth assumes the common strain, 

A nymph his mistress, and himself a swain; 

With no sad scenes he clouds his tuneful 
prayer, 

But all, to look like her, is painted fair. 

I grant indeed that fields and flocks have 

charms 

For him that grazes or for him that farms; 40 

But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 

The poor laborious natives of the place, 

And see the mid-day sun with fervid ray 

On their bare heads and dewy temples play, 

While some, with feebler heads and fainter 
hearts, 45 

Deplore their fortune yet sustain their parts, 

Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 

In tinsel trappings of poetic pride? 


Lo! where the heath, with withering brake 
grown o’er, 
Lends the light turf that warms the neigh- 
boring poor; 
From thence a length of burning sand ap- 


pears, 65 
Where the thin harvest waves its withered 
ears; 


Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 
Reign o’er the land, and rob the blighted rye: 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 
And to the ragged infant threaten war; 70 
There poppies, nodding, mock the hope of toil; 
There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil; 
Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 
The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf; 


1 Duck, Stephen Duck (1705-1756), an English farm 
laborer who wrote poems of actual country life. 
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O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a 
shade, 15 

And clasping tares cling round the sickly 
blade; 

With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 

And a sad splendor vainly shines around. 

So looks the nymph whom wretched arts 
adorn, 

Betrayed by man, then left for man to scorn; 

Whose cheek in vain assumes the mimic 


rose, 81 
While her sad eyes the troubled breast dis- 
close ; 


Whose outward splendor is-but folly’s dress, 
Exposing most, when most it gilds distress. 
Here joyless roam a wild amphibious race, 
With sullen woe displayed in every face; 86 
Who far from civil arts and social fly, 
And scowl at strangers with suspicious eye. 
Here too the lawless merchant of the main 
Draws from his plow the intoxicated swain; 
Want only claimed the labor of the day, 91 
But vice now steals his nightly rest away. 


Ye gentle souls, who dream of rural ease, 
Whom the smooth stream and smoother son- 
net please; 
Go! if the peaceful cot your praises share, 
Go, look within, and ask if peace be there: 
If peace be his — that drooping weary sire, 
Or theirs, that offspring round their feeble fire ; 
Or hers, that matron pale, whose trembling 
hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth the expiring 
brand! 179 


Theirs is yon house that holds the parish 

poor, 

Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken 
door ; 

There, where the putrid vapors, flagging, play, 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the 
day — 231 

There children dwell, who know no parents’ 
care; 

Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell 
there! 

Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 

Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed; 235 

Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood 
fears ; 
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The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest 
they ! 

The moping idiot and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive, 

Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to 


grieve, 241 
Where the loud groans from some sad chamber 
flow, 


Mixed with the clamors of the crowd below; 

Here, sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow 
scan, 

And the cold charities of man to man: 245 

Whose laws indeed for ruined age provide, 

And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from 
pride; 

But still that scrap is bought with many a 
sigh, 

And pride embitters what it can’t deny. 249 

Say ye, oppressed by some fantastic woes, 

Some jarring nerve that baffles your repose; 

Who press the downy couch, while slaves 
advance 

With timid eye to read the distant glance; 

Who with sad prayers the weary doctor tease, 

To name the nameless ever-new disease; 255 

Who with mock patience dire complaints en- 
dure, 

Which real pain, and that alone, can cure — 

How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 

Despised, neglected, left alone to die? 

How would ye bear to draw your latest breath, 

Where all that’s wretched paves the way for 


death? 261 
Such is that room which one rude beam 
divides, 


And naked rafters form the sloping sides; 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch 
are seen, 
And lath and mud are all that lie between, 
Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patched, 
gives way 266 
To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day. 
Here, on a matted flock, with dust o’erspread, 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid head ; 
For him no hand the cordial cup applies, 270 
Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes; 
No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile, 
Or promise hope till sickness wears a smile. 
But soon a loud and hasty summons calls, 
Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the 
walls. 275 
Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat, 
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All pride and business, bustle and conceit ; 

With looks unaltered by these scenes of woe, 

With speed that, entering, speaks his haste to 
go, 

He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 

And carries fate and physic in his eye: 

A potent quack, long versed in human ills, 

Who first insults the victim whom he kills; 

Whose murderous hand a drowsy Bench pro- 
tect, 

And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 285 

Paid by the parish for attendance here, 

He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 

In haste he seeks the bed where Misery lies, 

Impatience marked in his averted eyes; 

And, some habitual queries hurried o’er, 290 

Without reply, he rushes on the door. 

His drooping patient, long inured to pain, 

And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vain ; 

He ceases now the feeble help to crave 

Of man; and silent sinks into the grave. 295 

But ere his death some pious doubts arise, 

Some simple fears, which ‘bold bad’ men de- 
spise : 

Fain would he ask the parish-priest to prove 

His title certain to the joys above; 

For this he sends the murmuring nurse, who 
calls 300 

The holy stranger to these dismal walls; 

And doth not he, the pious man, appear, 

He, ‘passing rich with forty pounds a year’? 

Ah! no; a shepherd of a different stock, 304 

And far unlike him, feeds this little flock: 

A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s task 

As much as God or man can fairly ask; 

The rest he gives to loves and labors light, 

To fields the morning, and to feasts the night; 

None better skilled the noisy pack to guide, 

To urge their chase, to cheer them or to 


chide; 811 

A sportsman keen, he shoots through half the 
day, 

And, skilled at whist, devotes the night to 
play. 

Then, while such honors bloom around his 
head, 


Shall he sit sadly by the sick man’s bed, 315 
To raise the hope he feels not, or with zeal 
To combat fears that e’en the pious feel? 
Now once again the gloomy scene explore, 
Less gloomy now; the bitter hour is o’er, 
The man of many sorrows sighs no more. — 
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Up yonder hill, behold how sadly slow 321 
The bier moves winding from the vale be- 
low; 
There lie the happy dead, from trouble free, 
And the glad parish pays the frugal fee. 
No more, O Death! thy victim starts to 
hear 325 
Churchwarden stern, or kingly overseer ; 
No more the farmer claims his humble bow, 
Thou art his lord, the best of tyrants thou! 
Now to the church behold the mourners 
come, 
Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb; 330 
The village children now their games suspend, 
To see the bier that bears their ancient friend : 
For he was one in all their idle sport, 
And like a monarch ruled their little court ; 
The pliant bow he formed, the flying ball, 
The bat, the wicket, were his labors all; 336 
Him now they follow to his grave, and stand 
Silent and sad, and gazing, hand in hand; 
While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled relics of the parish poor. 340 
The bell tolls late, the moping owl flies round, 
Fear marks the flight and magnifies the 
sound; 
The busy priest, detained by weightier care, 
Defers his duty till the day of prayer; 
And, waiting long, the crowd retire distressed, 
To think a poor man’s bones should lie un- 
blessed. 346 
[1783] 


From THE PRELUDE 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


[The Prelude is a long autobiographical poem 
in which Wordsworth tells many of the experi- 
ences of his boyhood and youth, especially those 
that made a lasting and formative impression 
upon his mind and emotions. ] 


BOOK XIV 


In one of those excursions (may they ne’er 

Fade from remembrance!) through the North- 
ern tracts 

Of Cambria ! ranging with a youthful friend, 

I left Bethgelert’s huts at couching-time, 

And westward took my way, to see the sun 5 


' Cambria, the Latin name for Wales. 
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Rise, from the top of Snowdon.! To the door 

Of a rude cottage at the mountain’s base 

We came, and roused the shepherd who at- 
tends 

The adventurous stranger’s steps, a trusty 
guide; 

Then, cheered by short refreshment, sallied 
forth. 10 


It was a close, warm, breezeless summer 

night, 

Wan, dull, and glaring, with a dripping fog 

Low-hung and thick that covered all the sky; 

But, undiscouraged, we began to climb 

The mountain-side. The mist soon girt us 
round, 15 

And, after ordinary travelers’ talk 

With our conductor, pensively we sank 

Each into commerce with his _ private 
thoughts: 

Thus did we breast the ascent, and by myself 

Was nothing either seen or heard that 
checked 20 

Those musings or diverted, save that once 

The shepherd’s lurcher,2 who, among the 
crags, 

Had to his joy unearthed a hedgehog, teased 

His coiled-up prey with barkings turbulent. 

This small adventure, for even such it seemed 

In that wild place and at the dead of night, 

Being over and forgotten, on we wound 

Tn silence as before. With forehead bent 

Earthward, as if in opposition set 

Against an enemy, I panted up 30 

With eager pace, and no less eager thoughts. 

Thus might we wear a midnight hour away, 

Ascending at loose distance each from each, 

And I, as chanced, the foremost of the band; 

When at my feet the ground appeared to 
brighten, 35 

And with a step or two seemed brighter still; 

Nor was time given to ask or learn the cause, 

For instantly a light upon the turf 

Fell like a flash, and lo! as I looked up, 

The Moon hung naked in a firmament 40 

Of azure without cloud, and at my feet 

Rested a silent sea of hoary mist. 

A hundred hills their dusky backs upheaved 

All over this still ocean; and beyond, 


1 Snowdon, the highest mountain in Great Britain south 
of Scotland. 2 lurcher, a kind of hunting dog. 
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Far, far beyond, the solid vapors stretched, 

In headlands, tongues, and promontory 
shapes, 46 

Into the main Atlantic, that appeared 

To dwindle, and give up his majesty, 

Usurped upon far as the sight could reach. 

Not so the ethereal vault; encroachment 
none 50 

Was there, nor loss; only the inferior stars 

Had disappeared, or shed a fainter light 

In the clear presence of the full-orbed Moon, 

Who, from her sovereign elevation, gazed 


Upon the billowy ocean, as it lay 55 
All meek and silent, save that through a 
rift — 


Not distant from the shore whereon we stood, 
A fixed, abysmal, gloomy, breathing-place — 
Mounted the roar of waters, torrents, streams 
Innumerable, roaring with one voice! 60 
Heard over earth and sea, and, in that hour, 
For so it seemed, felt by the starry heavens. 

[e. 1805] [1850] 


From THE EXCURSION 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


[The experience related, although told as that 
of another person, was undoubtedly Wordsworth’s 
own. The place was a mountain top of the Lake 
Country. ] 


BOOK II 


. .. homeward the shepherds moved 

Through the dull mist, I following — when 
a step, 

A single step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vapor, opened to my view 831 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul! 
The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city — boldly say 835 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a boundless depth, 
Far sinking into splendor — without end! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 840 
And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright, 
In avenues disposed; there, towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars — illumination of all gems! 845 
By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
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Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified; on them, and on the coves 

And mountain-steeps and summits, where- 
unto 

The vapors had receded, taking there 850 

Their station under a cerulean sky. 

Oh, ’twas an unimaginable sight! 

Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks and 
emerald turf, 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire 
sky, 

Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 

Molten together, and composing thus, 856 

Each lost in each, that marvelous array 

Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantastic pomp of structure without name, 

In fleecy folds voluminous, enwrapped. 860 

Right in the midst, where interspace appeared 

Of open court, an object like a throne 

Under a shining canopy of state 

Stood fixed; and fixed resemblances were 
seen 

To implements of ordinary use, 865 

But vast in size, in substance glorified ; 

Such as by Hebrew Prophets were beheld 

In vision — forms uncouth of mightiest power 

For admiration and mysterious awe. 

This little Vale, a dwelling-place of Man, 870 

Lay low beneath my feet; ’twas visible — 

I saw not, but I felt that it was there. 

That which I saw was the revealed abode 

Of Spirits in beatitude: my heart 

Swelled in my breast. — ‘I have been dead,’ 
I cried, 875 

‘And now I live! Oh! wherefore do I live?’ 

And with that pang I prayed to be no more! 

{1814] 


KUBLA KHAN: OR, A VISION IN A 
DREAM 


A Fragment 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


[As the title indicates, the poem was the product 
of a dream in which the vision of the scene de- 
scribed below seemed to the author to assume 
the clearness of actual waking sight. Immediately 
upon waking Coleridge began putting the scene 
into verse; but he was interrupted in the midst 
and never could recollect the remainder. ] 
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In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 5 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous 
rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing 
tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 10 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


But oh! that deep romantic chasm which 
slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 16 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil 
seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were 
breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced : 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 20 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail : 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 24 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 

Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 

Ancestral voices prophesying war! 30 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 3h 
A sunny pleasure-dome with eaves of ice! 


A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 40 
Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
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That with music loud and long, 45 
I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 

And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should ery, Beware! Beware! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 50 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


(1798] [1816] 


ENDYMION 
JOHN KEATS 
BOOK I 


Upon the sides of Latmus was outspread 
A mighty forest; for the moist earth fed 
So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 65 
Into o’er-hanging boughs, and precious fruits. 
And it had gloomy shades, sequestered deep, 
Where no man went; and if from shepherd’s 


keep 
A lamb strayed far a-down those inmost glens, 
Never again saw he the happy pens 70 


Whither his brethren, bleating with content, 
Over the hills at every nightfall went. 
Among the shepherds, ’twas believed ever, 
That not one fleecy lamb which thus did sever 
From the white flock, but passed unworried 
By angry wolf, or pard with prying head, 76 
Until it came to some unfooted plains 

Where fed the herds of Pan: aye great his 


gains 

Who thus one lamb did lose. Paths there were 
many, 

Winding through palmy fern, and rushes 
fenny, 80 


And ivy banks; all leading pleasantly 

To a wide lawn, whence one could only see 

Stems thronging all around between the swell 

Of turf and slanting branches: who could tell 

The freshness of the space of heaven above, 

Edged round with dark tree tops? through 
which a dove 86 

Would often beat its wings, and often too 

A little cloud would move across the blue. 


Full in the middle of this pleasantness 
There stood a marble altar, with a tress 90 


595 


Of flowers budded newly; and the dew 

Had taken fairy phantasies to strew 

Daisies upon the sacred sward last eve, 

And so the dawned light in pomp receive. 

For ‘twas the morn: Apollo’s upward fire 

Made every eastern cloud a silvery pyre 96 

Of brightness so unsullied, that therein 

A melancholy spirit well might win 

Oblivion, and melt out his essence fine 

Into the winds: rain-scented eglantine 100 

Gave temperate sweets to that well-wooing 
sun; 

The lark was lost in him; cold springs had 
run 

To warm their chilliest bubbles in the grass; 

Man’s voice was on the mountains; and the 


mass 
Of nature’s lives and wonders pulsed tenfold, 
To feel this sun-rise and its glories old. 106 


Now while the silent workings of the dawn 
Were busiest, into that self-same lawn 
All suddenly, with joyful cries, there sped 
A troop of little children garlanded ; 110 
Who gathering round the altar seemed to pry 
Earnestly round as wishing to espy 
Some folk of holiday: nor had they waited 
For many moments, ere their ears were sated 
With a faint breath of music, which even then 
Filled out its voice, and died away again. 
Within a little space again it gave 
Its airy swellings, with a gentle wave, 
To light-hung leaves, in smoothest echoes 


breaking 
Through copse-clad valleys, — ere their death, 
o’ertaking 120 


The surgy murmurs of the lonely sea. 


And now, as deep into the wood as we 

Might mark a lynx’s eye, there glimmered 
light 

Fair faces and a rush of garments white, 
Plainer and plainer showing, till at last 125 
Into the widest alley they all past, 
Making directly for the woodland altar. 
O kindly muse! let not my weak tongue falter 
In telling of this goodly company, 
Of their old piety, and of their glee: 130 
But let a portion of ethereal dew 
Fall on my head, and presently unmew 
My soul; that I may dare, in wayfaring, 
To stammer where old Chaucer used to sing. 
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Leading the way, young damsels danced 
along, 135 
Bearing the burden of a shepherd song; 
Each having a white wicker over-brimmed 
With April’s tender younglings: next, well 


trimmed, 
A crowd of shepherds with as sunburnt looks 
As may be read of in Arcadian books; 140 


Such as sat listening round Apollo’s pipe, 

When the great deity, for earth too ripe, 

Let his divinity o’er-flowing die 

In music, through the vales of Thessaly : 

Some idly trailed their sheep-hooks on the 
ground, 145 

And some kept up a shrilly mellow sound 

With ebon-tipped flutes: close after these, 

Now coming from beneath the forest trees, 

A venerable priest full soberly, 

Begirt with minist’ring looks: alway his eye 

Steadfast upon the matted turf he kept, 151 

And after him his sacred vestments swept. 

From his right hand there swung a vase, milk- 
white, 

Of mingled wine, out-sparkling generous light ; 

And in his left he held a basket full 155 

Of all sweet herbs that searching eye could 
cull: 

Wild thyme, and valley-lilies whiter still 

Than Leda’s love, and cresses from the rill. 

His aged head, crowned with beechen wreath, 

Seemed like a poll of ivy in the teeth 160 

Of winter hoar. Then came another crowd 

Of shepherds, lifting in due time aloud 

Their share of the ditty. After them ap- 
peared, 

Up-followed by a multitude that reared 

Their voices to the clouds, a fair-wrought 
car, * 165 

Easily rolling so as scarce to mar 

The freedom of three steeds of dapple brown: 

Who stood therein did seem of great renown 

Among the throng. His youth was fully 
blown, 169 

Showing like Ganymede to manhood grown; 

And, for those simple times, his garments 
were 

A chieftain king’s: beneath his breast, half 
bare, 

Was hung a silver bugle, and between 

His nervy knees there lay a boar-spear keen. 

A smile was on his countenance; he seemed, 

To common lookers-on, like one who dreamed 
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Of idleness in groves Elysian: 

But there were some who feelingly could scan 

A lurking trouble in his nether lip, 

And see that oftentimes the reins would slip 

Through his forgotten hands: then would they 
sigh, 181 

And think of yellow leaves, of owlets’ cry, 

Of logs piled solemnly. — Ah, well-a-day, 

Why should our young Endymion pine away! 

[1818] 


From CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE 
GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 


[The entire poem is a somewhat loosely woven 
fabric of narrative and descriptive material detail- 
ing the experiences and emotions of Childe Harold 
(Byron himself) in his wanderings upon the Conti- 
nent. Some of the scenes, like that of Waterloo, 
were not from Byron’s actual experience. ] 


CANTO THE THIRD 
XXI 
There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave 
men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 186 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake 
again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a 
rising knell! 


XXII 
Did ye not hear it? — No; ’twas but the 
wind, 190 


Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleas- 
ure meet 

To chase the glowing Hours with flying 
feet. — 

But hark! that heavy sound breaks in once 
more 195 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm! Arm! it is — it is—the cannon’s open- 

ing roar! 
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XXIII 


Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain!; he did 
hear 200 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic 
ear ; 

And when they smiled because he deemed 
it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too 
well 

Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could 


quell: 206 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fight- 
ing, fell. 
XXIV 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of dis- 

tress, 209 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as 


press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking 
sighs 

Which ne’er might be repeated: who could 
guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual 
eyes, 215 


Since upon night so sweet such awful morn 
could rise! 


XXV 
And there was mounting in hot haste: the 
steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering 
car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous 
speed, 219 


And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror 


dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips —‘*The foe! 
They come! they come!’ 225 


1 chieftain, Frederick William, duke of Brunswick, son 
of Charles Frederick William. He was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Auerstidt, 1806. 
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XXVI 


And wild and high the ‘Cameron’s Gather- 
ing’ ! rose, 

The war-note of Lochiel,? which Albyn’s hills 

Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon 


foes : — 

How in the noon of night that pibroch 3 
thrills 

Savage and shrill! But with the breath 
which fills 230 

Their mountain-pipe, so fill the moun- 
taineers 


With the fierce native daring which instills 

The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s,t Donald’s fame rings in each 
clansman’s ears! 


XXVII 


And Ardennes® waves above them her green 
leaves, 235 

Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they 
pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave, — alas! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 

Which now beneath them, but above shall 
grow 240 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 

Of living valor, rolling on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, shall molder cold 

and low. 


XXVIIT 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of 


strife, 246 
The morn the marshaling in arms, — the 
day 


Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when 
rent 


1*Cameron’s Gathering,’ the war song of the Scottish 
clan of the Camerons. 2 Lochiel, Donald Cameron, 
who invaded England (Albion, or Albyn) with Charles Ed- 
ward, the Young Pretender, in 1745. 3 pibroch, wild, 
peculiar music played on the bagpipe. 4 Evan, Sir Evan 
Cameron, grandfather of Donald. 5 Ardennes. Byron 
says, “The wood of Soignies is supposed to be a remnant 
of the ‘forest of Ardennes,’ famous [as the Forest of Arden] 
in Boiardo’s Orlando, and immortal in Shakespeare’s As 
You Like It.” 
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The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and 
pent, 251 
Rider and horse — friend, foe, —in one red 
burial blent ! 
[1816] 


CANTO THE FOURTH 
CXXXIX 


And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 
In murmured pity, or loud-roared applause, 
As man was slaughtered by his fellow man. 
And wherefore slaughtered? wherefore, but 
because 1246 
Such were the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 
And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore 
not? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms — on battle-plains or listed spot? 
Both are but theaters where the chief actors 
rot. 1251 
CXL 


I see before me the Gladiator ! lie: 
He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing 
slow 1256 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed 
the wretch who won. 1260 


CXLI 


He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away: 
He recked not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian 2? mother — he, their 
sire, 1266 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday — 
All this rushed with his blood — Shall he 
expire 
And unavenged? — Arise! ye Goths, and glut 
your ire! 


1 Gladiator. Byron seems to have had in mind “The 
Dying Gaul,” a well-known statue in the Capitoline Mu- 
seum,in Rome. 2 Dacian. ‘‘Dacia’’ wasa general name 
for the region north of the Danube. 


CXLII 


But here, where Murder breathed her bloody 
steam ; 1270 

And here, where buzzing nations choked the 
ways, 

And roared or murmured like a mountain 
stream 

Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 

Here, where the Roman millions’ blame or 
praise 

Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd, 

My voice sounds much — and fall the stars’ 


faint rays 1276 
On the arena void — seats crushed — walls 
bowed — 


And galleries, where my steps seem echoes 
strangely loud. 


CXLIII 


A ruin — yet what ruin! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared; 1! 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 
And marvel where the spoil could have 


appeared. 

Hath it indeed been plundered, or but 
cleared ? 

Alas! developed, opens the decay, 1284 


When the colossal fabric’s form is neared : 
It will not bear the brightness of the day, 
Which streams too much on all years, man, 

have reft away. 


CXLIV 


But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops 
of time, 1290 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland forest,? which the gray walls 
wear, 
Like laurels on the bald first Czesar’s head ; 
When the light shines serene but doth not 
glare, 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead: 
Heroes have trod this spot —’tis on their 
dust ye tread. 1296 


1 Walls . . . reared. The Colosseum and other buildings 
of ancient Rome were used during the Middle Ages as 
quarries for the building of the present city. 2 forest. 
In Byron’s day, archxologists had not begun the preser- 
vation of the ruins of ancient Rome, and many of these 
were Overgrown with ivy and even trees. 
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CXLV 


“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall 
stand; 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 

And when Rome falls —- the World.’ From 
our own land 

Thus spake the pilgrims o’er this mighty 
wall 1300 

In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 

Ancient; and these three mortal things are 
still 

On their foundations, and unaltered all; 

Rome and her Ruin past Redemption’s skill, 

The World, and the same wide den — of 


thieves, or what ye will. 1305 
[1818] 
THE BELLS 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 
I 


Hear the sledges with the bells, 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody 
foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 5 
While the stars, that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 


In a sort of Runic ! rime, 10 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically 
wells 


From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the 
bells. 


II 


Hear the mellow wedding bells, 15 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony 
foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! 
From the molten-golden notes, 20 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 


1 Runic, secret. Runes are ancient alphabetic charac- 
ters of northern Europe, understood by few. 
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To the turtle-dove that listens, while she 
gloats 
On the moon! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 25 


What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the Future! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 30 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the riming and the chiming of the 
bells! 35 


IIL 


Hear the loud alarum bells, 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency 
tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 40 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the 
fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and 
frantic fire, 45 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now — now to sit or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 50 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 55 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 60 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, — 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of 
the bells, 65 
Of the bells, 
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Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells! 


IV 


Hear the tolling of the bells, 70 
Tron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their mon- 
ody compels! 
In the silence of the night 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 76 
From the rust within their throats 
Isa groan. 
And the people — ah, the people, 
They that dwell up in the steepl2, 80 
All alone, 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone — 85 
They are neither man nor woman, 
They are neither brute nor human, 
They are Ghouls: 
And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 90 
Rolls 
A pean from the bells; 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pzxan of the bells, 
And he dances, and he yells: 95 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rime, 
To the pean of the bells, 
Of the bells: 
Keeping time, time, time, 100 
In a sort of Runic rime, 
To the throbbing of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 105 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rime, 
To the rolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells: 
To the tolling of the bells, 110 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the 
bells. ; 
[1848-1849] 
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THE LOTOS-EATERS 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


[Tennyson’s poem is founded on the following 
passage from the Odyssey (ix, 82 ff.), here given 
entire from the prose translation by Butcher and 
Lang. 

“Thence for nine whole days was I borne by 
ruinous winds over the teeming deep; but on the 
tenth day we set foot on the land of the lotus- 
eaters, who eat a flowery food. So we stepped 
ashore and drew water, and straightway my com- 
pany took their midday meal by the swift ships. 
Now when we had tasted meat and drink I sent 
forth certain of my company to go and make 
search what manner of men they were who here 
live upon the earth by bread, and I chose out two 
of my fellows, and sent a third with them as 
herald. Then straightway they went and mixed 
with the men of the lotus-eaters, and so it was that 
the lotus-eaters devised not death for our fellows, 
but gave them of the lotus to taste. Now whoso- 
ever of them did eat the honey-sweet fruit of the 
lotus, had no more wish to bring tidings nor to 
come back, but there he chose to abide with the 
lotus-eating men, ever feeding on the lotus, and 
forgetful of his homeward way. Therefore I led 
them back to the ships weeping, and sore against 
their will, and dragged them beneath the benches, 
and bound them in the hollow barques. But I com- 
manded the rest of my well-loved company to 
make speed and go on board the swift ships, lest 
haply any should eat of the lotus and be forgetful 
of returning. Right soon they embarked and sat 
upon the benches, and sitting orderly they smote 
the gray sea water with their oars.’’] 


‘Courage!’ he said, and pointed toward the 
land, 

“This mounting wave will roll us shoreward 
soon.’ 

In the afternoon they came unto a land 

In which it seemed always afternoon. 4 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 

Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 

Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 

And, like a downward smoke, the slender 
stream 

Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did 
seem. 


A land of streams! some, like a downward 
smoke, 10 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did gO; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows 
broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 
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They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land; far off, three mountain- 
tops, 15 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flushed; and, dewed with show- 
ery drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven 
copse. 


The charmed sunset lingered low adown 

In the red West; thro’ mountain clefts the 
dale 20 

Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 

Bordered with palm, and many a winding vale 

And meadow, set with slender galingale; 

A land where all things always seemed the 
same! 

And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 26 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 


Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them 30 
And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 
And deep-asleep he seemed, yet all awake, 35 
And music in his ears his beating heart did 

make. 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 
And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 
Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 41 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then someone said, ‘We will return no more’ ; 
And all at once they sang, ‘Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer 
roam.’ 45 


CHORIC SONG 
i 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 50 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes; 
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Music that brings sweet sleep down from the 
blissful skies. 

Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers 


‘weep, 55 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs 
in sleep. 
II 


Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 

While all things else have rest from weariness? 

All things have rest: why should we toil 
alone, 60 

We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown; 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 65 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm; 

Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

‘There is no joy but calm!’ — 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown 
of things? 


III 


Lo! in the middle of the wood, 70 
The folded leaf is wooed from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steeped at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed; and turning yellow 15 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweetened with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days 80 
The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 


IV 


Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 85 
Death is the end of life; ah, why 

Should life all labor be? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 90 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 
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Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 95 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the 
grave 

In silence — ripen, fall, and cease: 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or 
dreamful ease. 


Vv 
How sweet it were, hearing the downward 
stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 100 


Falling asleep in a half-dream ! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 

Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the 
height ; 

To hear each other’s whispered speech ; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 105 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray ; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 

To the influence of mild-minded melancholy ; 

To muse and brood and live again in memory, 

With those old faces of our infancy 111 

Heaped over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of 
brass! 


VI 


Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 115 

And their warm tears; but all hath suffered 
change; 

For surely now our household hearths are cold, 

Our sons inherit us, our looks are strange, 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble 
joy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 120 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 

Before them of the ten years’ war in Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle? 

Let what is broken so remain. 125 

The Gods are hard to reconcile; 

’Tis hard to settle order once again. 

There is confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labor unto aged breath, 130 

Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars 

And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot- 
stars. 
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VII 


But, propt on beds of amaranth ! and moly,? 

How sweet — while warm airs lull us, blowing 
lowly — 

With half-dropt eyelid still, 135 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long bright river drawing 
slowly 

His waters from the purple hill — 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twined 
vine — 140 

To watch the emerald-colored water falling 

Thro’ many a woven acanthus-wreath divine! 

Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling 
brine, 

Only to hear were sweet, stretched out be- 
neath the pine. 


VIII 


The Lotos blooms below the barren peak, 145 

The Lotos blows by every winding creek; 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower 
tone; 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 

Round and round the spicy downs the yellow 
Lotos-dust is blown. 

We have had enough of action, and of motion 
we, 150 

Rolled to starboard, rolled to larboard, when 
the surge was seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted ‘his 
foam-fountains in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an 
equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie 


reclined 
On the hills like Gods together, careless of 
mankind. 155 


For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts 
are hurled 

Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds 
are lightly curled 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the 
gleaming world ; 

Where they smile in secret, looking over 
wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, 
roaring deeps and fiery sands, 160 


l amaranth, a flower supposed to be fadeless. 


} 2 moly, 
a plant of magical properties. 
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Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and 
sinking ships, and praying hands. 

But they smile, they find a music centered in a 
doleful song 

Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient 
tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are 


strong; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that 
cleave the soil, 165 


Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with en- 
during toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine 
and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer — some, ’tis 
whispered — down in hell 

Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian ! 
valleys dwell, 

Resting weary limbs at last on beds of 
asphodel.? 170 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than 
toil, the shore 

Than labor in the deep mid-ocean, wind and 
wave and oar; 

O, rest ye, brother mariners, we will not 
wander more. 

[1832, 1842] 


‘CHILDE ROLAND TO THE DARK 
TOWER CAME’ 


See Edgar’s Song in ‘‘ Lear”’ 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[Although allegorical interpretations have been 
made by commentators on this poem, Browning 
asserted that he intended it simply as a vivid 
picture suggested by the song of Edgar in King 
Hear, Lil. wv, 1ST: 

Child Rowland to the dark tower came; 


His word was still, ‘‘Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man.” 


The horse was suggested by a red horse in a tap- 
estry belonging to Browning.] 


My first thought was, he lied in every word, 
That hoary cripple, with malicious eye 
Askance to watch the working of his lie 

On mine, and mouth scarce able to afford 


1 Elysian. Elysium (the Elysian fields) is the land of 
the happy dead. 2 asphodel, a plant supposed to flour- 
ish in the regions of the dead. 
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Suppression of the glee, that pursed and 
scored 5 
Its edge, at one more victim gained thereby. 


What else should he be set for, with his staff? 
What, save to waylay with his lies, ensnare 
All travelers who might find him posted 


there, 
And ask the road? I guessed what skull-like 
laugh 10 
Would break, what crutch ’gin write my 
epitaph 


For pastime in the dusty thoroughfare, 


If at his counsel I should turn aside 
Into that ominous tract which, all agree, 
Hides the Dark Tower. Yet acquiescingly 
I did turn as he pointed: neither pride 16 
Nor hope rekindling at the end descried, 
So much as gladness that some end might 
be. 


For, what with my whole world-wide wander- 


ing, 
What with my search drawn out through 
years, my hope 20 


Dwindled into a ghost not fit to cope 
With that obstreperous joy success would 
bring, — 
I hardly tried now to rebuke the spring 
My heart made, finding failure in its scope. 


As when a sick man very near to death 25 
Seems dead indeed, and feels begin and end 
The tears, and takes the farewell of each 
friend, 
And hears one bid the other go, draw breath 
Freelier outside, (‘since all is o’er,’ he saith, 
‘And the blow fallen no grieving can 
amend ;’) 30 


While some discuss if near the other graves 
Be room enough for this, and when a day 
Suits best for carrying the corpse away, 

With care about the banners, scarves and 

staves: 

And still the man hears all, and only craves 
He may not shame such tender love and 

stay. 36 


Thus, I had so iong suffered in this quest, 
Heard failure prophesied so oft, been writ 
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So many times among ‘The Band’ — to 
wit, 
The knights who to the Dark Tower’s search 
addressed 40 


Their steps—that just to fail as they, 
seemed best, 
And all the doubt was now — should I be 
fit? 


So, quiet as despair, I turned from him, 
That hateful cripple, out of his highway 
Into the path he pointed. Allthe day 45 

Had been a dreary one at best, and dim 

Was settling to its close, yet shot one grim 
Red leer to see the plain catch its estray. 


For mark! no sooner was I fairly found 
Pledged to the plain, after a pace or twa, 
Than, pausing to throw backward a last 


view 51 
O’er the safe road, ’twas gone; gray plain all 
round: 


Nothing but plain to the horizon’s bound. 
I might go on; naught else remained to do. 


So, on I went. I think I never saw 55 
Such starved ignoble nature; nothing 
throve: 
For flowers — as well expect a cedar grove! 
But cockle, spurge, according to their law 
Might propagate their kind, with none to 


awe, 
You’d think; a burr had been a treasure- 
trove. 60 


No! penury, inertness and grimace, 
In some strange sort, were the land’s por- 
tion. ‘See 
Or shut your eyes,’ said Nature peevishly, 
‘Tt nothing skills ': I cannot help my ease: 
’*Tis the Last Judgment’s fire must cure this 
place, 65 
Calcine its clods and set my prisoners free.’ 


If there pushed any ragged thistle-stalk 
Above its mates, the head was chopped; the 
bents 


Were jealous else. What made those holes. 


and rents 


1 skills, avails. 
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In the dock’s harsh swarth leaves, bruised as 
to balk 70 

All hope of greenness? ’tis a brute must walk 
Pashing their life out, with a brute’s intents. 


As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 
In leprosy ; thin dry blades pricked the mud 
Which underneath looked kneaded up with 
blood. 15 
One stiff blind horse, his every bone a-stare, 
Stood stupefied, however he came there: 
Thrust out past service from the devil’s 
stud! 


Alive? he might be dead for aught I know, 
With that red gaunt and colloped neck 
a-strain, 80 
And shut eyes underneath the rusty mane; 
Seldom went such grotesqueness with such 
woe; 
I never saw a brute I hated so; 
He must be wicked to deserve such pain. 


I shut my eyes and turned them on my heart. 
As a man calls for wine before he fights, 
I asked one draught of earlier, happier 
sights, 
Ere fitly I could hope to play my part. 
Think first, fight afterwards — the soldier’s 
art: 89 
One taste of the old time sets all to rights. 


Not it! I fancied Cuthbert’s reddening face 
Beneath its garniture of curly gold, 
Dear fellow, till I almost felt him fold 
An arm in mine to fix me to the place, 
That way he used. Alas, one night’s disgrace! 
Out went my heart’s new fire and left it 
cold. 96 
Giles then, the soul of honor —there he 
stands 
Frank as ten years ago when knighted first. 
What honest man should dare (he said) he 


durst. 
Good — but the scene shifts — faugh! what 
hangman hands 100 


Pin to his breast a parchment? His own bands 
Read it. Poor traitor, spit upon and curst! 


Better this present than a past like that; 
Back therefore to my darkening path again! 
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No sound, no sight as far as eye could strain. 
Will the night send a howlet or a bat? 106 
I asked: when something on the dismal flat 

Came to arrest my thoughts and change 

their train. 


A sudden little river crossed my path 
As unexpected as a serpent comes. 110 
No sluggish tide congenial to the glooms; 
This, as it frothed by, might have been a bath 
For the fiend’s glowing hoof —to see the 


wrath 
Of its black eddy bespate ! with flakes and 
spumes. 
So petty yet so spiteful! All along, 115 


Low scrubby alders kneeled down over it; 
Drenched willows flung them headlong in a 
fit 
Of mute despair, a suicidal throng: 
The river which had done them all the wrong, 
Whate’er that was, rolled by, deterred no 
whit. 120 


Which, while I forded, — good saints, how I 
feared 
To set my foot upon a dead man’s cheek, 
Each step, or feel the spear I thrust to seek 
For hollows, tangled in his hair or beard! 124 
— It may have been a water-rat I speared, 
But, ugh! it sounded like a baby’s shriek. 


Glad was I when I reached the other bank. 
Now for a better country. Vain presage! 
Who were the strugglers, what war did they 


wage, 
Whose savage trample thus could pad the 
dank 130 


Soil to a plash? Toads in a poisoned tank, 
- Or wild cats in a red-hot iron cage — 


The fight must so have seemed in that fell 


cirque. 
What penned them there, with all the plain 
to choose? 134 


No footprint leading to that horrid mews, 
None out of it. Mad brewage set to work 
Their brains, no doubt, like galley-slaves the 

Turk 
Pits for his pastime, Christians against 


Jews. 
1 bespate, swollen. 
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And more than that — a furlong on — why, 
there! 
What bad use was that engine for, that 


wheel, 140 
Or brake, not wheel — that harrow fit to 
reel 


Men’s bodies out like silk? with all the air 
Of Tophet’s tool, on earth left unaware, 
Or brought to sharpen its rusty teeth of 
steel. 


Then came a bit of stubbed ground, once a 


wood, 145 
Next a marsh, it would seem, and now mere 
earth 
Desperate and done with; (so a fool finds 
mirth, 


Makes a thing and then mars it, till his mood 
Changes and off he goes!) within a rood — 

Bog, clay and rubble, sand and stark black 

dearth. 150 


Now blotches rankling, colored gay and grim, 
Now patches where some leanness of the 
soil’s 
Broke into moss or substances like boils; 
Then came some palsied oak, a cleft in him 
Like a distorted mouth that splits its rim 155 
Gaping at death, and dies while it recoils. 


And just as far as ever from the end! 
Naught in the distance but the evening, 
naught 
To point my footstep further! 
thought, 
A great black bird, Apollyon’s bosom-friend, 
Sailed past, nor beat his wide wing dragon- 
penned 161 
That brushed my cap— perchance the 
guide I sought. 


At the 


For, looking up, aware I somehow grew, 
’Spite of the dusk, the plain had given 


place 
All round to mountains — with such name 
to grace 165 
Mere ugly heights and heaps now stolen in 
view. 
How thus they had surprised me, — solve it, 
you! 


How to get from them was no clearer case. 
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Yet half I seemed to recognize some trick 
Of mischief happened to me, God knows 
when — 170 
In a bad dream perhaps. Here ended, then, 
Progress this way. When, in the very nick 
Of giving up, one time more, came a click 
As when a trap shuts — you’re inside the 


den! 
Burningly it came on me all at once, 175 
This was the place! those two hills on the 
right, 
Crouched like two bulls locked horn in horn 
in fight; 
While to the left, a tall sealped mountain... 
Dunce, 
Dotard, a-dozing at the very nonce, 179 


After a life spent training for the sight! 


What in the midst lay but the Tower itself? 
The round squat turret, blind as the fool’s 


heart, 
Built of brown stone, without a counter- 
part 
In the whole world. The tempest’s mocking 
elf 184 


Points to the shipman thus the unseen shelf 
He strikes on, only when the timbers start. 


Not see? because of night perhaps? — why, 
day 
Came back again for that! before it left, 
The dying sunset kindled through a cleft : 
The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay, 190 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay, — 
“Now stab and end the creature — to the 
heft !’ 


Not hear? 
tolled 
Increasing like a bell. Names in my ears 
Of all the lost adventurers my peers, — 
How such a one was strong, and such was 
bold, 196 
And such was fortunate, yet each of old 
Lost, lost! one moment knelled the woe of 
years. 


when noise was everywhere! it 


There they stood, ranged along the hill-sides, 
met 
To view the last of me, a living frame 200 
For one more picture! in a sheet of flame 
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I saw them and I knew them all. And yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn ! to my lips I set, 
And blew: ‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
came.’ 
[1855] 


THE LAST LEAF 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


[The original of this portrait was Major Thomas 
Melville, a veteran of the Revolutionary War anda 
member of the Boston Tea Party, ‘“‘the last of the 
cocked hats” in Boston. ] 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 5 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 10 
By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 15 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.’ 


The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has prest 20 
In their bloom, 

And the names he loved to hear 

Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said — 25 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago — 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow; 30 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 


1 slug-horn, a corruption of “‘slogan’’; used incorrectly 
by Browning as meaning a kind of horn. 
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And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 35 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 40 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 45 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
{1831] 


SNOW-BOUND 
A WINTER IDYL 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


As the Spirits of Darkness be stronger in the dark, so Good 
Spirits, which be Angels of Light, are augmented not only by 
the Divine light of the Sun, but also by our common VVood 
Fire: and as the Celestial Fire drives away dark spirits, so 
also this our Fire of VVood doth the same.— Cor. AGRIPPA, 
“Occult Philosophy, Bk. I, chap. v 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, inclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


EMERSON, ‘‘ The Snow Storm” 


The sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning mocn. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 5 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 10 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 

Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wind blew east; we heard the roar 15 
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Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 
And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 


Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, — 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 20 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows: 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 25 
The cattle shake their walnut bows; 

While, peering from his early perch 

Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 30 


Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag, wavering to and fro, 35 
Crossed and recrossed the winged snow: 

And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 40 


So all night long the storm roared on: 

The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake and pellicle, 45 

All day the hoary meteor fell ; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 50 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, ho earth below, — 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvelous shapes; strange domes and 
towers 55 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden-wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the _ brush-pile 
showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 60 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 
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And even the long sweep, high aloof, 
In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 65 


A prompt, decisive man, no breath 

Our father wasted: ‘Boys, a path!’ 

Well pleased (for when did farmer boy 

Count such a summons less than joy ?), 

Our buskins on our feet we drew; 70 
With mittened hands, and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 

We cut the solid whiteness through. 

And, where the drift was deepest, made 

A tunnel walled and overlaid 15 
With dazzling crystal: we had read 

Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 

And to our own his name we gave, 

With many a wish the luck were ours 

To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 80 
We reached the barn with merry din, 

And roused the prisoned brutes within. 

The old horse thrust his long head out, 

And grave with wonder gazed about; 

The cock his lusty greeting said, 85 
And forth his speckled harem led ; 

The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 

And mild reproach of hunger looked ; 

The horned patriarch of the sheep, 

Like Egypt’s Amun ! roused from sleep, 90 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 

And emphasized with stamp of foot. 


All day the gusty north-wind bore 

The loosening drift its breath before; 

Low circling round its southern zone, 95 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 

To the savage air, no social smoke 

Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 

A solitude made more intense 100 
By dreary-voiced elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, 

The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 

And on the glass the unmeaning beat 

Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 105 
Beyond the circle of our hearth 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth 

Unbound the spell, and testified 

Of human life and thought outside. 


1 Amun, an Egyptian deity represented as having the 
head of a ram. 
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We minded that the sharpest ear 110 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 

The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship, 

And, in our lonely life, had grown 

To have an almost human tone. 115 


As night drew on, and, from the crest 

Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 

The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank 

From sight beneath the smothering bank, 

We piled, with care, our nightly stack 120 
Of wood against the chimney-back, — 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 

And on its top the stout back-stick; 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 125 
The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 

We watched the first red blaze appear, 

Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 130 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom; 

While radiant with a mimic flame 

Outside the sparkling drift became, 

And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 134 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
The crane and pendent trammels showed, 
The Turks’ heads on the andirons glowed; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 

The meaning of the miracle, 

Whispered the old rime: ‘Under the tree, 140 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 

There the witches are making tea.’ 


The moon above the eastern wood 

Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 145 
Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 

Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the somber green 

Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 

Against the whiteness at their back. 150 
For such a world and such a night 

Most fitting that unwarming light, 

Which only seemed where’er it fell 

To make the coldness visible. 


Shut in from all the world without, 155 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 
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While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 160 
And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed; 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 165 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 

Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 170 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 

With nuts from brown October’s wood. 


What matter how the night behaved? 175 
What matter how the north-wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 
O Time and Change! — with hair as gray 
As was my sire’s that winter day, 180 
How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on! 
Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now, — 
The dear home faces whereupon 185 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still; 
Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 190 
We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard-trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn; 
We turn the pages that they read, 195 
Their written words we linger o’er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor! 
Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just), 201 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 205 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
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That Life is ever lord of Death, 210 
And Love can never lose its own! 


We sped the time with stories old, 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told, 
Or stammered from our school-book lore 
“The Chief of Gambia’s golden shore.’! 215 
How often since, when all the land 
Was clay in Slavery’s shaping hand, 
As if a far-blown trumpet stirred 
The languorous sin-sick air, I heard: 
“Does not the voice of reason ery, 220 
Claim the first right which Nature gave, 
From the red scourge of bondage fly, 
Nor deign to live a burdened slave!’ 2 
Our father rode again his ride 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side; 225 
Sat down again to moose and samp 3 
In trapper’s hut and Indian camp; 
Lived o’er the old idyllic ease 
Beneath St. Francois’ hemlock trees; 
Again for him the moonlight shone 230 
On Norman cap and bodiced zone; 4 
Again he heard the violin play 
Which led the village dance away, 
And mingled in its merry whirl 
The grandam and the laughing girl. 235 
Or, nearer home, our steps he led 
Where Salisbury’s ® level marshes spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee; 
Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 
Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths along 
The low green prairies of the sea. 241 
We shared the fishing off Boar’s Head,§ 
And round the rocky Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil on the drift-wood coals; 
The chowder on the sand-beach made, 245 
Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot, 
With spoons of clam-shell from the pot. 
We heard the tales of witchcraft old, 
And dream and sign and marvel told 
To sleepy listeners as they lay 250 
Stretched idly on the salted hay, 
Adrift along the winding shores, 
When favoring breezes deigned to blow 


1‘*Chief ... shore,’ a poem in The American Preceptor, 
an old schoolbook. 2?‘ Does...slave!’ The quotation is 
from Mercy Warren, a Boston woman, a patriotic dram- 
atist and poet of the Revolutionary period. 3 samp, 
hominy. 4cap... zone. In Lower Canada Norman- 
French fashions prevailed. ° Salisbury, a coast town of 
northern Massachusetts. 6 Boar’s Head, a headland on 
the New Hampshire coast.. 
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The square sail of the gundelow, 
And idle lay the useless oars. 255 


Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cocheco! town, 
And how her own great-uncle bore 260 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 

So rich and picturesque and free, 

(The common unrimed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways) 265 
The story of her early days, — 
She made us welcome to her home; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room; 
We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 270 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country side; 
We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 
The loon’s weird laughter far away ; 275 
We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 
Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 280 
The ducks’ black squadron anchored lay, 
And heard the wild-geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 


Then, haply, with a look more grave, 

And soberer tone, some tale she gave 285 
From painful Sewel’s ? ancient tome, 

Beloved in every Quaker home, 

Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom, 

Or Chalkley’s Journal,’ old and quaint, — 
Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint!— 290 
Who, when the dreary calms prevailed, 

And water-butt and bread-cask failed, 

And cruel, hungry eyes pursued 

His portly presence, mad for food, 

With dark hints muttered under breath 295 
Of casting lots for life or death, 

Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies, 

To be himself the sacrifice. 


1 Cocheco, the Indian name for Dover, New Hampshire. 
2 Sewel. William Sewel was author of The History... 
of the People called Quakers (published in London, 1722). 
5 Chalkley’s Journal. Thomas Chalkley was an eighteenth- 
century Quaker preacher who visited America. 
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Then, suddenly, as if to save 

The good man from his living grave, 300 
A ripple on the water grew, 

A school of porpoise flashed in view. 

‘Take, eat,’ he said, ‘and be content ; 

These fishes in my stead are sent 

By Him who gave the tangled ram 305 
To spare the child of Abraham.’ 


Our uncle, innocent of books, 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks, 

The ancient teachers never dumb 

Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum. 310 
In moons and tides and weather wise, 

He read the clouds as prophecies, 

And foul or fair could well divine, 

By many an occult hint and sign, 

Holding the cunning-warded keys 315 
To all the woodcraft mysteries ; 

Himself to Nature’s heart so near 

That all her voices in his ear 

Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 

Like Apollonius ! of old, 320 
Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 

Or Hermes,? who interpreted 

What the sage cranes of Nilus said; 

A simple, guileless, childlike man, 

Content to live where life began; 325 
Strong only on his native grounds, 

The little world of sights and sounds 

Whose girdle was the parish bounds, 
Whereof his fondly partial pride 

The common features magnified, 330 
As Surrey hills to mountains grew 

In White * of Selborne’s loving view, — 

He told how teal and loon he shot, 

And how the eagle’s eggs he got, 

The feats on pond and river done, 335 
The prodigies of rod and gun; 

Till, warming with the tales he told, 
Forgotten was the outside cold, 

The bitter wind unheeded blew, 

From ripening corn the pigeons flew, 340 
The partridge drummed i’ the wood, the mink 
Went fishing down the river-brink. 

In fields with bean or clover gay, 


1 Apollonius, Apollonius of Tyana, Greek philosopher 
and reputed magician. 2 Hermes. Hermes Trismegistus, 
“the thrice greatest,” is the person or the deity to whom 
is attributed much of the wisdom of ancient Egypt. 
8’ White, Gilbert White, curate of Selborne in Hampshire, 
England ; author of The Natural History of Selborne (1789). 
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The woodchuck, like a hermit gray, 
Peered from the doorway of his cell; 345 
The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 
And tier by tier his mud-walls laid; 
And from the shagbark overhead 
The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell. 


Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dreams I see and hear, — 351 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 

Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 

Found peace in love’s unselfishness, 355 
And welcome wheresoe’er she went, 

A calm and gracious element, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home, — 

Called up her girlhood memories, 360 
The huskings and the apple-bees, 

The sleigh-rides and the summer sails, 
Weaving through all the poor details 

And homespun warp of circumstance 

A golden woof-thread of romance. 365 
For well she kept her genial mood 

And simple faith of maidenhood ; 

Before her still a cloud-land lay, 

The mirage loomed across her way; 

The morning dew, that dries so soon 370 
With others, glistened at her noon; 

Through years of toil and soil and care, 
From glossy tress to thin gray hair, 

All unprofaned she held apart 

The virgin fancies of the heart. 375 
Be shame to him of woman born 

Who hath for such but thought of scorn. 


There, too, our elder sister plied 

Her evening task the stand beside; 

A full, rich nature, free to trust, 380 

Truthful, and almost sternly just, 

Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act, 

And make her generous thought a fact, 

Keeping with many a light disguise 

The secret of self-sacrifice. 385 

O heart sore-tried! thou hast the best 

That Heaven itself could give thee, — rest, 

Rest from all bitter thoughts and things! 
How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent 390 

Whose curtain never outward swings! 


As one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let her heart 
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Against the household bosom lean, 

Upon the motley-braided mat 395 

Our youngest and our dearest ! sat, 

Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 

Now bathed in the unfading green 

And holy peace of Paradise. 

Oh, looking from some heavenly hill, 400 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 

Or silver reach of river calms, 

Do those large eyes behold me still? 

With me one little year ago: — 

The chill weight of the winter snow 405 
For months upon her grave has lain; 

And now, when summer south-winds blow 
And brier and harebell bloom again, 

I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 

I see the violet-sprinkled sod 410 

Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 

The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 

Yet following me where’er I went 

With dark eyes full of love’s content. 

The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 415 

The air with sweetness; all the hills 

Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky; 

But still I wait with ear and eye 

For something gone which should be nigh, 

A loss in all familiar things, 420 

In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 

And yet, dear heart! remembering thee, 

Am I not richer than of old? 

Safe in thy immortality, 424 
What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 

Thy love hath left in trust with me? 

And while in life’s late afternoon, 

Where cool and long the shadows grow, 

I walk to meet the night that soon 430 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 

I cannot feel that thou art far, 

Since near at need the angels are; 

And when the sunset gates unbar, 

Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 435 

And, white against the evening star, 

The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 


Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 

The master of the district school 

Held at the fire his favored place. 440 
Its warm glow lit a laughing face 

Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 


1 dearest, Elizabeth Whittier. 
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The uncertain prophecy of beard. 

He teased the mitten-biinded cat, 

Played cross-pins on my uncle’s hat, 445 
Sang songs, and told us what befalls 

In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 

Born the wild Northern hills among, 

From whence his yeoman father wrung 

By patient toil subsistence scant, 450 
Not competence and yet not want, 

He early gained the power to pay 

His cheerful, self-reliant way ; 

Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 

To peddle wares from town to town ; 455 
Or through the long vacation’s reach 

In lonely lowland districts teach, 

Where all the droll experience found 

At stranger hearths in boarding round, 

The moonlit skater’s keen delight, 460 
The sleigh-drive through the frosty night, 
The rustic party, with its rough 
Accompaniment of blind-man’s-buff, 

And whirling plate, and forfeits paid, 

His winter task a pastime made. 465 
Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 

He tuned his merry violin, 

Or played the athlete in the barn, 

Or held the good dame’s winding-yarn, 

Of mirth-provoking versions told 470 
Of classic legends rare and old, 

Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 

Had all the commonplace of home, 

And little seemed at best the odds 

’Twixt Yankee peddlers and old gods; 475 
Where Pindus-born Araxes ! took 

The guise of any grist-mill brook, 

And dread Olympus at his will 

Became a huckleberry hill. 


A careless boy that night he seemed ; 480 
But at his desk he had the look 
And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 
In trained thought and lore of book. 
Large-brained, clear-eyed, — of such as he 
Shall Freedom’s young apostles be, 486 
Who, following in War’s bloody trail, 
Shall every lingering wrong assail ; 
All chains from limb and spirit strike, 
Uplift the black and white alike; 490 
Scatter before their swift advance 


1 Arawes, a river of Greece, more frequently called the 
Peneus, flowing from Mount Pindus. 
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The darkness and the ignorance, 

The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth, 

Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous growth, 
Made murder pastime, and the hell 495 
Of prison-torture possible ; 

The cruel lie of caste refute, 

Old forms remold, and substitute 

For Slavery’s lash the freeman’s will, 

For blind routine, wise-handed skill; 500 
A school-house plant on every hill, 

Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 

The quick wires of intelligence ; 

Till North and South together brought 

Shall own the same electric thought, 505 
In peace a common flag salute, 

And, side by side in labor’s free 

And unresentful rivalry, 

Harvest the fields wherein they fought. 


Another guest ! that winter night 510 

Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 

Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 

The honeyed music of her tongue 

And words of meekness scarcely told 

A nature passionate and bold, 515 

Strong, self-concentered, spurning guide, 

Its milder features dwarfed beside 

Her unbent will’s majestic pride. 

She sat among us, at the best, 

A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, 520 

Rebuking with her cultured phrase 

Our homeliness of words and ways. 

A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 
Swayed the lithe limbs and drooped the 

lash, 524 

Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash; 
And under low brows, black with night, 
Rayed out at times a dangerous light; 

The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 

Presaging ill to him whom Fate 

Condemned to share her love or hate. 530 

A woman tropical, intense 

In thought and act, in soul and sense, 

She blended in a like degree 

The vixen and the devotee, 

Revealing with each freak or feint 535 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate,? 

The raptures of Siena’s saint.’ 


1 guest, Harriet Livermore, a New Hampshire woman 
who became a religious enthusiast and spent her last 
years in Syria. * Kate, a character in Shakespeare’s 
The Taming of the Shrew. 3 Siena’s saint, Saint Cather- 
ine of Siena, a medieval saint of many mystic visions. 
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Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 

Had facile power to form a fist; 

The warm, dark languish of her eyes 540 
Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 

Brows saintly calm and lips devout 

Knew every change of scowl and pout; 

And the sweet voice had notes more high 
And shrill for social battle-cry. 545 


Since then what old cathedral town 

Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 

What convent-gate has held its lock 

Against the challenge of her knock! 

Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed thorough- 

fares, 550 
’ Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs, 

Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 

Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 

Or startling on her desert throne 

The crazy Queen of Lebanon 555 

With claims fantastic as her own, 

Her tireless feet have held their way; 

And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray, 

She watches under Eastern skies, 
With hope each day renewed and fresh, 
The Lord’s quick coming in the flesh, 561 

Whereof she dreams and prophesies! 


Where’er her troubled path may be, 
The Lord’s sweet pity with her go! 
The outward wayward life we see, 565 
The hidden springs we may not know. 
Nor is it given us to discern 
What threads the fatal sisters spun, 
Through what ancestral years has run 
The sorrow with the woman born, 570 
What forged her cruel chain of moods, 
What set her feet in solitudes, 
And held the love within her mute, 
What mingled madness in the blood, 
A life-long discord and annoy, 575 
Water of tears with oil of joy, 
And hid within the folded bud 
Perversities of flower and fruit. 
It is not ours to separate 
The tangled skein of will and fate, 580 
To show what metes and bounds should stand 
Upon the soul’s debatable land, 
And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events ; 
But He who knows our frame is just, 585 
Merciful and compassionate, 
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And full of sweet assurances 
And hope for all the language is, 
That He remembereth we are dust ! 


At last the great logs, crumbling low, 590 
Sent out a dull and duller glow, 

The bull’s-eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 

Pointed with mutely warning sign 

Its black hand to the hour of nine. 595 
That sign the pleasant circle broke: 

My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 

Knocked from its bow! the refuse gray 

And laid it tenderly away, 

Then roused himself to safely cover 600 
The dull red brands with ashes over. 

And while, with care, our mother laid 

The work aside, her steps she stayed 

One moment, seeking to express 

Her grateful sense of happiness 605 
For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love’s contentment more than wealth, 
With simple wishes (not the weak, 

Vain prayers which no fulfillment seek, 

But such as warm the generous heart, 610 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night, 

For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 


Within our beds awhile we heard 

The wind that round the gables roared, 615 
With now and then a ruder shock, 

Which made our very bedsteads rock. 

We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 

The board-nails snapping in the frost ; 

And on us, through the unplastered wall, 620 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall; 

But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 

When hearts are light and life is new; 

Faint and more faint the murmurs grew, 

Till in the summer-land of dreams 625 
They softened to the sound of streams, 

Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 

And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 


Next morn we wakened with the shout 

Of merry voices high and clear; 630 
And saw the teamsters drawing near 

To break the drifted highways out. 

Down the long hillside treading slow 

We saw the half-buried oxen go, 

Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 635 
Their straining nostrils white with frost. 
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Before our door the straggling train 

Drew up, an added team to gain. 

The elders threshed their hands a-cold, 
Passed, with the cider-mug, their jokes 
From lip to lip; the younger folks 641 

Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, rolled ; 

Then toiled again the cavalcade 
O’er windy hill, through clogged ravine, 
And woodland paths that wound between 

Low drooping pine-boughs winter-weighed. 

From every barn a team afoot, 

At every house a new recruit, 

Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest law, 

Haply the watchful young men saw 

Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 

And curious eyes of merry girls, 

Lifting their hands in mock defense 

Against the snow-ball’s compliments, 

And reading in each missive tost 

The charm with Eden never lost. 
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We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ sound ; 
And, following where the teamsters led, 

The wise old Doctor went his round, 

Just pausing at our door to say, 

In the brief autocratic way 

Of one who, prompt at Duty’s call, 

Was free to urge her claim on all, 
That some poor neighbor sick abed 

At night our mother’s aid would need. 

For, one in generous thought and deed, 
What mattered in the sufferer’s sight 
The Quaker matron’s inward light, 

The Doctor’s mail of Calvin’s creed ? 

All hearts confess the saints elect 
Who, twain in faith, in love agree, 

And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl] of charity ! 
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So days went on: a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from last. 
The almanac we studied o’er, 

Read and reread our little store 

Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score; 
One harmless novel, mostly hid 

From younger eyes, a book forbid, 

And poetry (or good or bad, 

A single book was all we had), 

Where Ellwood’s ! meek, drab-skirted Muse, 
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1 Ellwood, Thomas Ellwood, Quaker, friend and secre- 
tary of John Milton. He wrote the Davideis, a sacred 
poem in five books. 
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A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 
The wars of David and the Jews. 
At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 
Lo! broadening outward as we read, 
To warmer zones the horizon spread ; 
In panoramic length unrolled 
We saw the marvels that it told. 
Before us passed the painted Creeks, 
And daft McGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades. 
And up Taygetos winding slow 
Rode Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks, 
A Turk’s head at each saddle bow! 
Welcome to us its week-old news, 
Its corner for the rustic Muse, 
Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 
Its record, mingling in a breath 
The wedding bell and dirge of death; 
Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 
The latest culprit sent to jail; 
Its hue and cry of stolen and lost, 
Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 
We felt the stir of hall and street, 
The pulse of life that round us beat; 
The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted in the genial glow; 
Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
And all the world was ours once more! 
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710 


Clasp, Angel of the backward look 
And folded wings of ashen gray 
And voice of echoes far away, 
The brazen covers of thy book; 
The weird palimpsest 2? old and vast, 
Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past ; 
Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 
The characters of joy and woe; 
The monographs of outlived years, 

Or smile-illumed or dim with tears, 
Green hills of life that slope to death, 
And haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 

Shade off to mournful cypresses 
With the white amaranths underneath. 
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725 


1 Creeks. The events alluded to are connected with the 
Creek Indian war in Georgia, the attempts of Sir Gregor 
Macgregor to colonize Costa Riea, and the Greek pa- 
triot Ypsilanti, who gathered his band from the people of 
Maina, near Mt. Taygetus. 2 palimpsest, a parchment 
bearing the remains of a previous text. 
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Even while I look, I can but heed 
The restless sands’ incessant fall, 730 
Importunate hours that hours succeed, 
Each clamorous with its own sharp need, 
And duty keeping pace with all. 
Shut down and clasp the heavy lids; 
I hear again the voice that bids 735 
The dreamer leave his dream midway 
For larger hopes and graver fears: 
Life greatens in these later years, 
The century’s aloe ! flowers today! 


Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 740 
Some Truce of God 2 which. breaks its strife, 
The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood knew; 
And dear and early friends — the few 745 
Who yet remain — shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures 3 of old days; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze! 
And thanks untraced to lips unknown 751 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 
Or lilies floating in some pond, 
Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 755 
The traveler owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 
And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air. 


[1865] [1866] 


CROSSING BROOKLYN FERRY 
WALT WHITMAN 
I 


Flood-tide below me! 
face; 

Clouds of the west! sun there half an hour 
high! I see you also face to face. 


I watch you face to 


Crowds of men and women attired in the usual 
costumes! how curious you are to me! 


laloe, the American aloe, the century plant, errone- 
ously supposed to blossom only after a century’s growth. 
2 Truce of God, in medieval wars a cessation of hostilities 
for purposes of worship from Thursday till Monday. 
3 Flemish pictures, pictures of homely details like those 
painted by Flemish artists of the fifteenth century and 
later. 
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On the ferry-boats, the hundreds and hun- 
dreds that cross, returning home, are 
more curious to me than you suppose; 

And you that shall cross from shore to shore 
years hence, are more to me, and more 
in my meditations, than you might 
suppose. 5 


II 


The impalpable sustenance of me from all 
things, at all hours of the day; 

The simple, compact, well-joined scheme — 
myself disintegrated, every one disinte- 
grated, yet part of the scheme; 

The similitudes of the past, and those of the 
future; 

The glories strung like beads on my smallest 
sights and hearings — on the walk in the 
street, and the passage over the river; 

The current rushing so swiftly, and swimming 
with me far away; 10 

The others that are to follow me, the ties 
between me and them; 

The certainty of others — the life, love, sight, 
hearing of others. 


Others will enter the gates of the ferry, and 
cross from shore to shore; 

Others will watch the run of the flood-tide ; 

Others will see the shipping of Manhattan 
north and west, and the heights of Brook- 
lyn to the south and east; 15 

Others will see the islands large and small ; 

Fifty years hence, others will see them as they 
cross, the sun half an hour high; 

A hundred years hence, or ever so many hun- 
dred years hence, others will see them, 

Will enjoy the sunset, the pouring in of the 
flood-tide, the falling back to the sea of 

the ebb-tide. 


III 


It avails not, neither time or place — dis- 
tance avails not; 20 

I am with you, you men and women of a 
generation, or ever so many generations 
hence; 

I project myself — also I return — I am with 
you, and I know how it is. 

Just as you féel when you look on the river 
and sky, so I felt; 
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Just as any of you is one of a living crowd, I 
was one of a crowd ; 

Just as you are refreshed by the gladness of the 
river and the bright flow, I was refreshed ; 

Just as you stand and lean on the rail, yet 
hurry with the swift current, I stood, yet 
was hurried ; 26 

Just as you look on the numberless masts of 
ships, and the thick-stemmed pipes of 
steamboats, I looked. 


I, too, many and many a time crossed the river, 
the sun half an hour high; 

I watched the Twelfth-month ! sea-gulls — I 
saw them high in the air, floating with 
motionless wings, oscillating their bodies, 

I saw how the glistening yellow lit up parts of 
their bodies, and left the rest in strong 
shadow, 30 

I saw the slow-wheeling circles, and the grad- 
ual edging toward the south. 

I too saw the reflection of the summer sky in 
the water, 

Had my eyes dazzled by the shimmering track 
of beams, 

Looked at the fine centrifugal spokes of light 
around the shape of my head in the sun-lit 


water, 
Looked on the haze on the hills southward and 
southwestward, 35 


Looked on the vapor as it flew in fleeces tinged 
with violet, 

Looked toward the lower bay to notice the 
arriving ships, 

Saw their approach, saw aboard those that 
were near me, 

Saw the white sails of schooners and sloops 
— saw the ships at anchor, 

The sailors at work in the rigging, or out 
astride the spars, ~ 40 

The round masts, the swinging motion of the 
hulls, the slender serpentine pennants, 

The large and small steamers in motion, the 
pilots in their pilot-houses, 

The white wake left by the passage, the quick 
tremulous whirl of the wheels, 

The flags of all nations, the falling of them at 
sunset, 

The scallop-edged waves in the twilight, the 
ladled cups, the frolicsome crests and 
glistening, 45 


1 Twelfth-month, in Quaker terminology, December. 
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The stretch afar growing dimmer and dimmer, 
the gray walls of the granite storehouses 
by the docks, 

On the river the shadowy group, the big 
steam-tug closely flanked on each side by 
the barges —the hay-boat, the belated 
lighter, 

On the neighboring shore, the fires from the 
foundry chimneys burning high and glar- 
ingly into the night, 

Casting their flicker of black, contrasted with 
wild red and yellow light, over the tops 
of houses, and down into the clefts of 


streets. 
IV 
These, and all else, were to me the same as 
they are to you; 50 
I project myself a moment to tell you — also 
I return. 


I loved well those cities; I loved well the 
stately and rapid river; 

The men and women I saw were all near to 
me; 

Others the same — others who look back on 
me, because I looked forward to them 
(The time will come, though I stop here today 

and tonight). 55 


Vv 


What is it, then, between us? 
What is the count of the scores or hundreds of 
years between us? 


Whatever it is, it avails not — distance avails 
not, and place avails not. 


VI 


I too lived — Brooklyn of ample hills was 
mine; 

I too walked the streets of Manhattan Island, 
and bathed in the waters around it; 60 

I too felt the curious abrupt questionings stir 
within me 

In the day, among crowds of people, some- 
times they came upon me, 

In my walks home late at night, or as I lay 
in my bed, they came upon me. 

I too had been struck from the float forever 
held in solution ; 

I too had received identity by my body; 65 
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That I was, I knew was of my body —and 
what I should be, I knew I should be of 
my body. 

Vil 


It is not upon you alone the dark patches fall, 

The dark threw patches down upon me also; 

The best I had done seemed to me blank and 
suspicious ; 

My great thoughts, as I supposed them, were 
they not in reality meager? would not 


people laugh at me? 70 
It is not you alone who know what it is to be 
evil; 


I am he who knew what it was to be evil; 

I too knitted the old knot of contrariety, 

Blabbed, blushed, resented, lied, stole, grudged, 

Had guile, anger, lust, hot wishes I dared not 
speak, 75 

Was wayward, vain, greedy, shallow, sly, 
cowardly, malignant; 

The wolf, the snake, the hog, not wanting in me, 

The cheating look, the frivolous word, the 
adulterous wish, not wanting, 

Refusals, hates, postponements, meanness, 
laziness, none of these wanting. 
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But I was Manhattanese, friendly and proud! 

I was called by my nighest name by clear loud 
voices of young men as they saw me ap- 
proaching or passing, 81 

Felt their arms on my neck as I stood, or the 
negligent leaning of their flesh against 
me as I sat, 

Saw many I loved in the street, or ferry-boat, 
or public assembly, yet never told them 
a word, 

Lived the same life with the rest, the same old 
laughing, gnawing, sleeping, 

Played the part that still looks back on the 
actor or actress, 85 

The same old role, the role that is what we 
make it, as great as we like, 

Or 2s small as we like, or both great and small. 


IX 


Closer yet I approach you; 

What thought you have of me, I had as much 
of you — I laid in my stores in advance; 

I considered long and seriously of you before 
you were born. 90 
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Who was to know what should come home 
to me? 

Who knows but I am enjoying this? 

Who knows but I am as good as looking at 
you now, for all you cannot see me? 


It is not you alone, nor I alone; 

Not a few races, nor a few generations, nor a 
few centuries; 95 

It is that each came, or comes, or shall come, 
from its due emission, 

From the general center of all, and forming a 
part of all: 

Everything indicates — the smallest does, and 
the largest does; 

A necessary film envelops all, and envelops 
the Soul for a proper time. 


x 


Now I am curious what sight can ever be more 
stately and admirable to me than my 
mast-hemmed Manhattan, 100 

My river and sunset, and my scallop-edged 
waves of flood-tide, 

The sea-gulls oscillating their bodies, the hay- 
boat in the twilight, and the belated 
lighter ; 

Curious what Gods can exceed these that 
clasp me by the hand, and with voices 
I love call me promptly and loudly by 
my nighest name as I approach; 

Curious what is more subtle than this which 
ties me to the woman or man that looks 


in my face, 
Which fuses me into you now, and pours my 
meaning into you. 105 


We understand, then, do we not? 

What I promised without mentioning it, have 
you not accepted? 

What the study could not teach — what the 
preaching could not accomplish, is accom- 
plished, is it not? 

What the push of reading could not start, is 
started by me personally, is it not? 


XI 


Flow on, river! flow with the flood-tide, and 
ebb with the ebb-tide ! 110 
Frolic on, crested and scallop-edged waves! 
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Gorgeous clouds of the sun-set! drench with 
your splendor me, or the men and women 
generations after me; 

Cross from shore to shore, countless crowds of 
passengers ! 

Stand up, tall masts of Mannahatta ! — stand 
up, beautiful hills of Brooklyn! 

Throb, baffled and curious brain! throw out 


questions and answers! 115 
Suspend here and everywhere, eternal float of 
solution ! 


Gaze, loving and thirsting eyes, in the house, 
or street, or public assembly ! 

Sound out, voices of young men! loudly and 
musically call me by my nighest name! 

Live, old life! play the part that looks back 
on the actor or actress! 

Play the old rdle, the réle that is great or small, 
according as one makes it! 120 

Consider, you who peruse me, whether I may 
not in unknown ways be looking upon you; 

Be firm, rail over the river, to support those 
who lean idly, yet haste with the hasting 
current ; 

Fly on, sea-birds! fly sideways, or wheel in 
large circles high in the air; 

Receive the summer sky, you water! and 
faithfully hold it, till all downcast eyes 
have time to take it from you; 

Diverge, fine spokes of light, from the shape of 
my head, or any one’s head, in the sun-lit 
water ; 125 

Come on, ships from the lower bay! pass up 
or down, white-sailed schooners, sloops, 
lighters ! 

Flaunt away, flags of all nations! be duly 
lowered at sunset ; 

Burn high your fires, foundry chimneys! cast 
black shadows at nightfall! cast red and 
yellow light over the tops of the houses; 

Appearances, now or henceforth, indicate what 


you are; 
You necessary film, continue to envelop the 
soul; 130 


About my body for me, and your body for 
you, be hung our divinest aromas; 

Thrive, cities! bring your freight, bring your 
shows, ample and sufficient rivers; 

Expand, being than which none else is perhaps 
more spiritual ; 

Keep your places, objects than which none 
else is more lasting. 
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XII 


We descend upon you and all things — we 
arrest you all; 135 

We realize the soul only by you, you faithful 
solids and fluids; 

Through you color, form, location, sublimity, 
ideality ; 

Through you every proof, comparison, and all 
the suggestions and determinations of 
ourselves. 


You have waited, you always wait, you dumb, 
beautiful ministers! you novices! 

We receive you with free sense at last, and are 
insatiate henceforward ; 140 

Not you any more shall be able to foil us, or 
withhold yourselves from us; 

We use you, and do not cast you aside — we 
plant you permanently within us; 

We fathom you not — we love you — there is 
perfection in you also; 

You furnish your parts toward eternity; 

Great or small, you furnish your parts toward 
the soul. 145 

[1856] 


A FORSAKEN GARDEN 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


In a coign of the cliff between lowland and 
highland, 
At the sea-down’s edge between windward 
and lee, 
Walled round with rocks as an inland island, 
The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 
A girdle of brushwood and thorn incloses 5 
The steep square slope of the blossomless bed 
Where the weeds that grew green from the 
graves of its roses 
Now lie dead. 


The fields fall southward, abrupt and broken, 
To the low last edge of the long lone land. 
If a step should sound or a word be spoken, 
Would a ghost not rise at the strange guest’s 
hand? 
So long have the gray bare walks lain guestless, 
Through branches and briers if a man make 


way, 
He shall find no life but the sea-wind’s, rest- 
less 15 


Night and day. 
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The dense hard passage is blind and stifled 
That crawls by a track none turn to climb 
To the strait waste place that the years have 

rifled 
Of all but the thorns that are touched not of 
time. 20 
The thorns he spares when the rose is taken; 
The rocks are left when he wastes the 
plain. 
The wind that wanders, the weeds wind- 
shaken, 
These remain. 


Not a flower to be pressed of the foot that falls 


not; 25 
As the heart of a dead man the seed-plots 
are dry; 


From the thicket of thorns whence the 
nightingale calls not, 
Could she call, there were never a rose to 
reply. 
Over the meadows that blossom and wither 
Rings but the note of a sea-bird’s song; 30 
Only the sun and the rain come hither 
All year long. 


The sun burns sere and the rain dishevels 
One gaunt bleak blossom of scentless 
breath. 
Only the wind here hovers and revels 35 
In a round where life seems barren as death. 
Here there was laughing of old, there was 
weeping, 
Haply, of lovers none ever will know, 
Whose eyes went seaward a hundred sleeping 
Years ago. 40 


Heart handfast in heart as they stood, ‘Look 
thither,’ 
Did he whisper? ‘Look forth from the 
flowers to the sea; 
For the foam flowers endure when the rose- 
blossoms wither, 
And men that love lightly may die — But 


we?’ 
And the same wind sang and the same waves 
whitened, ; 45 


And or ever the garden’s last petals were 
shed, 
In the lips that had whispered, the eyes that 
had lightened, 
Love was dead. 
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Or they loved their life through, and then 
went whither ? 
And were one to the end — but what end 
who knows? 50 
Love deep as the sea as a rose must wither, 
As the rose-red seaweed that mocks the rose. 
Shall the dead take thought for the dead to 
love them? 
What love was ever as deep as a grave? 
They are loveless now as the grass above them 
Or the wave. 56 


All are at one now, roses and lovers, 
Not known of the cliffs and the fields and 
the sea. 
Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 
In the air now soft with a summer to be. 
Not a breath shall there sweeten the seasons 


hereafter 61 
Of the flowers or the lovers that laugh now 
or weep, 


When as they that are free now of weeping 
and laughter 
We shall sleep. 


Here death may deal not again forever; 65 
Here change may come not till all change 
end. 
From the graves they have made they shall 
rise up never, 
Who have left naught living to ravage and 
rend. 
Earth, stones, and thorns of the wild ground 
growing, 
When the sun and the rain live, these shall 
be; 70 
Till a last wind’s breath upon all these blowing 
Roll the sea. 


Till the slow sea rise and the sheer cliff 
crumble, 
Till terrace and meadow the deep gulfs drink, 
Till the strength of the waves of the high tides 
humble 15 
The fields that lessen, the rocks that shrink, 
Here now in his triumph where all things 
falter, 
Stretched out on the spoils that his own 
hand spread, 
As a god self-slain on his own strange altar, 
Death lies dead. 80 


[1876] 
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TO JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


Under a stagnant sky, 

Gloom out of gloom uncoiling into gloom, 

The River, jaded and forlorn, 

Welters and wanders wearily — wretchedly — 
on; 

Yet in and out among the ribs 5 

Of the old skeleton bridge, as in the piles 

Of some dead lake-built city, full of skulls, 

Worm-worn, rat-riddled, moldy with mem- 
ories, 

Lingers to babble to a broken tune 

(Once, O, the unvoiced music of my heart !) 

So melancholy a soliloquy 11 

It sounds as it might tell 

The secret of the unending grief-in-grain, 

The terror of Time and Change and Death, 

That wastes this floating, transitory world. 


What of the incantation 16 
That forced the huddled shapes on yonder 
shore 


To take and wear the night 

Like a material majesty? 

That touched the shafts of wavering fire 20 

About this miserable welter and wash — 

(River, O River of Journeys, River of 
Dreams ! )— 

Into long, shining signals from the panes 

Of an enchanted pleasure-house, 

Where life and life might live life lost in 
life 

For ever and evermore? 26 


O Death! O Change! O Time! 

Without you, O, the insufferable eyes 

Of these poor Might-Have-Beens, 

These fatuous, ineffectual Yesterdays! 30 
[e. 1888] 


CLINICAL 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


Hist?... 

Through the corridor’s echoes, 
Louder and nearer 

Comes a great shuffling of feet. 
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Quick, every one of you, 5 
Straight your quilts, and be decent! 
Here’s the Professor. 


In he comes first 

With the bright look we know, 

From the broad, white brows the kind eyes 

Soothing yet nerving you. Here at his el- 
bow, 11 

White-capped, white-aproned, the Nurse, 

Towel on arm and her inkstand 

Fretful with quills. 


Here in the ruck, anyhow, 15 

Surging along, 

Louts, duffers, exquisites, students, and 
prigs — 

Whiskers and foreheads, scarf-pins and spec- 
tacles — 

Hustles the Class! And they ring themselves 

Round the first bed, where the Chief 20 


(His dressers and clerks at attention) 
Bends in inspection already. 


So shows the ring 

Seen from behind round a conjurer 

Doing his pitch in the street. 25 

High shoulders, low shoulders, broad shoul- 
ders, narrow ones, 

Round, square, and angular, serry and shove; 

While from within a voice, 

Gravely and weightily fluent, 

Sounds; and then ceases; and suddenly 30 

(Look at the stress of the shoulders !) 

Out of a quiver of silence, 

Over the hiss of the spray, 

Comes a low cry, and the sound 

Of breath quick intaken through teeth 35 

Clenched in resolve. And the Master 

Breaks from the crowd, and goes, 

Wiping his hands, 

To the next bed, with his pupils 

Flocking and whispering behind him. 40 


Now one can see. 

Case Number One 

Sits (rather pale) with his. bedclothes 
Stripped up, and showing his foot 

(Alas for God’s Image!) 45 
Swaddled in wet, white lint 

Brilliantly hideous with red. 

[1888] 
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SONGS FOR MY MOTHER: HER 
HANDS 


ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 


My mother’s hands are cool and fair, 
They can do anything. 

Delicate mercies hide them there 
Like flowers in the spring. 


When I was small and could not sleep, 5 
She used to come to me, 

And with my cheek upon her hand 
How sure my rest would be. 


For everything she ever touched 

Of beautiful or fine, 10 
Their memories living in her hands 

Would warm that sleep of mine. 


Her hands remember how they played 
One time in meadow streams, — 

And all the flickering song and shade 15 
Of water took my dreams. 


Swift through her haunted fingers pass 
Memories of garden things ; — 

I dipped my face in flowers and grass 
And sounds of hidden wings. 20 


One time she touched the cloud that kissed 
Brown pastures bleak and far; — 

I leaned my cheek into a mist 
And thought I was a star. 


All this was very long ago 25 
And I am grown; but yet 

The hand that lured my slumber so 
I never can forget. 


For still when drowsiness comes on 

It seems so soit and cool, 30 
Shaped happily beneath my cheek, 

Hollow and beautiful. 


[1905] 


THE BARREL-ORGAN! 
ALFRED NOYES 


There’s a barrel-organ earoling across a golden 
street, 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
1 Reprinted by permission, from Alfred Noyes’s Collected 
Poems, Vol. I. Copyright, 1913, by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 
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And the music’s not immortal; but the world 
has made it sweet 
And fulfilled it with the sunset glow; 
And it pulses through the pleasures of the 
City and the pain 5 
That surround the singing organ like a large 
eternal light ; 
And they’ve given it a glory and a part to 
play again 
In the Symphony that rules the day and 
night. 


And now it’s marching onward through the 
realms of old romance, 
And trolling out a fond familiar tune, 10 
And now it’s roaring cannon down to fight the 
King of France, 
And now it’s prattling softly to the moon, 
And all around the organ there’s a sea without 
a shore 
Of human joys and wonders and regrets; 
To remember and to recompense the music 
evermore 15 
For what the cold machinery forgets. ... 


Yes; as the music changes, 
Like a prismatic glass, 
It takes the light and ranges 
Through all the moods that pass; 
Dissects the common carnival 21 
Of passions and regrets, 
And gives the world a glimpse of all 
The colors it forgets. 


And there La Traviata sighs 25 
Another sadder song; 
And there Il Trovatore cries 
A tale of deeper wrong; 
And bolder knights to battle go 
With sword and shield and lance, 
Than ever here on earth below 31 
Have whirled into — a dance! — 


Go down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in 
lilac-time ; 

Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from 
London !) 

And you shall wander hand in hand with love 
in summer’s wonderland ; 35 

Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from 
London !) 
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The cherry-trees are seas of bloom and soft 
perfume and sweet perfume, 

The cherry-trees are seas of bloom (and oh, so 
near to London!) . 

And there they say, when dawn is high and all 
the world’s a blaze of sky 

The cuckoo, though he’s very shy, will sing a 
song for London. 40 


The nightingale is rather rare and yet they say 
you’ll hear him there 

At Kew, at Kew in lilac-time (and oh, so near 
to London!) 

The linnet and the throstle, too, and after 
dark the long halloo 

And golden-eyed tu-whit, tu-whoo of owls that 
ogle London. 


Nor Noah hardly knew a bird of any kind 


that isn’t heard 45 
At Kew, at Kew in lilac-time (and oh, so near 
to London !) 


And when the rose begins to pout and all the 
chestnut spires are out 

You'll hear the rest without a doubt, all 
chorusing for London : — 


Come down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, 
in lilac-time ; 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far 
from London!) 50 

And you shall wander hand in hand with love in 
summer’s wonderland ; 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far 
from London!) 


And then the troubadour begins to thrill the 
golden street, 
In the City as the sun sinks low ; 
And in all the gaudy busses there are scores of 
weary feet 55 
Marking time, sweet time, with a dull me- 
chanic beat, 
And a thousand hearts are plunging to a love 
they’ll never meet, 
Through the meadows of the sunset, through 
the poppies and the wheat, 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


Verdi, Verdi, when you wrote I Trovatore did 
you dream 60 
Of the City when the sun sinks low, 
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Of the organ and the monkey and the many- 
colored stream 

On the Piccadilly pavement, of the myriad 
eyes that seem 

To be litten for a moment with a wild Italian 


gleam 
As A che la morte parodies the world’s eternal 
theme : 65 


And pulses with the sunset-glow? 


There’s a thief, perhaps, that listens with a 
face of frozen stone 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
There’s a portly man of business with a 
balance of his own, 
There’s a clerk and there’s a butcher of a soft 
reposeful tone, 70 
And they’re all of them returning to the 
heavens they have known: 
They are crammed and jammed in busses and 
— they’re each of them alone 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s a very modish woman and her smile is 
very bland 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 75 
And her hansom jingles onward, but her little 
jeweled hand 
Is clenched a little tighter and she cannot 
understand 
What she wants or why she wanders to that 
undiscovered land, 
For the parties there are not at all the sort of 
thing she planned, 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 80 


There’s a rowing man that listens and his 
heart is erying out 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
For the barge, the eight, the Isis, and the 
coach’s whoop and shout, 
For the minute-gun, the counting and the 
long disheveled rout ; 
For the howl along the tow-path and a fate 
that’s still in doubt, 85 
For a roughened oar to handle and a race to 
think about 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s a laborer that listens to the voices of 
the dead 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
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And his hand begins to tremble and his face 
to smolder red 90 

As he sees a loafer watching him and — there 
he turns his head 

And stares into the sunset where his April love 
is fled, 

For he hears her softly singing and his lonely 
soul is led 

Through the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s an old and haggard demirep, it’s 
ringing in her ears, 95 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
With the wild and empty sorrow of the love 
that blights and sears, 
Oh, and if she hurries onward, then be sure, 
be sure she hears, 
Hears and bears the bitter burden of the un- 
forgotten years, 
And her laugh’s a little harsher and her eyes 
are brimmed with tears 100 
For the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s a barrel-organ caroling across a 
golden street 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
Though the music’s only Verdi there’s a 
world to make it sweet 
Just as yonder yellow sunset where the earth 
and heaven meet 105 
Mellows all the sooty City! Hark, a hundred 
thousand feet 
Are marching on to glory through the poppies 
and the wheat 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


So it’s Jeremiah, Jeremiah, 
What have you to say 

When you meet the garland girls 
Tripping on their way? 
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All around my gala hat 
I wear a wreath of roses 
(A long and lonely year it is 
I’ve waited for the May!) 
If anyone should ask you, 
The reason why I wear it is — 
My own love, my true love 
Is coming home today. 


115 


120 


And it’s buy a bunch of violets for the lady 
(It’s lilac-time in London; it’s lilac-time in 
London!) 
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Buy a bunch of violets for the lady 
While the sky burns blue above: 


On the other side the street you'll find it 


shady 125 
(It’s lilac-time in London: it’s lilac-time in 
London!) 


But buy a bunch of violets for the lady 
And tell her she’s your own true love. 


There’s a barrel-organ caroling across a 
golden street 
In the City as the sun sinks glittering and 
slow; 130 
And the music’s not immortal; but the world 
has made it sweet 
And enriched it with the harmonies that make 
a song complete 
In the deeper heavens of music where the 
night and morning meet, 
As it dies into the sunset glow; 
And it pulses through the pleasures of the City 
and the pain 135 
That surround the singing organ like a 
large eternal light, 
And they’ve given it a glory and a part to play 
again 
In the Symphony that rules the day and 
night. 


And there, as the music changes, 
The song runs round again; 

Once more it turns and ranges 
Through all its joy and pain: 

Dissects the common carnival 
Of passions and regrets; 

And the wheeling world remembers all 


The wheeling song forgets. 146 
Once more La Traviata sighs 

Another sadder song: 
Once more I1 Trovatore cries 

A tale of deeper wrong; 150 


Once more the knights to battle go 
With sword and shield and lance 
Till once, once more, the shattered foe 

Has whirled into — a dance! 


-Come down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in 

lilac-tvme ; 155 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far 
from London!) 
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And you shall wander hand in hand with love 
in summer’s wonderland, 

Come down to Kew in lilac-time (at isn’t far 
from London!) 


ARIZONA 
IV. THE WINDMILLS! 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


The windmills, like great sunflowers of steel, 

Lift themselves proudly over the straggling 
houses ; 

And at their feet the deep blue-green alfalfa 

Cuts the desert like the stroke of a sword. 


Yellow melon flowers 5 
Crawl beneath the withered peach-trees ; 

A date-palm throws its heavy fronds of steel 
Against the scoured metallic sky. 


The houses, double-roofed for coolness, 
Cower amid the manzanita scrub. 10 
A man with jingling spurs 

Walks heavily out of a vine-bowered doorway, 
Mounts his pony, rides away. 


The windmills stare at the sun. 
The yellow earth cracks and blisters. 15 
Everything is still. 


In the afternoon 

The wind takes dry waves of heat and tosses 
them, 

Mingled with dust, up and down the streets, 

Against the belfry with its green bells: 20 


And, after sunset, when the sky 

Becomes a green and orange fan, 

The windmills, like great sunflowers on dried 
stalks, 

Stare hard at the sun they cannot follow. 


Turning, turning, forever turning 25 
In the chill night-wind that sweeps over the 
valley, 


With the shriek and the clank of the pumps 
groaning beneath them, 
And the choking gurgle of tepid water. 


1 From Breakers and Granite, by John Gould Fletcher.’ 


Copyright, 1921, by The Macmillan Company. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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CHICAGO 
CARL SANDBURG 


Hog-butcher for the world, 

Tool-maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation’s 
Freight-handler ; 

Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of the Big Shoulders: 5 


They tell me you are wicked and I believe 
them, for I have seen your painted women 
under the gas lamps luring the farm boys. 

And they tell me you are crooked and I an- 
swer: Yes, it is true I have seen the gun- 
men kill and go free to kill again. 

And they teil me you are brutal and my reply 
is: On the faces of women and children I 
have seen the marks of wanton hunger. 

And having answered so I turn once more to 
those who sneer at this my city, andI give 
them back the sneer and say to them: 

Come and show me another city with lifted 
head singing so proud to be alive and 
coarse and strong and cunning. 10 

Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil of piling 
job on job, here is a tall bold slugger set 
vivid against the little soft cities; 

Fierce as a dog with tongue lapping for action, 
cunning as a savage pitted against the 
wilderness, 

Bareheaded, 

Shoveling, 

Wrecking, 15 
Planning, 

Building, breaking, rebuilding, 

Under the smoke, dust all over his mouth, 
laughing with white teeth, 

Under the terrible burden of destiny laughing 
as a young man laughs, 

Laughing even as an ignorant fighter laughs 
who has never lost a battle, 20 

Bragging and laughing that under his wrist is 
the pulse, and under his ribs the heart of 
the people. 

Laughing ! 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laugh- 
ter of youth, half-naked, sweating, proud 
to be Hog-butcher, Tool-maker, Stacker 
of Wheat, Player with Railroads and 
Freight-handler to the Nation. 

{1915] 
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THE CHINESE NIGHTINGALE! 
VACHEL LINDSAY 


“How, how,’ he said. ‘Friend Chang,’ I said, 
“San Francisco sleeps as the dead — 

Ended license, lust and play: 

Why do you iron the night away? 4 
Your big clock speaks with a deadly sound, 
With a tick and a wail till dawn comes round. 
While the monster shadows glower and creep, 
What can be better for man than sleep?’ 


“I will tell you a secret,’ Chang replied ; 

“My breast with vision is satisfied, 10 
And I see green trees and fluttering wings, 
And my deathless bird from Shanghai sings.’ 
Then he lit five fire-crackers in a pan. 

“Pop, pop,’ said the fire-crackers, ‘cra-cra-crack.’ 
He lit a joss stick long and black. 15 
Then the proud gray joss in tke corner stirred ; 
On his wrist appeared a gray small bird, 

And this was the song of the gray small bird: 
“Where is the princess, loved forever, 

Who made Chang first of the kings of men?’ 


And the joss in the corner stirred again; 21 

And the carved dog, curled in his arms, awoke, 

Barked forth a smoke-cloud that whirled and 
broke. 

It piled in a maze round the ironing-place, 

And there on the snowy table wide 25 

Stood a Chinese lady of high degree, 

With a scornful, witching, tea-rose face... 

Yet she put away all form and pride, 

And laid her glimmering veil aside 

With a childlike smile for Chang and for me. 


The walls fell back, night was aflower, 31 

The table gleamed in a moonlit bower, 

While Chang, with a countenance carved of 
stone, 

Troned and ironed, all alone. 

And thus she sang to the busy man Chang: 

‘Have you forgotten... 36 

Deep in the ages, long, long ago, 

I was your sweetheart, there on the sand — 

Storm-worn beach of the Chinese land? 

We sold our grain in the peacock town 40 

Built on the edge of the sea-sands brown — 

Built on the edge of the sea-sands brown... 


1From The Chinese Nightingale and Other Poems, by 
Vachel Lindsay. Copyright, 1917, by The Macmillan 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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When all the world was drinking blood 

From the skulls of men and bulls 

And all the world had swords and clubs of 
stone, 45 

We drank our tea in China beneath the sacred 
spice-trees, 

And heard the curled waves of the harbor 
moan. 

And this gray bird, in Love’s first spring, 

With a bright-bronze breast and a bronze- 
brown wing, 

Captured the world with his caroling. 50 

Do you remember, ages after, 

At last the world we were born to own? 

You were the heir of the yellow throne — 

The world was the field of the Chinese man 

And we were the pride of the Sons of Han? 

We copied deep books and we carved in jade, 

And wove blue silks in the mulberry shade...’ 


‘I remember, I remember 

That Spring came on forever, 

That Spring came on forever,’ 60 
Said the Chinese nightingale. 


My heart was filled with marvel and dream, 
Though I saw the western street-lamps gleam, 
Though dawn was bringing the western day, 
Though Chang was a laundryman ironing 
AWAY 65 
Mingled there with the streets and alleys, 
The railroad-yard and the clock-tower bright, 
Demon clouds crossed ancient valleys; 
Across wide lotus-ponds of light 
I marked a giant firefly’s flight. 70 


And the lady, rosy-red, 

Flourished her fan, her shimmering fan, 
Stretched her hand toward Chang, and said: 
‘Do you remember, 

Ages after, 15 
Our palace of heart-red stone? 

Do you remember 

The little doll-faced children 

With their lanterns full of moon-fire, 

That came from all the empire 80 
Honoring the throne? — 

The loveliest féte and carnival 

Our world had ever known? 

The sages sat about us 

With their heads bowed in their beards, 85 
With proper meditation on the sight. 
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Confucius was not born; 

We lived in those great days 

Confucius later said were lived aright... 

And this gray bird, on that day of spring, 90 

With a bright-bronze breast, and a bronze- 
brown wing, 

Captured the world with his caroling. 

Late at night his tune was spent. 

Peasants, 

Sages, 95 

Children, 

Homeward went, 

And then the bronze bird sang for you and me. 

We walked alone. Our hearts were high and 
free. 99 

I had a silvery name, I had a silvery name, 

I had a silvery name — do you remember 

The name you cried beside the tumbling sea?’ 


Chang turned not to the lady slim — 

He bent to his work, ironing away; 104 
But she was arch, and knowing and glowing, 
And the bird on his shoulder spoke for him. 


‘Darling... darling... darling...darling ...’ 
Said the Chinese nightingale. 


The great gray joss on a rustic shelf, 

Rakish and shrewd, with his collar awry, 110 

Sang impolitely, as though by himself, 

Drowning with his bellowing the nightingale’s 

ery: 

“Back through a hundred, hundred years 

Hear the waves as they climb the piers, 

Hear the how! of the silver seas, 115 

Hear the thunder. 

Hear the gongs of holy China 

How the waves and tunes combine 

In a rhythmic clashing wonder, 

Incantation old and fine: 120 
“Dragons, dragons, Chinese dragons, 
Red fire-crackers, and green fire-crackers, 
And dragons, dragons, Chinese dragons.’’’ 


Then the lady, rosy-red, 

Turned to her lover Chang and said: 125 

“Dare you forget that turquoise dawn, 

When we stood in our mist-hung velvet lawn, 

And worked a spell this great joss taught 

Till a God of the Dragons was charmed and 
caught? 

From the flag high over our palace home 130 
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He flew to our feet in rainbow foam — 

A king of beauty and tempest and thunder 
Panting to tear our sorrows asunder. 

A dragon of fair adventure and wonder. 134 
We mounted the back of that royal slave 
With thoughts of desire that were noble and 


grave. 

We swam down the shore to the dragon- 
mountains, 

We whirled to the peaks and the fiery foun- 
tains. 


To our secret ivory house we were borne. 
We looked down the wonderful wing-filled 


regions 140 
Where the dragons darted in glimmering le- 
gions. 


Right by my breast the nightingale sang; 
The old rimes rang in the sunlit mist 
That we this hour regain — 


Song-fire for the brain. 145 
When my hands and my hair and my feet 
you kissed, 


When you cried for your heart’s new pain, 
What was my name in the dragon-mist, 
In the rings of rainbowed rain?’ 


‘Sorrow and love, glory and love,’ 150 
Said the Chinese nightingale. 

‘Sorrow and love, glory and love,’ 

Said the Chinese nightingale. 


And now the joss broke in with his song: 

‘Dying ember, bird of Chang, 155 

Soul of Chang, do you remember ? — 

Ere you returned to the shining harbor 

There were pirates by ten thousand 

Descended on the town 

In vessels mountain-high and red and brown, 

Moon-ships that climbed the storms and cut 
the skies. 161 

On their prows were painted terrible bright 
eyes. 

But I was then a wizard and a scholar and a 
priest ; 

I stood upon the sand; 

With lifted hand I looked upon them 165 

And sunk their vessels with my wizard eyes, 

And the stately lacquer-gate made safe again. 

Deep, deep below the bay, the sea-weed and 
the spray, 

Embalmed in amber every pirate lies, 

Embalmed in amber every pirate lies.’ 170 
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Then this did the noble lady say: 

‘Bird, do you dream of our home-coming day 

When you flew like a courier on before 

From the dragon-peak to our palace-door, 

And we drove the steed in your singing path — 

The ramping dragon of laughter and wrath: 

And found our city all aglow, 

And knighted this joss that decked it so? 

There were golden fishes in the purple river 

And silver fishes and rainbow fishes. 180 

There were golden junks in the laughing river, 

And silver junks and rainbow junks: 

There were golden lilies by the bay and river, 

And silver lilies and tiger-lilies 

And tinkling wind-bells in the gardens of the 
town 185 

By the black-lacquer gate 

Where walked in state 

The kind king Chang 

And his sweetheart mate... 

With his flag-born dragon 190 

And his crown of pearl...and... jade, 

And his nightingale reigning in the mulberry 
shade, 

And sailors and soldiers on the sea-sands 
brown, 

And priests who bowed them down to your 
song — 

By the city called Han, the peacock town, 195 

By the city called Han, the nightingale town, 

The nightingale town.’ 


Then sang the bird, so strangely gay, 
Fluttering, fluttering, ghostly and gray, 
A vague, unraveling, final tune, 200 
Like a long unwinding silk cocoon; 
Sang as though for the soul of him 
Who ironed away in that bower dim : — 
‘I have forgotten 
Your dragons great, 205 
Merry and mad and friendly and bold. 
Dim is your proud lost palace-gate. 
I vaguely know 
There were heroes of old, 
Troubles more than the heart could hold, 210 
There were wolves in the woods 
Yet lambs in the fold, 
Nests in the top of the almond tree... 
The evergreen tree...and the mulberry 
trees. 
Life and hurry and joy forgotten, 215 
Years on years I but half-remember ... 
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Man is a torch, then ashes soon, 

May and June, then dead December, 

Dead December, then again June. 

Who shall end my dream’s confusion? 220 
Life is a loom, weaving illusion... 

I remember, I remember 

There were ghostly veils and laces... 

In the shadowy bowery places... 

With lovers’ ardent faces 225 
Bending to one another, 

Speaking each his part. 

They infinitely echo 

In the red cave of my heart. 

“Sweetheart, sweetheart, sweetheart,” 230 
They said to one another. 

They spoke, I think, of perils past. 
They spoke, I think, of peace at last. 
One thing I remember : 

Spring came on forever, 235 
Spring came on forever,’ 

Said the Chinese nightingale. 

{1917] 


THE REAR-GUARD! 
HINDENBURG LINE, APRIL, 1917 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


Groping along the tunnel, step by step, 

He winked his prying torch with patching 
glare 

From side to side, and sniffed the unwhole- 
some air. 


Tins, boxes, bottles, shapes too vague to 
know, 

A mirror smashed, the mattress from a bed; 5 

And he, exploring fifty feet below 

The rosy gloom of battle overhead. 


Tripping, he grabbed the wall; saw someone 
lie 

Humped at his feet, half-hidden by arug, 9 

And stooped to give the sleeper’s arm a tug. 

‘I’m looking for headquarters.’ No reply. 

‘God blast your neck!’ (For days he’d had 
no sleep.) 

‘Get up and guide me through this stinking 
place.’ 

Savage, he kicked a soft, unanswering heap, 

And flashed his beam across the livid face 15 

Terribly glaring up, whose eyes yct wore 


1 By permission. From Counter-Attacl:, by Siegfried 
Sassoon. Copyright by E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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Agony dying hard ten days before; 
And fists of fingers clutched a blackening 
wound. 


Alone he staggered on until he found 
Dawn’s ghost that filtered down a shafted 


stair 20 
To the dazed, muttering creatures under- 
ground 


Who hear the boom of shells in muffled sound. 

At last, with sweat of horror in his hair, 

He climbed through darkness to the twilight 
air, 

Unloading hell behind him step by step. 25 

[1918] 


THE CIRCUS 
ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


Reaching along to the distance, monotonous 
blocks on blocks, 

These barriers to beauty and pleasure, the 
dreary gray fronts of the docks, 

Stifle, oppress and excite me, sharpen my 
thirst for the sort 

Of three-ring show, full of glamor and go, you 
find in a bustling port. 


The tight-sealed portals and windows, the 
walls without loophole or chink, 5 

With their stolid, insolent calm, enrage me 
and make me think 

Of the baffled quests of my boyhood when I 
turned truant and went 

Chink-hunting the sinuous, too continuous 
dreary gray circus tent. 


And splashes of maddening music come filter- 
ing, filtering through 

To harrow my thirsting ears as the circus 
band used to do: 10 

Rough staves of a mariners’ chantey, winches 
that rattle and thump, 

Brass trumpets ablare on a liner out there, the 
roar of her elephant’s trump. 
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Now, sweet as the perfume of sawdust or 
monkeys or pink lemonade, 

Wild as the bouquet of lions or musk from the 
lovely mermaid, 

Is the smell that stings my nostrils, of ozone, 
of tar and of brine, 15 

And the cloying fume from a shuttered room 
of spilt Canary wine. 


At length a chink in the dock-wall, a hole in 
the sideshow tent, 

Where giants from Ganges and Tigris and 
Volga and Nile go bent 

Under barrels of Bornean spices, the mellow 
baled rugs of Tabriz, 

Russian wolves in a cage apoplectic with rage, 
and the trunks of mahogany trees. 20 


At last, with the end of the dock-wall, the 
churn of the sunlit Sound. 

Now ho! for a jollier pageant than canvas 
could ever surround! 

Cordage and spars beat time to the song of 
the unseen breakers, 

While the romping hulls and the madcap 
gulls keep pace with the music makers. 


There’s a welcome lump in my throat that 
says I can take more joy 25 

In the beauty of harboring ships than ever I 
took as a boy 

In the chariot race of the llamas, the dance of 
the Siamese twins, 

The learned mink or the missing link or the 
dame with the multiple chins. 


Oh, I like Pantaloon with the slapstick, but 
funnier now to me 

Is a fussy, officious tug, that clown of the 
three-ring sea. 30 

And fairer than pink silk riders or elephants 
marching to war 

Are miles on miles of barnacled piles and the 
outbound liner’s roar. 

[1925] 
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In this group are placed poems that have elements of two or more types, in order 
that especial thought may be given to their classification and to the variety of ele- 
ments that enter into many poems. They are no more complex in subject matter 
or in attitude than many others in the volume. 

Let us take, for example, ‘‘L’Allegro” and ‘‘I] Penseroso.”” So far as the poems are 
written merely to show two types of temperament, the cheerful and the serious — 
one tending toward an objective attitude, the other toward the subjective — they 
are merely descriptive. In so far as Milton would teach that man ought to hold in 
balance the cheerful and the thoughtful attitudes of temperament, the poems are 
didactic; and so far as they are emotional they are didactic lyrics. If they are deep 
and sincere utterances of Milton’s own personality, they are lyrics of self-expression ; 
’ but the question arises, Which of the two moods, serious or cheerful, is really Milton’s? 
In each poem, furthermore, there is an element of nature description. If this amounts 
to an emotional appreciation of nature, and so far as it does, the poems are nature 
lyrics. 

Such considerations show the difficulties often met with in the classification of poetry 
by types; and, what is all-important in the study of poetry, they should lead to a 
thoughtful analysis of the intent and mood of the author, of his consciousness of 
form, and of the results that he has actually reached. These things must be estimated 
in any intelligent evaluation of poetry. 

Interesting and instructive work may be done by the student in selecting the best 
of the poetry found in current magazines and the annual anthologies, classifying it 
by comparison with poems in the groups formed above, or forming from it other 
groups and types as the ever-changing subjects of verse and the changing modes of 


poetic expression seem to require. 
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TO THE CAMBRO-BRITANS AND 
THEIR HARP: HIS BALLAD OF 
AGINCOURT 


MICHAEL DRAYTON 


{The battle of Agincourt followed the invasion 
of France by King Henry V in support of his claim 
to the French crown. Many Welsh, or Cambro- 
Britons (so called from ‘‘ Cambria,” the Latin name 
for Wales), were in his invading army. See Shake- 
speare’s historical play King Henry the Fifth.] 


Fair stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry ; 
But putting to the main, 5 
At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train 
Landed King Harry. 


And taking many a fort, 

Furnished in warlike sort, 10 

Marcheth towards Agincourt 
In happy hour; 

Skirmishing, day by day, 

With those that stopped his way, 

Where the French general lay 15 
With all his power, 


Which, in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide,’ 
To the King sending ; 20 
Which he neglects the while, 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet, with an angry smile, 
Their fall portending. 


And turning to his men, 25 
Quoth our brave Henry then: 
“Though they to one be ten 

Be not amazed ! 
Yet have we well begun: 
Battles so bravely won 30 
Have ever to the sun 

By Fame been raised ! 


“And for myself,’ quoth he, 
“This my full rest shall be: 
1 advance, lift up. 2ransom to provide. Before the 


battle, King Charles of France offered Henry the privilege 
of paying a ransom and withdrawing his army. 


England ne’er mourn for me, 
Nor more esteem me! 
Victor I will remain, 
Or on this earth lie slain; 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me! 


‘Poitiers and Cressy ! tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell. 

No less our skill is, 
Than when our Grandsire great,? 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies.’ 


The Duke of York so dread 

The eager vanward led; 

With the main, Henry sped 
Amongst his henchmen: 

Exeter had the rear, 

A braver man not there! 

O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen! 


They now to fight are gone; 

Armor on armor shone; 

Drum now to drum did groan: 
To hear, was wonder; 

That, with the cries they make, 

The very earth did shake; 

Trumpet to trumpet spake; 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpingham, 
Which didst the signal aim 

To our hid forces! 
When, from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly, 
The English archery 

Stuck the French horses. 


With Spanish yew so strong; 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather. 
None from his fellow starts; 
But, playing manly parts, 
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‘ 1 Poitiers and Cressy, battles of the previous century 
in which the English overcame the French. 
great, Edward III. 


2 Grandsire 
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And like true English hearts, 
Stuck close together. 


When down their bows they threw, 


And forth their bilboes ! drew, 

And on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy. 

Arms were from shoulders sent, 

Scalps to the teeth were rent, 


Down the French peasants went: 


Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble King, 
His broad sword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding,? 
As to o’erwhelm it. 
And many a deep wound lent; 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 
Bruised his helmet. 


Gloucester, that duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood 
With his brave brother. 

Clarence, in steel so bright, 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Searce such another! 


Warwick in blood did wade; 

Oxford, the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made, 
Still as they ran up. 

Suffolk his ax did ply; 

Beaumont and Willoughby 

Bare them right doughtily ; 
Ferrers, and Fanhope. 


Upon Saint Crispin’s Day 
Fought was this noble fray ; 
Which Fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 
O when shall English men 
With such acts fill a pen? 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 
[1605] 


1 bilboes, swords made in Bilboa. 
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2 ding, strike, beat. 


L’ALLEGRO 
JOHN MILTON 


[The two poems “L’Allegro ” (‘the joyous man”) 
and “Il Penseroso”’ (‘the thoughtful man’’) repre- 
sent moods of mental and emotional experience that 
Oe into the complete development of the human 
soul, 


Hence, loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus! and blackest Midnight born 
In Stygian 2 cave forlorn, 
*Mongst horrid shapes and shrieks and 
sights unholy ! 


‘Find out some uncouth 3 cell, 


Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous 
wings, 
And the night-raven sings; 

There under ebon shades and low-browed 

rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert 4 ever dwell. 10 
But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclept Euphrosyne,® 

And by men heart-easing Mirth; 

Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 

With two sister Graces more, 15 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore; 

Or whether (as some sager sing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once:a-Maying, 20 
There on beds of violets blue 

And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 

Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 26 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s ° cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 30 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 


1 Cerberus, the mythical three-headed dog guarding the 
way to the lower world. 2 Stygian, pertaining to the Styx, 
the river encircling the infernal regions. 3 uncouth, 
unknown. 4 Cimmerian desert, to the Greeks, a distant 
region of darkness, mist, and cold. 5 Huphrosyne, in 
Greek mythology, one of the three Graces, whose realm 
included the social diversions. There are three legends as 
to their parentage. The second one given by Milton is 
perhaps of his own invention. 6 Hebe, the goddess of 
youth. 
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Come, and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 35 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 

And if I give thee honor due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleasures free: 40 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing, startle the dull night, 

From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 


Then to come in spite of sorrow, 45 


And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-brier or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine; 

While the cock, with lively din, 

Seatters the rear of darkness thin, 50 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 

Stoutly struts his dames before: 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 

From the side of some hoar hill, 55 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 

Right against the eastern gate 

Where the great sun begins his state, 60 
Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 

While the plowman, near at hand, 

Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 65 
And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 4 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landskip round it measures: 70 
Russet lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 

The laboring clouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 15 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide; 

Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighboring eyes. 80 
Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 


1 tells his tale, counts the sheep in his care. 
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Where Corydon and Thyrsis ! met 

Are at their savory dinner set 

Of herbs and other country messes, 85 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanned haycock in the mead. 90 
Sometimes, with secure delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks 2 sound 

To many a youth and many a maid 95 

Dancing in the checkered shade; 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail : 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 100 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab 3 the junkets eat: 

She ‘ was pinched and pulled, she said ; 

And he,® by friar’s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudging goblin * sweat 105 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 

That ten day-laborers could not end; 

Then lies him down, the lubber fiend, 110 

And, stretched out all the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 115 

By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 
Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds’ of peace, high triumphs hold, 120 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence,’ and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 125 

In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 


1 Corydon and Thyrsis, conventional names for shep- 
herds, as are also those that follow. 2 rebecks. The 
rebee was an early medieval stringed instrument played 
with a bow. 3 Mab, queen of the fairies. 4 She, the 
narrator. 5 he, another narrator. 6 drudging goblin, 
Robin Goodfellow. 7 weeds, garments. 8eyes... 
influence. The connotation is astrological: as the stars 
east their influence on men. 
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With mask and antique pageantry ; 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 130 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learned sock ! be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
And ever, against eating cares, 135 
Lap me in soft Lydian ? airs, 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes with many a winding bout 3 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 140 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ; 
That Orpheus’ self * may heave his head 145 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto to have quite set free 
His half-regained Eurydice. 150 
These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 
[1645] 


IL PENSEROSO 
JOHN MILTON 


Hence, vain deluding Joys, 

The brood of Folly without father bred ! 
How little you bested,° 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 5 

And fancies fond § with gaudy shapes pos- 

sess, 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sun-beams, 
Or likest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ ’ train. 
But, hail! thou Goddess sage and holy! 11 
Hail, divinest Melancholy! 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 


1 sock, the low shoe, signifying comedy. 2 Lydian. 
The Lydian mode of music was thought to be the most 
tender of the three modes common among the Greeks. 
3 bout, turn. 4 Orpheus’ self. Orpheus sought his dead 
wife Eurydice in Hades. His music there so moved Pluto 
that he allowed Eurydice to follow her husband back to 
the world of life on condition that Orpheus should not 
turn around to look at her. This he did, however, and 
Eurydice was forced to return. 5 bested, benefit. 
6 fond, foolish. | 7 Morpheus, the god of dreams. 
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To hit ! the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 15 
O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; 
Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Memnon’s? sister might beseem, 

Or that starred Ethiop queen ? that strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 20 
The sea nymphs, and their powers offended. 


’ Yet thou art higher far descended: 


Thee bright-haired Vesta 4 long of yore 

To solitary Saturn ® bore; 

His daughter she (in Saturn’s reign 25 
Such mixture was not held a stain). 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 

He met her, and in secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s § inmost grove, 

Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 30 
Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure,’ 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 35 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come; but keep thy wonted state,’ 

With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 40 
There, held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 

With a sad leaden downward cast 

Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 45 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring 

Aye round about Jove’s altar sing; 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure; _50 
But, first and chiefest, with thee bring 

Him that yon soars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 

The cherub Contemplation 9; 


1 hit, lay hold of. 2Memnon. Ulysses judged him 
to be, though black, the comeliest man that he had ever 
seen (Odyssey, XI, 522). Milton infers that his sister would 
be beautiful. 3 Queen, Cassiopeia, queen of Ethiopia. 
For her affront the sea nymphs ravaged her coasts and 
chained her daughter, Andromeda, until she was released 
by Perseus. On her death she was placed among the stars. 
4 Vesta, goddess of the fireside. 5 Saturn, the highest 
divinity in the earliest Greek mythology. He was super- 
seded by Jove. 6 Ida, Mt. Ida, in Crete. 7 demure, 
sedately modest. state, stateliness. % Contemplation. 
Milton shows his high regard for contemplation by mak- 
ing it a cherub, a being second in the heavenly hierarchy. 
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And the mute Silence hist along, 55 
’Less Philomel } will deign a song, . 

In her sweetest saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 

While Cynthia 2 checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak: 60 
Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy! 

Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 

I woo, to hear thy even-song ; 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 65 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering Moon, 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 

Through the heaven’s wide pathless way, 70 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore, 15 
Swinging slow with sullen roar ; 

Or if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 80 
Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm 

To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour 85 
Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear,‘ 

With thrice-great Hermes,® or unsphere ® 

The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 90 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 

Her mansion in this fleshly nook; 

And of those Demons’? that are found 

In fire, air, flood, or underground, 

Whose power hath a true consent § 95 
With planet or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 

In sceptered pall come sweeping by, 


1 Philomel, the nightingale. 2 Cynthia, the moon. 
In reality, it was Ceres who drove the dragon-drawn car. 
3 drowsy charm. The town bellman, or watchman, some- 
times intoned a benediction in the course of his rounds. 
4 Bear, anorthern constellation, frequently called Charles’s 
Wain. 5 Hermes. See page 610, column 2, note 2. 
6 unsphere, bring back from its celestial dwelling. 7And 
of those Demons, and [unfold the truth] concerning those 
demons, 8 consent, sympathy. 
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Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line,! 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 100 
Or what (though rare) of later age 

Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 

But, O sad Virgin! that thy power 

Might raise Muszeus ? from his bower ; 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus ? sing 105 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made Hell grant what love did seek; 

Or call up him ‘ that left half-told 

The story of Cambuscan bold, 110 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 

And of the wondrous horse of brass 

On which the Tartar king did ride; 115 
And if aught else great bards beside 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of turneys, and of trophies hung, 

Of forests, and enchantments drear, 119 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 
Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Morn 5 appear, 

Not tricked and frounced,® as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchieft 7 in a comely cloud, 125 
While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute-drops from off the eaves. 130 
And when the sun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 

To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine, or monumental oak, 135 
Where the rude ax with heaved stroke 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 
There, in close covert by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 140 
Hide me from day’s garish eye, 


1 Presenting . . . line, a reference to the great dramas of 
schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 2 Mus@us, a half- 
mythical Greek poet. % Orpheus. See page 633, column 1, 
note 4, 4 him, Chaucer, who left unfinished ‘The 
Squire’s Tale.” This concerned Cambinskan, the king of 
Tartary, with his magie steed of brass, and his sons, 
Cambalo and Algarsyf; also his daughter, Canacee, who 
had a magic ring and mirror. 5 Morn, Eos, the dawn, 
beloved of Cephalus, ‘‘the Attie boy.” 6 frounced, with 
hair artificially dressed. 7 kerchieft, in the original sense, 
head-covered. 
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While the bee with honeyed thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep, 145 
Entice the dewy-feathered Sleep ; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings, in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 150 
And as I wake, sweet music breathe 

Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some Spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 155 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof,} 

And storied 2 windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim relig‘ous light. 160 
There let the pealing organ blow, 


To the full-voiced quire below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 165 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 
And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 170 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew, 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 175 
And I with thee will choose to live. 
[1645] 


ADDRESS TO THE DEIL 
ROBERT BURNS 


O Prince! O Chief of many throned pow’rs! 
That led th’ embattled seraphim to war. 
MILTON 
O thou! whatever title suit thee — 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie — 
Wha in yon cavern, grim an’ sootie, 
Closed under hatches, 
Spairges * about the brunstane cootie ‘4 5 
To scaud * poor wretches! 


2 storied, with pictures representing 
3 Spairges, dashes. 4 brunstane 
5 scaud, scald. 


1 proof, stout. 
ancient stories. 
cootie, brimstone kettle. 
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Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee, 
An’ let poor damned bodies be; 
I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can gie, 
E’en to a deil, 5) 
To skelp! an’ scaud poor dogs like me, 
An’ hear us squeel! 


Great is thy pow’r, an’ great thy fame; 

Far ken’d an’ noted is thy name; 

An’ tho’ yon lowin heugh’s ? thy hame, 15 
Thou travels far; 

An’ faith! thou’s neither lag? nor lame, 
Nor blate‘ nor scaur.® 


Whyles,® rangin like a roarin lion, 
For prey a’ holes an’ corners tryin; 20 
Whyles, on the strong-winged tempest flyin, 
Tirlin? the kirks; 
Whyles, in the human bosom pryin, 
Unseen thou lurks. 


I’ve heard my rev’rend grannie say, 25 
In lanely glens ye like to stray; 
Or whare auld ruined castles gray 
Nod to the moon, 
Ye fright the nightly wand’rer’s way 
Wi eldritch 8 croon. 30 


When twilight did my grannie summon 

To say her pray’rs, douce,® honest woman! 

Aft yont !° the dike she’s heard you bummin, 
Wi’ eerie drone; 

Or, rustlin, thro’ the boortrees " comin, 35 
Wi’ heavy groan. 


Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 
The stars shot down wi’ sklentin ® light, 
Wi’ you mysel I gat a fright 
Ayont the lough #; 40 
Ye like a rash-buss “ stood in sight 
Wi’ waving sough.® 


The cudgel in my nieve * did shake, 
Each bristled hair stood like a stake, 
When wi’ an eldritch, stoor ” ‘Quaick, quaick,’ 
Amang the springs, 46 
Awa ye squattered like a drake, 
On whistlin wings. 


2 lowin heugh, flaming coalpit. 3 lag, 
slow. 4 blate, bashful. 5 scaur, timid. 6 Whyles, 
sometimes. 7 Tirlin, unroofing. 8 eldritch, frightful. 
9 douce, wise. 10 Aft yont, often behind. 11 boor- 
trees, elder bushes. sklentin, slanting. 13 lough, lake. 
14 rash-buss, clump of rushes. 15 sough, sigh. 16 nieve, 
fist. 17 stoor, hoarse, deep-toned. 


1 skelp, slap. 
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Let warlocks! grim an’ withered hags 
Tell how wi’ you on ragweed nags 50 
They skim the muirs an’ dizzy crags 
Wi’ wicked speed ; 
And in kirk-yards renew their leagues, 
Owre howket ? dead. 


Thence, countra wives wi’ toil an’ pain 55 
May plunge an’ plunge the kirn * in vain; 
For oh! the yellow treasure’s taen 

By witchin skill; 
An’ dawtet,* twal-pint hawkie’s ® gaen 

As yell’s® the bill.’ 60 


Thence, mystic knots mak great abuse, 
On young guidmen, fond, keen, an’ crouse §; 
When the best wark-lume ° i’ the house, 
By cantrip ' wit, 
Is instant made no worth a louse, 65 
Just at the bit. 


When thowes dissolve the snawy hoord,! 
An’ float the jinglin icy boord, 
Then water-kelpies # haunt the foord 
By your direction, 70 
An’ nighted trav’lers are allured 
To their destruction. 


And aft your moss-traversing spunkies ® 
Decoy the wight that late and drunk is: 
The bleezin, curst, mischievous monkeys = 75 
Delude his eyes, 
Till in some miry slough he sunk is, 
Ne’er mair to rise. 


When Masons’ mystic word and grip 
In storms an’ tempests raise you up, 80 
Some cock or cat your rage maun stop, 
Or, strange to tell, 
The youngest brither ye wad whip 
Aff straught to hell! 


Lang syne, in Eden’s bonie yard, 85 
When youthfu’ lovers first were paired, 


1 warlocks, witches. 
4 dawtet, petted. 5 hawkie’s, cow’s. 
7 bill, bull. 8 crouse, cheerful. 9 wark-lume, tool. 
10 cantrip, magic. snawy hoord, snowy hoard. !2 water- 
kelpies, water sprites. aft... spunkies, often your bog- 
crossing will-o’-the-wisps. 


2howket, dug-up. %kirn, churn. 


6 yell, milkless. 
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And all the soul of love they shared, 
The raptured hour, 
Sweet on the fragrant flow’ry swaird, 
In shady bow’r; 90 


Then you, ye auld sneck-drawin ! dog! 

Ye cam to Paradise incog, 

And played on man a cursed brogue? 
(Black be your fa’!), 

And gied the infant warld a shog,? 95 
Maist ruined a’. 


D’ye mind that day, when in a bizz,! 
Wi’ reeket * duds and reestet gizz,® 
Ye did present your smoutie phiz 
Mang better folk; 100 
An’ sklented on the man of Uz 
Your spitefu’ joke? 


An’ how ye gat him i’ your thrall, 

An’ brak him out o’ house and hal’, 

While scabs and blotches did him gall, 105 
Wi’ bitter claw, 

An’ lowsed 7? his ill-tongued, wicked scaul 8— 
Was warst ava’? 


But a’ your doings to rehearse, 
Your wily snares an’ fechtin fierce, 110 
Sin’ that day Michael did you pierce, 
Down to this time, 
Wad ding " a Lallan tongue, or Erse," 
In prose or rime. 


An’ now, Auld Cloots, I ken ye’re thinkin, 
A certain Bardie’s rantin, drinkin, 116 
Some luckless hour will send him linkin,” 
To your black pit; 
But faith! he’ll turn a corner jinkin,¥ 
An’ cheat you yet. 120 


But fare you weel, Auld Nickie-Ben ! 

O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 

Ye aiblins “ might — I dinna ken — 
Still hae a stake: 

I’m wae © to think upo’ yon den, 125 
Ev’n for your sake! 

{1786] 


1 sneck-drawin, cheating. 
shove. 4 bizz, bustle. 
gizz, roasted face. 7 lowsed, loosed. 
9 ava, of all. 10 ding, beat. 
Lowland or Highland tongue. 
kin, dodging. 


2 brogue, trick. 
8 reekei, smoky. 


3 shog, 

6 reestet 

8 scaul, scold. 

N Lallan ... Erse, 

linkin, tripping. ™ jin- 
4 aiblins, perhaps. 18 wae, sad. 
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THE TWA DOGS 
A Tale 


ROBERT BURNS 


{The poem reflects many observations and ex- 
periences from Burns’s own life of poverty and 
misfortune. Luath was Burns’s own dog.] 


*T was in that place o’ Scotland’s isle 
That bears the name o’ Auld King Coil, 
Upon a bonie day in June, 
When wearing thro’ the afternoon, 
Twa dogs, that were na thrang? at hame, 5 
Forgathered ance upon a time. 
The first Pll name, they ca’d him Cesar, 
Was keepit for ‘his Honor’s’ pleasure: 
His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 
Shewed he was nane 0’ Scotland’s dogs; 10 
But whalpit some place far abroad, 
Whare sailors gang to fish for cod. 
His locked, lettered, braw brass collar 
Shewed him the gentleman and scholar; 
But tho’ he was o’ high degree, 15 
The fient a pride 3 nae pride had he; 
But wad hae spent an hour caressin, 
Ev’n wi’ a tinkler-gipsey’s messin 4; 
At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 
Nae tawted tyke,® tho’ e’er sae duddie,® 20 
But he wad stan’t, as glad to see him, 
An’ stroan’t on stanes an’ hillocks wi’ him. 
The tither was a plowman’s collie, 
A rhyming, ranting, raving billie, 
Wha for his friend an’ comrade had him, 25 
And in his freaks had Luath ca’d him, 
After some dog in Highland sang, 
Was made lang syne, Lord knows how lang. 
He was a gash? an’ faithfu’ tyke, 
As ever lap a sheugh 8 or dike. 30 
His honest, sonsie, baws’nt ° face 
Ay gat him friends in ilka place; 
His breast was white, his touzie back 
Weel clad wi’ coat o’ glossy black; 
His gawsie ™ tail, wi’ upward curl, 35 
Hung owre his hurdies wi’ a swirl. 
Nae doubt but they were fain o’ ither, 
An’ unco pack an’ thick thegither ; 
Wi’ social nose whyles snuffed and snowkit "; 


1 Auld King Coil, King Coilus, a Celtic ruler who gave 
the name ‘‘ Kyle” to the district where he lived. 2 thrang, 
busy. 3 The fient a pride, nothing of pride. 4 messin, 
small dog. ° tawted tyke, matted-haired dog. ° duddie, 
ragged. 7 gash, wise. ®sheugh, ditch. 9 sonsie, baws’nt, 
jolly, white-marked. 1° gawsie, large, snowkit, sniffed. 
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Whyles mice and moudieworts they howkit !; 
Whyles scoured awa in lang excursion, Al 
An’ worried ither in diversion ; 
An’ there began a lang digression 45 


About the lords o’ the creation. 


CESAR 


I’ve aften wondered, honest Luath, 
What sort o’ life poor dogs like you have; 
An’ when the gentry’s life I saw, 
What way poor bodies lived ava. 50 
Our Laird gets in his racked ? rents, 
His coals, his kain,’ an’ a’ his stents: 
He rises when he likes himsel; 
His flunkies answer at the bell; 
He ca’s his coach; he ca’s his horse; 55 
He draws a bonie, silken purse 
As lang’s my tail, whare thro’ the steeks, 
The yellow lettered Geordie keeks.4 
Frae morn to e’en it’s nought but toiling, 
At baking, roasting, frying, boiling; 60 
An’ tho’ the gentry first are stechin,® 
Yet ev’n the ha’ folk fill their pechan ° 
Wi’ sauce, ragouts, and sic like trashtrie, 
That’s little short o’ downright wastrie. 
Our whipper-in, wee blastit wonner, 65 
Poor worthless elf, it eats a dinner, 
Better than ony tenant man 
His Honor has in a’ the lan: 
An’ what poor cot-folk pit their painch? in, 
I own it’s past my comprehension. 70 


LUATH 


Trowth, Cesar, whyles they’re fash’t § 
eneugh; 
A cotter howkin in a sheugh, 
Wi’ dirty stanes biggin a dyke, 
Baring a quarry, and sic like; 
Himsel, a wife, he thus sustains, 75 
A smytrie 0’ » wee duddie weans, 
An’ nought but his han’ darg ! to keep 
Them right an’ tight in thack an’ rape.4 
An’ when they meet wi’ sair disasters, 
Like loss 0’ health, or want o’ masters, 380 


1 oudieworts they howkit, they dug up moles. 2 racked, 
extorted. *%kain, farm produce paid in rent. ‘thro’... 
keeks, through the stitches the yellow Georges (sovereigns) 
peep. 5 stechin, cramming. ° pechan, stomach. ! painch, 
stomach. 8 fash’t, troubled. 9a smytrie o’, a number 
of. 10 han’ darg, day labor by hand. 11 keep... rape, 
provide the necessaries of life. 
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Ye maist wad think, a wee touch langer, 

An’ they maun starve o’ cauld and hunger; 
But, how it comes, I never kent yet, 

They’re maistly wonderfu’ contented ; 

An’ buirdly chiels, an’ clever hizzies,1 85 
Are bred in sic a way as this is. 


CASAR 


But then to see how ye’re negleckit, 
How huffed, an’ cuffed, an’ disrespeckit ! 
Lord, man, our gentry care as little 
For delvers, ditchers, an’ sic cattle; 90 
They gang as saucy by poor folk, 
As I wad by a stinking brock.? 
I’ve noticed, on our Laird’s court-day, 
(An’ mony a time my heart’s been wae) 
Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash, 95 
How they maun thole a factor’s snash 3: 
He’ll stamp an’ threaten, curse an’ swear, 
He’ll apprehend them, poind their gear *; 
While they maun stan’, wi’ aspect humble, 
An’ hear it a’, an’ fear an’ tremble! 100 
I see how folk live that hae riches: 
But surely poor folk maun be wretches! 


LUATH 


They’re no sae wretched’s ane wad think: 
Tho’ constantly on poortith’s > brink, 

They’re sae accustomed wi’ the sight, 105 
The view o’t gies them little fright. 

Then chance an’ fortune are sae guided, 
They’re ay in less or mair provided; 

An’ tho’ fatigued wi’ close employment, 
A blink o’ rest’s a sweet enjoyment. 110 

The dearest comfort o’ their lives, 

Their grushie weans ° an’ faithfu’ wives: 
The prattling things are just their pride, 
That sweetens a’ their fireside. 

An’ whyles twalpennie worth 0’ nappy 7 
Can mak the bodies unco happy, 116 
They lay aside their private cares, 

To mind the Kirk and State affairs: 

They’ll talk o’ patronage an’ priests, 

Wi’ kindling fury i’ their breasts, 120 
Or tell what new taxation’s comin, 

An’ ferlie 8 at the folk in Lon’on. 


1 buirdly ... hizzies, stoutly built young fellows and 
smart girls. 2 brock, badger. 8 thole ... snash, en- 
dure an agent’s insults. 4 poind their gear, seize their 


chattels. 5 poortith’s, poverty’s. 6 grushie weans, 
thriving wee ones. Tnappy, ale. 8 ferlie, wonder 
(derisive). 
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As bleak-faced Hallowmass returns, 
They get the jovial, ranting Kirns,! 
When rural life, o’ ev’ry station, 125 
Unite in common recreation ; 
Love blinks, Wit slaps, an’ social Mirth 
Forgets there’s Care upo’ the earth. 

That merry day the year begins 
They bar the door on frosty wins ; 130 
The nappy reeks wi’ mantling ream,’ 
An’ sheds a heart-inspiring steam ; 
The luntin * pipe, an’ sneeshin mill,‘ 
Are handed round wi’ right guid will; 
The cantie auld folks crackin crouse,° 135 
The young anes ranting thro’ the house, — 
My heart has been sae fain to see them, 
That I for joy hae barkit wi’ them. 

Still it’s owre true that ye hae said, 
Sic game is now owre aften played. 146 
There’s monie a creditable stock 
O’ decent, honest fawsont § folk, 
Are riven out baith root an’ branch, 
Some rascal’s pridefu’ greed to quench, 
Wha thinks to knit himsel the faster 145 
In favor wi’ some gentle master, 
Wha, aiblins, thrang a parliamentin’, 
For Britain’s guid his saul indentin’ — 


CESAR 


Haith, lad, ye little ken about it; 
For Britain’s guid! guid faith! I doubt it. 
Say rather, gaun as Premiers lead him, 151 
An’ saying ay or no’s they bid him: 
At operas an’ plays parading, 
Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading : 
Or maybe, in a frolic daft, 155 
To Hague or Calais taks a waft, 
To make a tour, an’ tak a whirl 
To learn bon ton an’ see the worl’. 

There, at Vienna or Versailles, 
He rives his father’s auld entails; 160 
Or by Madrid he taks the rout, 
To thrum guitars, an’ fecht wi’ nowt; 
Or down Italian vista startles, 
Whore-hunting amang groves 0’ myrtles: 
Then bowses drumly 7 German water, 165 
To mak himsel look fair and fatter; 
An’ clear the consequential sorrows, 
Love-gifts of Carnival signoras. 


1 Kirns, harvest supper. 2 ream, foam. 
smoking. 4 sneeshin mill, snuffbox. 
the cheerful old folks joking merrily. 
7 drumly, muddy. 


3 luntin, 
5 cantie . . . crouse, 
6 fawsont, decent. 
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For Britain’s guid! for her destruction! 
Wi’ dissipation, feud, an’ faction! 170 


LUATH 


Hech, man! dear sirs! is that the gate 
They waste sae mony a braw estate? 
Are we sae foughten an’ harassed 
For gear to gang that gate at last? 


O would they stay aback frae courts, 175 
An’ please themsels wi’ countra sports, 
It wad for ev’ry ane be better, 
The Laird, the tenant, an’ the cotter! 
For thae frank, rantin, ramblin billies, 
Fient haet o’ them’s ill-hearted fellows; 180 
. Except for breakin o’ their timmer, 
Or speakin lightly o’ their limmer,! 
Or shootin o’ a hare or moor-cock, 
The ne’er-a-bit they’re ill to poor folk. 

But will ye tell me, Master Cesar, 185 
Sure great folk’s life’s a life o’ pleasure? 
Nae cauld nor hunger e’er can steer them, 
The vera thought o’t need na fear them. 


CESAR 


Lord, man, were ye but whyles whare I am, 
The gentles, ye wad ne’er envy ’em! 190 
It’s true, they need na starve or sweat, 
Thro’ winter’s cauld, or simmer’s heat ; 
They’ve nae sair wark to craze their banes, 
An’ fill auld age wi’ grips an’ granes ?: 
But human bodies are sic fools, 195 
For a’ their colleges an’ schools, 
That when nae real ills perplex them, 
They mak enow themsels to vex them, 
An’ ay the less they hae to sturt * them, 
Tn like proportion, less will hurt them. 200 


A countra fellow at the pleugh, 
His acre’s tilled, he’s right eneugh; 
A countra girl at her wheel, 
Her dizzen’s 4 done, she’s unco weel: 
But gentlemen, an’ ladies warst, 205 
Wi’ ev’n down want o’ wark are curst. 
They loiter, lounging, lank, an’ lazy; 
Tho’ deil haet ails them, yet uneasy : 
Their days insipid, dull, an’ tasteless ; 
Their nights unquiet, lang, an’ restless; 210 
An’ ev’n their sports, their balls an’ races, 
Their galloping thro’ public places, 


1 immer, mistress. 2 granes, groans. 3 sturt, harm. 


4 dizzen, dozen (a stint). 
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There’s sic parade, sic pomp, an’ art, 
The joy can scarcely reach the heart. 
The men cast out in party matches, 
Then sowther ! a’ in deep debauches. 216 
Ae night, they’re mad wi’ drink an’ whoring, 
Niest day their life is past enduring. 
The ladies arm-in-arm in clusters, 
As great an’ gracious a’ as sisters; 220 
But hear their absent thoughts o’ ither, 
They’re a’ run deils an’ jads thegither. 
Whyles, owre the wee bit cup an’ platie, 
They sip the scandal potion pretty ; 
Or lee-lang ? nights, wi’ crabbit leuks, 225 
Pore owre the devil’s pictured beuks 3; 
Stake on a chance a farmer’s stackyard, 
An’ cheat like ony unhanged blackguard. 
There’s some exceptions, man an’ woman; 
But this is Gentry’s life in common. 230 


By this, the sun was out o’ sight, 
An’ darker gloamin brought the night: 
The bum-clock * hummed wi’ lazy drone; 
The kye stood rowtin i’ the loan ®: 
When up they gat, an’ shook their lugs, 235 
Rejoiced they were na men but dogs; 
An’ each took aff his several way, 
Resolved to meet some ither day. 
[1786] 


From HELLAS: ‘WORLDS ON WORLDS 
ARE ROLLING EVER’ 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay, 
Like the bubbles on a river 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 
But they are still immortal 5 
Who, through birth’s orient portal 
And death’s dark chasm hurrying to and fro, 
Clothe their unceasing flight 
In the brief dust and light 
Gathered around their chariots as they go; 10 
New shapes they still may weave, 
New gods, new laws receive, 
Bright or dim are they as the robes they last 
On Death’s bare ribs had cast. ‘ 


1 sowther, cement. 2 lee-lang, livelong. 3 devil’s ... 
beuks, playing-cards. 4 bum-clock, buzzing beetle. 
5 rowtin ... loan, lowing at the milking-place. 
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A power from the unknown God, 15 
A Promethean conqueror came ; 
Like a triumphal path he trod 
The thorns of death and shame. 
A mortal shape to him 
Was like the vapor dim 20 

Which the orient planet animates with light; 
Hell, Sin, and Slavery came, 

Like bloodhounds mild and tame, 

Nor preyed, until their Lord had taken flight ; 
The moon of Mahomet 25 
Arose, and it shall set: 

While blazoned as on heaven’s immortal noon 
The cross leads generations on. 


Swift as the radiant shapes of sleep 
From one whose dreams are Paradise 30 
Fly, when the fond wretch wakes to weep, 
And day peers forth with her blank eyes; 
So fleet, so faint, so fair, 
The Powers of earth and air 
Fled from the folding star of Bethlehem: 35 
Apollo, Pan, and Love, 
And even Olympian Jove 
Grew weak, for killing Truth had glared on 
them ; 
Our hills and seas and streams 
Dispeopled of their dreams, 40 
Their waters turned to blood, their dew to 
tears, 
Wailed for the golden years. 
(1822] 


From HELLAS: ‘THE WORLD’S GREAT 
AGE BEGINS ANEW’ 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn; 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam, 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 6 


A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 

From waves serener far; 
A new Peneus rolls his fountains 

Against the morning-star. 10 
Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 


A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies. 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 


Oh, write no more the tale of Troy, 
If earth Death’s scroll must be! 
Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free; 
Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew. 


Another Athens shall arise, 
_ And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendor of its prime; 
And leave, if naught so bright may live, 
All earth can take or Heaven can give. 


Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 

Than all who fell, than One who rose, 
Than many unsubdued ; 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 

But votive tears and symbol flowers. 


Oh, cease! must hate and death return? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 
Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 
The world is weary of the past, 
Oh, might it die or rest at last! 


DON JUAN 
GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 
CANTO THE THIRD 


The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho ! loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung ?! 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


[This poem forms part of the third canto of 


‘Sappho, a Greek lyrie poet of great renown, living 
k 2 Delos, the island of Delos, the reputed 
birthplace of Apollo (Phoebus) and Artemis. 


Ae Le 
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Eternal summer gilds them yet, 5 
But all, except their sun, is set. 


2 


The Scian and the Teian muse,! 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 10 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ ‘Islands of the Blest.’ 


3 


The mountains look on Marathon 2 — 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 15 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


4 


A king 3 sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis 4; 20 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations; — all were his! 
He counted them at break of day — 
And when the sun set, where were they? 


5 


And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country *? On thy voiceless shore 26 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 30 


6 


’Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 
For what is left the poet here? 35 
For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 


lScian ... muse. The island of Scio was the reputed 
birthplace of Homer, and Teos, on the coast of Asia Minor, 
that of Anacreon. 2 Marathon, the plain where Mil- 
tiades defeated the Persians, 490 B.c. 3 king, Xerxes, 
king of Persia. 4 Salamis, the bay near Athens where 
Themistocles cut to pieces the Persian fleet, in 480 B.c. 
5 My country. As Byron wrote this, the Greek war of in- 
dependence was just beginning. He laments that Eng- 
land, the home of freedom, does not aid. 
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7 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 
Must we but blush? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead !! 40 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopyle! 


8 


What, silent still? and silent all? 
Ah! no;— the voices of the dead 

Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 45 
And answer, ‘Let one living head, 

But one arise, — we come, we come!’ 

’Tis but the living who are dumb. 


9 


In vain — in vain: strike other chords; 
Fill high the cup with Samian? wine! 50 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold Bacchanal! 


10 


You have the Pyrrhic dance 3 as yet; 55 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx‘ gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus ® gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 60 


11 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine; 

He served — but served Polycrates § — 


A tyrant; but our masters then 65 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 
IW, 


The tyrant of the Chersonese’ 
Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 


1 Spartan dead. In reference to Leonidas and his Spar- 
tans, who died at Thermopyle holding in check the Per- 
sian army, 480 B.c. 2 Samian, from Samos, an island 
off the coast of Asia Minor. 3 Pyrrhic dance, a war 
dance practiced by the ancient Greeks. 4 Pyrrhic phalanz. 
The phalanx used by Pyrrhus was invincible in its day. 
5 Cadmus, king of Thebes, who is said to have brought the 
elements of the alphabet from Phoenicia. 6 Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos in the sixth century B.c.; patron of arts 
and letters. 7 Chersonese. As ruler in the Chersonesus, 
the peninsula of Gallipoli, Miltiades used measures for 
which he was later tried. He was, however, acquitted. 
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That tyrant was Miltiades! 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 70 
Another despot of the kind! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


13 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore,! 

Exists the remnant of a line 15 
Such as the Doric? mothers bore; 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 

The Heracleidan * blood might own. 


14 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks, 
They have a king who buys and sells; _—80 
In native swords and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells: 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


15 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 85 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 

I see their glorious black eyes shine; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 90 


16 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep,® 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 95 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 
[1821] 


INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 
ROBERT BROWNING 


[Ratisbon, a town on the Danube, was captured 
by Napoleon in 1809. It is not known whether the 
incident described in the poem is historical. ] 


You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away, 


1 Sult’s... shore. Suli and Parga are localities in the 
extreme southern part of Albania, inhabited by a half- 
Greek population. 2 Doric. The Dorians lived in the 
mountainous country of central Greece. % Heracleidan, 
descended from Hercules. 4 Franks, to people of the 
East, any western Europeans. Here, perhaps, the English. 
5 Sunium’s ... sleep, the promontory at the southeastern 
extremity of Greece. 
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On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day ; 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 5 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused ‘My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 10 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,’ — 
Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 15 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 
By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect — 20 
(So tight he kept his lips compressed 
Searce any blood came through) 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


‘Well,’ cried he, ‘Emperor, by God’s grace 
We’ve got you Ratisbon! 26 
The Marshal’s in the market-place, 
And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 30 
Perched him!’ The chief’s eye flashed; his 
plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 

A film the mother-eagle’s eye 35 
When her bruised eaglet breathes; 

“You’re wounded!’ ‘Nay,’ the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 

‘I’m killed, Sire!’ And his chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 40 

[1842] 


IMPRESSION 
Sirk EDMUND GOSSE 


In these restrained and careful times 
Our knowledge petrifies our rimes; 
Ah! for that reckless fire men had 
When it was witty to be mad, 
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When wild conceits were piled in scores, 5 
And lit by flaming metaphors, 

When all was crazed and out of tune, — 

Yet throbbed with music of the moon. 


If we could dare to write as ill 

As some whose voices haunt us still, 10 
Even we, perchance, might call our own 
Their deep enchanting undertone. 


We are too diffident and nice, 

Too learned and too over-wise, 

Too much afraid of faults to be 15 
The flutes of bold sincerity. 


For, as this sweet life passes by, 

We blink and nod with critic eye; 

We’ve no words rude enough to give 

Its charm so frank and fugitive. 20 


The green and scarlet of the Park, 

The undulating streets at dark, 

The brown smoke blown across the blue, 
This colored city we walk through ; — 


The pallid faces full of pain, 25 
The field-smell of the passing wain, 

The laughter, longing, perfume, strife, 

The daily spectacle of life ; — 


Ah! how should this be given to rime, 

By rimesters of a knowing time? 30 
Ah! for the age when verse was glad, 

Being godlike, to be bad and mad. 


[1894] 
REST 
MARGARET L.. Woops 


To spend the long warm days 
Silent beside the silent-stealing streams, 
To see, not gaze, 
To hear, not listen, thoughts exchanged for 
dreams : 


See clouds that slowly pass 5 
Trailing their shadows o’er the tar faint down, 
And ripening grass, 
While yet the meadows wear their starry 
crown. 
To hear the breezes sigh 
Cool in the silver leaves like falling rain, 10 
Pause and go by, 
Tired wanderers o’er the solitary plain: 
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See far from all affright 
Shy river creatures play hour after hour, 
And night by night 15 
Low in the West the white moon’s folding 
flower. 


Thus lost to human things, 
To blend at last with Nature and to hear 
What song she sings 
Low to herself when there is no one near. 20 
(1908] 


SEA FEVER}! 
JOHN MASEFIELD 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely 
sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer 
her by; 

And a wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and 
the white sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face, and a gray 
dawn breaking. 


I must go down to the seas again, for the call 


of the running tide 5 
Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be 
denied ; 


And all I ask is a windy day with the white 
clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and 
the sea-gulls crying. 


I must go down to the seas again to the 
vagrant gypsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where 
the wind’s like a whetted knife; 10 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing 
fellow-rover, 

And a quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the 
long trick’s over. 


TO A VIOLINIST 
THOMAS AUGUSTINE DALY 


Applause! A rapturous burst 
Spreads downward from the gods, who see you 
first 
As you come bouncing in, 
1From The Story of a Round-House and Other Poems, 


by John Masefield. Copyright, 1913, by The Macmillan 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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A little fat, unconscious harlequin... 
Clutching your fiddle in your hand, 5 
Now in midstage you stand, 
Bobbing and bowing, stiffly, jerkily, 
To left, to right, to left, 
And never for a moment still. 


We, in the stalls, we smile to see 10 
How droll you look; and even when your 
deft, 


Quick fingers rouse the charmed strings 
to your will, 
The laughter, lurking in our lashes still, 
Beats back the elfin voices at our ears. 


How like a boat your violin appears 15 

As, under lowered lids, our listless eyes 

Watch its alternate rise and fall and rise, 

Where, as the music sways, it seems to be 

Tossed by the tempests on a fairy sea... 

And this strange sense, this sense of finer air 

That, like a tide at flood, is everywhere, 21 

Bearing up from depths unfathomed voices 
long imprisoned there, 

Voices of the singing birds that flattered unto 
happy tears 

Lovers lingering in the twilights of how many 
thousand years! 

Voices moaning and intoning of old sorrows, 
hopes, and fears! 25 

Sounds of waves on craggy beaches and of 
winds that shout above, 

Melting, dwindle to a murmur, like the cooing 
of the dove, 

Rise again and, waxing stronger, swell into a 
chant of love. 

Round and round the waves of music sweep 
through this enchanted place, 

Catch the souls come forth to listen, trembling 
on each hearer’s face, 30 

Draw them on and whirl them swiftly, lightly 
through the fields of space, 

Till the music and its maker and the hearers 
are as one — 

And the masterwork is done! 


Applause, spontaneous, springs, 
Pursues you to the wings 35 
And hales you out once more. 
Encore! Eneore! Encore! 
Come back and bow, bow, bow — 
You are not comic now. 

[1916] 
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EARTH 
JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


Grasshopper, your fairy song 

And my poem alike belong 

To the dark and silent earth 

From which all poetry has birth; 

All we say and all we sing 

Is but as the murmuring 

Of that drowsy heart of hers 

When from her deep dream she stirs: 
If we sorrow, or rejoice, 

You and I are but her voice. 


Deftly does the dust express 

In mind her hidden loveliness, 

And from her cool silence stream 

The cricket’s ery and Dante’s dream; 
For the earth that breeds the trees 
Breeds cities too, and symphonies. 
Equally her beauty flows 

Into a savior, or a rose — 

Looks down in dream, and from above 
Smiles at herself in Jesus’ love. 
Christ’s love and Homer’s art 

Are but the workings of her heart; 
Through Leonardo’s hand she seeks 
Herself, and through Beethoven speaks 
In holy thunderings around 

The awful message of the ground. 


The serene and humble mold 

Does in herself all selves enfold — 
Kingdoms, destinies, and creeds, 
Great dreams, and dauntless deeds, 
Science that metes the firmament, 
The high, inflexible intent 

Of one for many sacrificed — 
Plato’s brain, the heart of Christ; 
All love, all legend, and all lore 
Are in the dust forevermore. 


Even as the growing grass, 

Up from the soil religions pass, 

And the field that bears the rye 

Bears parables and prophecy. 

Out of the earth the poem grows 

Like the lily, or the rose; 

And all man is, or yet may be, 

Is but herself in agony 

Toiling up the steep ascent 

Toward the complete accomplishment 


10 


20 


30 


35 


40 


45 
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When all dust shall be, the whole 
Universe, one conscious soul. 


Yea, the quiet and cool sod 

Bears in her breast the dream of God. 50 
If you would know what earth is, scan 
The intricate, proud heart of man, 

Which is the earth articulate, 

And learn how holy and how great, 

How limitless and how profound 55 
Is the nature of the ground — 

How without terror or demur 

We may entrust ourselves to her 

When we are wearied out and lay 

Our faces in the common clay. 60 


For she is pity, she is love, 

All wisdom, she, all thoughts that move 
About her everlasting breast 

Till she gathers them to rest: 

All tenderness of all the ages, 65 
Seraphic secrets of the sages, 

Vision and hope of all the seers, 

All prayer, all anguish, and all tears 

Are but the dust that from her dream 
Awakes, and knows herself supreme — _ 70 
Are but earth, when she reveals 

All that her secret heart conceals 

Down in the dark and silent loam, 

Which is ourselves, asleep, at home. 


Yea, and this, my poem, too, 15 
Is part of her as dust and dew, 

Wherein herself she doth declare 

Through my lips, and say her prayer. 
[1919] 


THE DEATH OF THE HIRED MAN 
ROBERT FROST 


Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the 
table 
Waiting for Warren. When she heard his step, 
She ran on tip-toe down the darkened passage 
To meet him in the doorway with the news 
And put him on his guard. ‘Silas is back.’ 
She pushed him outward with her through the 
door 6 
And shut it after her. ‘Be kind,’ she said. 
She took the market things from Warren’s 
‘7 arms 
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And set them on the porch, then drew him 
down 

To sit beside her on the wooden steps. 10 


“When was I ever anything but kind to him? 
But ll not have the fellow back,’ he said. 
‘I told him so last haying, didn’t I? 
“Tf he left then,” I said, “that ended it.” 
What good is he? Who else will harbor him 
At his age for the little he can do? 16 
What help he is there’s no depending on. 
Off he goes always when I need him most. 
“He thinks he ought to earn a little pay, 
Enough at least to buy tobacco with, 20 
So he won’t have to beg and be beholden.” 
“All right,” I say, “I can’t afford to pay 
Any fixed wages, though I wish I could.’ 
“Someone else can.” ‘“‘Then someone else will 
have to.” 
I shouldn’t mind his bettering himself 25 
If that was what it was. You can be certain, 
When he begins like that, there’s someone at 
him 
Trying to coax him off with pocket-money, — 
In haying time, when any help is scarce. 29 
In winter he comes back to us. I’m done.’ 


“Sh! not so loud: he’ll hear you,’ Mary said. 
‘I want him to: he’ll have to soon or late.’ 


“He’s worn out. He’s asleep beside the stove. 
When I came up from Rowe’s I found him 
here, 34 
Huddled against the barn-door fast asleep, 
A miserable sight, and frightening, too — 
You needn’t smile — I didn’t recognize him — 
I wasn’t looking for him — and he’s changed. 
Wait till you see.’ 


‘Where did you say he’d been?’ 


‘He didn’t say. I dragged him to the house, 
And gave him tea and tried to make him 
smoke. 41 
I tried to make him talk about his travels. 
Nothing would do: he just kept nodding off.’ 


‘What did he say? Did he say anything?’ 
‘But little.’ 
‘Anything? Mary, confess 45 
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He said he’d come to ditch the meadow for 


’ 


me. 
‘Warren!’ 


‘But did he? I just want to know.’ 

‘Of course he did. What would you have him 
say? 

Surely you wouldn’t grudge the poor old man 

Some humble way to save his self-respect. 50 

He added, if you really care to know, 

He meant to clear the upper pasture, too. 

That sounds like something you have heard 
before ? 

Warren, I wish you could have heard the way 

He jumbled everything. I stopped to look 

Two or three times —he made me feel so 
queer — 56 

To see if he was talking in his sleep. 

He ran on Harold Wilson — you remember — 

The boy you had in haying four years since. 

He’s finished school, and teaching in his 
college. 60 

Silas declares you’ll have to get him back. 

He says they two will make a team for work: 

Between them they will lay this farm as 
smooth! 

The way he mixed that in with other things. 

He thinks young Wilson a likely lad, though 
daft 65 

On education — you know how they fought 

All through July under the blazing sun, 

Silas up on the cart to build the load, 

Harold along beside to pitch it on.’ 69 


“Yes, I took care to keep well out of earshot.’ 


“Well, those days trouble Silas like a dream. 

You wouldn’t think they would. How some 
things linger! 

Harold’s young college boy’s assurance piqued 
him. 

After so many years he still keeps finding 

Good arguments he sees he might have used. 

I sympathize. I know just how it feels 76 

To think of the right thing to say too late. 

Harold’s associated in his mind with Latin. 

He asked me what I thought of Harold’s 
saying 

He studied Latin like the violin 80 

Because he liked it — that an argument! 

He said he couldn’t make the boy believe 
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He could find water with a hazel prong — 
Which showed how much good school had 
ever done him. 84 
He wanted to go over that. But most of all 
He thinks if he could have another chance 
To teach him how to build a load of hay —’ 
‘I know, that’s Silas’ one accomplishment. 
He bundles every forkful in its place, 
And tags and numbers it for future reference, 
So he can find and easily dislodge it 91 
In the unloading. Silas does that well. 
He takes it out in bunches like big birds’ 
nests. 
You never see him standing on the hay 94 
He’s trying to lift, straining to lift himself.’ 


‘He thinks if he could teach him that, he’d be 
Some good perhaps to someone in the world. 
He hates to see a boy the fool of books. 

Poor Silas, so concerned for other folk, 99 
And nothing to look backward to with pride, 
And nothing to look forward to with hope, 
So now and never any different.’ 


Part of a moon was falling down the west, 
Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 
Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw 
And spread her apron to it. She put out her 
hand 106 
Among the harp-like morning-glory strings, 
Taut with the dew from garden bed to eaves, 
As if she played unheard the tenderness 109 
That wrought on him beside her in the night. 
“Warren,” she said, ‘he has come home to die: 
You needn’t be afraid he’ll leave you this 
time.’ 


‘Home,’ he mocked gently. 


“Yes, what else but home? 
It all depends on what you mean by home. 
Of course he’s nothing to us, any more 115 
Than was the hound that came a stranger to 
us 
Out of the woods, worn out upon the trail.’ 


“Home is the place where, when you have to 
go there, 
They have to take you in.’ 


‘T should have called it 
Something you somehow haven’t to deserve.’ 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Warren leaned out and took a step or two, 

Picked up a little stick, and brought it back 

And broke it in his hand and tossed it by. 

“Silas has better claim on us you think 

Than on his brother? Thirteen little miles 

As the road winds would bring him to his 
door. 126 

Silas has walked that far no doubt today. 

Why didn’t he go there? His brother’s rich, 

A somebody — director in the bank.’ 129 


“He never told us that.’ 
“We know it though.’ 


‘I think his brother ought to help, of course. 
I'll see to that if there is need. He ought of 
right 

To take him in, and might be willing to — 
He may be better than appearances. 

But have some pity on Silas. Do you think 
If he’d had any pride in claiming kin 136 
Or anything he looked for from his brother, 
He’d keep so still about him all this time?’ 


‘IT wonder what’s between them.’ 


‘I can tell you. 
Silas is what he is — we wouldn’t mind him — 
But just the kind that kinsfolk can’t abide. 
He never did a thing so very bad. 
He don’t know why he isn’t quite as good 
As anyone. He won’t be made ashamed 144 
To please his brother, worthless though he is.’ 
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“I can’t think Si ever hurt anyone.’ 


‘No, but he hurt my heart the way he lay 

And rolled his old head on that sharp-edged 
chair-back. 

He wouldn’t let me put him on the lounge. 

You must go in and see what you can do. 

I made the bed up for him there tonight. 

You'll be surprised at him — how much he’s 
broken. 

His working days are done; I’m sure of it.’ 


‘Td not be in a hurry to say that.’ 154 


‘T haven’t been. Go, look, see for yourself. 
But, Warren, please remember how it is: 
He’s come to help you ditch the meadow. 
He has a plan. You mustn’t laugh at him. 
He may not speak of it, and then he may. 
I'll sit and see if that small sailing cloud 160 
Will hit or miss the moon.’ 


It hit the moon. 
Then there were three there, making a dim 
row, 
The moon, the little silver cloud, and she. 
Warren returned — too soon, it seemed to her, 
Slipped to her side, caught up her hand and 
waited. ; 165 


‘Warren,’ she questioned. 


‘Dead,’ was all he answered. 
[1914] 
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ESSENTIALS OF VERSE STRUCTURE 


In the following pages verse means ‘‘poetry when considered as a species of liter- 
ary composition.’” An elementary knowledge of verse includes the following facts: 

Verse is made up of metrical feet. Metrical feet are combined into verses, and 
verses are, many times, grouped into stanzas. 

1. The smallest element in verse structure is the metrical foot. It consists of one 
stressed, or accented, syllable, and one or more unstressed or lightly accented syllables. 
For example, in the verse 


Vv i] “is Vv ia uv z ie) 1) “e 
And the bat|tle thun|der broke | from them all 


there are four metrical feet. The number of syllables in the separate feet varies, 
however, and hence the number of syllables in the verse. Thus it becomes clear that 
the syllable is not a unit by which verse can be measured. The real unit into which 
verse is divided is the interval of time that elapses between one stressed syllable and 
the next stressed syllable. This interval of time can be filled by one or more un- 
stressed syllables. It will be seen that this succession of stresses is much like the 
arrangement of notes in music, where a measure may be filled with one whole note 
or with a half-note and other notes, to fill up the time interval. 

2. A verse, or line, consists of a certain number of metrical feet. 

In regular poetry that is not written in stanzas, the number of metrical feet in a 
verse is, in general, fairly constant for each poem. In regular stanzaic poetry the 
number varies with the structure of the stanza. It will be seen, then, that the verse 
may also be considered as measured by a certain number of stresses. This does not 
mean that, in an intelligent reading of the verse, all the stressed syllables are equally 
stressed. Indeed, in regular five-stressed verse not more than three stresses are 
usually prominent; and no two stresses are necessarily of the same intensity. 


THE METRICAL FOOT 


There are four principal kinds of metrical feet in English verse. Of these four 
kinds, two may be termed feet of rising accent or rising meter. Most English verse 
is written in rising meters. The metrical feet of rising meter are 

1. The zambus, a foot of two syllables with the stress upon the second: 


Vv a Vv ia v we 
al low con vey in trust 


Milton’s Paradise Lost (pp. 129 ff. and 581 ff.) is iambic. 


1 For interesting examples and thorough treatment of the whole matter of form in poetry, the student 
is referred to English Verse, by Dr. Raymond Macdonald Alden, and to An Introduction to Poetry, by the 
same author, both published by Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
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2. The anapest, a foot of three syllables with the stress upon the third: 
cig a Peue in ter po in ter vene 
Browning’s “Saul” (p. 454) is anapestic. 
Of the four kinds of metrical feet, two may be termed feet of falling accent or 
falling meter. These are 
1. The trochee, a foot of two syllables with the stress upon the first: 
fi Vv Vi Vv vA vu 
har bor ma ple pop py 
Browning’s ‘One Word More” (p. 188) is trochaic. 
2. The dactyl, a foot of three syllables with the stress upon the first : 


i) Li RNS, 


fe less ly on bas sy sim i le 
Browning’s ‘‘ Misconceptions” (p. 425) and Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade”’ are dactylic. 

Since nearly all English verse is in rising meters, the falling meters give to verse 
an unusual effect, as we see in such poems as those just mentioned and in “‘The 
Bridge of Sighs” (p. 247). 

All English verse is written in these four meters. A poem is prevailingly either 
iambic, anapestic, trochaic, or dactylic. Occasionally, however, a different kind of 
foot from any of the above four will be found substituted for one of the more usual 
metrical feet. For example, 

1. The spondee, a foot of two equally stressed syllables: 


7 aS, Vv rh uv PA uv es Vv wi 
Blood-red | it sank | be neath | a pla|cid sea. 
Spondaic feet usually consist of compound words or of important monosyllables, and 
they produce an effect of particular emphasis. Above, the spondee is substituted for 


an iamb. 
2. The pyrrhic, which consists of two unaccented syliables : 


By his | loved man|sion ry | that the | heaven’s breath 
This line, from Macbeth, is a striking example of pyrrhie and spondaie feet in the 
same verse, so placed that the stressed syllables compensate for the unstressed 
syllables. It is evident that these two kinds of feet are exceptions, since verse could 
not be written in either spondees or pyrrhies alone. 

Two other kinds of metrical feet are occasionally found : 

1. The amphibrach, which consists of three syllables of which the second one is 
stressed : Gees as Sisal) 
un kind ly re ceiv ing 

2. The amphimacer, or cretic, which consists of two stressed syllables with an un- 
stressed syllable between them: Fae aly: 
con tra dict 


These two kinds of metrical feet are especially rare, and may often be accounted 
for by some other method of scanning the verse that will explain equally well the 
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peculiar arrangement of the stressed and unstressed syllables. When used throughout 
a poem, they are deliberately experimental. 

A brief examination of the meter of most poems of moderate length, especially 
those expressing lively and varied emotions, will show that poetry is not written in 
uniformly regular meters, but that there is a constant variation of stresses from their 
standard position; or, in other words, a constant variation in the number and po- 
sition of unstressed syllables between stressed syllables.. This variation is not an 
abnormality but is an essential of good verse. Poetry of perfectly regular meters 
becomes insufferably monotonous and unnatural. When meters are regular, or nearly 
so, as in Southey’s “‘The Battle of Blenheim,” it is usually for some special purpose, 
as, for example, to give the effect of extreme simplicity. As poetry rises in imagina- 
tion, the meter tends to become more irregular. 


VARIATIONS IN METRICAL FEET 


It is generally, but not in every case, an easy matter to determine the standard foot 
in a given poem. In the lyrics from ‘‘ Maud,”’ for example, there is a frequent shifting 
of the meter from rising to falling accent. Such a poem as ‘‘The Grammarian’s 
Funeral,” with its changing dramatic movement, is still harder to analyze. But, with 
the standard meter for a poem once determined, variations can be accounted for. 
Keeping in mind the fact that it is the number of stressed syllables in a verse that 
sets its standard, and also bearing in mind the analogy between poetry and music in 
measures and metrical feet, we see how feet of rising accent may readily be substi- 
tuted for each other, and how feet of falling accent can likewise be interchanged. 


hat is, 
1. Anapests are often substituted for iambs, and iambs for anapests; in Brown- 
ing’s ““The Last Ride Together”’ (p. 468), a poem prevailingly iambic, we find 


u Aa Vv uu A Vv 4 Vv 4 
Who knows | but the world | may end | to night? 


In Tennyson’s ‘““Come into the garden, Maud” (p. 181) we find iambic feet fre- 
quently substituted for anapests: 


Vv uv 7 Vv Vv oe u 7A Vv Vv Vs 
But the rose | was a wake | all night | for your sake. 
2. Dactyls are substituted for trochees, and trochees for dactyls. In ‘‘Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After’’ we find 
Le ASD 7 uv 7 7] 4 uv 7 ee fe ET NS 7 i] 7 
In the | com mon | del uge | drown ing | old pollit i cal | com mon|sense 


In Browning’s ‘** The Lost Leader,”’ which is strongly dactylic, we have 


4 uv Vv 7 uv te vu Uv Ui 17 
Learned his great | lan guage, | caught his clear | ac cents 


Again, spondees and pyrrhics may be substituted for the prevailing metrical feet 


in any kind of meter. 
Finally, metrical feet of falling meter may be substituted for metrical feet of 


rising meter having the same number of syllables. That is, 
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1. Trochees may be substituted for iambs, and iambs for trochees. Thus, in 
**Adonais”’ (p. 512), prevailingly iambic: 


the Vv Vv vA Vv wf Vv See Vv fe 
Dare the | un pas|tured drag|on in | his den 
From ‘‘One Word More” (p. 188), prevailingly trochaic: 


7 voee uv Va wa We f uv “Ze uv 
Cried, and | the world | cried too, | ‘Ours, the | treas ure!’ 


The substitution of a trochee for an iamb is very frequent, especially at the beginning 
of a verse, or after a medial pause in the verse, and is sometimes called znversion. 
The substitution of an iamb for a trochee is rare. 

2. In anapestic and dactylic measures there is likely to be a frequent, at least 
an apparent, substitution of one kind of metrical foot for another, especially a sub- 
stitution of dactyls for anapests. Take, for example, the lyrics from ‘“‘Maud,”’ or 
‘“Rizpah”’ (p. 445). The anapestic verse very largely predominates in this latter 
poem, although there are many verses that begin with a decidedly dactylic effect; 
for example, 


f uv Vv Sf) Vv v 7 Vv Vv f- Vv uv 4 uv uv 7 
“Moth er, O | moth er!’ | he called | in the dark | to me year | af ter year 
may be explained as above, the first three feet being respectively dactylic, trochaiec, 


and iambic, and the last three feet regularly anapestic. Or it may be explained as 
follows: 


4 uv uv a Vv Vv Me Uv Vv ta Vv Vv oF uv uv 7 
A A‘*Mothler, O mothler!’ he called | in the dark | to me year | af ter year, 
by regarding the first foot as a truncated anapest, after which the remaining feet are 
regularly anapestic. 
OMISSION OF SYLLABLES 


The omission of lightly stressed syllables at the beginning of the verse is called 
truncation. From ‘‘Saul’’ (p. 454), prevailingly anapestic: 


Vv 4 Vv Vv oe vv o Vv Vv wr Vv v a 
Till lo, | thou art grown | to a monarch; a peo|ple is thine. 


The omission of light syllables at the end of the verse is termed catalexis. From 
“Locksley Hall”’ (p. 439), trochaic: 
4 u xd uv a uv 7 uv vw Vv 4 Vv Fane a 
Turn thee, | turn thee | on thy | pil low; | get thee | to thy | rest a]gain a. 


Catalexis is very common in verses ending in light syllables, and indeed becomes 
almost the rule in some dactylic and trochaic verse. 


ADDITION OF SYLLABLES 


The addition of extra syllables at the beginning of a verse is called anacrusis. 
From “The Bridge of Sighs’ (p. 247), two-stressed dactylie, with catalexis: 


7] 7 Vv 7 be Vv 
Her | e vil bejhav ior A 
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The addition of extra syllables at the end of the verse produces a weak, or feminine, 
ending. From “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington” (p. 277) : 


uv of Vv f 4 v 4 tv) eum XO) 
The path | of du|ty be | the way | to glo|ry 


THE VERSE 


The unit of verse structure next larger than the foot is the verse. It may consist 
of any number of metrical feet from two to eight. Verses of seven or of eight feet are 
difficult to maintain, since those of seven feet tend to divide into two verses of four 
and three feet respectively, and those of eight feet tend to divide into two verses of 
four feet each. 

Verse is best described by a phrase combining the number of stresses with the 
name of the standard foot of the poem, as, for example, two-stressed or three-stressed 
iambic (trochaic, ete.) verse. Some writers prefer to describe the different kinds of 
verse by words that combine the names of the feet with the Greek numerals. For 
example, zambic pentameter indicates five-stressed iambic verse; trochaic tetrameter, 
four-stressed trochaic verse; ete. 

We have already noticed that the stresses in a verse are not of equal prominence; 
it is also true that the chief stresses will tend to shift from one part of the verse to 
another, and not be found in corresponding places in a succession of verses. 


THE CASURA 


A verse of more than three stresses is nearly always divided into parts by at least 
one pause more or less emphatic, sometimes marked by a point of punctuation, 
sometimes not. If there is more than one pause in the verse, one of these will be the 
more emphatic. The longer pause is called the cesura. It may occur anywhere in the 
verse, between feet or within them. The czsura is constantly shifting its position in 
successive verses, and this shifting adds to the variety and emphasis of the verse. It 
may again be observed here that variation from a set standard in both the foot and 
the verse is one of the higher laws of poetry, and is, for the sake of esthetic values 
in poetry, secondary only to the standard itself. 


SPECIAL KINDS OF VERSE 


Two kinds of verse, because of their amount and the high value of the poetry to 
be found in these forms, deserve especial mention. These are 

1. Blank verse, or five-stressed iambic verse without rime. 

Blank verse is the usual form of the poetic drama, and of long, dignified narratives. 
It is associated with the most important names in the history of English poetry, as, 
for example, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning. 

Blank verse, especially dramatic blank verse, sometimes carries an extra syllable 
at the end, or more rarely at the beginning, usually in the more impassioned or 
imaginative passages. It may also be lacking in syllables, especially when the sense 
is weighty and the speech is more than ordinarily deliberate. 
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2. The heroic couplet, a succession of five-stressed iambie verses which rime in 
couplets. The term closed couplet should properly be used to refer to the kind of 
heroic couplet in which the sense comes to a more or less complete close with the 
last word of the couplet. 

In blank verse, and also in the heroic couplet, the matter of grammatical com- 
pleteness and its relation to verse structure is of importance. Verse may be “‘end- 
stopped’’; that is, the end of the verse may coincide with the end of the sentence, or 
with the end of some grammatical unit of the sentence, a phrase or clause; or it 
may be “trun on,” the grammatical unit running over into the next verse. In blank 
verse a succession of either end-stopped or run-on verses becomes monotonous; and 
blank verse so read that the ear of the listener is unable to discern where the lines 
end is ill-read. 

In the heroic couplet the matter of end-stopped or run-on lines greatly changes 
the character of the verse. As used by Chaucer, and also by later writers, the sense 
tends to overflow the couplet in frequent run-on lines and heavy cesuras, the sentence 
frequently ending within a following verse. Keats’s heroic couplet is extreme in this 
direction: the ends of sentences come so often in the midst of verses, and the ends of 
the couplets are so unimportant in emphasis, that the couplet nature of the verse 
tends to become lost to the ear. 

In the eighteenth century the heroic couplet was brought to extreme perfection 
in the matter of completeness, and was thus made especially effective in satire. For 
satirical or didactic effect the second verse of the couplet is of especial importance; for 
it should bring the force of the sentence to a strong and speedy close, and the rime 
word should be unexpected or unexpectedly applied. 

When the heroic couplet is so planned that the emotional values of the verse are 
intended to overbalance the intellectual values, the couplet form should not be so 
insistent by means of end-stopped verses as to pound upon the ear, nor, on the other 
hand, should it be so obscured that the pleasing value of the rime is lost. For pleasing 
effects in the heroic couplet, few poets have been able to exceed Chaucer. Listen to 
an intelligent and skillful reading of ‘‘ The Nun’s Priest’s Tale’! 


RIME 


Rime consists in the similarity of sound in word endings. Perfect rime consists 
in the identity of sound in the last stressed vowel in the riming words, together with 
the identity of all sounds, if any, that follow these vowels. The sounds that precede 
the two riming vowels must be different in each of the riming words. 

Rimes may be 

1. Single: see, flee; leave, receive; constitute, jute. 

2. Double, or feminine: receiving, believing. 

3. Triple: tenderly, slenderly ; Bostonian, Devonian. 

Double and triple rimes tend to enliven the verse, and are often used for humorous 
or satirical effects. 

Much latitude in rime is found in the verse of skilled poets, even in serious matter. 
Two pages of In Memoriam yield the following: most, lost; Christ, mist; font, wont; 
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boughs, house (n.) ; Christ, Evangelist ; gaze, face; theirs, prayers; good, blood; this, 
is; put, shut; moods, woods. 

In the matter of rime something depends upon the poet’s habits of pronunciation. 
Some writers would rime “‘fruit”’ with “loot,” but not with ‘‘jute’’; and would rime 
“true” with “‘do,”’ but not with “few.” A study of rime often reveals very interest- 
ingly the changes that have taken place in the pronunciation of words within three or 
four centuries. 

The purpose of rime is to add richness to verse. Trite and hackneyed rimes — love, 
dove; pin, sin; be, see— detract from the richness of verse values; and any strain- 
ing of the verse for the sake of making it rime, except for humorous or satirical effects, 
is a blemish. Hudibras and Byron’s satires furnish examples of the use of rime for 
grotesque or humorous climaxes. 


THE STANZA 


The stanza is a group of verses forming a stage in the thought of the poem, cor- 
responding roughly to a paragraph in prose. It is usual for all stanzas of a poem to 
consist of the same number of verses, with rimes (if there be rimes) and with differ- 
ent kinds of verses (if there be different kinds) following each other in the same 
order. 

The simplest kind of stanza is the ballad quatrain, or stanza of alternately four 
and three iambic feet, with the second and the fourth verse riming. Historically this 
is probably the ancient septenary, or seven-foot iambic couplet, which has come to 
be divided at the end of the fourth foot. 

The number of stanza forms in English verse is almost countless, although the 
number of serviceable and much-used forms is comparatively small. The use of 
one stanza form or another for a given poem is, however, of much importance, and 
adds its effect, sometimes subtly and sometimes obviously, to the total results of the 
metrical composition. Professor Corson cites, as an example, In Memoriam, X XVII, 


{p. 206) : 
- ) I hold it true, whate’er befall; 


I feel it, when I sorrow most; 
’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


If, in this well-known stanza, the first and second verses change places, there is no 
change whatever in the sense of the stanza. But one cannot imagine a long, serious 
poem wholly successful if it should display such a rapid-fire “‘snip-snap”’ of rime as 
this change would cause. The form that Tennyson chose makes possible continuous 
dignity as well as simplicity. 

Among stanzaic forms, one or two are noteworthy because of their beauty and 


usefulness. 
THE SPENSERIAN STANZA 


The stanza used by Edmund Spenser in The Faerie Queene (p. 579) has contin- 
ued in English verse. It is rimed ababbcbcc. It is five-stressed iambic except for the 
last verse, which has six stresses and which constitutes what is called an Alexandrine. 
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This stanza is especially suitable for rather leisurely narrative or for embellished 
description. Keats used it in ‘‘The Eve of Saint Agnes” and Byron in Childe Harold. 
The body of the stanza is bound together by its few and frequently recurring rimes, 
and the Alexandrine at the close subtly joins stanzas in stately and buoyant unity. 


THE RIME ROYAL 


The rime royal was possibly so named because James I of Scotland used it in his 
King’s Quair. It had previously been used extensively by Chaucer, was later employed 
by Shakespeare, and has been used more recently by William Morris. It is typical 
of a genus of stanzaic forms less complex than the Spenserian stanza, and yet rich 
enough and flexible enough for excellent achievement in verse effects. Its rime scheme 
is ababbcc, and its verse is five-stressed iambic. 

Standing between the nine-verse Spenserian stanza and the seven-verse rime 
royal are the eight-verse lyric and narrative stanzas of many forms. It will be noticed 
that their effect is to give unity and compactness to composition in verse, together 
with opportunity and space for emotional expression. 


MORE COMPLEX F'ORMS 


The sonnet, the strophes of the Pindaric ode, and some of the artificial forms may 
be considered as stanzas of highly complex form, or as poems of one or more stanzas. 
In the present volume they are treated under their respective headings as poems of 
fixed type. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INDEX 


“A. E.’’ See RUSSELL, GEORGE WILLIAM 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW, essayist, critic, and educa- 
tor, born at Laleham, 1822; died at Liverpool, 
1888. His university education was at Oxford, 
where he became a fellow of Oriel; he was Inspec- 
tor of Schools from 1851 to 1886, and was professor 
of poetry at Oxford from 1857 to 1867. He was the 
foremost literary critic of his generation, funda- 
mental in his standards of art and of morals, a 
stimulating and challenging force in literature and 
society. His poems, written in the mid-century, 
show his characteristic questioning attitude of 
mind and are conspicuous for the fineness of their 
workmanship and for their subdued yet persistent 
strain of melancholy. His most pronounced poeti- 
cal success was in elegy. 
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ASHE, THOMAS, clergyman and teacher, born in 
Cheshire, 1836; died in London, 1889. His work 
has not been widely popular. His most appealing 
quality is the delicacy of his verse mingled with a 


touch of sorrow. 
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BARBAULD, ANNA LETITIA, daughter of an Angli- 
ean divine; literary editor and writer of miscel- 
laneous prose and verse; born 1743; died at Stoke 
Newington, 1825. She was a woman of much 
learning, and had for her friends the most cultivated 
literary people of the day. 


Life 


BARNARD, (LADY) ANNE LINDSAY, born in Fife- 
shire, 1750; died in London, 1825. Her husband 


was colonial secretary at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and while there she wrote a series of interesting 
letters. 


Auld Robin Gray . 


BEAUMONT, FRANCIS, the youngest son of Sir 
Francis Beaumont, born at Grace-Dieu, 1584; 
died in London, 1615 or 1616. He was at Oxford 
for three years and later of the Inner Temple. His 
most famous work was done as a dramatist in col- 
laboration with John Fletcher, with whom he con- 
tinued the vogue of the romantic drama set by 
Shakespeare. His best poetry is that taken from 
his dramas. 
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Brinyon, LAURENCE, art critic, deputy keeper in 
the British Museum, born in Lancaster, 1869; now 
living in London. He is the son of an Anglican 
clergyman, was educated at St. Paul’s School and 
at Oxford, and has published several volumes of 


poems and several dramas. 
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BLAKE, WILLIAM, engraver and artist, born in 
London, 1757; died there in 1827. His education 
was gained chiefly at a drawing school, as an en- 
graver’s apprentice, and at the school of the Royal 
Academy. His early and best-known poems are 
characterized by their originality and by simple 
directness of expression. Their childlikeness of 
attitude is combined with a pronounced spiritual 
and mystic element of emotion. This increased as 
Blake grew older. The same qualities maintained 
in his poems are found in his numerous book illus- 


trations, and in his wider artistic work. 
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BLUNT, WILFRID SCAWEN, traveler, explorer, di- 
plomatist, and publicist, born in Sussex, 1840; died 
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there, 1922. He was educated at private schools 
and at St. Mary’s College, Oscott. In the varied 
phases of his life he has shown himself a person of 
independent and individual views, and especially 
well acquainted with Mohammedan life and as- 


pirations. His lyrics are characterized by fervid 
emotion. 
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BOURDILLON, FRANCIS WILLIAM, private teacher, 
son of an Anglican clergyman and author, born 
at Woolbeding, 1852; died 1921. He was edu- 
eated at Oxford. His poetry is chiefly lyrical. 
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BOWLES, WILLIAM LISLE, Anglican clergyman, 
born at King’s Sutton, 1762; died at Salisbury, 
1850. His education was at Winchester School as 
a pupil of Dr. Joseph Warton, and at Oxford. His 
contribution to poetry is chiefly through his revival 
of the sonnet, a form which he brought anew to the 
attention, especially, of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
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BrancH, ANNA HEMPSTEAD, born in New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, where she now lives. She was 
graduated from Smith College in 1897. She has 
written several volumes of verse, chiefly lyrical. 
Her characteristic verse is marked by an idealized 
treatment of the ordinary and commonplace, and 
sometimes even of the homely. 
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BriDGES, ROBERT, physician, critic, and poet 
laureate of England, born 1844; edueated at Eton 
and Oxford; present home near Oxford. He is the 
author of some metrical criticism, of several vol- 
umes of lyrical verse, and of several dramas, all 
of which follow the general traditions of the best 
nineteenth-century poetry. 
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BRONTE, EMILY, novelist, the daughter of an 
Anglican clergyman and sister of Charlotte and 
Anne Bronté, novelists; born in Yorkshire, 1818; 
died there, 1848. The story of the life of the three 
is a tale of heroic struggle against adverse circum- 
stances, disease, and death. A note of indomitable 
courage is characteristic of her poetry. 
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BROOKE, RUPERT, son of a master at Rugby 
School; born 1887; died in the British military 
service at Skyros, Greece, 1915. Although he had 
scarcely discovered his method and his theme in 
poetry, the virility of his outlook upon life shows 
that his death was one of the major losses that 
British poetry suffered through the World War. 
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Brown, ALICE, novelist, writer of short stories. 
dramatist, born at Hampton Falls, New Hamp- 
shire, 1857; now living in Boston. Her literary 
work is most distinguished in its delineation of 


New England life. 
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BROWNE, WILLIAM, born at Tavistock, 1591; 
probably died there about 1643. He was for a 
time at Oxford, and was later of the Inner Temple. 
He was known in his day chiefly as the author 


of Britannia’s Pastorals. 
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BROWNING, ELIZABETH BARRETT, born at Dur- 
ham, in 1806; died at Florence, in 1861. She was 
married to Robert Browning in London in 1846 
and spent the remainder of her life in Italy. She 
became famous as a poet before her husband, for 
her work appealed with especial sympathy to the 
people of her own times. 
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=p eater ROBERT, born at Camberwell, Lon- 
don, 1812; died at Venice, 1889. He had no regu- 
lar Pts training, but studied with private 
tutors and read extensively in the library of his 
father, a man of fine literary taste. The obscurity 
which characterized his earlier work was overcome 
in his middle and later poetry. His eager zest for 
the fullness of life in all its experiences is seen in his 
poems depicting critical moments in the lives of 
men and women. This accounts for his frequent 
use of the dramatie lyric, a mode in which he 
reached the most conspicuous success among the 
many poets who used it during the nineteenth cen- 
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tury. His abundant optimism is also characteris- 
tic of his century. 
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BRYANT, WILLIAM CULLEN, translator, journal- 
ist, and publicist, born at Cummington, Massachu- 
setts, 1794; died in New York City, 1878. His 
father, a country physician, was a man of literary 
taste. His formal education was limited to his 
father’s tutoring, the public schools, and a few 
months at Williams College. He perfected himself 
in the classics and translated Homer into blank 
verse. His youthful success in “ Thanatopsis”’ was 
never excelled in his verse though he continued in 
active literary work for more than sixty years 
thereafter. The high quality of his verse set a 
standard for American poetry of his generation. 
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BUCHANAN, ROBERT WILLIAMS, novelist, drama- 
tist and journalist, born in Staffordshire, 1841; 
died at Streatham, 1901. He was educated at the 
University of Glasgow, spent most of his life in 
literary work in London, and was conspicuous for 
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the intensity of his literary convictions. A vein of 
mysticism is found in many of his poems. 
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BUNNER, HENRY CUYLER, journalist and writer 
of fiction, born in Oswego, New York, 1855; died 
in New Jersey, 1896. It was as editor of Puck that 
he found the best field for his humor, which was 
mingled with a sense of social responsibility. Sev- 
eral collections of short stories, and verse usually 
characterized by delicate vivacity, constitute most 


of his other work. 
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Burns, RosBert, born near Ayr, Scotland, 1759; 
died at Dumfries, 1796. His father was a peasant 
farmer, and he himself, though he was given what 
small advantages of schooling his parents could af- 
ford, was brought up to a life of toil. His poetry, 
written primarily for men and women of his own 
station in life, shows Scotch manners, and morals, 
and ideals at their best and their worst. He was 
perhaps the greatest British poetical genius of the 
eighteenth century. 
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BUTLER, SAMUEL, satirist of the Puritans, born 
in Worcestershire, 1612; died in London, 1680. 
He was educated at the King’s school at Worces- 
ter, and during the Commonwealth served in the 
capacity of secretary, or perhaps steward, in the 
house of a Puritan country gentleman. From this 
association he is thought to have gathered. the 
materials for Hudibras, the most original satire in 


a satirical age. 
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ByRoN, GEORGE GORDON (LORD), born in Lon- 
don, 1788; died at Missolonghi, Greece, 1824. He 
came into his title at the age of ten, was educated 
at Cambridge, and soon after turned his attention 
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to literature. After 1816 he lived entirely upon 
the Continent, where he gained a reputation, which 
perhaps still holds, for being the chief spirit of 
his generation in English poetry. The fascination 
of his personality and the magnificent power of 
passages in his poetry, indeed, place him almost 
alone in his day. Social satire and iconoclasm, and 
his sympathy with certain phases of the revolution 
going on among many nations of the earth, also 
characterize his poetry. These qualities make still 
more conspicuous his death in the war for Greek 
independence. 
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CAMPBELL, THOMAS, born at Glasgow, 1777; 
died at Boulogne, 1844. He had a wide personal ac- 
quaintance and was one of the most popular poets of 
his day, largely owing to his success in several patri- 
otic lyrics. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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CAMPION, THOMAS, a musician, physician, and 
writer of songs, born in London, 1567; died there, 
1619. He was probably educated upon the Con- 
tinent, devoted himself to the classics, and advo- 
cated classic measures in English poetry. Many 
songs, with music, and several masques are among 
his poetical works. 
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CAREW, THOMAS, born in Kent, about 1595; 
died about 1645. He was the son of Sir Matthew 
Carew, was graduated from Oxford, and perhaps 
studied law, but spent the early part of his life in 
minor diplomatic service and in attendance upon 
the royal family. His verse, mostly of the amo- 
rous, courtly type, has not been excelled in its kind. 
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CARMAN, (WILLIAM) BLIss, born at Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, 1861; now living in Connecticut. 
He has studied at the universities of New Bruns- 
wick, Edinburgh, and Harvard. Some of his work 
has been in journalism and in the essay, but his verse 
is more significant. In this he has collaborated 
chiefly with Richard Hovey. In their gay buoy- 
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ancy and unconventionality his poems strike a 


note congenial to a mood in all of us. 
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CaRRUTH, WILLIAM HERBERT, teacher and ed- 
itor, born at Osawatomie, Kansas, in 1859; died 
at Stanford University, California, in 1924.° His 
verse pleasingly combines the more conservative 


in form and thought with the more liberal. 
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CAWEIN, MADISON (JULIUS), born in Louisville, 
Kentucky, 1865; died there, 1914. His verse is 
finely finished, is largely inspired by the out-of- 
doors, and is generally strong in local color. 
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CHATTERTON, THOMAS, born at Bristol, 1752; 
died in London, 1770. He had small schooling in 
literature, but he acquired a strong bent toward 
the medieval, through Gothie architecture and an- 
cient illuminated manuscripts. This, amounting 
almost to an obsession, led him to write his most 
characteristic poems in the form and the diction 
of the fifteenth century. This medium gave him 
freedom to express a glowing genius that found 
nothing congenial in the spirit of conventional 
poetry of his own day. His death by suicide is one 
of the tragedies of English literature. 
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CHAUCER, GEOFFREY, “the morning star of 

song,’’ born in London, about 1340; died there, 


1400. He had his schooling in the world of men 
and affairs, at court, and upon diplomatic and 
military missions. He is full of medieval lore, but 
his enthusiastic love of human nature makes him 
depict the men and women of his own day in such 
living characters that he seems less a man of 
medieval times than a modern delighting to make 
us acquainted with his companions of a previous 
incarnation. Moreover, he is one of the most en- 
tertaining and wisest humorists in the English 
tongue. 
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CLoucH, ARTHUR HuGH, born at Liverpool, 
1819; died at Florence, 1861. He was educated 
at Rugby under Dr. Arnold, and at Oxford, where 
he was graduated and became a tutor. His con- 
cern in and for the religious and philosophical! ques- 
tioning of his own day is reflected in his poetry, 
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giving it a strain of thoughtfulness if not of sad- 
ness. It is similar to a strain that runs through 
the poetry of his intimate friend Matthew Arnold. 
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COLERIDGE, HARTLEY, miscellaneous writer and 
sonneteer, son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge; born 
at Clevedon, 1796; died at Grasmere, 1849. He 
studied under his uncle, Robert Southey, gradu- 
ated and obtained a fellowship at Oxford, but be- 
cause of unstable temper was unable to continue 
long in any undertaking. His verse is not of great 
extent, but reaches a high place in his sonnets. 
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COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR, philosopher, lec- 
turer, critic, publicist, the son of a clergyman and 
schoolmaster; born in Devon, in 1772; died at 
Highgate, in 1834. He was for three years at Cam- 
bridge, and was engaged in ministering to Unitarian 
congregations, in journalism, in criticism, and in 
philosophical writing. Influenced by Wordsworth 
he produced his most characteristic verse, in the 
borderland of the romantic and the occult. In 
genius of the imagination which makes the unreal 
real, his poetry has never been equaled. No man 
of his age surpassed him in capacity and variety of 
understanding. 
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COLLINS, WILLIAM, born at Chichester, 1721; 
died there, 1759. His education was at Winchester 
College and at Oxford. He was of so sensitive a 
nervous organization that he went insane and 
spent the last years of his life in retirement. 
Though few in number, his poems are of unusual 
perfection, and in the ode he has reached a place 
not surpassed in the language. 
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CowLry, ABRAHAM, born in London, 1618; died 
at Chertsey, 1667. He was a student at Cam- 
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bridge and became a fellow there. He sided with 
the Royalists in the civil war, and was for some years 
a member of the household of the English queen in 
France. In his very conscientious work in litera- 
ture he strove to refine the poetic manner of his 
time. He introduced the so-called Pindaric ode 
into English poetry, but did not reach so great 


success in it as did his followers. 
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CowPER, WILLIAM, translator and hymn-writer, 
son of an Anglican clergyman; born in Hertford- 
shire, 1731; died at East Dereham, 1800. After 
studying at Westminster School, he was preparing 
for the law, a profession in which his family was 
conspicuous, when ill health leading to spells of 
insanity drove him into country retirement. His 
poetical work ranged from a translation of Homer 
to humorous verse, and is characterized by a gen- 
uine care for rural scenes uncommon in his day 
and by a didacticism which made him one of the 
most popular poets of his time. 
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CRABBE, GEORGE, physician and clergyman, born 
at Aldeburgh, in 1754; died at Trowbridge, in 
1832. After a hard early struggle with poverty, he 
was befriended by Burke and Thurlow, through 
whose patronage he took orders. He revolted 
against the conventionalized pastoral treatment of 
common life in poetry, and wrote of rural scenes 
with an almost bitter realism till then unknown in 
British poetry. This is the vein of his most char- 


acteristic work. ; 
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Cross. See ‘‘ ELIOT, GEORGE.” 

CUNNINGHAM, ALLAN, a Scotch miscellaneous 
writer, born in Dumfriesshire, 1784; died 1842. 
His literary work was mostly in prose, but some 


of his songs are highly successful. 
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DALY, THOMAS AUGUSTINE, journalist and mis- 
cellaneous writer, born in Philadelphia, in 1871; 
still living there. His most characteristic poeti- 
eal work is in dialect, whimsical, pathetic, or hu- 
morous. 
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DANIEL, SAMUEL, historical and miscellaneous 
writer, born near Taunton, 1562; died in Wilt- 
shire, 1619. After three years at Oxford he de- 
voted himself to literature, becoming poet laureate 
and master of the queen’s revels. He produced 
many dramatic pastorals and masques and was 
especially successful in the sonnet. aN 
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DAVENANT, (SIR) WILLIAM, dramatist and the- 
atrical manager, born at Oxford, in 1606, the son of 
an innkeeper who afterward became mayor; died 
in London, in 1668. He is said to have been be- 
friended by Milton during the Commonwealth, 
and in turn to have saved the aged poet from im- 
prisonment and possible death at the Restoration. 
His plays bear the unfortunate characteristics of 
the Restoration comedy. Anes, 
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DAVIDSON, JOHN, born in Renfrewshire, 1857; 
died in London, 1909. After a short period spent 
in teaching he turned to literature and struggled 
through years of illness and poverty. His experi- 
ences have tinged his poetry with sorrow and 
tragedy. 
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Davies, WILLIAM HENRY, born in Monmouth- 
shire, 1870 ; now living in England. His life has been 
that of a wanderer in England and America, but 
his characteristic verse shows a rare sensitiveness, 
especially toward nature. aes 
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DE LA MARE, WALTER, born 18738, in England; 
now living in London. He has published several 
volumes of verse which is characterized by vigor- 
ous thought and an exquisite skill of workmanship. 
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DICKINSON, Emity, born in Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, 1830; died there, 1886. Her life was 
spent in the seclusion of a New England home of 
fine traditions and culture. Her poems, experi- 
mental and tentative, only three or four of which 
were published during her lifetime, are distinguished 
by their epigrammatic penetration, their delicacy, 
their naive whimsicality, and at the same time 
their intense emotion. 
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DoBELL, SYDNEY, born in Kent, 1824; died 
1874. He was privately educated. His inde- 
pendence of views and of expression made his 
contemporaries judge him to be of radical thought. 
His general verse is somewhat erratic, but he has 
achieved good results in the sonnet. ta 
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Dosson, AUSTIN, born at Plymouth, 1840; died 
at Ealing, 1921. From some inclination toward 
art his taste turned to literature, especially that of 
the eighteenth century. The brilliancy of his 
poetry may perhaps be attributed to his sym- 
pathetic understanding of that age of courtly 
grace in literature. 
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DONNE, JOHN, clergyman and court preacher, 
born in London, 1573; died there in 1631. He 
studied at Oxford, took orders in mature life after 
years of poverty, and became one of the most 
celebrated preachers of his day. His poetry, 
though eccentric, and in many cases showing the 
worst faults of the ‘“‘metaphysical’”’ school, has a 
fervidness of expression that gives it an honored 
place in the literature of the early seventeenth 
century. 
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DRAYTON, MICHAEL, born in Warwickshire, 
1563; died in London, 1631. He spent his life in 
toilsome production of long historical narrative and 
miscellaneous poems, but some of his shorter pieces 
equal in spirit the high level of poetry of his time. 
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DRUMMOND, WILLIAM (DRUMMOND OF Haw- 
THORNDEN), born at Hawthornden, near Edin- 
burgh, 1585; died there in 1649. He lived the life 
of a Seotch gentleman of letters, a scholar and 
pamphleteer. He was a friend of and correspond- 
ent with poets, among whom the most famous was 
Ben Johnson. His poems maintain the stateliness 


and dignity of the age of Elizabeth far into the 
succeeding age. 
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DRYDEN, JOHN, dramatist, critic, satirist, poet 
laureate, born in Northamptonshire, 1631; died 
in London, 1700. After studying at Cambridge, 
he toiled forward through every phase of a literary 
man’s life in London — poverty, clique, rivalry, 
and intrigue — to the place of foremost man of 
letters of the Restoration. In his own day he was 
considered chiefly a dramatist. More significant 
today is his work in verse, in which he established 
the mode of the neoclassie school. His genius in 
satire has not been surpassed. 
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‘““ELIOT, GEORGE”? (Mary ANN EVANS Cross), 
novelist and critic, born in Warwickshire, 1819; 
died in London, 1880. Her verse, of which she 
wrote comparatively little, inclines toward the se- 
rious and didactic. These qualities are found also 
in her novels, which rank among the foremost 
English works of fiction of the nineteenth century. 
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EMERSON, RALPH WALDO, clergyman, lecturer, 
and essayist, born in Boston, 1803; died at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, 1882. The son of a New 
England clergyman, educated at Harvard, and 
entering the ministry, Emerson carried on the 
traditions of his family for scholarship and service. 
In his own day his influence through his personal- 
ity and his lectures in stimulating moral and 
intellectual activity can hardly be overestimated. 
Essays, lectures, and addresses form the greater 
part of his work. His poetry, more noteworthy for 
epigram, originality, and seriousness than for ease 
of form, sometimes attains a simple directness un- 
surpassed in American verse. 
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FAULKS. See GARRISON, THEODOSIA. 

FIELD, EUGENE, journalist and humorist, born 
in St. Louis, 1850; died in Chicago, 1895. He 
studied in several colleges, in the East and West, 
and spent his life in Western journalism. Though 
his verse is whimsical and capricious, his poems 
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of childhood are sympathetic and are sometimes 
poignant. 
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“FIELD, MICHAEL,” the nom de plume of two 
English women who wrote poetry in collaboration. 
They were Katherine Harris Bradley (born at 
Birmingham, 1846; died 1914) and her niece Edith 
Emma Cooper (born at Kenilworth, 1862; died 
1913). Their lyrics and poetic dramas are note- 
worthy for originality of imagination and high 
technical excellence. 
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FILSINGER. See TEASDALE, SARA. 

FLETCHER, JOHN, dramatist, the son of an Angli- 
can clergyman who afterward became bishop of 
London; born in Sussex, 1579; died in London, 
1625. He was educated at Cambridge and proba- 
bly soon commenced his literary career in London. 
For some eight years he collaborated with Francis 
Beaumont. Afterward he wrote with Shakespeare 
King Henry VITI. Facility is the characteristie that 
chiefly sets him apart from his leading contempo- 
raries. His songs are taken from his plays. 
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FLETCHER, JOHN GOULD, born at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, 1886; now living in England. He was 
educated at Phillips Academy and at Harvard. 
His verse is of the imagist type, strong in color 
and in incisive phrase. 
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FRENEAU, PHILIP, journalist, born in New York 
City, 1752; died in New Jersey, 1832. He was 
graduated from Princeton, was engaged for some 
years in commerce, but spent the greater part of his 
life in newspaper work. Though generally bound 
by the literary mannerisms of his century, he is 
often genuinely American in theme. In his simple, 
direct view of nature he anticipates the English 


romanticists by a number of years. 
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Frost, RoBERT, born at San Francisco, 1875; 
now living in Vermont. He was educated at Dart- 
mouth and at Harvard, and has been a teacher and 
lecturer in American colleges and universities. 
More than any other poet he has caught the spirit 
of rural New England of today,—of a society in 
decline yet retaining a stubborn though uncon- 
scious hold upon the spirit of its past. 
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GARRISON, THEODOSIA (PICKERING) (Mrs. FRED- 
ERIC J. FAULKS), born in Newark, New Jersey, 
1874; now living in New Jersey. She has written 
several volumes of verse and is a contributor of 
verse and fiction to current magazines. 


Gay, JOHN, satirist and dramatist, born at 
Barnstaple, 1685; died in 1732. He followed the 
varying fortunes of the patron-seeking poet until 
the success of The Beggar’s Opera brought him 
recognition and fortune. His success lay in the 
opportuneness of his satire, some of which is of 
the quality that lasts. A noteworthy revival of 
interest in his satirical dramas is now taking 
place. 
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The Hare and Many Friends. . 542 
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GIBSON, WILFRID WILSON, born at Hexham, 
1878; now living in England. His poetry often con- 
cerns itself with the tragedy, sometimes with the 
sentiment, of common folk as the victims of indus- 
trialism. 
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GILBERT, (SIR) WILLIAM SCHWENCK, dramatist, 
born in London, 1886; died at Harrow, 1911. 
His work was mostly in humorous poetry and in 
the comic opera, in which for twenty years he 
successfully collaborated with Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
the musician. His verse excels in ludicrous and 


sometimes satirical paradox. 
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GILDER, RICHARD WATSON, journalist and ed- 
itor, born at Bordentown, New Jersey, 1844; died 
1909. He was the son of a clergyman, was en- 
gaged in journalism for a few years, and was then 
assistant editor and editor of the Century Mag- 
azine for the greater part of his active life. Seri- 
ousness and delicacy of thought characterize his 
poems. 
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GILMAN, CHARLOTTE PERKINS, publicist, born 
at Hartford, Connecticut, 1860; now living at 
Norwich, Connecticut. Her life work has been 
that of a lecturer upon practical social problems 
having to do with labor and the progress of women. 
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GoING, CHARLES BUXTON, editor and civil 
engineer, born in Westchester, New York, 1863; 
now living at De Bruce, New York. His life has 
been devoted mostly to the science of civil en- 


gineering. His verse is elusively delicate. 
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GOLDSMITH, OLIVER, essayist, novelist, drama- 
tist, born in Ireland, 1728; died in London, 1774. 
He was the son of an Irish Anglican curate and 
schoolmaster. After graduating from Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and after ten years spent in wandering 
and mild adventure sometimes genteel but usually 
squalid, he settled in London as a hack writer. In 
these circumstances he produced the works that 
have made his name beloved and have furnished 
amusement for generations. Governing all his 
work is an appealing compassion that takes from 


his satire any sting. 
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Goss, (SIR) EDMUND WILLIAM, man of letters, 
born in London, 1849; now living there. He has 
translated and edited works of foreign literature, 
edited many works of English literature, and 
written several volumes of English literary his- 
tory, criticism, and essays. Much of his poetry 
is redolent of the past, of books and poets, and of 
golden hours spent in their company. 
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Gray, THOMAS, born in London, 1716; died at 
Cambridge, 1771. He was graduated from Cam- 
bridge, and after a few years of travel and private 
study returned there to spend the remainder of his 
days. His whole life was that of a retiring scholar 
whose tastes in literature, music, art, landscape, 
architecture, and botany were all-absorbing. He be- 
came professor of history and modern languages 
at Cambridge, and had the reputation of being one 
of the most learned men of Europe. His poetry, a 
good deal affected by melancholy, which was far 
from being a constant mood, is small in volume, 
but of perfect and almost fastidious workmanship. 
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GREENE, ROBERT, miscellaneous writer and 
dramatist, born at Norwich about 1560; died in 
London, 1592. He was educated at Cambridge 
and Oxford and spent the remainder of his life in 
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London. Although partisan controversy respect- 
ing him obscures the truth, his life was probably 
one of degrading poverty and low morals. His 
songs and shorter poems show a spirit much above 
his sordid life. 
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HABINGTON, WILLIAM, dramatist and miscel- 


laneous writer, born in Worcestershire, 1605; died 
1654. His father was a Catholic country gentle- 
man and something of a scholar. The son is said 
to have had preferences for the Commonwealth 
during the Civil War. His verse is on a moral level 


above the times. 
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HALL, JOSEPH, Anglican prelate, theologian, and 
satirist, born in Leicestershire, 1574; died at 
Higham, 1656. He was educated at Cambridge, 
where he remained a short time as a fellow. His 
modified puritanism led him into a life of con- 
troversy and into theological and doctrinal strife, 
in which he seems to have maintained greater 
independence than most of his contemporaries. 
His satires, founded on Horace, are vigorous and 
-direct, and fairly represent the first kind of formal 


satire in English poetry. 
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Harte, FRANcIS BRET, novelist and_short- 
story writer, son of a teacher of classical literature ; 
born at Albany, New York, 1836; died in Eng- 
land, 1902. In his boyhood he went with his 
widowed mother to California, where he became 
a miner, teacher, express messenger, printer, and 
editor, and at length professor of English at the 
University of California. His eminent success was 
as a writer of short stories depicting California in 
its pioneer days. His poetry, often of like in- 


spiration, is secondary to his prose. 
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HENLEY, WILLIAM ERNEST, editor, critic, and 
dramatist, born in Gloucester, 1849; died in 
London, 1903. For most of his life he was a con- 
tributor to and editor of magazines of art and litera- 
ture. His verse, often based on the hard experiences 
of a tempestuous life, is of marked individuality 
and strength, although written during a time when 
poetry was often timid and unreal. 
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HERBERT, GEORGE, Anglican clergyman, theo- 
logian, and hymn-writer, born at Montgomery 
Castle, 1593; died at Bemerton, 1663. He was of 
aristocratic birth, and was educated at Cambridge, 
where he became a tutor and university orator. 
In an age of formalism he led a life of almost 
monastic piety, of intense devotion to the Church, 
and of loving service to his flock. His poetry, al- 
though sometimes marred by puns and conceits, is 
of fervid personal faith, often expressing itself in 
quaint symbolism. 
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HERFORD, OLIVER, artist and humorist, born in 
England, 1863; now living in New York City. He 
has contributed to magazines and collected into 
volumes much gay and lightly satirical verse, all 
illustrated and decorated by his equally original 


and amusing drawings. 
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HERRICK, RoBERT, Anglican clergyman, born in 
London, 1591; died in Devonshire, 1674. After 
taking a degree at Cambridge and leading for 
a while, in all probability, a rather worldly life, he 
was presented with a living in Devon, which he 
occupied, except during the Commonwealth, until 
his death. He was one of the “‘sons” of Ben 
Jonson, ‘‘pagan”’ in his poetry at least, and thor- 
oughly in love with the country and the homely 
simplicity of its people. He wrote hundreds of 
brief poems unequaled in their time for wit, 
delicacy, sprightliness, and whimsicality, carrying 
about them the charm of irresponsible youth 
mingled at times with regret that youth must pass. 
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HINKSON. See TYNAN, KATHARINE. 

HoumMgs, OLIVER WENDELL, physician, scientist, 
novelist, essayist, son of a clergyman; born at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1809; died in Boston, 
1894. He was educated at Harvard and various 
European medical institutions, and was professor 
of anatomy at Dartmouth and at Harvard. From 
his college days he contributed verse and essays 
to magazines, notably the Atlantic Monthly. The 
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scope of his verse includes humor, satire, occasional 
pieces, and hymns. Most characteristic are those 
pieces that mingle the pathetic, the humorous, and 
the serious. 
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Hoop, Tuomas, editor and humorist, born in 
London, 1799; died there, 1845. He contributed 
to and edited literary periodicals and established 
a magazine of his own. His popular appeal was 
not alone in humor, for ‘“‘The Song of the Shirt” 
and ‘The Bridge of Sighs’’ remain his best-known 
poems. 
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Hovey, RIcHARD, journalist and dramatist, 
born at Normal, Illinois, 1864; died in New York 
City, 1900. He was graduated from Dartmouth. 
In his most serious poetry his interests lay in 
Arthurian legend. His better-known poems were 
written in collaboration with Bliss Carman in 
Songs from Vagabondia. 
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Howarp, HENRY (EARL OF SURREY), born in 
1517 or 1518; executed for treason in London, 
1547. He was born in high rank, son of the duke 
of Norfolk, and, in an age of intrigue, led the 
dangerous life of a courtier too near the throne. 
He was associated with Sir Thomas Wyatt in the 
revival of English poetry and the introduction of 
the sonnet into English verse. 
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Hows, JuLIA WARD, publicist, born in New 
York City, 1819; died at Newport, Rhode Island, 
1910. Although the chief interest of her life lay in 
active work against the many evils in society, she 
wrote several volumes of lyric poems. ‘‘The Battle- 
Hymn of the Republic”’ is one of the few marching 
songs of the Civil War that have survived. 
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Hunt, JAMES Henry Lercn, journalist, critic, 
essayist, dramatist, born in Middlesex, 1784; died 
at Putney, 1859. He was among the outstanding 
liberals of his day in society and polities, and was 
imprisoned for two years for an article criticizing 
the Prince Regent. He bore the brunt of the 
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attack by reviewers upon the cockney school of 
poets. Unconventionality, spontaneity, grace, and 
delicacy characterize his poetry. 
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JACKSON, HELEN (MARIA FISKE) HUNT, novel- 
ist, born at Amherst, Massachusetts, 1831; died at 
San Francisco, 1885. She became interested in the 
California Mission Indians, was appointed special 
government investigator into their condition, and 
later wrote her best-known novel, Ramona, to 
show the injustice that had been done them. Her 
poetry is of serious vein. 
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JONSON, BEN, poet laureate, critic, dramatist, 
born at Westminster about 1573; died in London, 
1637. After some years of desultory adventure, 
during which he may have attended one of the 
English universities, Jonson began his career of 
writing for the stage, which he continued through 
life. He is generally regarded as second only to 
Shakespeare among English dramatists. He fol- 


lowed the ancient classic rather than the romantic, 


school of drama, and he is the leading exponent of 
the neoclassic school of his day. 
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Keats, JOHN, born in London, 1795; died at 
Rome, 1821. He was of humble birth and had only 
ordinary advantages in education. His eagerness 
for literature led him into profitable reading and 
into poetry. Only four years passed between his 
first appearance in poetry and his last, but no other 
English poet in such brief time ever made such 
strides toward perfection. Among the early nine- 
teenth-century English romanticists he stands for 
the utmost in richness of color, sensuous appeal, 
and the complete expression of beauty. 
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KILMER, JOYCE, born at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, 1886; killed in action in France, 1918. He 
was educated at Rutgers College and Columbia, 
and published three small volumes of verse. 
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KINGSLEY, CHARLES, Anglican clergyman and 
novelist, born in Devonshire, in 1819; died at 
Eversley, in 1875. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and is best known, probably, for his novels West- 
ward Ho! and Hypatia. His poetry is of limited 


extent. 
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KIPLING, RUDYARD, novelist and writer of short 
stories, born at Bombay, 1865; now living in 
England. He is one of the most vigorous writers of 
fiction of the late nineteenth and the early twen- 
tieth century. His first stories, written and pub- 
lished in India, are of the frontier type and full of 
local color. His more recent work in poetry and 
prose reflects the idea of British imperialism. 
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LAMB, CHARLES, essayist and critic, and mis- 
cellaneous writer, born in London, 1775; died at 
Edmonton, 1834. After a boyhood spent in the 
Christ’s Hospital school in London, he became an 
accounting clerk and so spent thirty-five years of 
his life, mostly in the service of the East India 
Company. During this time and until his death 
he was a constant contributor to newspapers, 
magazines, and critical reviews. His range was 
from humor to serious literary criticism. It is in 
his essays, in which humor, pathos, and caprice 
mingle as the expression of a fascinating person- 
ality, that the familiar essay in English reaches its 
finest charm. The same personal charm is charac- 


teristic of his verse. 
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LaNbDoR, WALTER SAVAGE, scholar, essayist, and 
critic, born at Warwick, 1775; died at Florence, 
1864. His youth and young manhood were erratic, 
and his domestic relationships were unfortunate. 
Most of his life was spent in Florence. Here he 
produced his Imaginary Conversations, for which he 
is best known. His strong bent toward the classics 
and his complete familiarity with them gave his 
choicest poetry, romantic though it is in spirit, a 
compression, reserve, and finish that are classical 
in effect. Landor is one of the greatest stylists of 


the century. Fae 
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LANG, ANDREW, critic, editor, historian, trans- 
lator, born at Selkirk, Scotland, 1844; died in 


Aberdeenshire, 1912. He was educated at St. An- 
drews and at Oxford, where he obtained a fel- 
lowship. His life was that of am active scholar 
and man of letters with interests as wide as litera- 
ture itself. Among students he will long be known 
for his Greek scholarship and especially for his 
translation, with other scholars, of the works of 
Homer into prose that retains much of the richness 
of the original epic verse. 
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LANIER, SIDNEY, musician and lecturer upon 
English literature, born at Macon, Georgia, 1842; 
died at Lynn, North Carolina, 1881. After gradu- 
ating and teaching at Oglethorpe College he 
entered the Confederate service. He was captured 
while bloeckade-running, and while prisoner of war 
his health, never robust, broke down, and the rest 
of his life was a fight against disease. With the 
one exception of Poe, he is the foremost poet of the 
South. His nature lyrics, reverent in spirit, are his 


finest poems. 
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LEDWIDGE, FRANCIS, born in Ireland, 1891; 
killed in action in Flanders, 1917. His nature 
lyries are notable in their richness of feeling and 


the expression of the full joy of life. 
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LEE-HAMILTON, EUGENE, novelist, born in Lon- 
don, in1845; died at Bagna di Lucca, in 1907. He 
was educated on the Continent and at Oxford. 
After a few years in the diplomatic service his 
health began to fail, and for twenty years he was 
an invalid. During this time he composed most of 
his verse, the most notable of which is in the son- 
net form. 
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LE GALLIENNE, RICHARD, journalist and essay- 
ist, born in Liverpool, 1866; now living in Con- 
necticut. He was educated at Liverpool College, 
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and after spending a few years in business he de- 
voted his whole time to literature. He is now a 
naturalized citizen of the United States. His 
lyrics, notable for their gracefulness, are also 
singular in the blending of the subjectively spirit- 
ual and the objective. ste 
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Letts, WINIFRED M., novelist and writer for chil- 
dren, born in Ireland, 1887; now living there. 
Her poetry concerns itself chiefly with the life of 


the peasantry. PAGE 
aku 
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LInpDsAy, NICHOLAS VACHEL, born at Spring- 
field, Illinois, 1879; now living there. He was 
educated at Hiram College in Ohio, for a while 
studied art, and then turned to literature. He has 
a strong sense for the appeal of poetry through 
the ear, and many of his poems are composed for 


reading aloud. 
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LockER-LAMPSON (FREDERICK LOCKER), born 
at Greenwich, 1821; died at Rowfant, 1895. He 
was for some time in the English civil service, 
which he abandoned because of ill health. His 
verse occupies an ever-attractive field between 


humor and satire. 
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LopGE, THOMAS, pamphleteer and dramatist, 
son of the Lord Mayor of London; born about 
1558; died 1625. He was educated at Oxford and 
at Lineoln’s Inn, but forsook law for miscellaneous 
literature. His life, like that of many of the 
Elizabethan lyrists, was one of adventure in the 
material world as well as that of letters. 
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and translator, born at Portland, Maine, 1807; 
died at Cambridge, 1882. He was educated at 
Bowdoin College, studied and traveled abroad ex- 
tensively, and became professor of modern lan- 
guages at Bowdoin and later at Harvard. His 
contributions to American periodicals, his activity 
as a teacher, and his translation of Dante served to 
make him the most eminent representative of 
American culture of his day. His verse, though 
never daring, is finished with a high consciousness 


of artistic values. 
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LoVELACE, RICHARD, soldier and courtier, born 
at Woolwich, 1618; died in London, 1658. He 
had some education at Oxford, served on the 
Royalist side during the Civil War, and was twice 
in prison.. His verse is not large in amount, but a 
few of his lyrics are among the choice literary 
fragments resulting from the struggle of Puritan 
and Cavalier. 
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LOWELL, Amy, editor and literary critic, born at 
Brookline, Massachusetts, 1874; died there, 1925. 
She was educated at private schools, devoted her- 
self earnestly to literature, and has stood for the 
principles of the modern imagist poetry in both her 
criticism and poetry. 
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LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL, man of letters, son 
of a clergyman, born at Cambridge, 1819; died 
there, 1891. He was educated at Harvard, turned 
his attention almost at once to literature, and as 
contributor to and editor of leading literary 
periodicals performed signal service to American 
culture. He was ambassador to England at a time 
when his fine abilities were influential in promot- 
ing good feeling between the two countries. In 
literary criticism his work is of especial importance. 
His poetry is somewhat uneven, but at its best 
shows a spontaneous vigor that came from the 
best in American thought of his time, 
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Lyty, JOHN, a dramatist and miscellaneous 
writer, born in Kent, about 1553; died in London, 
1606. He was one of the most popular writers of 
his day both in his comedies and as author of 
Buphues, a prose romance which, though artificial 
and exaggerated, did a great deal to enrich English 
style. 
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McCrak, JOHN, physician and scientist, born 
near Guelph, Canada, 1872; died at Wimereux, 
France, a member of the Canadian forces, 1918. 
He was educated at Toronto University and at 
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medical institutions in the United States. Some of 
his lyrics were written at advanced dressing sta- 


tions in the Belgian trenches. 
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MAarkKuHAM, EDWIN, educator, publicist, born in 
Oregon, 1852; now living at West New Brighton, 
New York. He received his education at Western 
colleges, and has been principal and superintendent 
of high schools in California. He has been active 
in promoting child-labor legislation, and his poetry 
carries a strong note of democracy as its most 


characteristic quality. 
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MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE, born in London, 
1850; died there, 1887. From his early youth he 
was blind. Although his life was one of much 
personal sorrow caused by the loss of friends and 
relatives, his circle of friendship was notable in the 
number of its prominent artists and poets. The 
delicacy and sensitiveness of his sonnets have 
made them conspicuous even in a sonnet-writing 


generation. 
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MARVELL, ANDREW, born in Yorkshire, 1621; 
died in London, 1678. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became assistant to and friend of John 
Milton, Latin secretary to Cromwell. He was a 
member of Parliament during the Restoration, a 
marked man because of his uncompromising in- 
tegrity and devotion to moderate liberalism. His 


principal poems are political satires. 
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MASEFIELD, JOHN, born in Hertfordshire, 1875; 
now living in England. Love of adventure led him 
early to sea, and for several years he lived the life 
of a wanderer, gathering into his experiences the 
materials used so effectively in his narrative 
poems. His realism and his virility, which include 
also much of idealism, have placed him among 
the first of living British poets. 
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Masters, EpGAR LEE, born at Garnett, Kan- 
sas, 1869; now living in Chicago. He is a graduate 
of Knox College and a member of the Chicago 
bar. His most notable work is the satirical Spoon 
River Anthology, unique in plan and successfully 
executed. 
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MEREDITH, GEORGE, novelist, born at Ports- 
mouth, 1828; died, 1909. After schooling in 
England and in Germany he settled down to a 
long and toilsome career in journalism and lit- 
erature in London. He had comparatively few 
friends, and his best work, which he produced in 
middle life, was for a long time unnoticed. Both 
his poetry and his prose are noteworthy for their 
analysis of situation and character. 
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MEYNELL, ALICE, born in London, 1850; died 
there, 1922. Much of her life was spent upon the 
Continent. The amount of her verse is not large, 
but her poems are noteworthy for concentration, 
intensity, and moral earnestness. 
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MIFFLIN, LLOYD, portrait-painter, born at Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania, 1846; died there, 1921. He 
studied art in Europe, and has published several 
volumes of sonnets. His mastery of the sonnet form 


is exceptional in American poetry. 
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Miuuay, EDNA ST. VINCENT (Mrs. EUGEN JAN 
BOISSEVAIN), born at Rockland, Maine, 1892, edu- 
eated at Vassar College. She has written several 


volumes of verse. 
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MILTON, JOHN, born in London, 1608; died 
there, 1674. He was educated at Cambridge and 
traveled and studied in Italy. His assiduous work 
as Latin secretary of Cromwell made him blind, 
and his activity for the Commonwealth brought 
him into danger at the Restoration. After this he 
wrote Paradise Lost. His purpose in life was to 
serve humanity. The seriousness of his aims, and 
the grandeur of his subject and style, added to the 
loftiness of his imagination, gave him a unique 
place in English poetry. 
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Moopy, ee VAUGHN, educator and dram- 
atist, born at Spencer, Indiana, in 1869; died at 
Colorado Springs, in 1910. After graduating at 
Harvard, he traveled extensively in Europe and 
taught literature at Harvard and at The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His poetry shows a mind 
unusually active in the whole field of interests 
and emotions that make up life. In its seriousness 
of purpose it often goes counter to conventional 
opinion and mass judgments. 
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Moorsk, THomAs, born in Dublin, 1779; died 
1852. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He was one of the most popular poets of 
his day, with a facility for writing songs and a 
sure instinct for the public taste. He was a close 
friend of Byron, whose Letters and Journals he 
edited. 
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Morris, WILLIAM, artist and propagandist, 
born at Walthamstow, 1834; died at Kelmscott, 
1896. He was educated at Oxford. He showed in 
youth an aptitude.for literature and turned to it 
again and again in a life devoted to the fine arts, — 
architecture, decoration and designing of all kinds, 
printing, and painting. More than anyone else 
of his time, he carried into art, poetry, and handi- 
craft the spirit of medieval art. 
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MOouLTon, Louise CHANDLER (Mrs. ELLEN), 
born at Pomfret, Connecticut, 1835; died in Bos- 
ton, 1908. In her early middle life she was engaged 
in journalism, as newspaper correspondent in Eng- 


land. She was the author of several volumes of 
verse. 
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Myers, ERNEST, translator, born at Keswick, 
1844; died 1921. He was educated at Oxford, re- 
mained there as a lecturer, and afterward lived 
in London. With Andrew Lang and Walter Leaf 
he translated the Iliad into English prose. He 
published several volumes of poetry, mostly upon 
classical subjects. 
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Nasu, THOMAS, dramatist and pamphleteer, 
born at Lowestoft, 1567; died 1601. He spent sev- 
eral years at Cambridge University, and then came 
to London and lived the life of the typical Eliza- 
bethan wit who barely subsisted by his writing. 
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NEIHARDT, JOHN GNEISENAU, born at Sharps- 
burg, Illinois, in 1881; now living at Branson, 
Missouri. He was educated at the Nebraska 
Normal College. He has spent many years among 
the Indians, studying their customs in detail, and 
has devoted much time to research in the history 
of the Mississippi Valley. His narrative poems 
preserve historical events connected with the ex- 
ploration and earliest settlements of the great 


Western trading and hunting trails. 
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NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY, born in London, 1801; 
died at Edgbaston, 1890. He was educated at 
Oxford, took orders in the Anglican Church and 
later in the Roman Catholic Church, and was at 
length created cardinal. In literature he is best 
known for his controversial articles and essays, 
which are noteworthy for their brilliancy of analy- 
sis and their purity of style. 
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NOEL, RODEN BERKELEY WRIOTHESLBEY, essay- 
ist and biographer, born in England 1834; died in 
Mainz, 1894. He was son of Lord Barham, later 
earl of Gainsborough. He secured his university 
education at Cambridge and spent his life in 
literary pursuits. 
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NORTON, GRACE FALLow, born at Northfield, 
Minnesota, 1876 ; now living in Paris. She has pub- 
lished several volumes of verse, in which the char- 
acteristic note is the pathos of hopeless suffering. 
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Noyes, ALFRED, born in Staffordshire, 1880; now 
living in England. He received his edueation at 
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Oxford, and has been a professor of literature at 
Princeton University. He is a contributor to 
literary magazines, and his several volumes of 
verse continue into our own times the rich melody 


of nineteenth-century poetry. a 
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O’SHAUGHNESSY, ARTHUR WILLIAM EDGAR, 
born in London, 1844; died there, 1881. Nearly 
the whole of his active life was spent in a depart- 
ment of science in the British Museum, and his 
habits tended toward those of a recluse. His 
poems, of rather melancholy vein, are rich in 
imagination and color. 
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PARSONS, THOMAS WILLIAM, dentist, trans- 


lator, born in Boston, 1819; died at Scituate, 
Massachusetts, 1892. He resided for years in 
England and in Italy. He translated into English 
Dante’s Inferno and published several volumes of 


verse. 
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PATMORE, COVENTRY, born in Essex, 1823; died 
at Lymington, 1896. He was privately educated 
at home and upon the Continent. He spent many 
years as a librarian in the British Museum. His 
poetry, always an avocation, is most character- 
istic in the fineness of its odes and lyrics and in the 
pictures it draws from domestic life. 
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PEacock, THOMAS LOVE, novelist, born at 


Weymouth, 1785; died near Chertsey, 1866. His 
songs and ballads were written for incorporation 
in his novels, which are characterized by their 


irony and their individuality. aes 
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PEcK, SAMUEL MINTURN, born at Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, 1854; now living there. He has pub- 
lished several volumes of verse, much of it in the 
light vein in which his work is highly successful. 
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PEELE, GEORGE, dramatist, born in London, 
about 1558; died there, about 1598. He was edu- 
eated at Christ’s Hospital and at Oxford, contrib- 
uted to the Elizabethan stage, and was one of the 
most notable of the predecessors of Shakespeare. 
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PoE, EDGAR ALLAN, critic and writer of short 
stories, born at Boston, Massachusetts, 1809; 
died at Baltimore, Maryland, 1849. Early left an 
orphan by his parents, who were actors, he was 
adopted by a gentleman of Richmond, Virginia. 
He was educated in England and at the University 
of Virginia, and was for a while at the West Point 
Military Academy. Later, being self-dependent, 
he turned to literature, subsisting but poorly from 
his writings and his short-lived editorships, and 
dying in poverty. In lyrical genius he reaches the 
highest attainment of American poets. 
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Pope, ALEXANDER, born in London, 1688; died 
at Twickenham, 1744. Since he was a Catholic 
and might not attend one of the universities, he 
was privately educated. His love for literature 
developed early, and a passion for correctness in 
form led him to refine the heroic couplet to its 
greatest pitch of excellence in English. This form 
he used as a vehicle: for his inborn resentment 
against man and society, through which he at- 
tained a preéminent position in the poetry of his 
day. 
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PRAED, WINTHROP MACKWORTH, member of 
Parliament, born in London, 1802; died there, 
1839. He was educated at Eton and at Cam- 
bridge, studied and practiced law and entered 
Parliament. His poetry is of note for its vivacity 
of imagination, its spirit of gayety, and its almost 
metallic glitter; and in these qualities it has not 
been surpassed. 
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Prior, MATTHEW, courtier and diplomatist, 
born at Wimborne, Dorset, 1664; died in Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1721. He early secured the patronage 
of influential nobles, was educated at Cambridge, 
entered the public service, and filled important posts 
as secretary of various embassies. The grace and 
humor of his lyrics that won the favor of his pa- 


trons still keep his verse alive. 
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PROCTER, BRYAN WALLER(‘‘BARRY CORNWALL”), 
solicitor, civil official, and essayist, born at Leeds, 
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1787; died 1874. His literary work, which many 

times reaches high excellence, was done during a 

long active life in the practice of the legal profession. 
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PuLsIFER, HAROLD, editor, born at Manchester, 
Connecticut, 1886; now living in New York. He 
has for years been engaged in journalism, and is 
now editor of The Outlook. He has published two 
volumes of poetry. ee 
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RALEIGH, (SIR) WALTER, adventurer and his- 
torian, born in Devonshire, about 1552; executed 
for treason in London, 1618. He was for a time at 
Oxford, but his chief education was gained at court, 
at war, and in adventure by land and sea. During 
imprisonment for thirteen years in the Tower of 
London he composed a number of works upon 
government and politics, and notably his History 
of the World. His poems were written at intervals 
and published in contemporary collections of verse. 
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Ramsay, ALLAN, bookseller, collector of songs, 
dramatist, born in Lanarkshire, 1686; died in 
Edinburgh, 1758. Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, for 
which he is most famous, is the best representative 
in English of the real as opposed to the artificial 


pastoral drama. 
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RiLEy, JAMES WHITCOMB, journalist and enter- 
tainer, born at Greenfield, Indiana, probably in 
18538; died at Indianapolis, 1916. His father was 
a lawyer. During his youth he lived the life of a 
wanderer, and part of his young manhood he spent 
as a traveling actor. His poems, many of which 
were contributed to newspapers, are typically 
written in the dialect of his native state and are 
characterized by the mingled humor and pathos 
of the commonplace. 
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ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON, born at Head 
Tide, Maine, 1869; now living in New York City. 
He was for a while at Harvard University and has 
spent many years in literary work in New York. 
His verse follows well-settled and conventional 
forms, but in its serious search of life it is allied 


with the best of the more recent poetry. 
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ROSSETTI, CHRISTINA (GEORGINA), born in Lon- 
don, in 1830; died there, in 1894. She was the 
daughter of Gabriele Rossetti, an Italian poet and 
reformer who came to London about 1824, and 
sister of the poets Dante Gabriel and William 
Michael Rossetti. Her poems are serious in na- 
ture, many of them being religious and devotional. 
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RossETTI, DANTE GABRIEL, artist, born in 


London, 1828; died at Birchington-on-Sea, 1882. 
He was brother of Christina Rossetti. His educa- 
tion was at King’s College and at art schools, and 
he spent many years in the study and practice of 
painting and designing, in which he reached high 
rank. He led in the Pre-Raphaelite English art 
movement of the nineteenth century. His poetry, 
exquisite in finish, is full of the spirit of mysticism. 
In his sonnets he reaches the perfection of the 
Italian form in English. 
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RUSSELL, GEORGE WILLIAM (‘‘A. E.’’), publicist, 
painter, born in County Armagh, Ireland, 1867. He 
has interested himself chiefly in the larger social 
and economic life of Ireland. His poetry is notable 
for its sensitiveness to nature and for its mystic 
strain. 
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RYAN, ABRAM J., clergyman, born at Norfolk, 
Virginia, 1839; died at Louisville, Kentucky, 
1886. He was educated for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood and served as chaplain in the Confeder- 
ate forces during the American Civil War. After- 
ward, in addition to his pastoral work he was 
engaged in religious journalism. He published 
three volumes of verse. 


The Conquered Banner 
SACKVILLE, CHARLES (EARL OF Dorset), born 


1688; died at Bath, 1706. His early life was that 
of the profligate wits at the court of Charles II, 
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In his maturer years he proved a useful patron 
of letters. He cultivated a taste for literature 
throughout his life, but left comparatively few 
poems, the best known of which are his songs. 
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Song: 
SACKVILLE, THOMAS (LORD BuUCKHURST, EARL OF 
Dorset), born in Sussex, 1530; died in London, 
1608. He probably studied at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, entered public life, became lord high treas- 
urer, and was created earl of Dorset by James I. 


His verse, usually didactic, is stately and restrained. 
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SANDBURG, CARL, born at Galesburg, Illinois, 
1878; now living at Elmhurst, Illinois. He was a 
student at Lombard College, Galesburg, and has 
been engaged in journalistic and kindred occupa- 
tions in Chicago. His verse, of which he has pub- 
lished several volumes, attempts to show forth the 
material vigor of the West and some of the spirit- 
ual forces that underlie it. 
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SANTAYANA, GEORGE, philosopher, essayist, and 
eritic, born in Madrid, Spain, 1863; now living in 
England. He is an American citizen. He was 
educated at Harvard, and was for several years a 
professor of philosophy there. His work in prose 
and in verse is characterized by the distinguished 
quality of its style. 
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SASSOON, SIEGFRIED (LORAINE), born 1886, now 
living in England. Educated at Oxford, and served 
with distinction as a British officer during the 
World War. His war poetry is marked by a re- 
vulsion of feeling against the horrors of war. 
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SCHAUFFLER, ROBERT HAVEN, musician, editor, 
and miscellaneous writer, born at Briinn, Austria, 
of American parents, 1879; now living in New 
York City. He was educated at American colleges 
and universities, and at Berlin, and served as an 
officer in the American army in the World War in 


France. His verse is characterized by its human 
understanding. 
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Scort, (Sir) WALTER, antiquarian, ballad col- 
lector, novelist, born in Edinburgh, 1771; died zt 
Abbotsford, 18382. He was educated for the law 
but early turned to literature. After collecting 
and editing border ballads he broke forth into 
narrative poetry, in which his success was sur- 
passed in his own day only by that of Byron. His 
novels, which soon followed, together with his 
verse, present the most characteristic body of 
medieval romantic narrative to be found in the 
age of the Romantic revival. 
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SEEGER, ALAN, born in New York, 1888; killed 
in action in France, 1916. He was educated at 
Harvard, where he showed marked literary ability. 
He enlisted in the Foreign Legion of France and 
saw nearly two years of almost continual service 
in the World War. 
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SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM, dramatist, born at 
Stratford-on-Avon, 1564; died there, 1616. His 
formal education was limited to the grammar school 
of his native town. His natural genius led him to 
literature, and he entered the struggle for patron- 
age and fame in London at about his twenty- 
third year. His dramas range through comedy, 
history, and tragedy and represent the height of 
dramatic genius in the English language. It is in 
the breadth of his emotions and his comprehension 
of the soul of man in all conditions of life that he 
outranks all other English poets and stands with 
the great men of all time. 
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SHARP, WILLIAM (‘‘ FIONA MACLEOD’’), born at 
Paisley, Scotland, 1855; died in Sicily, 1905. His 
poetry is a product of the nineteenth-century 
Celtic revival and reflects the tragic and mystical 
elements of the Celtic spirit. The poems that he 
wrote under the name “Fiona Macleod” seem to 
come from a personality distinct from that which 


governs his other work. 
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SHELLEY, PERCY ByssHE, born in Sussex, 1792 ; 
died in Italy, 1822. His father was member of 
Parliament and heir to a large estate. His youth 
was taken up with idealistic, doctrinaire efforts 
for the improvement of society. The last few 
years, spent in Italy, were the most productive. 
Shelley’s poetry as a whole has often the spirit of 
the propagandist, but his lyrics, in imagination, in 
structure, in emotional insight, are of the matter 
of universal poetry. 
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SHENSTONE, WILLIAM, country gentleman and 
landscape artist, born in Shropshire, 1714; died 
there, 1763. He studied at Oxford. His poetry, 
though showing the love of his age for the artificial, 
reveals also a genuine regard for nature. His dis~ 
position tended toward that of a recluse. He spent 
a fortune and greatly depleted his finances in 
beautifying his inherited estate by means of land- 
scape gardening, and made it one of the most 
notable parks of England. 
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SHIRLEY, JAMES, dramatist, born in London, in 
1596; died there, in 1666. He was educated at 
Oxford, took orders, but returned to London and 
worked constantly as a dramatist until the closing 
of the theaters at the time of the Civil War. 
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SIDNEY, (SIR) PHILIP, courtier, statesman, critic, 
born at Penshurst, 1554; died in the Netherlands, 
1586. His family was one of the foremost in Eng- 
land. He was for a while at Oxford, studied and 
traveled upon the Continent, and interested him- 
self in domestic and foreign affairs for the honor of 
England. His personality and capacity gave him 
the confidence of all classes to the extent that no 
other man of his age was so lamented. In culture 
and versatility he represents the best spirit of the 


Renaissance. 
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SILL, EDWARD ROWLAND, teacher, essayist, born 
at Windsor, Connecticut, 1841; died at Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, 1887. He was professor of English at 
the University of California. His essays and verse 
are characterized by restraint and delicacy of 
feeling. 
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SOUTHEY, ROBERT, poet laureate, man of let- 
ters, born at Bristol, in 1774; died at Keswick, in 
1843. He was educated at Westminster School 
and at Oxford, turned naturally to literature, and 
spent his whole life in literary work, often toil- 
some, always useful. In 1813 he was made poet 
laureate. In his youth he was greatly interested 
in social reform. He was then in intimate relation 
with Coleridge and Wordsworth, and throughout 
his life he was known as one of the Lake poets, both 
because of his residence at Keswick, in the English 
Lake Region, and of his sympathy with the poetry 
of the Lake school. 
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SOUTHWELL, ROBERT, Jesuit priest, born about 
1561; executed for treason at London, 1595. He 
was educated at Douay, Paris, and Rome, and re- 
turned to England to minister to Catholic families. 


Most of his poems were written during his three 
years’ imprisonment. 
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SPENSER, EDMUND, born in London, about L562 
died in Westminster, 1599. He was educated at 
Cambridge, obtained preferment through his lit- 
erary work, and spent several years as a faithful 
official of the government in Ireland. His long 
allegorical narrative The Faerie Queene represents 
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the greatest achievement in nondramatie roman- 
tic poetry in the age of Elizabeth. He was called 
by Charles Lamb the ‘‘poet’s poet.’ 
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STEDMAN, EDMUND CLARENCE, journalist, fin- 
ancier, born at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1833; 
died in New York City, in 1908. He was educated at 
Yale, went into journalism in New York, and then 
into finance. Throughout his life he was engaged 
in literary work as editor and critic, and he wrote 


several volumes of verse. 
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STERLING, GEORGE, born at Sag Harbor, New 
York, 1869; died at San Francisco, 1926. He has 
written several volumes of verse noteworthy for 
its vigor, and, though occasioned in instances by 
the spirit of the West, independent of mere local 


color. 
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STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS, essayist, critic, and 
writer of fiction, born in Edinburgh, 1850; died in 
Samoa, 1894. Frail health from childhood inter- 
fered with the study and practice of either en- 
gineering or law, toward which he had a bent, and 
he came to literature through a long period of 
self-discipline in style. In his total work he best 
represents the rekindling of the romantic in Eng- 
lish literature during the last decades of the nine- 


teenth century. Dice 
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SToDDARD, RICHARD HENRY, journalist, essay- 
ist, born at Hingham, Massachusetts, 1825; died 
in New York City, 1903. He lived the active life 
of an editor of newspapers and literary magazines, 
and compiled and edited volumes of verse. 
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SucKLING, (Str) JoHN, born in Middlesex, 1609 ; 
died, 1642. His life was that of a typical courtier 
of the second rank in the reign of Charles I. He 
devoted himself to the service of the king and to 
games and sports and wrote some of the most 
pleasing court lyrics of the day. 
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Surrey. See Howarp, Henry. 

Swirt, JONATHAN, Anglican clergyman, contro- 
versionalist, politician, satirist, born in Dublin, 
1667; died there, 1745. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, entered public life as 
secretary of Sir William Temple, became greatly 
influential for a while at the court of Queen Anne, 
and was at length made Dean of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. His poetry is secondary to his 
prose satire, which is not outranked in English 
literature. 
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SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, born in Lon- 
don, in 1837; died there, in 1909. He was educated 
at Eton and Oxford and devoted his life to litera- 
ture. His training and his tastes led him toward 
the classics, and he produced many dramas of 
classic and medieval inspiration. His greatest 
excellence lay, however, in his lyrics. For abun- 
dance of imagery and inexhaustible flow of lan- 
guage and music his lyrics rank with the highest 
in a lyric age. 
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SYLVESTER, JOSHUA, translator and miscella- 
neous writer, born in Kent, in 1563; died at 
Middleburg, Holland, in 1618. He is probably 
known chiefly as the translator of the works of 
Du Bartas into English. 


‘Were I as base’ 


Symons, ARTHUR, editor and literary critic, 
born in Wales, 1865; now living in England. 
Aside from much literary criticism, he has pub- 


lished several volumes of verse. 
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TABB, JOHN BANNISTER, Roman Catholic priest, 
born in Virginia, 1845; died in Maryland, 1909. 
He was for many years a teacher at St. Charles 
College, Ellicott City, Maryland. It is in their 
compression and in their exquisite finish that his 
lyrics are worthy of note. 
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TEASDALE, SARA (Mrs. Ernst B. FILSINGER), 
born in St. Louis, 1884; now living in New York 
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City. She has published several volumes of lyrics 
notable for their spontaneous and untrammeled 
expression, and their delicacy and penetration of 
thought. 
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TENNYSON, ALFRED (LORD), born at Somersby, 
in 1809; died at Aldworth in Surrey, in 1892. His 
father was an Anglican clergyman three of whose 
sons were poets. He was educated at Cambridge 
and devoted himself to poetry, of which he was a 
producer for more than sixty years. He was made 
poet laureate at the death of Wordsworth, and 
created Baron Tennyson in 1884. His, perhaps, 
is the poetry most fully representative of the age 
of Queen Victoria. It is usually serious, of high 
moral purpose and conscientious workmanship. 
Brillianey and splendor are the characteristics 
that are most inherent in his work. 
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THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE, born in 
Calcutta, 1811; died in London, 1863. He was 
educated at Charterhouse and Cambridge. He 
was engaged in many kinds of literary work, and 
became one of the foremost novelists of the 
century. Within his novels are found interesting 
pieces of verse often characterized, like his prose, 
by gentle irony. 
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THOMPSON, FRANCIS, born at Lancashire, 1859; 
died in London, 1907. He was educated for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, and he afterward 
studied medicine. He contracted the opium habit, 
which led to life-long misery. In London he was 
sought out by compassionate friends, who encour- 
aged his poetic talent. His lyrics, often personal, 
show a nature wounded yet courageous. 
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THOMSON, JAMES, born at Ednam, Scotland, 
1700; died in London, 1748. He spent some time 
at Edinburgh University, but went to London, 
where he entered upon a literary career. He is 
best remembered for The Seasons, which, in its re- 
turn to nature as a theme for poetry, led public 
taste toward the coming romanticism. 
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THOMSON, JAMES (pen name ‘‘Bysshe Vanolis,” 
often shortened to “B. V.’’), born in Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, 1834; died in London, 1882. His life was 
saddened by bereavement and disappointment, 
which caused irregularity of habits and prevented 
his developing the real poetic genius within him. 
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Trmrop, Henry, born at Charleston, South 
Carolina, 1829; died at Columbia, South Carolina, 
1867. He spent some time at the University of 
Georgia and then entered journalism. The Civil 
War destroyed his fortunes and ultimately led to 
his death. 


PAGE 
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TURNER, CHARLES TENNYSON, born at Som- 
ersby, 1808; died at Cheltenham, 1879. He was 
brother of Alfred Tennyson, and was educated at 
Cambridge. On receiving a small estate from an 
uncle he took the name ‘*Turner.”” He became an 
Anglican clergyman and lived a life of devotion te 
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his parishioners. In the sonnet his work excelled 
that of his more famous brother. 


Letty’s Globe 


TYNAN, KATHARINE (Mrs. HENRY ALBERT 
HINKSON), novelist, born in Ireland, 1861. Her 
verse shows sensitiveness of imagination, and a 
vein of religious emotion free from conventionality. 
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UNTERMEYER, LOUIS, critic, born in New York 
City, 1885; now living there. He has published 
several volumes of lyrics, the best of which are 
characterized by a vivid sense of social sympathy 


and social obligation. 
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VAUGHAN, HENRY, physician, born in Breck- 
nockshire, Wales, 1622; died there, 1695. He may 
have been for a time at Oxford, but turned from 
academic subjects to medicine as his life work. 
He belongs with the ‘metaphysical’ poets of his 
day, followers of Donne. There is in his poetry a 
mystical vein, and he probably influenced Words- 
worth. 
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WADDINGTON, SAMUEL, born in Yorkshire, in 
1844; diedin 1924. He was educated at Oxford. He 
spent most of his life in the English civil service. 
The chief distinction of his verse lies in his sonnets. 
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WALLER, EDMUND, member of Parliament, born 
at Coleshill, Buckinghamshire, 1606; died at Bea- 
consfield, 1687. He was born to wealth, was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, entered Parliament young, 
was in exile with the court during the Common- 
wealth, and returned to live the life of a country 
gentleman. His poetry was greatly popular in his 
day because he brought into vogue the heroic 
couplet as the ‘“‘correct’”” manner of English verse. 
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Warton, THOMAS, Anglican clergyman, critic, 
historian of English literature, poet laureate, born 
at Basingstoke, 1728; died at Oxford, 1790. He 
was educated at Oxford, obtained a fellowship, and 
was for ten years professor of poetry there. His 
life as a man of letters is of especial note because 
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he revived and kept active an interest in the 
native and primitive elements in English literature. 
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Watson, (Sir) WILLIAM, born in Yorkshire, 
1858 ; now living at Ambleside. His poetical work, 
which has continued through forty years, follows 
conventional forms; but its most characteristic 
mood is that of reflection upon movements of the 
modern world. 
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WaAtTTS-DUNTON, THEODORE, born at St. Ives, 
Huntingdonshire, 1832; died at Putney, 1914. 
His life, in which he was especially associated with 
Rossetti and Swinburne, was devoted to literature. 
His sonnets are of especial excellence. 
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WEBSTER, JOHN, dramatist, lived during the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century. Nothing 
is known of the place of his birth or of his death, 
though both were probably London. His dramas, 
highly emotional, excel in passages of tenderness, 
human sympathy, and horror. 
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WHEELOCK, JOHN HALL, born on Long Island, 
in 1886; now living in New York City. He was 
educated at Harvard and at German univer- 
sities and is engaged in magazine and literary 
work. His poetry recognizes the claims upon life 
of the present day, yet retains the form and 
fineness of spirit of the generation past. 


Earth . 


WHITE, JoSEPH BLANCO, born in Seville, Spain, 
1775; died in Liverpool, 1841. He spent his early 
manhood in the priesthood of the Roman Catholic 
Church and was later an Anglican clergyman. 
His works are mostly theological. Coleridge pro- 
nounced the sonnet ‘‘Night and Death” “‘the 
most grandly conceived sonnet” in the language. 


To Night: ‘Mysterious Night!’ 


WHITMAN, WALT, born on Long Island, 1819; 
died at Camden, New Jersey, 1892. His education 
was that of the common schools, and his occupa- 
tions included teaching, carpentry, typesetting, 
journalism. In various kinds of newspaper work 
he traveled over much of the United States. 
During the Civil War he was a nurse in field 
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hospitals and at Washington. His verse attracted 
immediate attention from 1885, when Leaves of 
Grass appeared, and is regarded by Europeans as 
the most typical poetry produced in America. 
In its irregularity of form and frequent crudity of 
style and of material it has been highly influential 
with the generation of poets following his death. 
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WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF, journalist, propa- 
gandist, born at Haverhill, Massachusetts, 1807; 
died at Hampton Falls, New Hampshire, 1892. 
He had little formal education beyond the common 
schools, and his youth was oceupied by farming 
and school teaching. Until the Civil War he was 
engaged almost constantly in journalistic and other 
antislavery work, and much of his verse tends in 
the same direction. His most enduring poetry is 
that which reflects the humble New England life 
of ‘‘plain living and high thinking.” 
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WIDDEMER, MARGARET, born at Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania; now living in New York. She has 
been engaged in many kinds of literary work and 
journalism. Her most characteristic vein in poetry 
has been that of sympathy with the unfortunate 
classes in society. 
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WILDE, Oscar, dramatist, born in Dublin, 1856; 
died in Paris, 1900. He was educated at Oxford 
and identified himself with the artistic revival of 
the mid-Victorian era. He produced several suc- 
cessful plays. 
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WITHER, GEORGE, satirist, born at Brentworth, 
1588; died in London, 1667. He studied at Oxford 
for about two years, after which he lived for some 
time in London the checkered life of a writer, 
student, and satirist awaiting patronage. Later 
he embraced the Puritan cause. He was best 
known to his contemporaries as a writer of hymns. 
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WOLFE, CHARLES, Anglican clergyman, born in 
County Kildare, Ireland, 1791; died in Ireland, 
1823. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Although known to his friends as a poet, he wrote 


little verse. 
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The Burial of Sir John Moore 200 


WOODBERRY, GEORGE EDWARD, educator, man 
of letters, born at Beverly, Massachusetts, 1855; 
now living there. Graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity, was professor of comparative literature at 
Columbia University, and is the author of much 
literary biography and criticism. His poetry is 
characterized by firmness of form, catholicity of 
taste, and high seriousness of subject. 
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Woops, MARGARET LOUISA, writer of fiction, 
daughter of the late Very Reverend George Gran- 
ville Bradley, Dean of Westminster, and wife of 
the Reverend H. G. Woods, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Born at Rugby, 1856; now liv- 
ing in England. Her poetry, of which she has 
written several volumes, is marked by spontane- 
ity and by vividness of imagination. 
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WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM, born at Cockermouth, 
Cumberland, 1770; died at Rydal Mount, near 
Ambleside, 1850. After some desultory attempts 
at literature he became acquainted with Coleridge, 
who collaborated with him in the Lyrical Ballads 
of 1798. His efforts toward the reform of poetry 
in making it the expression of actual life and mak- 
ing it an influence in life placed him as the leading 
figure in the Romantic movement in the English 
poetry of the early nineteenth century. He was 
made poet laureate at Southey’s death in 1843. 
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Wyatt, (Str) THOMAS, courtier and statesman, 
born in Kent, 1503; died at Sherborne, 1542. He 
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was educated at Cambridge, was early in life a court 
official, and engaged in the exciting and danger- 
ous experiences of diplomatic missions and court 
intrigues. In Italy he became acquainted with 
the literature of the Renaissance and introduced 
the sonnet into English literature. 
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YBATS, WILLIAM BUTLER, artist and dramatist, 
born at Dublin, 1865; now living in London. 
His scholastic training was gained in London and 
Dublin. He turned from art to literature and has 
been one of the leading figures in the Celtic move- 
ment in poetry of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 
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sun’ (Shakespeare), 194 

‘Fears, When I have’ (Keats), 
210 

First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer, On (Keats), 217 

First Snow-Fall, The (Lowell, 
J. R.) 204 

Fishers, The Three (Kingsley), 
33 


‘Five years‘have past; five sum- 
mers, with the length’ (Words- 
worth), 143 

‘Flanders fields, In’ (McCrae), 
318 

‘Flee fro the prees, and dwelle in 
sothfastnesse’ (Chaucer), 352 

Fleet Street Eclogues (Extract) 
(Davidson), 503 

Flight, The (Mifflin), 310 

Flight of the Duchess, The 
(Browning, R.), 86 

Be of Youth, The (Stoddard), 

4 

‘Flood-tide below me! I watch 
you face to face’ (Whitman), 
615 

‘Follow thy fair sun, unhappy 
shadow’ (Campion), 420 

Fool’s Prayer, The (Sill), 416 

‘For auld lang syne, my dear’ 
(Burns), 3438 

om ne Baptist (Drummond), 

For a Copy of Theocritus (Dob- 
son), 217 

For an Epitaph at Fiesole (Lan- 
dor), 200 

For You, O Democracy (Whit- 
man), 252 


TYPES OF POETRY 


Forest Hymn, A (Bryant), 150 

‘Forget not yet the tried intent’ 
(Wyatt), 169 

Forsaken Garden, A(Swinburne), 
618 

ees Merman, The (Arnold), 
47 

Found Frozen (Jackson), 205 

‘Fourteen small broidered ber- 
ries on the hem’ (Lee-Hamil- 
ton), 309 

Fra Hippe Lippi (Browning, R.), 
46 


France: An Ode (Coleridge,S.T.), 
Paths 

‘Frater Ave atque Vale’ (Tenny- 
son), 207 

‘Freedom all winged expands’ 
(Emerson), 361 

French Camp, Incident of the 
(Browning, R.), 642 

‘Fresh with all airs of woodland 
brooks’ (Gosse), 220 

Fringed Gentian, To the (Bry- 
ant), 152 

‘From the forests and high- 
lands’ (Shelley), 150 

‘From Stirling castle we had 
seen’ (Wordsworth), 386 

‘From you have I been absent 
in the spring’ (Shakespeare), 
296 

‘Furl that Banner, for ’tis 
weary’ (Ryan), 241 

Future, The (Arnold), 392 


Galahad, Sir (Tennyson), 437 

Galuppi’s, A Toccata of (Brown- 
ing, R.), 393 

Garden of Proserpine, The (Sw7n- 
burne), 427 

‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye 
may’ (Herrick), 383 

Genius Loci (Woods), 311 

Gentle Shepherd, The (Extract) 
(Ramsay), 495 

George Campbell, Bonnie (Bal- 
lad), 18 

“Get up, get up for shame, the 
blooming morn’ (Herrick), 138 

Gibraltar, At (Woodberry), 242 

Girdle, On a (Waller), 334 

Girl, A Southern (Peck), 350 

“Give all to love’ (Emerson), 178 

‘Give me my scallop-shell of 
quiet’ (Raleigh), 358 

Give a Rouse (Browning, R.), 
240 

“Glooms of the live-oaks, beauti- 
ful-braided and woven’ (La- 
nier), 158 

“Glory of warrior, glory of orator, 
glory of song’ (Tennyson), 364 

“Go and catch a falling star’ 
(Donne), 533 

“Go, for they call you, shepherd, 
from the hill’ (Arnold), 498 

“Go, lovely Rose’ (Wailer), 382 

“Go, Soul, the body’s guest’ 
(Raleigh), 533 


*God made Him birds in a pleas- 
ant humor’ (Tynan), 164 

‘God of our fathers, known of 
old’ (Kipling), 377 

‘God, we don’t like to complain’ 
(Untermeyer), 256 

‘Goethe in Weimar sleeps, and 
Greece’ (Arnold), 225 

Gold, Sunken (Lee-Hamilton), 
309 

Gondola, In a (Browning, R.), 
449 

*‘Good-by, proud world! I’m go- 
ing home’ (Emerson), 407 

‘Good-night, Babette!’ (Dob- 
son), 477 

Gordon (Myers), 286 

‘Gr-r-r —there go, my heart’s ab- 
horrence!’ (Browning, R.), 447 

Grandmother, To My (Locker- 
Lampson), 347 

‘Grandmother’s mother: her 
age, I guess’ (Holmes), 346 

Grass (Sandburg), 166 

‘Grasshopper, your fairy song’ 
(Wheelock), 644 

Grasshopper and Cricket, On the 
(Keats), 302 ; 

Grasshopper and the Cricket, 
To the (Hunt), 302 

Grave, Cowper’s 
E. B.), 224 

Grave, Wordsworth’s (Watson), 
226 

Grave of Burns, At the (Words- 
worth), 223 

Great Breath, The (‘‘A. E.’’) 
(Russell), 163 

Great Misgiving, The (Watson), 
214 

Grecian Urn, Ode on a (Keats), 
387 

Greece, The Isles of (Byron), 640 

‘Green grow the rashes, O’ 
(Burns), 325 

Green Linnet, The (Wordsworth), 
145 


(Browning, 


“Green little vaulter in the sunny 


grass’ (Hunt), 302 
Griggsby’s Station (Riley), 476 
“Groping along the tunnel, step 
by step’ (Sassoon), 627 
“Grow old along with me’ 
(Browning, R.), 365 
Guenevere, The Defence of 
(Morris), 102 


‘Hail to thee, blithe Spirit!’ 
(Shelley), 148 

“Happy those early days, when 
I’ (Vaughan), 383 

Hare and Many Friends, The 
(Gay), 542 

“Hark! ah, the nightingale’ (Ar- 
nold), 1538 

Harvard Commemoration, Ode 
recited at the (Lowell, J. R.), 
280 

‘Has summer come without the 
rose’ (O'Shaughnessy), 190 


INDEX 


Haunted Palace, The (Poe), 422 

“He that loves a rosy cheek’ 
(Carew), 382 

“He trailed along the cinder- 
track’ (Gibson), 108 

“He wrought at one great work 
for years’ (Davidson), 40 

‘Hear the sledges with the bells’ 
(Poe), 599 

Pa vks Secrets of the (Dobson), 
34 

Heaven, A Ballad of (Davidson), 
40 


Hélas! (Wilde), 310 

Helen, Sister (Rossetti, D. G.), 34 

‘Helen, thy beauty is to me’ 
(Poe), 179 

Helen, To (Poe), 179 

Hellas (Extract) (Shelley), 639 

“Hence, all you vain delights’ 
(Fletcher, J.), 381 

“Hence, loathéd Melancholy’ 
(Milton), 631 

“Hence, vain deluding Joys’ 
(Milton), 633 

“Her dimpled cheeks are pale’ 
(Peck), 350 

Her Hands, Songs for My 
Mother (Branch), 621 

“Here I’d come when weariest’ 
(Lang), 316 

‘Here, where the world is quiet’ 
(Swinburne), 427 

Hertha (Swinburne), 374 

‘High is our calling, Friend! — 
Creative Art’ (Wordsworth), 
358 

‘High upon Highlands’ (Ballad), 
13 


Higher Pantheism, The (Tenny- 
son), 365 

Highland Mary (Burns), 197 

Hill, The House on the (Robin- 
son), 319 

‘His golden locks time hath to 
silver turned’ (Peele), 380 

His Pilgrimage (Raleigh), 353 

Hist? ... (Henley), 620 

‘Hobnelia, seated in a dreary 
vale’ (Gay), 493 

‘Hog-butcher for the world’ 
(Sandburg), 624 

Home, in War-Time (Dobell), 305 

Home-Thoughts, from Abroad 
(Browning, R.), 158 

Home-Thoughts, from the Sea 
(Browning, R.), 240 

‘Homeward the — shepherds 
moved’ (Wordsworth), 593 

Honeysuckle, The Wild (Fre- 
neau), 141 

Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s 
Return from Ireland, An 
(Marvell), 262 

Hound of Heaven, The (Thomp- 
son), 430 

Hounds of Spring, When the 
(Swinburne), 154 ; 

House on the Hill, The (Robzn- 
son), 319 


OF TITLES AND FIRST 


House of Life, The (Rossetti, 
D. G.), 306 : 

“How changed is here each spot 
man makes or fills!’ (Arnold), 
522 

“How do I love thee? Let me 
count the ways’ (Browning, 
E. B.), 304 

**“How, how,” he said. ‘Friend 
Chang,” Isaid’ (Lindsay), 625 

“How like a winter hath my ab- 
sence been’ (Shakespeare), 296 

“How sleep the brave who sink 
to rest’ (Collins), 237 

“How soon hath Time, the subtle 
thief of youth’ (Milton), 298 

“How sweet the tuneful bells 
responsive peal’ (Bowles), 300 

Hudibras (Extract) (Butler), 534 

Hunting of the Cheviot, The 
(Ballad), 5 

Hunting Song (Scott), 8327 

Hymn, A Forest (Bryant), 150 

Hymn to Adversity (Gray), 356 

Hymn of Pan (Shelley), 150 


‘I am fevered with the sunset’ 
(Hovey), 162 

‘I am poor brother Lippo, by 
your leave!’ (Browning, R.), 
462 

“IT am that which began’ (Swin- 
burne), 374 

‘I am a woman —therefore I 
may not’ (Gilder), 475 

I arise from dreams of thee’ 
(Shelley), 326 

‘I ask not that my bed of death’ 
(Arnold), 212 

“I asked no other thing’ (Dickin- 


son), 430 

‘I bring fresh showers for the 
thirsting flowers’ (Shelley), 
147 


‘I cannot write, I cannot think’ 
(Davidson), 503 

‘I come from haunts of coot and 
hern’ (Tennyson), 152 

‘T dare not ask a kiss’ (Herrick), 
334 

‘I du believe in Freedom’s 
cause’ (Lowell, J. R.), 561 

‘I enter, and I see thee in the 
gloom’ (Longfellow), 305 

‘I envy not in any moods’ 
(Tennyson), 206 

‘I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden’ 
(Shelley), 177 

‘I fled Him, down the nights 
and down the days’ (Thomp- 
son), 430 

‘I have had playmates, I have 
had companions’ (Lamb), 388 

‘Ihave led her home, my love, my 
only friend’ (Tennyson), 180 

‘I have a rendezvous with 
Death’ (Seeger), 215 ’ 

‘I have shut my little sister in 
from life and light’ (Wzdde- 
mer), 257 
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‘I hear America singing, the 
varied carols I hear’ (Whit- 
man), 252 

‘I heard men saying, Leave 
pepe and praying’ (Morris), 

‘T held it truth, with him who 
sings’ (Tennyson), 206 

ih dulended an Ode’ (Dobson), 

‘I know that he told that I 
snared his soul’ (Masters), 479 

‘I lift mine eyes, and all the 
windows blaze’ (Longfellow), 

5) 

‘I like a church; I like a cowl’ 
(Emerson), 360 

‘I loved him not; and yet now 
he is gone I feel I am alone’ 
(Landor), 178 

I. M. Margaritae Sorori (Hen- 
ley), 214 

I. M. R. T. Hamilton Bruce 
(Henley), 415 

‘I made another garden, yea’ 
(O’ Shaughnessy), 189 

‘I met a traveler from an an- 
tique land’ (Shelley), 302 

‘I might! — unhappy word — 
O me, I might’ (Sidney), 170 

‘I must go down to the seas 
again, to the lonely sea and 
the sky’ (Masefield), 643 

‘I must not think of thee; and, 
tired yet strong’ (Meynell), 
191 

‘I played with you ’mid cow- 
slips blowing’ (Peacock), 344 

‘I prithee send me back my 
heart’ (Suckling), 323 

‘I said — Then, dearest, since 
’tis so’ (Browning, R.), 468 

‘I sat me weary on a pillar’s 
base’ (‘B. V.”) (Thomson), 
425 

‘I saw Eternity the other night’ 
(Vaughan), 421 

‘Tsaw him once before’ (Holmes), 
606 

‘I saw the spires of Oxford’ 
(Letts), 243 

‘I send my heart up to thee, 
all my heart’ (Browning, R.), 
449 

‘I shiver, Spirit fierce and bold’ 
(Wordsworth), 223 

‘I shot an arrow into the air’ 
(Longfellow), 362 

‘I sing to him that rests below’ 
(Tennyson), 520 

‘I sing of Pope’ (Dobson), 221 

‘T sought on earth a garden of 
delight’ (Santayana), 311 

‘I strove with none, for none 
was worth my strife’ (Landor), 
407 

‘I struck the board, and cried, 
“No more’’’ (Herbert), 420 

‘I think that I shall never see’ 
(Kilmer), 164 


686 


‘I thought once how Theocritus 
had sung’ (Browning, E. B.), 
303 

‘I walk down the garden paths’ 
(Lowell, A.), 482 

‘I wandered lonely as a cloud’ 
(Wordsworth), 146 

‘I was angry with my friend’ 
(Blake), 422 

‘I was thy neighbor once, thou 
rugged Pile’ (Wordsworth), 402 

‘I weep for Adonais —he is 
dead’ (Shelley), 512 

‘I went to the dances at Chand- 
lerville’ (Masters), 479 

‘T will arise and go now, and go 
to Innisfree’ (Yeats), 163 

‘I wonder do you feel today’ 
(Browning, R.), 182 

“I would live in your love as the 
sea-grasses live in the sea’ 
(Teasdale), 192 

Idea (Extract) (Drayton), 297 

“If aught of oaten stop, or pas- 
toral song’ (Collins), 139 

‘If from the public way you 
turn your steps’ (Words- 
worth), 64 

‘If I can bear your love like a 
lamp before me’ (Teasdale), 


192 

‘If I should die, think only this 
of me’ (Brooke), 243 

‘If love were what the rose is’ 
(Swinburne), 187 

‘If only in dreams may Man be 
fully blest’ (Watts-Dunton), 
189 

‘If the red slayer think he slays’ 
(Emerson), 423 

‘If rest is sweet at shut of day’ 
(Symons), 318 

‘If this little world tonight’ 
(Herford), 565 

‘If thou must love me, let it be 
for naught’ (Browning, E. B.), 
304 

Tl Penseroso (Milton), 633 

I’m not a Single Man (Hood), 
343 

Impression (Gosse), 642 

Immortality, Ode: Intimations 
of (Wordsworth), 273 

‘In after days when grasses 
high’ (Dobson), 316 

‘In a coign of the cliff between 
lowland and highland’ (Swin- 
burne), 618 

‘In the deserted, moon-blanched 
street’ (Arnold), 413 

‘In dim green depths rot ingot- 
laden ships’ (Lee-Hamilton), 
309 

‘In a drear-nighted December’ 
(Keats), 888 

“In Flanders fields the poppies 
blow’ (McCrae), 317 

Ina Gondola (Browning, R.), 449 

‘In the greenest of our valleys’ 
(Poe), 422 


TYPES OF POETRY 


‘In Heaven a spirit doth dwell’ 
(Poe), 232 : 

‘In May, when sea-winds pierced 
our solitudes’ (Emerson), 152 

In Memoriam (Extracts) (Tenny- 
son), 205, 520 

In Memory of Walter Savage 
Landor (Swinburne), 230. 

‘In one of those excursions’ 
(Wordsworth), 592 

‘In our old shipwrecked days 
there was an hour’ (Mere- 
dith), 189 

‘In these restrained and careful 
times’ (Gosse), 642 

In the Valley of Cauteretz 
(Tennyson), 206 

‘In the wet dusk silver sweet’ 
(‘A. H.’’) (Russell), 399 

‘In Xanadu did Kubla Khan’ 
(Coleridge, S.T.), 594 

Incident of the French Camp 
(Browning, R.), 642 

Inclusiveness (Rossetti, D. G.), 
307 

Indian Serenade, The (Shelley), 
326 

Indian Summer (Dickinson), 161 

Intimations of Immortality, Ode 
(Wordsworth), 273 

Invocation, The Last (Whitman), 
214 

Ipsissimus (Lee-Hamilton), 107 

Tronsides, Old (Holmes), 238 

‘“Ts there anybody there?” 
said the Traveler’ (de la 
Mare), 434 

‘Is there, for honest poverty’ 
(Burns), 245 

‘Isles of Greece, The’ (From 
Don Juan) (Byron), 640 

Tsolation (Arnold), 186 

Israfel (Poe), 232 

‘It fortifies my soul to know’ 
(Clough), 363 

‘It is an ancient Mariner’ 
(Coleridge, S. T.), 15 

‘It is a beauteous evening, 
calm and free’ (Wordsworth), 
300 

“It is good to be out on the road, 
and going one knows not 
where’ (Masefield), 166 

‘It is a place where poets 
crowned may feel the heart’s 
Soerine. (Browning, E. B.), 

4 


‘It little profits that an idle 
king’ (Tennyson), 438 

‘It once might have been, once 
only’ (Browning, R.), 345 

‘It. was a lover and his lass’ 
(Shakespeare), 493 

‘It was a summer evening’ 
(Southey), 552 

‘It was not like your great and 
gracious ways’ (Patmore), 187 

‘Its edges foamed with amethyst 
a rose’ (“\A. H.’’) (Russell), 


‘Jenny kissed me when we met’ 
(Hunt), 343 ; 

‘John Anderson my jo, John’ 
(Burns), 324 

Judas Iscariot, The Ballad of 
(Buchanan), 37 

Judgment, The Vision of (Ex- 
tract) (Byron), 555 , 

Julia’s Clothes, Upon (Herrick), 
334 

June (Ledwidge), 164 

‘Just where the Treasury’s 
marble front’ (Stedman), 502 


’ Keats’s Love Letters, On the 


Sale by Auction of (Wilde), 
229 

‘King Charles, and who’ll do 
him right now?’ (Browning, 
R.), 240 

Kiss, A (Dobson), 318 

Kiss, Rhona’s First (Watts-Dun- 
ton), 189 

Kubla Khan (Coleridge, S.T.), 594 


L’Allegro (Milton), 631 

La Belle Dame sans Merci 
(Keats), 31 

Lake Isle of Innisfree, The 
(Yeats), 163 : 

Lament, A (Shelley), 405 

Lamp, The (Teasdale), 192 

Lap-Dog, An Elegy on a (Gay), 
337 

Last Duchess, My (Browning, 
R.), 448 

er Invocation, The (Whitman), 
14 

Last Leaf, The (Holmes), 606 

Last Lines (Bronté), 210 

Last Ride Together, The (Brown- 
ing, R.), 468 

‘Last rose of summer, ’Tis the’ 
(Moore), 329 

Late Decalogue, The (Clough), 

61 

‘Lead, Kindly Light, amid the 
encircling gloom’ (Newman), 
407 

Leaf, The Last (Holmes), 606 

“Leafless, _stemless, floating 
flower’ (T'abb), 162 

Leaves (Teasdale), 399 

Leetla Boy, Da (Daly), 480 

“Let me not deem that I was 
made in vain’ (Coleridge, H.), 
303 

“Let me not to the marriage of 
true minds’ (Shakespeare), 171 

Letter from a Girl to her Own 
Old Age, A (Meynell), 397 

Letty’s Globe (Turner), 306 

Lie, The (Raleigh), 533 

Life (Barbauld), 209 

Life, The House of (Rossetti, 
D.G.), 306 

ma eek in a (Browning, R.), 

‘Life! I know not what thou 
art’ (Barbauld), 209 


INDEX 


Poe Man, On the (Beawmont), 

‘Like to the falling of a star’ 
(Beaumont), 381 

‘Like as a ship, that through the 
ocean wide’ (Spenser), 294 

Lines Printed under the En- 
graved Portrait of Milton (Dry- 
den), 220 

Lines: Tintern Abbey (Words- 
worth), 143 

Lines on the Tombs in West- 
minster (Beaumont), 381 

Lines: ‘When the Lamp is Shat- 
tered’ (Shelley), 177 

Lippo Lippi. Fra (Browning, R.), 
462 

‘Listen, and when thy hand this 
paper presses’ (Meynell), 397 

Listeners, The (de la Mare), 434 

Little Black Boy, The (Blake), 
245 

Little Boy Blue (Field), 208 

‘Little thinks, in the field, yon 
red-cloaked clown’ (Emerson), 
359 

“Lo! where the four mimosas 
blend their shade’ (Landor), 
200 

‘Lo! where the rosy-bosom’d 
Hours’ (Gray), 140 

Locksley Hall (Tennyson), 439 

London, 1802 (Wordsworth), 221 

‘Look in my face; my name is 
Might-have-been’ (Rossetti, 
D. G.), 307 

Looking into Chapman’s Homer, 
On First (Keats), 217 

Lord General Cromwell, To the 
(Milton), 298 

Lord General Fairfax at the 
Siege of Colchester, To the 
(Milton), 236 

Lord Randal (Ballad), 10 

Lord Ullin’s Daughter (Camp- 
bell), 32 

‘Lords, knights, and squires, 
the numerous band’ (Prior), 
337 

‘Loss of the Royal George, On the 
(Cowper), 197 

Lost Youth, My (Longfellow), 390 

Lotus-Eaters, The (Tennyson), 
600 

Love (Herbert), 354 

Love and Age (Peacock), 344 

Love among the Ruins (Brown- 
ing, R.), 461 

‘Love bade me welcome; yet 
my soul drew back’ (Herbert), 
354 

‘Love in my bosom is like a bee’ 
(Lodge), 170 ‘ 

Love in a Life (Browning, R.), 
425 

‘Love winged my hopes and 
taught me how to fly’ (Author 
unknown), 171 ; 

Lover, The Constant (Suckling), 
335 


OF TITLES AND FIRST LINES 


Lovesight (Rossetti, D. G.), 307 

‘Loving in truth, and fain in 
verse my love to show’ (Sid- 
ney), 293 

Lueasta, going to the Wars, To 
(Lovelace), 173 

ed in Starlight (Meredith), 

Lucinda Matlock (Masters), 479 

Lucy Gray ; or, Solitude (Words- 
worth), 31 

Lycidas (Milton), 507 

Lying in the Grass (Gosse), 396 

Lyric Stanzas from ‘Empe- 
docles’”’ (Arnold), 368 


Mac Flecknoe (Dryden\, 540 
leg Rosalind’s (Lodge), 
0 

Madrigal: ‘ This life, which seems 
so fair’ (Drummond), 381 

Magistrates, The Mirror for 
(Sackville, T.), 577 

Magnolia Cemetery, At (Tim- 
rod), 241 

ae Lament, The (Landor), 

Maisie, Proud (Scott),.32 

Making of Birds, The (‘* Kath- 
arine Tynan’’), 164 

Man with the Hoe, The (Mark- 
ham), 253 

Man’s a Man for A’ That, A 
(Burns), 245 

Man from Stratford, Ben Jonson 
Entertains a (Robinson), 480 

‘Margarita first possest’ (Cow- 
ley), 335 

Margaritae Sorori, I. M. (Hen- 
ley), 214 

Marguerite, To (See Isolation) 
(Arnold), 186 

Mariners of England, Ye (Camp- 
bell), 238 

Marshes of Glynn, The (Lanier), 
158 

‘Martial, the things that do 
attain’ (Surrey), 353 

Mary, To (Cowper), 176 

‘Mary! I want a lyre with other 
strings’ (Cowper), 300 

Mary Magdalene at the Door of 
Simon the Pharisee (Rossetti, 
D. G.), 306 

‘Mary sat musing on the lamp- 
flame at the table’ (Frost), 
645 

Mary Unwin, To (Cowper), 300 

Massacre in Piedmont, On the 
Late (Milton), 298 

Match, A (Swinburne), 187 

Matlock, Lucinda (Masters), 479 

Means to Attain Happy Life, 
The (Surrey), 353 

Meet we No Angels, Pansie? 
(Ashe), 349 

Meeting at Night (Browning, 
R.), 182 

Melancholy, Sweetest (Fletcher, 
J), OO 
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Memorabilia (Browning, R.), 229 

Memorial Verses (Arnold), 225 

Memory of Earth, The (‘‘A. E.’’) 
(Russell), 399 

Memory of... Mrs. Anne Killi- 
grew, To the Pious (Dryden), 

Memory of Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, In (Swinburne), 230 

Merlin and the Gleam (Tenny- 
son), 423 

‘“Methought I saw my late es- 
pouséd saint’ (Milton), 299 

Michael (Wordsworth), 64 

Midsummer Day (From ‘Fleet 
ein Eclogues”’) (Davidson), 

Mignonette, A Pitcher of (Bun- 
ner), 319 

‘Milton! thou shouldst be living 
at this hour’ (Wordsworth), 
221 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord’ 
(Howe), 240 

Mirror for Magistrates, The: 
The Induction (Sackville, T.), 
577 

Misconceptions (Browning, R.), 
425 

Misgiving, The Great (Watson), 
214 


Modern Love (Extracts) (Mere- 
dith), 188 
The Ballad of 


Moll Magee, 
(Yeats), 41 
Moon, To the (Shelley), 150 


Moonrise, August (Teasdale), 
399 
‘Mortality, behold and fear’ 


(Beaumont), 381 

Morte d’Arthur (Tennyson), 88 

Mountain Daisy, To a (Burns), 
141 

Mrs. Benjamin Pantier (Mas- 
ters), 479 

‘Much have I traveled in the 
realms of gold’ (Keats), 217 

Murmurs, Sea-Shell (Lee-Hamail- 
ton), 309 

Muses, To the (Blake), 231 

Music, Stanzas for (Byron), 326 

“Music, when soft voices die’ 
(Shelley), 177 

Musical Instrument, A (Brown- 
ing, H. B.), 232 

‘My days among the Dead are 
passed’ (Southey), 389 

‘My first thought was, he lied in 
every word’ (Browning, R.), 


603 

‘My good blade carves the 
casques of men’ (Tennyson), 
437 

‘My hair is gray, but not with 
years’ (Byron), 79 

‘My heart aches, and a drowsy 
numbness pains’ (Keats), 403 

‘My heart leaps up when I be- 
hold’ (Wordsworth), 386 


688 


My Last Duchess (Browning, 
R.), 448 

‘My little Son, who looked from 
pyeue ttl eyes’ (Patmore), 

74 

My Lost Youth (Longfellow), 390 

*My loved, my honored, much 
respected friend’ (Burns), 587 

‘My mother bore me in the 
southern wild’ (Blake), 245 

‘My mother’s hands are cool and 
fair’ (Branch), 621 

‘My poet, thou canst touch on 
all the notes’ (Browning, E. B.), 
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Wife of Usher’s Well, The (Bal- 
lad), 10 
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